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TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreten RELATIONS, 
Untrep States SEnAtE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the 
saucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell 
(chairman, Committee on Armed Services), presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell. Connally (chairman, Committee on 
Foreign Relations), Wiley, George, Smith of New Jersey, Green, 
Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, 
Bridges, Saltonstall, Johnson of 'Texas, Morse, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, 
Stennis, Flanders, and Long. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russetz. Gentleman, the first matter that we have before 
us is in the motion of Senator Morse that each member of the com- 
mittee be limited to 30 minutes in his questions as we go about the table 
under the order that we have followed up until now. Those of you 
who favor that motion will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

Chairman Russse.u. Those opposed will say “No.” 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetzt. The Chair hears no “noes” so the “ayes” have 
it. The motion is unanimously agreed to. 

Senator Flanders requested a few minutes to make a statement this 
morning before we welcome General Bradley officially. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, when you were making your 
observations yesterday morning with regard to being sure that no 
secrets leaked out, I sat here in smug self-righteousness and listened 
to you. I do not know that any secrets leaked out through my agency, 
but as a matter of fact I did apparently say things that I did not 
intend, 

Iam not a radio fan: I do not listen to the radio unless there is some 
particular reason, so I was not aware until later that the radio broad- 
casts yesterday morning were indicating that I thought the war was 
going to end or something of that. I did not hear them, so I do not 
know. 

I was, however, surprised when I got hold of the first edition of 
yesterday’s Evening Star, against which I was headlined and Senator 
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Kefauver was modestly put down two lines below the top as indicating 
that there was big news going to break. 

Now as nearly as I can remember—this all seemed incidental to me 
at the time. As near as I can remember the original story came about 
something like this: Being asked over the telephone by a reporter, I 
think for a broadcast, as to what I thought was the interesting thing 
in Saturday’s hearing, and I thought that General Marshall’s opti- 
mism was the most interesting thing in that hearing. And “What 
was it all about?” And I said, “He seemed to think that we might 
have some very favorable developments before long.” 

And “What were they ?” 

TI said, “I can’t tell; read the record.” 

And two or three other reporters called up, and I said, “Read the 
record.” And when I came to look at the record of Saturday, the 
words in which that was expressed had been deleted, and anyone who 
read the record could not find them. 

T assure you, Mr. Chairman, that I fervently hope that this will not 
ruin our political and military program in Korea, and wish further 
to assure you that it has been an experience from which I have learned 
a little something, probably not enough, but I still have learned a little 
something from it, and will not make exactly the same mistake again. 
I may make some other kind, but not this kind. 

Chairman Russeiu. I may assure. you, Senator Flanders, that my 
remarks of yesterday were not directed to any predictions. Any Sen- 
ator is free to make any prediction he might desire to make, having 
due regard, of course, to the fears they might boomerang on him. I 
did not have predictions in mind. I think any Senator can make any 
predictions he wishes. I was talking about quoting what transpired 
within these walls relating to this testimony. Any prediction any 
Senator wishes to make would not, of course, come within the scope of 
my admonition. 

Senator Fianpers. I do suggest, if it is agreeable to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that this part of the proceedings be considered as highly 
restricted and be not spread upon the public record. 

Chairman Russetu. Under the procedure that we have adopted, 
Senators Flanders, I am afraid that will have to address itself to the 
discretion of Admiral Davis. 

Senator Fianpers. All right. I just thought that if left as I 
worded it, it would strengthen the impression that there was some- 
thing definite and important—it would strengthen that impression. 

Chairman Russetx. I am sure that Admiral Davis will take due 
note of your suggestion, but I doubt very much whether it will be com- 
pelling with him as to whether or not it should be deleted. 

Senator FLanpers. That is right. 

Chairman Russetu. Gentlemen, we are glad to welcome here today 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, who is the third of America’s 
great military leaders to appear before this committee. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


To my mind, General Bradley holds a unique position in the history 
of our country. He is not only one of the ablest of our fighting gen- 
erals, a man who has earned promotions by his actions on the field of 
battle, but he is one of the most efficient administrators, as was demon- 
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strated by his efficiency in running one of the largest and most com- 
plex businesses in this country, our Veterans’ Administration. 

But even more important than that, he has earned the respect and 
affection of the American people as a man with a rare combination of 
qualities of great humanity and great humility. 

Throughout the world’s history popular and successful generals 
have earned their descriptive titles, and have been known by those 
titles. 

A few of those that come to mind are “The Swamp Fox,” “The Iron 
Duke,” “Unconditional Surrender,” “Stonewall,” “Old Rough and 
Ready.” There have been any number of adjectives used to describe 
those who have obtained success in war. 

But it is particularly fitting that General Bradley emerged from 
World War ITI with but one characterization, and that was “The GI’s 
general.” 

These titles given to them are usually used to measure people’s feel- 
ing toward their leaders. In this case, I believe the term was a fitting 
recognition of the fact that here was a man who, despite his high rank 
and commanding position, still walked in sufficient humbleness to look 
at the world through the standpoint of the common soldier, the man 
who carries a rifle. 

It is seldom that a nation, however great, is blessed with such lead- 
ers. I feel it is one of the finest tributes that could be paid to our 
democracy to say that we can produce men of that character and type. 

I know, of course, that it would be impossible here to go into great, 
length into General Bradley’s great accomplishments and his contri- 
butions to the Nation; and it is unnecessary to do so because they are 
as well known to all of the members of the committee, and indeed to 
all the American people, as they are to me. 

We do know that he was a fighting general in the days when the 
fighting was hot and under great handicaps in Africa and in Sicily. 
There he demonstrated the qualities to which I have referred. 

Had he chosen to retire after the German surrender, his place in 
history would have been secure; but he did not make that decision. 
Instead he went on to some of the toughest jobs his country had to 
offer—that at the Veterans’ Administration, to which I referred; the 
Army Chief of Staff; Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

He appears before this committee today to give us the benefit of his 
experience and counsel with us in the crucial plans that we face. 


PREVIOUS COMMITMENTS OF WITNESS 


Now, General, before you begin your testimony, I would like to 
know what your commitments are for the rest of the week. I heard 
you, I believe, when we were talking to Senator Knowland and the 
photographers were taking our pictures, you mentioned some ad- 
dresses you had had scheduled for some time to deliver at Los Angeles 
or some other place in California. 

I would like to find out if these commitments have been outstanding 
for some time, in order that the committee know that you should be 
entitled to fill them. So, will you please tell us first what those 
commitments are. 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, as you undoubtedly all know, for 
the last couple of years instead of having separate service days we have 
had an Armed Service Day, in which all the services get together. 
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That comes on the third Saturday of the week ending with the third 
Saturday in May. I believe you will find that all the Chiefs of Staff 
have made commitments that they have had for some time. I know 
this commitment that I made here in Los Angeles was made -a month 
or two ago in connection with Armed Services Day. 

Out there they are having their principal get together on Friday 
noon. Then a further display on Saturday. So long as I was going to 
be out there, I agreed to appear off the record with the press club 
Thursday night, similar to the Washington Press Club, that we all 
have to go to once in a while. 

Then Friday noon at this principal celebration and then Saturday 
evening I agreed to go to the display where there will be several 
thousand people in a ball park, a display of equipment, and so forth. 

So actually my first one is Thursday night. If I have to cancel it, 
I will get in a little trouble, but I am just hoping I could leave here 
sometime Wednesday night, so as to get out there for that 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon of Thursday, if possible. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, am I correct in assuming that you can 
be with us today and tomorrow, all day, without interfering with 
your commitments ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. General, due to the unusual nature of these 
hearings, the committee has voted that I, as chairman, should ad- 
minister the oath to all witnesses appearing. You will therefore stand 
and raise your right hand. 

Do you swear that the evidence which you are about to give to this 
committee, upon the matter under inquiry, shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

General Braptey. So help me God. 

{Procedural matter deleted. | 

Chairman Russextu. Senator Lodge. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS OF COMMITTEE AND LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Senator Brewster. The majority leader said to me yesterday that 
he proposed to object to afternoon sessions. When he was in here he 
thought we had to give them up, and I do not know whether he dis- 
cussed that with you or not. 

Chairman Russetv. It had not been discussed with me and I had 
told all of the members of the committee who had asked me anything 
about afternoon sessions that I hoped that we could have them on 
those afternoons when it was apparent that no votes would be had in 
the Senate. 

Of course, I realize where matters of importance are being voted 
upon, it is very difficult to have'an effective meeting of the committee. 

Senator Brewster. If the schedule could be worked out so that we 
would know if we were to have afternoon sessions, why one could plan 
a little. Could we discuss that with the majority leader and see 
whether he could work out a week’s schedule or so? 

Chairman Russe.. I endeavored to do that on Monday but at that 
time it was thought that the reciprocal-trade bill would be under 
consideration. Now it develops, I believe, that that is to be taken up 
Thursday, isn’t it, Senator George? 
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Senator Grorcr. Not before Thursday. It may go over for a week. 

Chairman Russetu. So that will cause considerable confusion. That 
bill was really set ahead of the grain-to-India bill. If the committee 
wishes to take any action on it, my only purpose is to try to expedite 
these hearings as rapidly as we can consistent with a thorough, full 
investigation of the matters under inquiry. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Gillette and I— 
I do not want to speak for him—hope we can get the grain-to-India 
bill disposed of today. We started debate last night and I feel myself 
committed to go back to the floor when we open up today to participate 
in that debate. 

Chairman Connatiy. There is no assurance that there will be a 
roll-call vote. 

Senator Smiru. There is no assurance of anything. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, suppose we proceed here this morning 
and determine that before we recess at the noon hour. 

General Bradley, do you have any statement you desire to make? 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, with-your permission I would 
like to read a short statement and then, of course, try to answer any 
questions you may have. 

Chairman Russe.t. Very well. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. 
CHESTER V. CLIFTON, ASSISTANT TO GENERAL BRADLEY 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committees, 
at the very outset, I want to make it clear that I would not say any- 
thing to discredit the long and illustrious career of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. We may have different views on certain aspects of our 
Governments’ military policy, but that is not unusual. 

Certainly there have been no personal considerations in our dif- 
ferences of opinion. In matters of such great scope and of such im- 
portance many people have different ideas and might consequently 
recommend different courses of action. 

As Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I am one of the military 
advisers to the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the National 
Security Council. I pass on to them the collective advice and recom- 
mendations of the Jomt Chiefs. When the Joint Chiefs of Staff ex- 
press their opinion on a subject, it is from the military point of view, 
and is given with a full realization that considerations other than 
military may be overriding in making the final decision. The rela- 
tive importance of the military aspect varies. In some cases it is 
greatly overshadowed by other considerations. In other cases, the 
militar y aspects may be the decisive ones. 

When all of these aspects are considered the Government’s policy 
is determined. As military men we then abide by the decision. 

Before your interrogation on the details of our Government’s poli- 
cies in Korea and the Far East, I would like to ask myself this ques- 
tion: What is the great issue at stake in this hearing? 

Principally I would s: ay that you are try ing to determine the course 
we should follow as the best road to peace. There are military factors 
which must be evaluated before a sound decision can be made. At 
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present the issue is obscured in the public mind by many details which 
do not relate to the task of keeping the peace and making America 
secure. 


RISK OF GLOBAL WAR 


The fundamental military issue that has arisen is whether to in- 
crease the risk of a global war by taking additional measures that are 
open to the United States and its allies. We now have a localized 
conflict in Korea. Some of the military measures under discussion 
might well place the United States in the position of responsibility 
for broadening the war and at the same time losing most if not all of 
our allies. 

General MacArthur has stated that there are certain additional 
measures which can and should be taken, and that by so doing no un- 
acceptable increased risk of global war will result. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that these same measures do in- 
crease the risk of global war and that such a risk should not be taken 
unnecessarily. At the same time we recognize the military advan- 
tages that might accrue to the United Nations’ position in Korea and 
to the United States position in the Far East by these measures. While 
a field commander very properly estimates his needs from the view- 
point of operations in his own theater or sphere of action, those re- 
sponsible for higher direction must necessarily base their actions on 
broader aspects, and on the needs, actual or prospective, of several 
theaters. Tne Joint Chiefs of Staff, in view of their global responsi- 
bilities and their perspective with respect to the world-wide strategic 
situation, are in a better position than is any single theater commander 
to assess the risk of general war. Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are best able to judge our own military resources with which to meet 
that risk. 

GLOBAL STRATEGY CONSIDERED 


In order that all may understand the strategy which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff believe the United States must pursue, I would like 
to discuss in broad terms this perspective in which we view our secu- 
rity problems. 

As a background to our consideration of global strategy, we must 
realize that human beings have invented a great variety of techniques 
designed to influence other nations. Right now, nations are being 
subjected to persuasion by propaganda and coercion by force of arms. 
It is my conviction that broad and comprehensive knowledge of the 
strength, aims, and the policies of nations is basic to understanding 
the problem of security ina world of tension. 

We must understand—as we conduct our foreign affairs and our 
military affairs—that while power and nationalism prevail, it is 
up to us to gain strength through cooperative efforts with other 
nations which have common ideals and objectives with our own. At 
the same time, we must create and maintain the power essential to 
persuasion, and to our own security in such a world. We must under- 
stand the role and nature, including the limitations, of this power 
if we are to exercise it wisely. 

One of the great power potentials of this world is the United 
States of America and her allies. The other great power in this 
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world is Soviet Russia and her satellites. As much as we desire 
peace, we must realize that we have two centers of power supporting 
opposing ideologies. 

eras a global viewpoint—and with the security of our Nation of 
prime importance—our military mission is to support a policy of 
preventing communism from gaining the manpower, the resources, 
the raw materials, and the industrial capacity essential to world 
domination. If Soviet Russia ever controls the entire Eurasian land 
mass, then the Soviet-satellite imperialism may have the broad base 
upon which to build the military power to rule the world. 


PLAN OF KOREA, BERLIN, AND GREECE, AND TURKEY IN GLOBAL CONCEPT 


Three times in the past 5 years the Kremlin-inspired imperialism 
has been thwarted by direct action. 

In Berlin, Greece, and Korea, the free nations have opposed Com- 
munist aggression with a different type of action. But each time 
the power of the United States has been called upon and we have 
become involved. Each incident has cost us money, resources, and 
some lives. 

But in each instance we have prevented the domination of one 
more area, and the absorption of another source of manpower, raw 
materials, and resources. 

Korea, in spite of the importance of the engagement, must be looked 
upon with proper perspective. It is just one engagement, just one 
phase of this battle that we are having with the other power center 
in the world which opposes us and all we stand for. For 5 years this 
“guerrilla diplomacy” has been going on. In each of the actions 
in which we have participated to oppose this gangster conduct, we 
have risked world war III. But each time we have used methods 
short of total war. As costly as Berlin and Greece and Korea may 
be, they are less expensive than the vast destruction which would be 
inflicted upon all sides if a total war were to be precipitated. 


CONCEPT OF LIMITED WAR IN KOREA 


I am under no illusion that our present strategy of using means 
short of total war to achieve our ends and oppose communism is a 
guarantee that a world war will not be thrust upon us. Buta policy of 
patience and determination without provoking a world war, while 
we improve our military power, is one which we believe we must 
continue to follow. 

As long as we keep the conflict within its present scope, we are 
holding to a minimum the forces we must commit and tie down. 

The strategic alternative, enlargement of the war in Korea to 
include Red China, would probably delight the Kremlin more than 
anything else we could do. It would necessarily tie down additional 
forces, especially our sea power and our air power, while the Soviet 
Union would not be obliged to put a single man into the conflict. 

Under present circumstances. we have recommended against en- 
larging the war. The course of action often described as a “limited 
war” with Red China would increase the risk we are taking by en- 
gaging too much of our power in an area that is not the critical 
strategic prize. 
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Red China is not the powerful nation seeking to dominate the world. 
Frankly, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this strategy 
would involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and with the wrong enemy. 


ROLE OF JCS IN PLANNING POLICY 


There are some other considerations which have tended to obscure 
this main issue. Some critics have not hesitated to state that the 
policy our Government is following, and its included strategy, is not 
that which has been recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Statements have been made that the President, as Commander in 
Chief, and the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense, have 
a policy al] their own, and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been 
overridden. 

This is just not so. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have continually 
given their considered opinion—always from a military viewpoint— 
concerning our global capabilities and responsibilities and have recom- 
mended our present strategy in and for Korea. This has been the 
course of action which the Secretary of Defense and the Commander 
in Chief have adopted as far as practicable. 

I pointed out earlier that many times the international policy con- 
siderations, including the views of our allies, are also considered 
and in some instances modify the course of action. 

In other instances, even after the international considerations and 
the views of our allies have been considered, the proposed military 
strategy has not been altered. 

Our over-all policy has been one of steadfast patience and determina- 
tion in opposing Communist aggression without provoking unneces- 
sarily a total war. 


ADVISABILITY OF A “SHOWDOWN” NOW 


There are many critics who have become impatient with this stra- 
tegy and who would like to call for a show-down. From a purely 
military viewpoint, this is not desirable. We are not in the best mili- 
tary position to seek a show-down, even if it were the Nation’s desire 
to forfeit the chances for peace by precipitating a total war. 

Undoubtedly, this statement will be misconstrued by some critics 
who will say, “Why are the Joint Chiefs of Staff advertising the fact 
that we are not militarily in a position to have a show-down?” 

I can assure those critics that with the methods we must pursue in 
a democracy in order to support a military establishment—including 
this present investigation of our strategy in the Far East—our capa- 
bilities are not unknown to the Communists. 

They are apt students of military power, and fully realize that al- 
though we are not prepared to deliver any ultimatum, we could hurt 
them badly if they attacked us or our friends. 

They also know that with out potential, and the strength of our 
allies, in the long run they could not win a war with a United States 
that is alert, and continuously prepared. 

I would not be a proponent of any policy which would ignore the 
military facts and rush us headlong into a show-down before we are 
ready. It is true that this policy of armed resistance to aggression, 
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which we pursue while we are getting stronger, often risks a world 
war. But so far we have taken these risks without disastrous results. 

I think our global strategy is paying off and I see no reason to let 
impatience alter it in the Far East. Certainly the course of action 
we are pursuing has avoided a total war which could only bring death 
and destruction to millions of Americans, both in the United States 
and on the battlefield. Our present course of action has at the same 
time won us respect and admiration everywhere in the world, both 
inside and outside the iron curtain. 


POSSIBLE RESULTS FROM ENLARGING WAR TO CHINA 


There are also those who deplore the present military situation in 
Korea and urge us to engage Red China in a larger war to solve this 
problem. Taking on Red China is not a decisive move, does not guar- 
antee the end of the war in Korea, and may not bring China to her 
knees. We have only to look back to the five long years when the 
Japanese, one of the greatest military powers of that time, moved into 
China and had almost full control of a large part of China, and yet 
were never able to conclude that war successfully. I would say that 
from past history one would only jump from a smaller conflict to 
a larger deadlock at greater expense. My own feeling is to avoid 
such an engagement if possible because victory in Korea would not. 
be assured and victory over Red China would be many years away. 
We believe that every effort should be made to settle the present con- 
flict without extending it outside Korea. If this proves to be impos- 
sible, then other measures may have to be taken. 

In my consideration of this viewpoint, I am going back to the basic 
objective of the American people—as much peace as we can gain 
without appeasement. 


NATURE OF APPEASEMENT FROM MILITARY VIEWPOINT 


Some critics of our strategy say if we do not immediately bomb 
troop concentration points and airfields in Manchuria, it is “appease- 
ment.” If we do not immediately set up a blockade of Chinese ports— 
which to be successful would have to include British and Russian ports 
in Asia—it is “appeasement.” ‘These same critics would say that if we 
do not provide the logistical support and air and naval assistance to 
launch Chinese Nationalist troops into China it is “appeasement.” 

These critics ignore the vital questions: 

Will these actions, if taken, actually assure victory in Korea / 

Do these actions mean prolongation of the war by bringing Russia 
into the fight ? . 

Will these actions strip us of our allies in Korea and in other parts 
of the world? 

From a military viewpoint, appeasement oecurs when you give up 
something, which is rightfully free, to an aggressor without putting 
up a struggle, or making him pay a price. Forsaking Korea—with- 
drawing from the fight unless we are forced out—would be an appease- 
ment to aggression. Refusing to enlarge the quarrel to the point 
where our global capabilities are diminished, is certainly not appease- 
ment but is a militarily sound course of action under the present 
circumstances. 
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It is my sincere hope that these hearings will encourage us as a 
Nation to follow a steadfast and determined course of action in this 
world, which would deny any free nation to Soviet imperialism, and 
at the same time preserve the peace for which so many men died:in 
World War I, World War I, and in Greece, Indochina, Malaya, and 
Korea. 

BRADLEY'S MILITARY CAREER 


Chairman Russexx. General Bradley, just by way of background 
would you make a brief statement for the record of your long and dis- 
tinguished military career ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. I entered West Point from Missouri in 
August, August 1, 1911, graduated 1915, commissioned second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry and joined the Fourteenth Infantry Regiment. 
I served with that regiment for about 4 years at various stations in 
the West and Southwest and left the regiment in 1919 to serve as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at South Dakota State College 
for 1 year, at which time I was ordered to West Point in 1920, where 
I served as instructor in mathematics until 1924. 

I went to the advanced course in the Infantry School in 1924 and 
1925, at which time I was ordered on foreign service in Hawaii. 

I served with the Twenty-seventh Regiment of Infantry, then known 
as Wolfhounds, and still called Wolfhounds in Korea, commanded 
by Colonel Michaelis recently. 

Then I served with the National Guard and Reserve in downtown 
Honolulu in 1927 and 1928. 

I then went to the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, where I stayed for a while, and then went from there to the 
Infantry School, 1929 to 1933. 

I came to Washington to attend the Army War College in 1933 and 
1934, after which I again went to West Point as an instructor in mili- 
tary science and tactics from 1934 to 1938. 

I then served on the General Staff here in Washington from the 
1st of June 1938 until the end of February 1941, at which time I was 
sent to Fort Benning, Ga., as commandant of the Infantry School. 

After being there about a year, I was given command of the Eighty- 
second Division, which was idee reactivated at Camp Claiborne, La. 

After being with it 3 or 4 months, I was transferred to the Twenty- 
eighth Division, also at Alexandria, Camp Livingston. I took it to 
amphibious training in Florida during the winter, and in February 
1943 I received orders to go overseas to join General Eisenhower. 

I served as his personal representative and as deputy corps com- 
mander of General Patton’s Second Corps until about Apri] 15, in 
other words, about a month and a half, at which time I took com- 
mand of the Second Corps in north Africa; and after the northern 
Tunisian campaign was finished on about May 12, 1943, I went back 
and planned for the Sicilian invasion, headed the Second Corps into 
Sicily, and was there until September 8, 1943, when I left Sicily 
to go to Englind to form a staff of the First United States Army 
ae the First United States Army Group, and plan the invasion 
of France. 

I commanded the First Army then, on invasion, and was with it 
until the 1st of August, in other words, about 2 months after D-day, 
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at which time we broke up the divisions then in France into two 
American armies, and I then became the Army group commander, 
Army group headquarters becoming operative, and commanded the 
Army group which had been changed to Twelfth Army Group in 
designation, until the end of the war. 

I then came home, and as the chairman said, I was in the Veterans’ 
Administration from August 1 until November—August 1, 1945, until 
November 30, 1947, a little over 2 years. 

I then returned to the Department of the Army and became Chief 
of Staff of the Army on February 8, 1948, which position I held until 
I was made Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on August 15, 1949, 
sir. 
Chairman Rvussertx. The statement has been made here that you 
commanded the largest body of American troops that had ever been 
in action against any enemies. 

Do you care to comment on that ? 

General Braptey. Of course, they referred to combat troops. 

I think at one time there were 45 divisions in my Army group, and 
the total of the men assigned to the Army was about 1,200,000. 


DIRECTIVE OF JANUARY 12, STUDY OF JANUARY 12, AND PRESIDENT’S 
LETTER OF JANUARY 13, 1951 


Chairman Russert. The memorandum of January 12 has played 
quite a large part in these hearings, General Bradley. 

I wish you would outline for the committee your understanding of 
the four items in the January 12 memorandum to which General 
MacArthur referred, with special reference to whether that was a 
directive or whether there were any contingencies involved in tha 
four items to which he referred. 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to go back 
a little on that, because I think there has been some confusion on this 
memorandum, because there are really three things that took place 
about that time. 

There was a directive, dated January 12. There was a study which 
you speak of, dated January 12, and there was a letter from the Pres- 
ident to General MacArthur, dated January 13. In other words, there 
are three things in this period. I will confine my remarks now to 
the study which you speak about. 

Chairman Russety. No; I want you to clear up the confusion. 
You have named those three documents. I want you to start with 
January 11. 

General Braptey. Well, I will have to go back a little further than 
that on the study, sir. I just want to bring out to start with that 
there are three things involved and I think there has been some con- 
fusion here because there was a directive dated the 12th which I 
don’t think has been discussed much here, there was a study dated 
the 12th which has been discussed a great deal, and then there was the 
President’s letter to General MacArthur on policy dated the 13th. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, I have had some of the confusion and 
that is the reason I have asked you to clarify them. 

General Braptey. May I take them up one at a time, sir? 

Chairman Russexu. Yes. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF JCS JANUARY 12 STUDY 


General Braver. In late November, in fact November 28, when 
things were looking pretty bad in Korea, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed one of their Joint Staff committees to make a study of possi- 
ble lines of action which might be taken if the war in Korea ‘developed 
into an all-out war against ' China, either declared or undeclared. 

Now that was a directive which fin: lly ended up with the January 
12 study. They came up first with a study which was not agreed 
upon. There were split views in it between the services. 

Then they reworked that paper and came up with another one, an- 
other version of it, dated January 3, which was also not acceptable, and 
that one was reworked and we finally got down to a paper on which 
the Chiefs agreed, dated January 12. 

Now, when we consider one of these studies which are primarily 
for our own use, we consider a whole series, so to us we were think- 
ing of this in terms of the conditions under which we started the 
study. 

However, as we went forward in writing these different studies, 
the preamble or the reason for the study dropped out of it, so when 
we got up to the January 12 study, taken by itself it does not have 
the conditions under which we started the study, and at that time it 
was boiled down to merely the statement that it is tentatively agreed, 
was the term used, on the following objectives and possible lines of 
action. 

I want to emphasize again that it was not a directive. It was a 
study, and I would like to  expli iin right there that when we send a di- 
rective to the Commander in Chief, Far East, we draw up a draft of 
the study, a draft of the directive, take it to the Secretary of Defense, 
who approves it or disapproves it, and if he approves it, if it has poli- 
tical implications we then discuss it with the Secretary of State or 
Department of State and then it is taken to the President who O.K.’s 
it or passes judgment on it. 

It is then sent out as a directive. This particular study never went 
through that routine. In other words, it was never intended as a pros- 
pective directive to be handled in that way. It was a study for con- 
sideration along with other things that were going on at that time in 
trying to determine the policy, future policy toward Korea, and it 
was used for that purpose. 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, what was the directive now as contrasted 
with this study or memorandum ? 


GENESIS OF JANUARY 12 DIRECTIVE 


General Braptry. On January the 10th General MacArthur came in 
with a message pointing out that under the present conditions he 
thought we were going to have diffculty in staying in Korea. He 
pointed out that the morale of the troops was not too good after a long 
fight and some of the remarks that had been made about them at va- 
rious places in the world, and it was rather a gloomy message. 

The Chiefs proposed an answer to that, and it was discussed with 
the Department of State and they wanted to put certain political rea- 
sons also in this directive. The Joint Chiefs of Staff objected to that. 
It ended up in a discussion at the White House with the President, 
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and the decision was made that the military part of this discussion 
would be pulled out and sent as a directive to General MacArthur, and 
then the State Department would prepare with the President a letter 
on political policy which he would send separately. So, the military 
part of that was pulled out and sent in the directive of January the 
12th. 

The political part of it was pulled out and fixed up with the Presi- 
dent, and he sent it under his signature on the 15th. 

Chairman Russet. Now the January 12th directive was then in 
response to this communication from General MacArthur? 

General Braptey. It was in response to his communication 2 days 
before; yes. 

Chairman Russetx. Will you give us the broad outlines of that 
directive ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. It directed him to defend in successive 
positions if necessary, and always with the understanding that the 
security of his troops was paramount. 

That is in brief form what it was. It told him, as I say, to defend 
in successive positions; in other words, to stay in Korea. In addition 
to that, we were so concerned with the situation as painted in General 
MacArthur’s wire of January 10 that two of the Chiefs, General Col- 
lins and General Vandenberg, left on the evening of the 12th right 
after we had cleared the directive and went to Japan and on into Korea 
to see for themselves just what the situation was. Fortunately, about 
that time the situation began to improve, and from then on the posi- 
tion was stabilized and we even started to come back. 

Chairman Russetu. The January 12th directive then was to the ef- 
fect that he should stay in Korea if that could be done without en- 
dangering the security of his forces ¢ 

General Braptey. I can give you a paraphrase of that message if 
you desire, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, that will be all right, give a paraphrase. 
I have been somewhat uncertain as to the sequence, the reason for these 
three papers since these hearings opened, and I want them clarified. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. I would like to emphasize again that 
the one that was started back in November ended up asa study. This 
one was a directive which took—the formulation of it took—place over 
2 days, and the political one really over 3 days. 

Senator Morse. Do you have the page from which the general is 
reading, Mr. Chairman? 

General Bravery. No, sir; I have a paraphrase of a message I will 
give you, sir, if I may. 

Senator Morse. I thought you were reading from an exhibit. 


PARAPHRASE OF JANUARY 12 DIRECTIVE 


General Braptey. I am reading from a note I have in my book, sir. 


We are forced to the conclusion, based upon all the factors known to us, inelud- 
ing particularly those presented in your recent message, that it is infeasible 
under existing conditions, including sustained major effort by Communist China, 
to hold the position in Korea for a protracted period. 

It would be to our national interests, however, and also to the interests of the 
UN, before you issue firm instructions for initiation of evacuation of troops from 
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Korea to gain some further time for essential military and diplomatic consulta- 
tions with UN countries participating in Korean effort. 

It is important also to the future of UN and NATO organizations, to the United 
States prestige world-wide, and to efforts to organize anti-Communist resistance 
in Asia, that maximum practical punishment be inflicted on Communist aggres- 
sors and that Korea not be evacuated unless actually forced by military con- 
siderations. In Washington it is not possible to evaluate present state of morale 
and combat efficiency of UN forces. 


[ Deleted. | 


In your messages of 30 December 1950 and 4 January 1951, you had indicated 
it would not be necessary to make an anticipatory decision to evacuate until our 
forces had arrived at the old Pusan beachhead. 

Including consideration of the factors outlined above, your estimate is desired 
as to timing and conditions under which you will have to issue instructions to 
evacuate Korea. 

Directive contained in paragraph (c) of our message of 9 January meanwhile 
remains in effect. 


That was, as I said, to fight in successive positions. 
NATURE OF JANUARY 12, 1951, STUDY BY JCS 


Chairman Russet. Now, did you construe the four paragraphs 
which were outlined by General MacArthur in his address, I believe, 
the bombing of the bases, or air reconnaissance, and the use of Chinese 
troops, blockade of the coast of China—I believe that is the gist of 
it—did you construe that as having been contained in any order that 
was issued to General MacArthur or any instructions of approval 


of any policy he had promulgated, or was it perfectly clear that that 


was a matter that was still under study, in your opinion ? 

General Braptey. Well, Mr. Chairman, to us it was clear that it was 
a study. Maybe it wasn’t, and apparently it was not, to General 
MacArthur; but to us it was perfectly apparent that it was a study and 
was never handled as a proposed directive. It was a study which we 
used in the National Security Council in considering future actions 
if this thing developed into war against China. 

Chairman Russett. How was that forwarded to General Mac- 
Arthur? 

General Braptey. It was forwarded in two ways. General Collins 
carried it to him, and discussed it with him when he arrived there on 
January 14. It was also sent to him later by the Army for informa- 
tion several days later; in fact, in a rather short form by message, by 
radio. So, it was actually sent to him in two ways, sir. 

Chairman Russxxu. Of course, General Collins would be the proper 
person to inquire of as to the nature of the conversations he had with 
General MacArthur? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I do not know the nature, the full na- 
ture, of those discussions. 


REASONS FOR JANUARY 13 LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 


Chairman Russe.ixi. Did I understand you to say now that the Joint 
Chiefs objected at a conference that was held at the White House to 
include the political considerations in the directive of January 12? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. We thought that the military part and 
the political part should be sent separately. 
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Chairman Russeit. And that accounts for the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s letter, I believe you said, followed this directive, and these in- 
structions, this study ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and the one that was sent on the 12th 
was a military directive. The one that was sent on the 13th, outlin- 
ing certain political reasons, specifically said: “This is not a 
directive.” 


BRADLEY’S FIRST AWARENESS OF MOVE TO RELIEVE MAC ARTHUR 


Chairman Russett. When did you first learn or when were you first 
consulted with respect to the advisability of relieving General Mac- 
Arthur of his several commands? When did you first learn that that 
was under discussion? When was your opinion first asked ? 

General Braptey. If you don’t mind, I will refer to notes, because 
when you start referring to back dates, unless you refer to notes, you 
are apt to get confused. 

Chairman Russexx. All right, sir. 

General Braptey. My first information that there was some con- 
cern being shown by the President over this was late the afternoon 
of Thursday, the 5th of April. When I received the information—I 
don’t remember where from, but I think I received it from a tele- 
phone from someone—I called the Joint Chiefs of Staff together 
for about 30 minutes, from 5 to 5:30 in the afternoon, and told them 
that the President was concerned about some statements that had 
been made by General MacArthur, and that they should begin study- 
ing the military aspects of it. There was nothing more than that 
said about it. 

Chairman Russett. When were you next approached with respect 
to this? 

General Brapitey. On Friday, the 6th of April, there was a meeting 
in the President’s office, right after a Cabinet meeting, at which they 
asked me to join certain others, including Secretary Acheson, Gen- 
eral Marshall, Mr. Harriman; and we were with the President, 
I would say, from around 11:30 to 12:30, and that is the first time 
I had heard first-hand the concern of the President in the matter. 


DISCUSSIONS OF JCS ON MAC ARTHUR REMOVAL 


Chairman Russreti. Did you subsequently call another conference 
of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. There were subsequent meetings with 
the same four people—I believe General Marshall has explained that 
to you—and then.on Saturday we were told that the President would 
like to have the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Russeii. What day of the month would that be? 

General Braptey. That was Saturday, April 7. We were told they 
would like to have the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and we 
should give them to General Marshall at 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon. 
That would have been Sunday, the 8th of April. 

So, I called the Chiefs together at 2 p. m. Sunday, the 8th of April, 
in my office, at which time I presented to them the concern of the 
President and what he had in mind, and two or three other subjects 
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were discussed between the time we met at 2 o’clock and 4 o’clock, 

when we went up to join General Marshall, and at 4 o’clock we went 

up to join him in a further conference, which lasted for about an hour, 
guess. 

Chairman Russetu. Were all of the Joint Chiefs present ? 

General Brapiry. All the Chiefs were present. 

Chairman Russet. Were their opinions asked individually as to 
the wisdom of the course that was under consideration ? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. After we discussed it and went up to 
General Marshall’s office, he asked each of the three Chiefs their indi- 
vidual views, and there was some discussion in which they were all 
in agreement on the reasons that they advanced why they thought, 
froma military point of view, alone, he should be relieved. 

Chairman Rosse.u. Were the Joint Chiefs unanimous in their opin- 
ion that, from the military standpoint, General MacArthur should 
be relieved ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Russet. Were you present when the final decision was 


taken to relieve General MacArthur? 

General Braptey. Yes. The final decision was made on Monday, 
the 9th of April, at the White House; and I was present when that 
decision was made. 

Chairman Russetx. Did the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs— 
did they approve of the immediate relief of General MacArthur? Was 
there any discussion as to delay in time, or did any of them express 
any objection to the immediate relief of General MacArthur ¢ 

General Brapiey. I don’t remember that the exact time of the relief 
was discussed. Maybe some of the Chiefs will remember. I didn’t 
include it in my notes I made immediately afterward, as to the timing 
of it. 

The question of whether or not he could be left in part of his posi- 
tion and relieved of the command in Korea was discussed and from a 
military point of view, the Chiefs thought that was not feasible. 

Chairman Russet. They were unanimous in that. opinion ¢ 

General Brap.ey. Yes. 


STATE DEPARTMENT INFLUENCE ON DIRECTIVES TO MAC ARTHUR 


Chairman Russetit. You made some reference there in the opening 
part of your statement—TI can’t quote it verbatim—as to the part that 
political considerations play in military policy. 

Have the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs as to our military 
policy in Korea been influenced by political decisions that have been 
made in the Department of State? 

General Brapiry. We have not had any proposed directive dis- 
approved because of State action, as far as Korea is concerned. I 
think it is known that the military did recommend different action 
with reference to Formosa about a year and a half ago, which was not 
taken because of certain political considerations, but I don’t know of 
anything in Korea where a proposed military directive has been dis- 
approved because of State Department objection. 

Chairman Russett. Were there any disagreements or misunder- 
standings between the Joints Chiefs or the Defense Establishment with 
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General MacArthur prior to the outbreak in Korea that you have 
any knowledge of ? 
General BrabLey. No, sir; I don’t recall any. 


DANGER OF RUSSIAN INTERVENTION IF WAR EXTENDED 


Chairman Russeti. Now, in your opening statement, General, you 
referred to the fact that the Chiefs were in agreement as to the danger 
of Russian intervention if the war in Asia were extended as recom- 
mended by General MacArthur. 

Was that finding as to the danger of Russian intervention a unani- 
mous decision on the part of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; they all feel that way. 

Senator SautronsraLu. Will you repeat that question, please, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. I asked him if the decision of the Joint Chiefs 
as to the danger of Russian intervention in the event of the adoption 
of the MacArthur program was unanimous. 

Is that danger regarded as being remote or very real by the Joint 
Chiefs ? 

General Braptey. Well, we think there is a real danger. Now the 
degree of that is anybody’s opinion, Mr. Chairman. In our case we 
believe it is a risk which we should not take at this time. 

Chairman Russeti. What do you base your opinion on? 

General Braptey. Well, the strength that they have in the Far 
East—I mean that the Russians have in the Far East; the fact that 
they have been supporting China in its operation ; they’ were support- 
ing North Korea previously; the question of whether or not they can 
afford to lose in Korea; and the fact that they have an arrangement 
with China whereby if China is attacked under certain conditions 
Russia will come to her assistance. 


DATES MAC ARTHUR FIRST RECOMMENDED ADDITIONAL ACTION 


Chairman Russett. When did General MacArthur first recommend 
to the Joint Chiefs approval of his policies for extending the war into 
Manchuria by air bombardment and by a blockade of the China coast ? 

General Braptey. Well, about as soon as the Chinese began coming 
in. His first message on the subject was about November 6, in whic h 
he wanted to attack the bridges across the Yalu, and ‘this was the 
first intimation that we had that they were coming across in great 
force. And we held him up on that bombing until we could check on 
it, and then gave him permission to go ahead and bomb the Korean 
end of the bridges. And then from then on there were intimations 
that he would like to go right on into Manchuria and oo the bases 
across the Yalu, beginning, oh, around November 6 or 8, from then on. 

Chairman Russetxi. Did he bring in his views on the desir: ability 
of employing the Chinese Nationalist troops at the same time, or was 
that a later recommendation ? 

General Brapitey. Well, he had discussed it before that. In other 
words, back in August the question had first come up. At that time 
he did not recommend the employment of Chinese Nationalist troops 
in Korea. Then when the attack came on in such strength and around 
the end of November, then he made a recommendation that the Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa be used in Korea. 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF REACTION TO MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chairman Russeu. Will you state briefly the reasons why the 
Joint Chiefs did not approve of that recommendation ? 

General Brapiey. In our opinion the Nationalist troops on Formosa 
had very limited capabilities, particularly for offensive action. As 
General MacArthur himself had pointed out, they would have to have 
almost complete logistical support from ourselves, transportation 
furnished. In the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, their leader- 
ship, equipment, and training were all of such a state that they would 
be of limited use in offensive operations. 

Chairman Russetz. Do you favor the imposition of an economic 
blockade on China? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. Economic sanctions is what I think 
you mean. 

Chairman Russetx. Yes, economic blockade; that means sanctions. 

Do you favor a naval blockade against China under the existing 
circumstances ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I believe that was one of the points 
that General MacArthur made—that he favored a blockade. It must 
be realized that a naval blockade is actually and can be taken certainly 
as an act of war; and in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs, the naval 
blockade would not be effective unless it was a United Nations block- 
ade and not just a United States blockade. 


EFFECT ON ALLIES OF EXTENSION OF WAR 


Chairman Russeii. You stated something in your opening state- 
ment about the loss of our allies in Europe. What effect do you think 
it would have on our allies if the war were extended in Manchuria or 
into China? 

General Braptry. Well, if it were extended by United States action 
alone, I think we might stand the chance of losing some of our allies, 
because they are under the gun more or less in Europe and they are 
very reluctant to see anything done which might bring on a world 
war IIT at this time, so consequently it is our opinion that they would 
be very reluctant to join in extension of the war beyond Korea, and 
therefore that is why I say that we stand the chance, if we take that 
action ourselves, of having them drop out on us and discontinue their 
support. 

IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE TO UNITED STATES 


Chairman Russeitz. Do you wish to elaborate on your statement as 
to the importance you attach to maintaining a free Western Europe? 
I believe you mentioned it in your statement. How is it important 
militarily to the United States? 

General Braptry. Well, that is where we have a lot of our trade. 
Furthermore, getting back specifically to my statement, Western 
Europe contains the manpower, the resources, the know-how, and 
industrial capacity which if added to what Russia already has would 
make her a very formidable opponent. 

Right now we have a great advantage on Russia in production of 
steel and other industrial products. If she should overrun Europe 
and take on the additional manpower and industrial capacity there 
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and add it to her own, it would be about equal to our own, I would 
guess. 
RUSSIAN CAPACITY FOR WAR IN FAR EAST 


Chairman Russeix. What is your professional military opinion as 
to the potential for waging war of the Russian forces that are now 
stationed in Asia? 

General Bravery. Well, in my opinion they have the capability of 
causing us a great deal of difficulty to say the least. 

| Deleted. | 

Chairman Russet. How about the difficulty in supplying those 
forces, would they be effective in any military action extended over 
any period of time? 

General Braptry. That has always been one of Russia’s weaknesses 
in the Far East, the fact that she has only one railroad line. It is 
true, it has been double-tracked, so that they have increased its ca 
pacity. However, for the last several years, they, have attempted to 
increase the war production in the Far East so as to make it less 
dependent upon the industries of Urals, and of western Russia. 

Undoubtedly she has enough supplies there, already in her supply 
dumps, to supply for a considerable length of time, the divisions she 
has in that area. 

Chairman Russett. General, one thing hasn’t been brought into 
this discussion. 


PREWAR RUSSO-JAPANESE ENGAGEMENTS IN MANCHURIA 


T recall that before World War II there were constant reports of 
large engagements between Russian and Japanese troops along the 
Manchurian border, or somewhere in that area. 

It was referred to as an undeclared war in some newspaper articles 
I saw. 

Do you know anything about those? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. That went on for several years, and 
the engagements involved units up to the size of a corps, on each side. 

Chairman Russeun. An army corps? 

General Braptry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe, Do you know whether or not Russia experienc ed 
any difficulties in supplying those troops during those engagements? 

General Braptey. I know nothing about the supply problem at that 
time, sir. 

Chairman Russety. I believe my time is about out, but I have one 
more question I want to ask you, General. 


BEST POLICY IN KOREA 


Is it your professional military opinion, concurred in by all of the 
Joint Chiefs, that the present policy in Korea is the best policy for 
this country to pursue ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. We think that we should try this policy, 
and hope that we can get decisive results without extending the war 
outside of Korea. 

Chairman Rossett. Well, do you think that the adoption of the 
MacArthur policies would hasten an end to the struggle in Korea ? 
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General Brapiey. There is no assurance that it would. 

In other words, we do not believe the extension of it by extension 
of bombing would get decisive results. We have about 200 miles of 
enemy supply lines to work on now, and you would only extend that 
length back into Manchuria, and we do not think that it would be 
decisive. 

Chairman Russety. Well, my time has expired. 

Senator Connally ? 

Chairman Connatiy. Suppose we don’t use all of our half-hour? 

Chairman Russet. Then, you have another round of questions 
later on. 

Chairman Connatiy. General Bradley, I want to say that I have 
a very high regard for your military abilities, your general abilities, 
and am very glad to have you here as a witness today. 

I don’t want to be repetitious, but it is somewhat difficult to avoid it. 

As I understand it, you have testified that all of he Chiefs of Staff 
agreed to the action taken with reference to the MacArthur matter? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR AND NAVAL POWER IN KOREA 


Chairman Connatty. I want to ask you if you believe, or are of 
the opinion that air and sea, alone, without ground tréops, could stop 
the Chinese hordes from coming over on us in Korea 4 

General Braptey. No, sir; I do not. 

Normally, you think of strategic bombing as going after the sources 
of production. The sources of production in this case are very largely 


out of reach of any strategic bombing because they are not even in 
China. 

We think that such action could not be decisive, by itself. 

That has been proven many times, that air, by itself, is not decisive ; 
and General Vandenberg will tell you that in just as positive terms 
as I am telling you, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. Well, as a matter of fact t, in Korea, when 
these different waves of the enemy have poured in, the air power 
has not been sufficient to stop them, has it? 

General Bravery. No, sir; because they move at night, they move 
across country, and while the Air Force has kept a lot of the bridges 
knocked out, both railroad and road bridges, it has been unable to stop 
the advance of the Chinese, both as to manpower and supplies. 

It certainly has hampered, and withoit this air power, we would 
have been in a very bad way many times, but even though it has had 
tremendous effect on it, it cannot, in itself, stop it. 

Chairman Connatiy. And of course the sea power can’t do any- 
thing in Korea ? 

General Bravtry. The naval blockade of Korea, we think, has 

rather effectively stopped the import of supplies by water, so that 
it has been effective to that extent, causing the supplies to have to 
come by railroad and road. 

Chairman Connatty. Well, they would have to come in over the 
north part of Korea, from Manchuria, or from Red Russia? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 
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IMPORTANCE OF OUR ALLIES 


Chairman Connatiy. A good deal has been said about our allies. 

How important are our allies, looking at the global picture—how 
important are our allies to our own operations ¢ 

General Brapiey. Well, I believe most everyone considers them 
very important. I think that was verified by the Congress when they 
approved the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to which we be- 
long, along with 11 other nations. 

Chairman Connatiy. The reason I asked you that is, How could 
we “go it alone,” on two fronts, one in Asia and one in Europe? 

General Braptey. Well, it would be pretty tough, sir; because the 
more assistance you have, both militarily and industrially, the better 
off you are in combating communism, or in fighting a war. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, isn’t it also of an advantage, a great 
advantage, psychologically, to have these allies, and have the world 
know that they are our allies? 

General Brapitey. Very much so, and if we should ever lose them 
completely, and be confined to the Western Hemisphere, we would 
have an entirely different situation and different standards of living 
than we have at the present time. 


ACTION AGAINST CHINA MAINLAND WITHOUT USING GROUND TROOPS 


Chairman Connatiy. Now, it has been suggested here that no 
American ground soldiers should set foot on Chinese territory, with 
which I agree. I don’t want to see any American troops go into 
China. But if we have an all-out war, and the war should expand to 
include China, would it not almost inevitably follow that at some 
time in the future development of that, we would have to put ground 
troops on Chinese soil ? 

General Brap.ey. To get decisive results, in my opinion you would. 

Chairman Connatiy. That is what I am asking about. 

General Brap.ey. In other words, if you go to an all-out war with 
China, I think you would have to do something like the Japanese did. 
Go in and try to get a decision. I do not believe you could get any 
decision by naval and air action alone. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, naval and air action as against China 
without ground troops would mean just sort of a holding proposition, 
would it not? 

General BrapLtey. Well, I think it would be a rather long-drawn-out 
affair in which you would try to knock out their centers of communica- 
tion and knock out as much of their industry as possible, possibly try 
to limit them on supplies and food without taking any positive action 
inside China itself. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, I just do not want to have an American 
Army bogging down in China. Ground troops in China I feel would 
bog down in that tremendous area under all the difficulties which are 
presented to us. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Chairman Russevy. Senator Bridges. 


BRADLEY'S’ FIRST INDICATION OF MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Brinces. General, you were developing the sequence of the 
recall of General MacArthur. You said the first you knew about it was 
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on April 5 when you got a telephone call. Who made the telephone 
call to you? 

General Braptey. I don’t recall, Senator. 

Senator Brivees. Did it come from the White House or the Secre- 
tary of State? 

eneral Braptey. I don’t know, sir, where it came from, It may 
have been from the White House, it may have been from the Secretary 
of Defense’s office. I don’t know, sir. 

I just got a warning that this thing was coming up because the Pres- 
ident was concerned about it, and I frankly do not remember where 
it came from, and I am not too sure it came by telephone. My memory 
is that I got a call from someone.. 

Senator Brinces. Well, that is important to know who originated 
the idea. It was not you that originated the idea of firing MacArthur 
then ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Briness. It was not the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Brivces. But you did get it you think by telephone. It 
might have come from the White House or it might have come from the 
Secretary of State or from the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I don’t remember where it came from. 
I just got word that the President was concerned about it and I warned 
the Chiefs that they had better start thinking about it because they 
— be asked their opinions. 

enator Brinces. But you will admit that is a pretty important 
point which you can’t remember, General ? 

General Braptey. Well, it might be important only to prove that 
the Chiefs didn’t start it, but other than that I don’t know where it 
came from or just what bearing it has. 


WHEN FINAL DECISION WAS MADE 


Senator Brincrs. Well, now at the April 9 conference at the White 
House when the final decision was made, who was there? 

General Braptey. At the time the decision was made? 

Senator Brinces. Yes; April 9. 

General Bravery. Secretary Acheson, General Marshall, Mr. Harri- 
man, and myself met with the President. 

Senator Brincrs. There the final decision was made. And was it 
ut that time the decision which General Marshall testified to to have 
Secretary Pace notify General MacArthur was made? 

General Brapiey. I can’t remember whether it came up at that 
time or whether it came up the next day when we presented to the 
President certain ideas and drafts of messages for his consideration 
which would carry into execution his decision made the day before. 
I don’t remember whether we had any of those discussions on the 
9th or whether or not they were all on the 10th. 


POSSIBLE LEAK ON MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Bripces. And General Marshall testified that the reason 
the Pace notification method was not carried out was a leak. Do you 
know where the leak came from ? 
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General Brapiey. I am not too sure it was a leak. Of course Gen- 
eral Marshall is entitled to his own opinion. I am not too sure there 
was a leak on the matter. 

Senator Brivcrs. Do you mean then it was deliberately given out? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I am not sure that General MacArthur 
knew that this was coming. There had been so much in the papers a 
few days while this discussion was going on, you can’t hide the fact 
that certain people go to the White House, there had been so much 
in the papers about the discussion and speculation as to whether or 
not the President was going to relieve him, that I think everyone was 
jumping at conclusions, and I in my own mind have not said that there 
was a leak. It just may have been that people were jumping to con- 
clusions as to what might happen. 

yerigd Brivces. Well, then you disagree with Secretary Marshall 
on that ¢ 

General Brapiey. I don’t disagree. I don’t admit to myself that 
there was such a thing asa leak. I am not sure there was. 

Senator Brivces. How did certain foreign countries get the infor- 
mation in advance about MacArthur’s recall ? 

General Braptey. I don’t know; I didn’t know they did. 

Senator Brinces. Well, for instance, certainly Madam Pandit, the 
Ambassadress from India, announced in the papers that she knew it 
between 11:30 and 12, and that was sometime in advance of when the 
formal announcement was made publicly, in which you courteously 
attempted to reach members of this committee and tell them. 

Now it is quite important here whether there was a leak, whether it 
was deliberately given out, and who informed foreign countries, which 
I think is a very bad thing, before officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment know. 

General Brapiey. I wouldn’t know because I didn’t even know until 
this time that they had known in advance. 

Senator Bripcrs. Well, that appeared in the papers. 

Now did the Joint Chiefs of Staff ever take a formal vote to recall 
MacArthur ¢ 


ACTION OF JCS ON REQUEST FOR MILITARY OPINION 


General Braptey. They unanimously agreed, that from a purely 
military point of view they thought he should be relieved, and they 
gave those reasons to General Marshall, and I repeated them to the 
President. 

Senator Brinces. But they did not take a formal vote? 

General Braptey. We never take a formal vote of holding up hands 
or anything like that. We have a discussion, and if there is any dis- 
agreement it comes out. In this case all three of them stated their 
reasons why they thought from a purely military point of view he 
should be relieved. 

Senator Brinces. Well, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if they did 
not take a vote, did they request the ouster of General MacArthur? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. They were asked for their opinion, and 
they expressed it; and it was asked from a military point of view, 
and they expressed it from a military point of view. 

Senator Brinces. In other words, the origin of the firing of Mac- 
Arthur occurred first on a political level. You do not know where— 
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at the White House, Secretary of State, or just where it came from. 
And the only action the Joint Chiefs of Staff took was in response to 
that, where they agreed to the recall ? 

General Brapzey. I think it is not quite a question of agreed. They 
were asked their opinion from a military point of view, whether or 
not he should be relieved, and they said “Yes”. 

Senator Brinces. In other words, they did not initiate the request? 

General Brapiey. They did not. . 

Senator Briners. They made no request ? 

General Braptey. They did not. 

Senator Briwces. They took no formal vote? 

General Braptey. Well, they ncver take a formal vote that you are 
talking about. We get around a table and express our opinions, and 
if they all give reasons why they think this thing ought to be done, 
that is a vote in itself. There is no such thing as a secret ballot or 
holding up of hands. 

Senator Brinces. But they did finally concur. 


FIRST LOYALTY TO COUNTRY 


Now, General Bradley, what do you consider your first loyalty ? 

General Braptey. To my country. 

Senator Brinces. To your country. When you took your oath of 
office, you took it to uphold the Constitution of the United States? 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Senator Brinces. And you believe that General MacArthur took his 
oath to uphold the Constitution, do you not ? 


General Brapiey. I am sure he did; yes, sir. 
Senator Brinvcrs. And his first loyalty is to his country? 
General Brapiey. Right. 


ADVISIBILITY OF SPEAKING OUT IN BEST INTERESTS OF COUNTRY 


Senator Brinces. Therefore, you consider your first loyalty to your 
country, and you concede that General MacArthur probably consid- 
ered his first loyalty to his country; and then if he felt very deeply or 
if you felt very deeply something was against the best interests of your 
country, don’t you think you have a right to speak out or General 
MacArthur had a right to speak out? 

General Braptey. Yes, but I think I would say it to those in au- 
thority instead of carrying it to the public. 

Senator Briners. Well now, for instance, I have here an advance 
copy of your book, which I have enjoyed reading, and it is very inter- 
esting. I quote from page 543: 

With Ninth. Army on the Elbe, the First on the Mulde, and the Ruhr shrinking 
under the pressure of three corps, I was anxious to push southeast, rout the 
enemy out of Bavaria, and clear the United States zone of occupation to the 
Austrian frontier. From there we would push on down the Danube to head east 
toward Vienna and cut off the enemy force from withdrawal into the redoubt. 
By now I was especially anxious to occupy all of the United States zone of occupa- 
tion, for though we would be forced by agreement to quit the Russian zone, we 
had no such assurance that the Red army would get out as willingly if they oc- 
cupied ours. Rather than make a test of Russian compliance with the zonal 
ecm we would sweep up Our own United States sector without help from the 

ed army. 


Now, that is a very positive statement of your views at that time. 
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In the light of what has happened since, and in the light of your 
strong feelings at that time, with your first loyalty to your country, 
don’t you think that you should have spoken out at that time rather 
than see what has later developed here, which has been tragic? 

General Braptey. You must remember that I was removed by 
several echelons from the top of government at that time. This was a 
fait accompli; it had been decided long before as to what the various 
occupation zones would be. That was decided by the three govern- 
ments, and then later France, and, as I say, | was much removed from 
the top of government at that time. 

I was a field commander, and I de not believe it was up to me to try 
and put a letter back through channels protesting to the President of 
the United States the decisions which had already been made by a Big 
Three Conference. 

Senator Brinces. Well, with your first loyalty to your country, and 
you, in your heart, apparently, from your book, knowing that was 
wrong, don’t you feel that you had an obligation to speak out / 

General Brapitry. Well, I did discuss this with General Eisenhower, 
my immediate superior. What action he took I don’t know. 


LOSS OF ALLIES AS RESULT OF ADOPTING MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Brinces. Were you ever told by the Secretary of State or 
the State Department that some of our allies would run out on us in 
ease we followed the MacArthur recommendations, in spite of their 
solemn agreement with us through the Atlantic Pact? 

General Brap.tey. Please read that question back. 

(The pending question was read by the reporter. ) 

General Braptey. No; I don’t think we were ever told in any posi- 
tive terms such as that. We have discussions with State Department 
representatives usually every week. That is, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Deputy Chiefs of Staff meet with some of the Assistant Secre- 
taries, no papers, we just sit down and discuss these things, and maybe 
at times during those discussions, we discussed the possibility of 
these people dropping out. 

I wouldn’t be surprised. There was never any formal statement 
made to us by-the State Department that this would happen that I 
know of. 

Senator Briners. What is the basis of your belief then, which you 
have expressed here, that we would lose our allies or we might lose 
our allies if we followed the MacArthur recommendations? 

General Braptey. I believe it is well known that the British have 
a different policy toward China and Formosa than our Government 
has, and they are the principal contributors to the forces in Korea 
other than ourselves and South Korea. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO NATIONALISTS AND OTHERS 


Senator Brinees. General, you have referred to the fact that one 
of the reasons why the Nationalist troops were not used is the fact 
that they were not properly equipped at that time, so they could be 
of use. 

Isn’t it a fact that we are now and have been since that time helping 
supply some of our allies that are furnishing troops in Korea ? 
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General Braptry. Yes; and we have since that time started fur- 
nishing military assistance to the Nationalists on Formosa. 

Senator Bripces. So it would not be out of line with the policy of 
our country if we had started to furnish supplies and equipment to 
the Chinese Nationalists just as we did to our other allies, would it? 

General Braptey. It so happened that up until last summer it was 
not the policy of our Government to help the Nationalists on Formosa 
at that time. 





PRECEDENTS FOR LIMITATIONS ON MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Brinces. General, will you give me any illustration that 
you know—and I know you are a great student of military history— 
where a commander has been ordered into combat and told to advance 
and yet told that he couldn’t destroy the supply bases and the supply 
lines of his enemy ? 

Generat Brapiey. No; I don’t think I can recall any. As a matter 
of fact, such would not be applicable many years back because it only 
applies where you have air power, and we haven’t had air power for 
many years; so you couldn’t look very far back into history to look 
for one. 

Senator Brinces. Even back in our Civil War days wasn’t one of 
the pers targets in those days the supply line of the opposing 
arm 

Cease Brapiey. Yes; it was confined, of course, to ground action 
against them and naval action, of course—blockade. 


















BACKGROUND OF DIRECTIVES ON RACIN 
























Senator Brinces. Can you name another case in history where mili- 
tary directives have been given not to attack military bases, not to 
bomb military bases, even within the area of conflict 4 

General Braptey. I don’t recall any. I assume you are referring : 
in this case to the bombing of Racin ? q 

Senator Brivcrs. Yes. 

General Braptey. No; I don’t recall any, and I don’t recall any 
case where you would have a similar situation facing you. As far as 
bombing of Racin is concerned, I would like to correct one thing. 

Statements have been used here before this committee several times 
that it is 35 miles from the Russian border. It is not 35 miles. It is 
around 17 or 18 miles—I have a map here with me if anybody wants 
to look at it. 

Now, permission to bomb Racin was given twice. One of the 
bombings was carried out and the other one had to be diverted because 
of weather to its secondary target; and after that we did not give fur- 
ther permission to bomb it, because, as I say, it is 17 miles from the 
border, the railroad from Racin down the coast is not completed, 
and it is not as good a supply point for the North Koreans as Chong- 
jin, which is farther down the coast and has rail connections with 
Russia and on down into Korea through Hungnam. 

Racin, or Najin—it has two names—does not have rail communica- 
tions completed on south of it. 
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SANCTUARIES 


Senator Briers. Do you think it is fair to ask American troops to 
go into battle when the enemy has a complete sanctuary across the 
river and the only sanctuary the American troops would have would 
be in the ocean, the other way ? 

General Brapiey. Well, I don’t admit that they don’t have any 
other sanctuary actually. Right now we are bombing their troop com- 
centrations over about a 200-mile line of communications, we are 
bombing their troops, we are bombing any airfields that occur in 
North Korea. : 

They are not bombing our ports and supply installations, and they 
are not bombing our troops. 

So that, in a way, we have a sanctuary, too, under the conditions 
under which we are fighting. 


GREATER DANGERS NOW THAN IN JUNE 1950 


Senator Brinegs. General, is there any greater danger now involved 
or any greater hazards involved now that we didn’t know about in 
doing this, than when we went into Korea ? 

General Bravery. Well, to the extent that Russia has shown that 
she is willing to risk war more than she had ever shown before the 
Korean incltiont, I think to that extent there is a greater danger. 

Senator Brivcrs. How has she shown she would be willing to risk 
war? 

General Braptey. By backing the North Koreans with supplies 
and technical assistance, by getting China to come into the war 
and supplying her with war naan including ammunition, trucks, 
planes, and so forth. 

And she must know that all of that increases the risk of world 
war. 

MANNER OF REMOVAL 


Senator Brincrs. Assuming that all you say, for the moment, about 
General MacArthur’s position is a fact, do you believe the method 
used in removing him was correct? I mean his summary removal. 

General Brapiey. I think, frankly, it would have been better had 
it been handled in a little different way, and it was intended to be 
handled a different way, and then the decision was made to handle 
it differently. 


EFFECT OF REMOVAL ON MORALE HERE AND ABROAD 


Senator Brinees. Do you think it was good for the morale of our 
troops to do it this way? 

General Brapiey. I don’t think it had any particular effect on the 
morale of our troops. 

Senator Bripcres. Would you be surprised that a great many people 
have written certain Senators—they have certainly written me— 
saying that it has had a real effect on the troops? 

General Braptey. No; we get a lot of letters on many subjects, 
and I know a lot of people think it should have been done differently 
and some people may think that it has had an adverse effect on the 
morale of our troops. 
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I personally doubt if it had very much, because the outstanding 
leadership of General Ridgway has raised the morale of the troops 
in Korea to such an extent that they were a very different army from 
what they had been a couple of months before when they were re- 
treating. 

Senator Brwcrs. What effect do you think it had on unity in this 
country, which is necessary for the successful prosecution of a war? 

General Brapiey. Judging from what has gone on since this 
thing happened, I would say for the time being certainly it has 
‘aused some disunity. 

Senator Bripers. What was its effect upon Japan? 

General Braptey. I understan] that they were deeply concerned 
at the time because General MacArthur had been pushing their case, 
and knew their problems, and that was the reason Mr. Dulles went 
over to try to put over to them that this Government’s policy had 
not changed even though General MacArthur had been taken away. 

Senator Brinces. What was its effect upon Europe? 

General Braptey. I don’t know of any particular effect on Europe. 

Senator Brinces. What was the effect upon certain Communist, 
publications like the Daily Worker in this country? 

General Braptey. I never read it, sir; I don’t know. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MILITARY TO THE COUNTRY AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Senator Brinees. That is something, General. Suppose there is a 
basic conflict between the military authorities and the political au- 
thorities in this country on a military subject. Which, in your judg- 
ment, should prevail ? 

General Braptey. It depends on the subject, sir. In some cases 
I believe the military aspects should be guiding; in others, I admit 
that the political and the diplomatic considerations may be overrid- 
ing the military aspects. 

Senator Brivces. Well, now, in the case where the military should 
prevail, if the military is overriden, don’t you think the American 
public are entitled to the best military judgment of our military 
leaders ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. We are supposed to be your military 
advisers, and we give you our honest opinion. Now if somebody 
overrules that we cannot help it. 

Senator Brinces. But supposing General MacArthur—is not that 
the point at issue here? Was not his best military opinion the other 
way, and his head suffered at the block as the result ? 

General Bravery. Yes; but he had a responsibility for a theater 
only. 

Senator Brinces. Well, I mean you put yourself in a different posi- 
tion from General MacArthur ? 

General Brap.ey. I have greater responsibilities and wider respon- 
sibilities, global. I must know more about the global situation than 
I think General MacArthur was required to know, and, furthermore, 
he did not have the responsibility. 

Senator Brinces. If it reaches the time in this country where you 
think the political decision is affecting what you believe to be basi- 
vally right militarily, what would you do? 
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General Braptey. Well, if after several instances in which the best 
military advice we could give was turned down for other reasons, I 
would decide that my advice was no longer of any help, why, I would 
quit. I feel that is the way you would have to do. Let them get 
some other military adviser whose advice apparently would be better 
or at least more acceptable. 

Senator Briners. Would you speak out, tell the American public? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Don’t you think that is your duty, your loyalty to 
your country, to do that ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t think so. I have been brought 
up a little differently. 

Senator Bripces. Where does the loyalty to your country come in? 

General Braptey. I am loyal to my country, but I am also loyal to 
the Constitution, and you have certain elected officials under the Con- 
stitution, and I wouldn’t profess that my judgment was better than 
the President of the United States or the administration. 

Senator Brivers. Would it not be on a military subject ? 

General Brap.tey. Yes. 

Senator Brinces. Should not you speak out? 

General Braptey. I would; yes, to the constituted authorities; yes. 

Senator Brinees. But you would stop there / 

General Brapiey. Yes. 


AVOIDING A LAND WAR IN ASIA 


Senator Bripces. What about Korea—when we entered the Korea 
conflict a day or two after June 25, 1950, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
take into consideration all of the potential risks at that time 
militarily ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. We had always hoped we would not 
have to fight in Korea, and that’s why we were in favor of getting out 
of Korea as far as our occupation was concerned. Because strategi- 
cally it is a poor place to fight. And we did consider those things 
at the time the question of interceding in Korea was taken. 

Senator Bripges. Now you are of the theory that has been expressed 
here that we should not get involved in a land war on the mainland 
of Asia? 

General Bravery. Yes. I do not believe we should get involved in 
a land war in Asia if we can possibly avoid it. 

Senator Brinces. Then you do not agree with a certain United 
States Senator who said the other day that in case Communist China 
or Russia attacked India we would be in war in an hour, or some- 
thing like that ? 

General Braptey. I did not hear the statement. I still repeat 
that I would hate very much to see us involved in a land war in Asia. 

Senator Brineres. Then what I am getting at, you are consistent 
whether it is China, Indochina, India, or Siam or what not, you have 
a basic thought for considering all factors that we should not be 
involved with our own troops on the mainland of Asia. 

General Braptey. It of course depends on the circumstances at 
the time, but right now I fee] as I said in my statement here, I think 
we would be fighting a wrong war at the wrong place and against a 
wrong enemy. 
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PRECEDENTS FOR SUMMARY REMOVAL 





Senator Brincrs. Now do you know of another case, any other case 
in military history where a commander commanding an area like 
General MacArthur has been removed summarily ? 
' General Braptey. Well, I think there have been instances. I 
haven’t looked them up lately, but as I remember it General McClellan 
was pretty much removed summarily. I don’t know the cireum- 
stances, haven’t gone to look it up, but he was removed by President 
Lincoln. There have been commanders removed at vaiious times 
during wars, but I don’t know the detailed circumstances under which 
they were removed. ' 
Senator Brivcres. Do you know of a case where a civil administra- 
tor like the governor of Japan, as MacArthur was, was removed 
summarily ¢ 
General Brapiey. I don’t recall any. 


MAC ARTHUR’S KNOWLEDGE OF FAR EAST 





Senator Briners. Do you consider, as General Marshall has testi- 
fied, that General MacArthur knows more from a military viewpoint 
about the Far East than any other American ? 

General Braptey. He probably does. He has been-over there for a 
long time. 

Senator Brinces. And do you agree with General MacArthur that 
as far as he knew, that he agreed he knew more about the Far East 
than any person on our side in the free world ? 

General Braptey. Well, that is a rather big statement, Senator. I 
am only speaking from the people I know. There may be some peo- 
ple I don’t know that know just as much about it as General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Senator Brivces. But as far as you know at the moment, that would 
be true? 

General Braptry. I am talking about the military people of my 
acquaintance, which I think was your question to me and to General 
Marshall. 

Senator Knowrianp. Will the Senator just yield for a correction? 
I think he said “as General MacArthur had stated.” He meant Gen- 
eral Marshall on the second question. 

Senator Briners. Yes- I did, General Marshall. 


PXxOGRAM FOR ENDING WAR 


Now if on one hand we have to decide a program here, you have 
to decide a program for the termination of this war, do you have any 
program other than that recommended by Secretary Marshall that 
we continue the fight in Korea as it is within the confines of Korea ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. The Joint Chiefs feel that we should 
try to obtain a decision in Korea, and avoid spreading it outside of 
Korea, is possible. 

Chairman Russe. I am notified by Dr. Wilcox thatthe Senator’s 
time has expired. 

Senator Wiley? ' 

Senator Witey. General, is there any real program in the minds 
of the Chiefs of Staff to end the war? 
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General Braver. Yes, sir. We think that if we can punish the 
Chinese severely enough in Korea [deleted] then we will be in a posi- 
tion, and they will be in an attitude where some kind of an arrange- 
ment may be reached, and a settlement made. 

Senator Witey. Well, General Marshall laid great stress on the 
destruction we were wreaking on the Chinese forces in Korea. Of 
course, China has many times more men to spend than we have. 

I just want to get your judgment whether it is possible that we may 
be hurting ourselves under this program more than we are hurting 
the enemy in Korea. 

General Braptey. In my opinion, we are not. 

Senator Witey. That is your judgment ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 


ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID AND ALLIES’ ATTITUDE ON KOREA 


Senator Witxy. Do you believe that our allies would risk losing 
our great economic and military aid by refusal to accept, if we in- 
sisted, our policy to bomb the bases north of the Yalu ¢ 

General Braptey. They would certainly have a decision to make; 
and weighing the two, what decision they would arrive at, I don’t 
profess to know. 


RUSSIAN THREATS TO DATE 


Senator Witry. Can you name a single instance of Russian action 
at any time, at any place, against anyone, including Tito, that remotely 
indicates that she would risk war and our atomic bombs, regardless of 
any action we take to quickly end the Korean war ? 

General Brapiey. I think that she will try to cause as much dis- 
turbance in the world as possible, and as many wars as she can with- 
out using her own — I think—— 

Senator Wixy. Well, maybe that answers the question, but I am 
asking for any instance that would indicate that she herself would 
accept this as a challenge. Have you any special inside information, 
you or the State Department, that would indicate that, if we bomb the 
nests north of the Yalu from which these folks come that are killing 
our sons, this would be considered by Russia a chance to get into the 
war? 

General Brapiey. It.is very difficult to try to fathom the intentions 
of the Soviet Government. They make their decisions in a very small 
group, either 1 man or at the most 14, and there is no way of our 

nowing their intentions. 


We do know their capabilities, and they have capabilities of taking 
certain action; and I know of no incident like you speak of, because 
if I did that would probably be world war ITI. 


FACTOR OF PETROLEUM 


Senator Witey. Now, how much of the oil of this world do the 
Allies, the United States, Britain, and others, control ? 

General Braptey. A very large percentage of it. I do not have the 
exact figures; I can look it up if you would like to have it. There is 
no question but what we control much more than Russia does. 

Senator Witey. Do you think the Russian rulers would dare risk 
a greatly prolonged highly mechanized war when the United States 
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and Britain control over 80 percent of the world’s oil supply, and 
Russia only 20 percent, and we could quickly destroy the Near East 
oil fields to keep her from using them ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t think that would necessarily be a 
determining factor. 

While we control, according to your figures, 80 percent now, we 
might not control that much after a few months of war. 

Furthermore, you must remember that Russia does not. have the 
consumption problem we have. They have very little civilian con- 
sumption, so they can devote all of their oil resources to war purposes ; 
whereas we have a great deal of civilian consumption and have 
become dependent upon civilian consumption of oil to a much greater 
degree. 

Senator Witey. Well, of course, you realize that even her supply in 
the Baku oil region would be put out of business probably within 24 
hours after the war. Her supply would be virtually terminated. 
The only other supply would be what she has in reserves; is that not 
true? 

General Braviey. Certainly it would be a target for consideration 
for attack. 

Senator Wirzey. Well, again, let us get your judgment. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Would the Senator yield for a question on 
procedure, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Witey. Without losing any of my time. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I have a matter on which I would like to be 
over on the floor at 12 o’clock, and I would not like to lose my place in 


asking my questions. 

Chairman Russetu. I will have to submit that to the committee. 
We have a request from Senator Saltonstall that he not lose his place 
in the questioning. Is there any objection to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts not losing his place? The Chair hears none. 

All right, Senator. 


POSSIBILITY OF ACHIEVING DECISIVE ACTION IN KOREA 


Senator Wizey. Don’t you tiink, General, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff presented General MacArthur with almost an impeertble task in 
the Korean War by imposing the inhibitions upon him ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir; I think the troops over there have been 
doing pretty well, sir. 

Senator Wixey. I think you probably answered it, but it is not clear 
in my mind: How would you Visualize decisive results will be achieved 
under the present program in Korea? 

General Braptey. Well, to get decisive results raises many ques- 
tions. Iam not too sure we will get them under our present methods; 
I am not too sure we would get them by expanding the war into Man- 
churia and China. 

Circumstances, as they develop, will determine whether or not we 
have to take further steps, and just what steps; but I don’t believe any- 
one is going to promise you or the country that we are going to get 
decisive results under what we are doing. 

All I can say is that the Joint Chiefs do not feel that you would 
come much nearer in getting those decisive results by extending the 
war into China, and in taking additional risks. 
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BOMBING NEAR YALU RIVER 


Senator Witey. General MacArthur testified that he was not per- 
mitted to use his air power within 5 miles of the Yalu. You have 
testified on November 6 General MacArthur wanted permission to 
bomb the Yalu bridges and that subsequently you gave that permis- 
sion. Just when was that permission granted ? 

General Braptey. The nonuse of air power within 5 miles of the 
border was something that was in effect prior to that time. 

Then, when General MacArthur gave us the picture of what was 
taking place from Hamhung to Sinuiju, across the river, we then 
extended that permission and gave him permission to bomb the Ko- 
rean ends of the bridges. 

Senator Wirey. What is the date? 

General Braptey. About November 6 or 7, sir. I can look it up 
and be specific; but the telegram in which he requested it was on 
the 6th, and I think we gave him the answer either that day or the 
next. 

LIMITATIONS ON MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Witxy. Can you very briefly give us the limitations or 
inhibitions which were imposed on General MacArthur on the use of 
his ground troops, on the use of the Navy, and on the use of his Air 
Force ? 

General Brapiey. Well, to take the Air Force first, as I say up 
until about November 6 or 7, we had directed he not use it within 6 
miles of the border, the Manchurian border, and had also restricted 
him later on at one time, in the bombing of Najin; so that for a while 
there were restrictions in the vicinity of the border. 

Later on those were removed and now he does not have them, and 
he does fly up to the Manchurian border. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, we have carried on a blockade at all 
times for that part of Korea for which we make it effective. It ex- 
tends from about Chongjin on the east coast to the south, and extends 
just south of the mouth of the Yalu River on the west coast, south. 

On the ground forces, at one time we stated that we would hope 
that he would use only North Korean troops in approaching the 
border. That was before the Chinese entered the war. 

Chairman Russeiy. You mean South Korean troops. 

General Braptey. South Korean troops. Only South Korean 
troops would go up to the border of Manchuria. Those instructions 
were given with the hope that we would decrease the likelihood of 
China’s coming into the war. 

After China came into the war, of course, none of those restrictions 
held. 

At one time we suggested that as a further means of trying to keep 
China from trying to come into the war, that maybe when he moved 
up into the vicinity of the Manchurian border that he would consider 
holding the high ground overlooking the river instead of going right 
up to the river, where they would be subject to being seen from across 
the river and act as a greater incentive for the Chinese to come in, 
Again, of course, those restrictions were removed by the actual entry 
of China into the war; but there were several steps taken in there 
- a while, with the hope that we would not have China come into 
the war. 
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INTELLIGENCE ON CHINESE INTERVENTION 


Senator Wizey. Is it not true that the Government had intelligence 
that Chinese Red troops stationed opposite Formosa were moving 
north some time before they entered the war; and that you had that 
intelligence, did you not? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Did you inform MacArthur? 

General Braptey. I am told that all of that information was sent 
to General MacArthur. However, the agent who does that is Gen- 
eral Collins, in the Army, who acts as executive agency for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. , 

He has prepared a very thorough analysis of what information was 
furnished to General MacArthur, and General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, and he will be prepared to give you that when he comes before 
your committee. He can give it to you in a lot more detail than I 
can. 

Senator Witey. Will he also be able to give us the general, over-all 
picture as to the information that was sent to MacArthur, from world 
sources, as to the subject—whether Red China would intervene in 
this battle, or not? 

General Braptey. I think he can tell you any information that we 
had at that time, on the subject, and just what was passed on to General 
MacArthur. 

Senator Wizey. Well, but you, as Chief of Staff, must have been 
formulating your plans, and must have had some information on that 
subject, so I am going to ask you the question: What information did 
you have, and when did you get it, if you did get it, that was communi- 
cated to you peopes, as to the possibility of the Red Chinese intervening 
in this conflict 

General Braptey. Well, for a considerable time prior to their actual 
contact with our troops in Korea, we had information that they were 
concentrating additional troops in Manchuria, some of them moved 
up from the south, of course, we had that information for some time. 


DIRECTIVES ON ACTION IN CASE OF CHINESE INTERVENTION 


Senator Wier. And did you plan the strategy of what would hap- 
pen and communicate that to MacArthur if the Reds entered ? 

General Braptey. Yes; we gave him certain directives, what action 
he would take in case the Chinese came into the war. 

Senator Wier. Are those directives contained in this exhibit that 
you have furnished ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t remember whether they are covered in 
here or not. I have read this through two or three times, but I have 
also read all the messages so I don’t remember clearly what is in one 
and what is in the other. 


INTELLIGENCE ABOUT CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 


Senator Wirxy. Really the question that I would like to get the 
information on is what intelligence did you have indicating that they 
were going to enter this war? 
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General Braptey. We had no intelligence that they were going to 
enter the war. We had the intelligence that they were concentrating 
in Manchuria. You can only then consider their capabilities. They 
had the capability of intervening in the war. 

Senator Wuey. If the Intelligence Department of this Government 
had that information, you would have had it right off the bat, wouldn’t 

ou? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Wier. So we have got that straightened around. There 
was no intelligence given to you people by ary one of the intelligence 
forces in this Government that the Red Chinese were going to enter 
this war. 

General Brapiey. No, sir. We had the information that they had 
that capability and we always had the thought that they might enter 
it, but we did not have any intelligence to the positive effect that 
they were going to intervene. 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN AGAINST SUCH INTERVENTION 


Senator Witey. Now you know they were stationed up there. What 
additional precautions did you take or furnish MacArthur, with what 
additional air force or groups to meet that challenge, knowing that 
they were north of the Yalu? Anything at all? 

General Braptey. Yes. We sent over some additional strategic 
bombers and we also sent over some jet-fighter groups to meet this 
threat if it came. In fact, a group of F-86’s were sent over by the 
Air Force and some jet Navy planes were sent over without any request 
from General MacArthur. They were sent over because we saw this 
threat developing and we thought we should have them over there 
in case they were needed. 

Senator Wirny. But when you did that you did not take off the 
inhibitions or limitations, did you? 

General Brapiey. We took them off up to the Yalu. We did not 
take them off across the Yalu, and we haven’t yet. 


MEMORANDUM ON EVENTS PRECEDING MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Wirey. Now, let us go back to this meeting. If you will 
refer to your memoranda, when did you write up this memoranda 
that you claim describes your meeting on April 5 with the President ? 

General Braptry. I think it was the Monday morning as I remem- 
ber it after the meeting with General Marshall on Sunday, I took 
the diary which is kept in my office as to where I am at various times 
so as to make sure of the times, and then sat down and dictated this 
memorandum for record. 

Senator Witry. But April 5 was Thursday, and it was not until 
the succeeding Monday that you attempted to recall the incidents of 
those dates—5, 6, 7, and 8; is that correct ? 

General Braptey. I think it was Monday that I dictated all of them. 


MESSAGE ALETRING BRADLEY TO MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Witey. You already stated in reply to Senator Bridges 
that you do not recall who it was that called you. But you did say 
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that there was a telephone call that came through late in the afternoon 
to the effect that the President was concerned about something. Now, 
what do your records show that he was concerned about ? 

General Brapitey. As I remember it, he was concerned about some 
of the public statements made by General MacArthur. _ 

Senator Witey. Well, I ask you specifically, Was it in relation to 
the letter that was written to Congressman Martin ? 

General Braptey. It probably was. It came out about that time, 
if I remember correctly. ; 

Senator Wizey. Well, now, this was an unusual occurrence in your 
life, was it not, General—that you should find out that a fellow general 
was about to have something happen to him? Now, what was this 
message that came? Just what did it say? 

General Brapiey. I told you that I did not remember where I 
first got this information. To the best of my memory it came by phone 
from someone, that the President was concerned about the statements 
of General MacArthur; and I warned the Chiefs that they had better 
be thinking aboui the matter because they might be called upon for 
a discussion of it. It is not unusual; if I know of something coming 
up, I warn the Chiefs that it is coming. 

Senator Wiry. Then as a result you had your first meeting with 
the President. Was that on the 5th also? 

General Braptey. No, sir; that was on the 6th. 

Senator Wizey. All right. Now the point I am getting at is that 
this message resulted in your warning the Chiefs. Now that is a 
significant statement—warning the Chiefs that they had to get about 
and study. Was it then that you directed them to go back and find 
all the messages that MacArthur had before given to the public? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I didn’t give them any directions except 
to suggest that they had better be studying the matter and thinking 
it over. 

Senator Wizey. Studying the matter. What matter? 

General Braptey. The question of the President’s concern about 
the possible relief of General MacArthur. 

’ Senator Witey. Oh, then the message was definite that came over 
that the President was thinking about how to handle the relief of 
MacArthur? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; not the how. 

Senator Witey: What? 

General Brapiey. Not the “how,” but the question of whether— 
in other words, he had it under consideration, and somebody passed 
that on to me. 

Senator Witzy. Well, was there anybody close enough to the Presi- 
dent to have this information, or did it come right from the White 
House ? : 

General Brapiey. I frankly do not remember, Senator. I get calls 
from various people during the day, and I do not remember where this 
one came from. 

JCS MEETING OF APRIL 5, 1951 


Senator Wizxy. Well, again, can you give us the content of the 
message that resulted in your telling the Chiefs of Staff they had better 
get busy, or telling the group, rather—whom did you call? 

General Braptry. I called the three Chiefs and asked them if they 
could come by my office at 5 o’clock. 


a 
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Senator Wiiry. Name them, please. 

General Brapitey. General Vandenberg, General Collins, and Ad- 
miral Sherman. 

Senator Wier. Told them to come by your office at 5 o’clock? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witxy. Have you got any other information in your memo- 
randa there as to what you said to them ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Is that all you said to them? 

General Brapiey. Until they got there; yes. 

Senator Witry. What? 

General Braptey. Until they got there; yes. 

Senator Wirey. All right. Now, when they got there what did 
you tell them ? 

General Braptey. I made no record of that. As I have expressed 
here several times, I told them that I understood the President was 
worried about something General MacArthur said and we might be 

called upon to express an opinion on it. I had not been told at that 
time that we would; I merely passed that on to them because that is 
my job—to pass on to them things which may come up for considera- 
tion. 

Senator Witry. They came back to you on the 5th at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. How long were they in consultation with you that 
time? 

General Brapiey. Well, according to my diary they were in there 
about 30 minutes. I don’t know whether we were t: alking about any- 
thing else at that time or not. 

Senator Wirry. And can you recall what you said ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Witry. Did you make any memoranda of what you said? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Winey. Did you make any memoranda of what they said? 

General Bravery. No, sir. 

Senator Wirry. Was this young man sitting next to you in the pres- 
ence of these four? 

General Braptey. No, sir; just us four. 

Senator Wiitry. What? 

General Braptey. No; just us four. 

Senator Wirery. I see him nodding his head, that is all, and wanted 
to know why he is so wise on the subject. 

General Braptey. Beg your pardon? 

Senator Wirry. Just the four of you? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Senator Wiixy. Now in half an hour you can say a lot, General. 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and I say I don’t know what all we 
talked about. I just do know that I told them about this one. The 
same way Sunday afternoon we spent 2 hours before we went up to 
General Marshall, but we were not talking the whole 2 hours about 
this. Whenever we get together we talk about various things. I 
do happen to remember we were talking at that time about NATO 

command in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

Senator Wirey. In that half hour? 

General Braptey. No; in this 2-hour conference. 
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COMPILATION AND JCS DIRECTIVE OF DECEMBER 6, 1951 





Senator Witey. Let’s take the half-hour conference, get back to 
that, because we’ve got several other meetings we've got to talk about. 
At that time had they gathered the information that now appears in 
the communiqués in committee print, Compilation of Certain Pub- 
lished Information, starting in December 6, 1950, from there on? 
Did they gather that for your information? 

General Braptey. Not at that time; no, sir. 

Senator Wier. Not at that time. If you have that book there, 
General, I would like to have you refer to it. Have you got it? 

General Braptey. This one, sir [indicating] ? 

Senator Wixy. Yes. Now please refer to page 178, because if 
you go down to paragraph 6, you will find that there the Chiefs of 
Staff prepared a memorandum where they say, and I quote: 

The purpose of this memorandum is not to curtail the flow of information to 
the American people but rather to insure that the information made public is 
accurate and fully in accord with the policies of the United States Government. 

Do you see that paragraph? 

General Brap.ey. I see it, but I don’t know what the implication of 
it is offhand. It is apparently from the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 12, 1951. 

Senator Wizey. This is a quotation, General, from the message from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur under December 6, 
1950. We will let the language speak for itself. You and I both 
understand English, so we will go right back now. 


JCS DISCUSSION OF APRIL 5, 1951 


We will go back now to page 186 and ask you whether or not in this 
meeting where you four got together there was any discussion about 
the Martin letter. 

General Braptey. I do not remember. 

Senator Wirry. Haven’t you anything there at all in your notes? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Witxy. What did you discuss? 

General Braptey. I told you that I warned them that this question 
might come up soon, and that the President was disturbed about some ~ 
statement General MacArthur had made. 4 

Senator Witxy. Yes; but I am talking about the afternoon meet- | 
ing, when they came over to see 

General Braptey. That is what I am talking about, too. 

Senator Wiiey. Meanwhile, had you gotten any more telephone 
calls from anybody? You can’t recall? 

General Braptey. No. : 
Senator Witey. Or any communications from anybody ? 
General Brapiey. No; not that I remember of. 





MEETING WITH PRESIDENT, APRIL 6, 1951 





The first time I really came into this, and found out what it was 
all about, was on Friday morning, April 6, when I met with the 


President, and the others in his office, at which time he explained what 
his concern was. 
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Senator Wirey. All right, now; we are coming to April 6, the one 
you just mentioned, Friday morning. 

You said that at that time there was the President; there was the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

General Braptey. No, sir; I did not say the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Writer. I beg your pardon. 

You said there was Marshall, Acheson—and who else ? 

General Brapiey. Harriman and myself. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ADVISERS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Winey. All right. 

Now, tell us what was said then. 

General BrapLey. Senator, at that time I was in a position of a 
confidential adviser to the President. I do not feel at liberty to pub- 
licize what any of us said at that time. 

Senator Wirey. Well, that raises a question, I suppose, that the 
Chair will have to rule on, 

I didnt’ raise it with Marshall, because I was in a hurry; but when 
you come before a committee, sir, to give information as to a very 
important matter that the public is entitled to know about, unless it 
goes to the question of endangering the public welfare, it seems to me 
that you waive the right you claim now, as to the President 

General BrapLey. Senator, it seems to me that in my position as 
an adviser, one of the military advisers to the President, and to any- 
body else in a position of responsibility who wants it, that if I have 
to publicize my recommendations and my discussions, that my value 
as an adviser is ruined. 

I may be wrong in this. I will abide by whatever the committee 
says, but it seems to me that when any of us have to tell everything 
that we say in our position as an adviser, that we might just as well 
quit. 

Senator Witry. I am not going to ask you to do that. 

There is one issue before the bar of public opinion, and only one 
in this matter, as I see it, others disagree with me, and that is— 
whether or not this action, taken in the manner it was taken, can be 
justified by the facts, before the bar of public opinion. 

Now, the President exercised the authority that he had, constitu- 
tionally, but he, sir, agreed to present you before this committee. 
He had a right to say “No,” to it, you need not come. It seems to 
me that he has opened up the whole case, and that evidence ought to be 
given to the people, as to just how it happened that this very unusual 
and cruel action was taken by the associates of General MacArthur, 
and by the President of the United States. 

I might say that there was a lot of testimony and evidence to the 
effect that some of you defended MacArthur. If you did, I would 
like to know it. 

It would seem to me it would add something into this picture of 
strength and worthwhileness, but I am asking for the chairman to 
rule that my question is pertinent and relevant and should be answered. 

General Braptey. May I correct my statement a little bit? I am 
not too sure that I would have the right to say that I would be guided 
by this committee. 

Maybe I should take this to the President and get his permission 
to do it because I was acting as his adviser at the time, and I am not 
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sure but what I should get his permission to tell you rather than to 
take it on myself to say ab do it under any other circumstances. 
I would like to point out in my opinion there ave two things before 
this committe instead of one. One is whether or not we are following 
the right policy in the Far East, and the other one is whether or not 
General MacArthur should have been relieved, so in my opinion there 
are two instead of one issue. 
Senator Witey. I might say on that, General—— 
Chairman Russet. I am advised by Dr. Wilcox that your time has 
expired, Senator. 
Senator Witey. I don’t think it has. 


PROCEDURAL QUESTIONS 


Chairman Russexix. According to my own time, Senator Bridges 
completed at 11:47. We allowed you 1 minute for an interruption 
by Senator Saltonstall that I do not think took over 30 seconds. We 
allowed you 1 minute for that and therefore your time has expired. 
I am so advised by Dr. Wilcox. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed with a question 
that I have, and a question by Senator Wiley is subject to—— 

Chairman Russeii. You will have to get unanimous consent of 
the committee and take it out of your time, Senator McMahon. 

Senator McManon. That is quite all right with me. I would like 
to get that stated because I think it is an important point that we 
are going to have to decide. , 

Senator Morse. May I raise a procedural question. First, am I 
correct in my assumption that when a procedural matter arises during 
the examination of a witness by any Senator, the time taken up for 
a discussion of procedural matter is charged against the committee 
as a whole and not against the questioner? 

Chairman Russeti. Well, I should think that is true, but as to 
whether or not a procedural question involves the reading back of 
the question is another matter. 

Senator Morse. That is the second point I was going to raise, 
whether or not the question put by the Senator from Connecticut is 
put for the purpose of finding out what the procedural problem before 
the committee is. 

We have to know the question before we know whether or not 
there is a procedural question before the committee, and I think that 
when a procedural matter is raised, even though the time of the 
Senator may have lapsed in the midst of raising the procedural ques- 
tion, we ought to determine the procedural point before we go on 
with the next question. 

Senator Wizey. That ought to give me about 3 minutes more then. 

Chairman Russert. If the procedural question had been raised 
during the time that you were examining, it would have. 

Senator Morse. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin asked 
the Chair to rule. 


RULING OF THE CHAIR ON CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Chairman Russert. He did. The Chair was sitting here greatly 
disturbed as to about how he should rule. It is an entirely new 
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matter. I do not know that it has ever been raised before, before 
any committee. 

Of course in this country there are certain well-established and 
clearly defined confidential relations that are respected by all of the 
courts of this land, of which I have any knowledge. Among them 
are the relations of doctor-patient. That is completely protected. 
All conversations and conferences that occur between a doctor and 
a patient are protected by law in most of the jurisdictions of which 
I have any knowledge. 

Another is that of a lawyer and client. It is very well established 
that the conversations, communications that transpire between a 
lawyer and his client are held inviolate and sacred by the rulings 
of almost any court of which I have any knowledge. 

Another one which is somewhat common is the source of information 
of newspaper correspondents, whether or not the information that 
they receive, the source of their information ought to be protected. 

Tam not thorough familiar with all of the decisions on that but as I 
recall back in my college days—I never had a case involving that sub- 
ject—why, in most jurisdictions they are protected on that. 

T do not know whether the Chair should even undertake to rule on 
this subject. Any ruling that I make, of course, is subject to an appeal 
by this committee, by any member of this committee. Since Senator 
Wiley has raised this issue, I have been running it over in my mind. 

I know that in my opinion any conversation with respect to any of 
my actions that I might have, any conference I might have with my 
administrative assistant in my office I think should be protected, and 


it is my own view, and I so rule, that any matter that transpired in 
the private conversation between the President and the Chief of Staff 
as to detail can be protected by the witness if he so desires, and if 
General Bradley relies upon that relationship, so far as the Chair 
is concerned, though I regret very much that the issue was raised and 
I am compelled to pass on it, I would rule that he be protected. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CHAIR’S RULING 


Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, before the chairman rules, the 
general has indicated that he thinks there might be a preferable pro- 
cedure for him to talk with the President of the United States. 

I think it is true that there are certain relationships which exist 
between a doctor and patient and a lawyer and client as the able 
chairman has mentioned. I also, however, call your attention to the 
fact. that this deals with the public business of the Government of the 
United States. It deals with the question whereby, for instance, this 
country was put into a war which has resulted in 65,000 casualties 
without a declaration by the Congress. 

If the chairman’s ruling applies to this particular meeting dealing 
with specific far-eastern matter, then the same ruling would apply to 
the Blair House conferences of June 24, 25, and 26, which led this 
country into a war, but without a declaration of the Congress of the 
United States, and foreclose, perhaps for all time, the legislative 
branch in executive session from receiving information which they feel 
might be pertinent. 

[ am not now appealing from the ruling of the Chair because I have 
not made any final conclusion, but I would suggest that in view of the 
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very grave consequences that might result, would it not-be possible for 
General Bradley to consult with the President of the United States, 
lay the matter before him ? ay 

What we are seeking here is to arrive if possible at an agreement so 
that we may understand the various facets of a very important ques- 
tion to the American people, and I am fearful if at this time an iron 
curtain is lowered in this case, that it may be lowered on other matters 
and we may find our committee really stymied in the work which I 
think we have undertaken to do. 

Chairman Russevi. As I have stated, I did not expect this issue 
to be raised and I was not prepared to pass on it except to give a 
curbstone opinion, which I have done conscientiously and to the very 
best of my ability. 

I do not, however, see any parallel between the illustration that the 
Senator from California gives and the question at issue here. It does 
not go as to the decision, if I understand the question. It is what was 
said by certain individuals at a meeting in the White House. 

I am just as anxious as any member of this committee to get every 
fact that is involved in this matter before the country, and I would that 
the question had not come up and that General Bradley had felt that he 
could state even down to the last word what was said by any individual 
there as to the best of his recollection what transpired at that meet- 
ing, but as I understood him, he did rely upon it and chose to claim the 
privileged relationship as an intimate adviser to the President as his 
reason for not giving the details of the conversation and how the order 
was finally arrived at. 


TAKING MATTER UP WITH THE PRESIDENT 


I am perfectly willing for the committee to take it up. I would 
like for General Bradley to talk to the President about it, and I would 
not have, if I had my choice, had to pass upon it, would not have made 
any statement whatever, if Senator Wiley had not insisted that I in 
effect give my views. 

General Braptey. May I say something, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Conna.iy. Just a minute, General, I want you to get 
what I am saying. 

I do not think it would be appropriate for the general to speak to 
the President and then come back and tell us what the President 
decided about a purely procedural matter before this committee. 

It is not the business of the President, and I don’t think that we 
ought to establish any such doctrine for similar cases, that we run 
over and talk to the White House and get the President’s opinion. 

The rules about these matters are well known, and we have just as 
much capability for passing on the propriety of them as seeeoile else, 
and it is our duty and not the President’s duty. I don’t think General 
Bradley is required or that it would be really appropriate for him now 
to go to the President and ask whether or not he should be released 
from his obligation not to reveal what was said. 

As the chairman well pointed out, it wasn’t on the question of the 
final decision, but it was on the conversation, private conversation be- 
tween General Bradley, as a military adviser, and the President: of 
the United States, a confidential relationship. 
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Chairman Russetx. I merely wish to observe that I have been per- 
fectly frank and fair, and as far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to General Bradley consulting with the President about this matter. 


IMPORTANCE OF WHITE HOUSE CONVERSATIONS TO MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Witey. Now, that I have raised the point, I ought to have 
an opportunity to say something on the subject. 

Chairman Russeiu, The Senator is recognized. 

Senator Witey. The .President need not have permitted General 
Bradley to come-down here. 

Chairman Russexix. I don’t agree with that. 

Senator Witey. Ido. The thing that we are talking about here is 
a very simple matter, whether or not the facts and the circumstances 
before the bar of public opinion—and we are not to decide that— 
justify the dismissal of General MacArthur. 

Now, how was it brought about? Why was it brought about? 
When was it brought about? 

The answer to those questions is going to be determined by the 
conversations that took place between those who advised the President 
and what the President said in return. 

General Bradley is a confidential adviser. I wouldn’t want him 
to say one thing that in the slightest degree affected the general wel- 
fare in the sense that it endangered the lives of any person or endan- 
gered the safety of this country, but when it comes before us, who have 
taken jurisdiction to try out the issues, apparently, to see whether 
there is any justifiable ground for what took place, then we go to the 
only source where those facts are discoverable, and that source is the 
prosecutor and the defenders and the jury that decided that they 
would kick him out. 

That was made up of three or four others. Personally, I believe 
that the analogy that you use is not applicable because, in the first 
place, it is the common law and then enacted into the statutes of the 
States, including that of the priests at the confessional, but no other 
place, if they are just talking, or if a lawyer and a client don’t talk 
with relation to his business, it is not exempt, or a doctor, it is not 
exempt, they are still responsible; but here is a case where the Execu- 
tive used the power—that is not an issue, he had it—but he wanted 
the advice of the State Department and the Chiefs of Staff. To do 
what? Well, I think it must be apparent. To build up the case, 
because of the Martin letter. 

Until the Martin letter the evidence shows that nothing was said or 
done that was critical of MacArthur. That is Marshall’s statement 
in substance as I developed it. 

But when that came out, these folks were called into consultation. 
For what purpose? The President didn’t have to give any excuse, 
but he did give an excuse in his dismissal. 

We want to know whether the facts bear that out, and it seems to 
me the rule that when a witness comes on the stand and exposes his 
hand in relation to part of the testimony, that all the testimony is sub- 
ject to be examined into relating to the case, that that rule of evidence 
applies. 

That is the position I take. If the Chair has ruled, I shall appeal 
from the Chair, and at an appropriate time we can thresh this matter 
out. 
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Chairman Russet. I think now is about as good a time as any. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse. cit 

Senator Morse. The appeal has been taken. Am I privileged now 
to speak ? 

Senator Wirey. Will the Senator please speak louder? 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, the appeal has been taken from the 
ruling of the Chair, and am I now privileged to comment on the 
ruling and the appeal? 

Chairman RussE.u. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I want to go to the cases before I reach a final con- 
clusion. If we come to a vote at the present time, I shall vote to sup- 
port the decision of the Chair, for these reasons: 

In the first place, I think the committee should look to its power of 
enforcement. If it wishes to use whatever powers of compulsion it 
might have to elicit from the general the testimony which he declines 
to give as to what took place at the White House at the conversation 
he had on April 6, that the only power of enforcement this committee 
would have would be its power through contempt proceedings, which 
would get you into a legal courtroom situation eventually for enforce- 


ment. 


POSSIBLE OPINION OF A COURT ON CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIP 


It is my curbstone opinion, Mr. Chairman, that a court would neces- 
sarily rule that the military adviser to the President of the United 
States, having a personal conference with the President of the United 


States on a supposedly confidential basis—and if they say it was a 
confidential basis, I don’t think the court would be able to deny that 
it was a confidential conference—such a court under such circum- 
stances would have to necessarily rule that the exeutive powers of the 
President of the United States protect him from legislative interfer- 
ence. At least such would be true to the extent that he can have a 
confidenial conference with his chief military adviser without a Senate 
committee being authorized to take note of who goes in and out of the 
White House and then have those people subpenaed before the com- 
mittee and asked questions as to the conversation that took place be- 
tween those people and the President of the United States. 

I think a court would necessarily have to find that if any committee 
of the Congress sought to exercise that jurisdiction over the con- 
ferences of the Executive with his officials called into the White House, 
that it would be impossible for the Executive to function on any con- 
fidential basis without interference by a congressional committee. 

In the second place, I point out, Mr. Chairman, that if this con- 
ference with the President had been in the form of a memorandum 
sent by General Bradley to the President of the United States, I think 
you would there find that at least opinions of the Attorney General of 
the United States, and I am not so sure but what litigated cases, 
would hold that you couldn’t subpena that memorandum out of the 
files of the President of the United States. This would be true be- 
cause of its confidential nature, and because it was connected with 
the carrying out of the executive functions of the President of the 
United States. 
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I think if that is true of a memorandum, Mr. Chairman, the courts 
would have to find it also true of a confidential conversation. 

Senator Loner. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Morsr. Not at this point. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS DOCTRINE 


I think we are confronted here again with the separation of powers 
doctrine, looked at from a little different and somewhat novel angle, 
Iam perfectly willing toadmit. But I think that under the separation 
of powers doctrine the President of the United States would be pro- 
tected in the courts from having to disclose a confidential conference 
he has with the chief military adviser of the Executive at this time. 

The third and last point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is that I 
think that it is one thing for the committee to ask General Bradley 
for conclusions that were reached at the conference as to the public 
policy questions involved in relation to MacArthur and quite another 
thing to insist that General Bradley give us in detail the arguments 
pro and con, if there were any pro and con, a verbatim quotation of 
statements made by the President and by the other members of the 
conference to the President at that time. 

Even as to the conclusions I would reserve judgment. But I want 
to say I think it would be regrettable if the men at that conference 
did not give us the conclusions of the conference, as did General Mar- 
shall, I have not understood that General Bradley is not willing to tell 
us what the conclusions were, and to what exent the conclusions 
represented a consensus of opinion. But as far as our having the 
power to demand from the White House confiden.... information, I 
seriously question that any court in carrying out_ace tf, »t proceed- 
ing would sustain our position. 


PRESENCE OF QUORUM 


Chairman Russe.u. I want the record to show, and I want the re- 
porter to put down, the names of the members of the committee who 
are present to show that there is a quorum here, because if this develops 
into a contempt proceeding, I understand that is one of the things 
necessary to be shown. 

(The following committee members were present as of this time: 
Chairman Russell, Chairman Connally, Senators Johnson of Texas, 
Stennis, Long, Bridges, Morse, Knowland, Cain, George, Green, Mc- 
Mahon, Sparkman, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, Lodge, 
and Brewster.) 

Chairman Russet. I want to also say that I had undertaken to dif- 
ferentiate between the conclusions and the mere course of a con- 
versation in a meeting of that kind. I have tried to not deal with 
personalities in this thing. 


ANALOGY TO CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


I was taught from my youth on that there were three coordinate 
and equally powerful branches of the Government of the United 
States. I know that if I were in a senatorial committee where the 
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hearings were in executive session, and we were discussing, with the 
cloak of executive session around that committee, what transpired 
in marking up a bil] that was to go to the floor, and a detailed state- 
ment was made by this Senator or that Senator, and that matter was 
challenged, as it might be before a court or elsewhere, that I would 
stand in favor of protecting the right of Senators to discuss a matter 
of that kind in an executive session of a committee without a Senator 
being compelled to relate what another Senator had stated in that 
executive session of that committee. 

It is an unfortunate situation that has arisen, but it is one that 
has been presented, and Senator Wiley is wholly within his rights 
in presenting here, and one that since it has arisen, that we should 
carry to a conclusion, and the committee can pass upon the ruling of 
the Chair. 

I do not know whether the Chair was right in making the ruling, 
but I would not have ruled, had not Senator Wiley insisted that 
rule upon it; but while it was distasteful it probably was within my 
duties, and I try never to shirk any proper duty that is imposed on 
me, so I think that we vote upon the appeal, and then if the actual 
consequence of it is sustained, and a motion is made to cite the general, 
we can have this matter thrashed out in a manner under our system 
of government. 


APPEAL TO WITHDRAW REQUEST AND RULING 


Senator Hickentoorrr. Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope that the 
Senator from Wisconsin will not press his request for a ruling, and 
that the Chair will withdraw his ruling and leave the matter m 
abeyance for these reasons: I personally can understand General 
Bradley’s reluctance about relating details of a personal conversation 
with the President of what the President said. 

I can also understand Senator Wiley’s own justification for wanting 
as much information as he can get. But I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that before these hearings are over, there may be a number of questions 
which will arise of this nature. 

I think it would be a mistake for us to precipitously rule on these 
things in every instant just as they come up. 

Chairman Russet. What did you expect me to do when Senator 
Wiley demanded a ruling from the Chair? 

Senator Hicken Looper. I said a moment ago I hope that Senator 
Wiley might not press for a ruling, and that the Chair might see fit 
to withdraw his ruling, and leave the matter in abeyance at this 
moment, because I think it is very possible that as these hearings come 
on there may be other instances, and we could take a little more calm 
and detailed look at these questions, and then decide whether in the 
instances which caused trouble, answers are desirable to those ques- 
tions, and whether we should press for them. 

Now, I realize that Senator Wiley asked his question with a definite 
purpose in mind, and that he would like to have an answer, but I am 
merely suggesting that we may, by deciding these things individually, 
just decide ourselves clear out of court in some field that we may later 
want to pursue, and have to back up on. 

I earnestly hope that the matter can be left in abeyance at this 
moment without a final decision either way. 
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Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to support the position 
taken by Senator Hickenlooper. 

Chairman Russe... Just a moment, Senator. Senator McMahon 
was trying to get recognition when I recogni:... Senator Hicken- 
looper, and I therefore, recognize him. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of these basic 
things we should settle right now. 











CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIPS FROTECTED 






Under the common law, when the common law developed and these 
privileges were gradually written into the common law, which the 
chairman has mentioned, such as the privilege that exists between law- 
yer and client, and doctor and his patient, and priest and confessor, 
and in some jurisdictions between the newspaperman and the source 
of his information, the basic philosophy and philosophic reason that 
underlies those privileges, as I see it, is this: Those relationships can- 
not have any vitality and function if the two parties to the relationship 
are not assured that what they say in the course of the carrying on of 
that relaticnship will not be used in the future and publicly used 
against them. 

Now, if we are going to have an successfully functioning Govern- 
ment, it is of the utmost importance, as I see it, that the President of 
the United States have top advisers who are going to give him, when 
the proper moment comes up when he is called upon to advise him, his 
best judgment, without regard to how this will look in public 6 
months from now, or a year later. 

To do otherwise, in the words of one of our commentators who 
discussed this problem the other day, would bring about a situation 
similar, in a lighter vein, to what would exist if a fellow writes his 
girl, and he thinks it is going to be opened; or a man writes his wife 
and thinks it is going to be opened for public inspection, he is going 
to write it a little different than he would have written it, if it was just 
a communication between him and his wife, or a man and his fiiancée 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that is basic, that you cannot 
carry one th United States Government successfully if the top advis- 
ers to the President haven’t got a right to speak to him in entire confi- 
dence and tell him what is in their mind at the time, without regard 
to the fact that it might become public property 6 months later. 

You destroy the relationship, and you do just exactly what the 
courts have refused to ry aber refused to open up that relation- 
ship of these classifications, because they know that to do it is to 
destroy the vitality of the relationship. 

(Several Senators spoke simultaneously. ) 
Chairman Russetu. I recognize Senator Knowland. 




































IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION REQUESTED FROM BRADLEY 





Senator KNow.anp. I merely want to say that I hope the sugges- 
tion of Senator Hickenlooper will be carried out, because this is a 
very grave decision. It might even be questionable as to the desir- 
ability o feontinuing with the hearings if this committee is to be fore- 
closed from information which may be vital to us. 

It seems to me that we should try and approach this situation on a 
rule of reason. 
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The President of the United States, himself, might decide that in 
view of the questions that have been raised, in view of the fact that 
this committee has been furnished with certain confidential and top 
secret information—that in order to get both a proper understanding, 
on the part of the committee, and ultimately the American people, 
that this information should be made available. 

If this ruling stands, and others take the same position, it seems to 
me that we will be foreclosed from information which will be essential, 
if we are to do the job that I though we had undertaken to do. 

Now I submit that we are dealing with the public’s business. This 
is a business of the people of the United States and the Government 
of the United States. The administration is different from the Gov- 
ernment. The Government consists of the executive and legislative 
and judicial branches. We have a constitutional obligation, we have 
a constitutional power to make war. We are in a war and the Con- 
gress has not exercised its constitutional rights and obligations in 
that regard. 

That is a pertinent subject of this inquiry among other things. 

The Joint Chiefs are the creatures of the Congress of the United 
States, they do have certain constitutional obligations to the President, 
certainly obligations to the President; but they also have legal obliga- 
tions to the Congress of the United States. It seems to me that this 
is such a far-reaching quesion, and one that will establish a precedent 
which might, as I say, raise a question as to whether it is feasible for 
the hearings to continue, I hope that the Senator from Wisconsin 
would withdraw his appeal, and if the chairman would temporarily 
hold in abeyance his ruling, let General Bradley consult with the 
President; let Senator Morse and others who are legal experts, look 
into the law to see, maybe we will all change our minds on the situa- 
tion. But to go toa vote now I think would be an unfortunate circum- 
stance. 

Senator Wirxy. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lopez. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. Just a brief statement now. I want to make 
one. I did not precipitate this matter. I did not intend to. When 
he asked the question, when he asked what the President had said 
in these conferences, I did not precipitate any question about it. Gen- 
eral Bradley said he did not think he ought to quote the President, 
what he said when he was seeking his advice. Senator Wiley stated 
he thought he should state it, and he pressed it to where he insisted I 
make a ruling. That I have done. 


NATURE OF PRIVATE CONVERSATION 





BETWEEN PRESIDENT AND ADVISERS 


T want to say to the Senator from California, I can see a great deal 
of difference between a conclusion that was reached and a private 
conversation that antedated reaching that conclusion. The American 
people, of course, are entitled to know every conclusion that has been 
reached; they are entitled to get every piece of evidence out of here 
that is material or pertinent; but there are still relations that have 
been protected since the beginning of time, and in my opinion our 
system of government, based on the three branches, coordinate and 
equal, was designed as a measure to protect each of them. It is the 
Chief Executive today whose statement in private conversation with 
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his most intimate advisers is under question ; it might well be a Mem- 
ber of the Senate tomorrow, or some justice of some court of what he 
said to his assistant when he was preparing an opinion and discussing 
the record in a case. ; 

It is not with any view of protecting any individual that I made 
that ruling. I made it in all honesty, as I see it, to preserve the prerog- 
atives of each branch of this Government. : 

Now the committee has a very quick way of deciding—not a quick 
way but a very effective and thorough way. They can overrule the 
Chair and decide General Bradley in contempt and let the courts pass 
on and decide the issue once and for all. 

Senator Grorcr. May I have the question read ? 

Chairman Russeiu. I expect that particular part of the record 
has gone downstairs. General Mudge, will you see that as soon as that 
part of the record is printed we get it? 

Senator Wirxy. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lover. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russe. I think I should recognize Senator Lodge. I 
have recognized you twice, Senator Wiley. I recognize Senator 
Lodge. 


POSSIBLE INJURY TO DEVELOPMENT OF HEARINGS 


Senator Loper. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite agree this is on a 
par with the relationship between lawyer and client and doctor and 
patient because it does involve very large measures of public policy. 
But I do think we might as well face the fact that what we confront 
is the question of citation of contempt, and from the experience which 
we had in the Tydings committee where we engaged in a good many 
citations of contempt, I was led to the conclusion that they never 
result in obtaining that information. 

Now, if we go ahead with this procedure today, we will change 
the atmosphere and we will change the whole normal development of 
information that has taken place up to now, and it will tend to result 
in the occurrence of similar situations, and we will get a great deal 
jess information than we would get if we don’t do this. 

I would like to see the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa and 
the Senator from California carried out, that the Senator from Wis- 
consin does not press the question at this time. Maybe when we get 
through the hearings, if there have been a number of cases that we 
consider in our mature judgment to warrant it, then we can take up 
this procedure then. But I certainly think it would defeat the very 
purpose we have in mind for such an action to be taken at this moment. 

Senator Wiiry. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wirrry. Now my questions were two or three: First, what 
did he say to the President? And what did the President say to 
him? And so forth. 

I wanted to develop the facts as they came out there. 

Now, in view of the suggestions that have been made, before I ask 
to be permitted to withdraw the appeal, I want to say definitely that 
the rule in law is clear. If you want to take the analogy of lawyer 
and client or doctor and patient, you get into court and you expose 
part of the picture; that opens up the whole picture. 
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Now I am sure that I would not for one moment have the record 
think that I want to interfere with the President’s prerogatives. It 
has been my 12 years of experience here that I have tried to restrain 
the President from interfering with the legislative prerogative. 


IMPORTANCE OF GETTING AT PERSONAL FEELINGS IN DISMISSAL 


I want to keep this Government in four separate compartments—leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial, and residuum back in the States. But 
I say to you—when the President permits his greatest adviser to 
come to us in relation to an incident that does not involve, as I see it, 
injuring the public safety, when it is a question of discharging a man 
2s commander and a governor of 80,000,000 people, then we are en- 
titled to know the personal equations. That only comes about in the 
conversations that took place in these three or four meetings when all 
at once the letter to Martin precipitated this wave. That is what we 
want to know, to find out, and that is what the people want to find out. 

I have no personal feelings in the matter. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I am not competent to judge who is right—MacArthur or 
the Chiefs of Staff—on the military policy. But I am called upon to 
judge what the personal animosities are, what the personal feelings, 
what it was that all at once created this charged atmosphere that 
resulted in what I think, a lot.of people think, at least, is an unfair 
act, and probably a very injurious act to the future safety of this 
country. The only way you can develop that is when the President 
submits his adviser before us and gives us his story and tells us, “Now 
this is the conclusion.” We want to know whether those conclusions 
are based on the facts. And before any court that testimony would 
not stand. You could not take any doctor into court and permit him 
to say, “This is the conclusion” in a relationship of this kind, but what 
the court would open up the whole case. 

You know that.’ Now that analogy does not apply. 

Now the question of Executive power. The Executive has his 
power definite and certain. 1 would be the first one to impinge upon 
it. But when the Executive submits his case to the people before a 
committee of this kind he has got to lay all the cards down and not just 
a few of them. 

Senator Hickentooprer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Russeiy. Does the Senator yield to the Senator from 
lowa ? 

Senator Winery. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I only wanted to point out that the Sena- 
tor manifestly made a mistake in his statement when he would be the 
first to impinge upon the Executive power. 

Senator Witry. The first one not to impinge upon the executive 
power. 

WITHDRAWAL OF APPEAL 


Now I ask, Mr. Chairman, that I may be able to recall my appeal 
and this matter can be briefed and the legal basis of it can be thor- 
oughly analyzed. So I withdraw my appeal. 


¥ 


hairman Russetx. Well, just a moment. The Chair feels like he 
has some responsibility here. I did not originate this matter. If you 
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intend to leave it here with you withdrawing your appeal and with 
the Chair’s ruling on the record without the committee having taken 
any action on it, I do not think that the Chair should be placed in that 
position. 

I disliked very much to make the ruling. I had not anticipated 
any such question would arise here, and I regret therefore that I had 
not investigated or looked into it a little further. It is wholly proper 
that the committee should pass on the Chair’s ruling. 

Now I do not like to be left here with this record going out to the 
world that I have taken this position and the committee has been 
denied an opportunity to pass on it. The question has arisen and it 
has been pressed very vigorously ; the Chair has made his ruling, and 
I think I have a right to have this committee pass on this question. I 
can assure you that I am not urging any member of this committee to 
vote in any way. I want you to vote just exactly like you see it on 
the question that has been raised here. It is a matter of sustaining 
the Chair, and I think I am entitled to make that statement. 


CHARACTER OF WITNESSES BEFORE COMMITTEE 


General Bradley has been referred to here as the President’s witness. 
General Bradley did not volunteer this testimony. In the discharge 
of my duties as chairman of this committee I requested General 
Bradley’s appearance here, and I did not assume that he was alto- 
gether the President’s witness. 

I think that inference is somewhat unfair to the witness, but that is 
a matter of opinion, that he would only seek to sustain the President 
without giving this committee any facts. 

I assume that the War Department, the Department of Defense is 
an agency of the Government. True it is in the executive branch but 
certainly it has a very direct relation to the legislative branch of the 
Government and if we are going to assume that everyone who comes 
here from the Defense Establishment is merely, as you say, a Presi- 
dential witness, well, of course these hearings will never terminate 
and we would have to, if that asumption is valid, discount anything 
that we heard from those witnesses. 

Now the fair and simple way that the Senator from Wisconsin has 
waived aside all legal objections saying there is no question on earth 
what the courts will do, there is a very simple way to find out what the 
courts will do in a matter of this kind and that is just to pursue it to 
its logical conclusion. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from Maine. 

Senator Smirn. I would like to be recognized. 

Chairman Russetx. I will be glad to recognize you next, Senator 
Smith. I cannot recognize but one at a time. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I can sympathize deeply with 
the feeling of the chairman as I, as well as several other members of 
the committee have been chief executives of State and appreciate the 
problem as pointed out by the Senator from Connecticut. 

I also sympathize deeply with what the Senator from Texas said, 
that we should not be in a position of submitting our procedures to 
any outside authority. 
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NOT A NEW PROBLEM 


T am equally emphatic on that as he is, so I would not welcome the 
suggestion to wait and consult the President. I do want to call the 
attention of this committee to the fact that this is not a new problem. 
It has occurred many times before and it will occur again not only in 
this committee’s proceedings but in the future relations of Congress. 

This came up, I had experience with it when Mr. Truman was 
chairman of the Truman committee and we called for documents from 
the Chief Executive, particularly, conspicuously the Stettinius report 
which Mr. Truman as President later submitted to the committee 
when I was chairman and he gave it and it was a very valuable docu- 
ment which would have had a very great significance. There was a 
conspicuous instance when this question was raised. 

I was greatly troubled in the Pearl Harbor Committee when the 
protection of the Executive was extended to a very broad field over 
all documents and all individuals, and I very much regretted that they 
sought to extend it to such an extent. I understand this has been 
under discussion with the committees in the Dawson case very re- 
cently. It is a very profound question, and I certainly as one do not 
believe that this committee which is very much in the public eye now 
and this issue which is presented here should be concluded in any such 
fashion as shooting from the hip here. 

I do not think there would ire any warrant for trying it. I can 


understand how the chairman acted when the Senator from Wisconsin 
pressed his question, but it might relieve the situation if the Senator 
from Wisconsin not only withdrew his appeal but also withdrew his 


insisting on the chairman ruling. 
SUPPORT FOR WITHDRAWING APPEAL 


I think the only question where I would raise any doubt about the 
chairman is if he paused a little while as the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate customarily does to perhaps hear some opinions on a matter 
of this kind, it might have saved any embarrassment because there 
was very strong feeling, but having got to this point, I believe ver 
profoundly that we should demonstrate the capacity to accomplish 
a modus vivendi at least within the committee and I hope with the 
President. 

MOTION TO RECESS 


I have sufficient confidence in his trying to rationalize this thing 
that we could work out some arrangement where the limits would be 
placed both as to documents and conversations and so on without any 
derogation of our authority or responsibility and at the same time 
without embarrassment to the President, so that the hour of 1 o’clock 
having arrived, I should like, unless there is serious objection, to make 
a motion that we recess. 

Chairman Russetx. I hope the Senator will not do that until Sena- 
tor Smith is heard. 

Senator Brewster. I will withhold that temporarily. 

Chairman Russextz. I would like to say that I have not consulted 
with the President with respect to any phase of this hearing. I think 
I am about as jealous of the prerogatives of the legislative branch of 
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the Government, as most Senators are, but I also do not propose to 
invade the rights of the other coordinate branches of the Government. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, does the Senator recollect that 
when General MacArthur was up here testifying about the Wake 
Island conversations, and when asked about his conversations with 
the President, he very properly said that was a private conversation 
with the President ? 

Chairman Russetu. I think the record will disclose that. 

Senator McManon. I thank the committee. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith ¢ 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Chairman, I have a slightly different approach 
from those suggested here. I want to suggest to the committee that 
I think we are in great danger of spoiling what has heretofore been 
the high tone and fine relationship between the members of this com- 
mittee, and I shall oppose in every way I can precipitating an issue of 
this kind, which might make me consider whether I have to vote for 
or against General Bradley, for example, and put General Bradley 
in the position of being in contempt of this committee. I do not want 
to be put in that position. 





















CONSULTATION WITH PRESIDENT ON QUESTION 











What I feel very strongly is this: That so far as I am concerned, 
it seems to me, that General Bradley’s original suggestion that he 
confer with the President on this matter is the sound one. 

General Bradley can decide with the President whether the thing 
that happened there should be disclosed to the committee. If the 
President. decides it should not be, I think, it is just the same situation 
that we would be in because we cannot subpena the President and ask 
what he has done: That is beyond our power. 

If General Bradley gets consent, why, of course, he will come volun- 
tarily and maintain the pattern of this committee of not trying to put 
the heat on our witnesses, so to speak, to compel them to answer 
questions that embarrassed them. 

I am sorry that General Bradley did not feel willing to answer 
these questions; but I am entirely in sympathy with the position he 
took, that he had a confidential relationship. If I had been in his 
position, I certainly would not have disclosed confidential matters 
without conferring with the gentleman concerned, the President of 
the United States. 

I am very hopeful, therefore, that the suggestion of Senator Hick- 
enlooper and Senator Knowland and Senator Lodge and Senator 
Brewster will be followed. ; 























MOTION TO RECESS 











I hope very much that the Senator from Wisconsin will withdraw 
his request for a ruling and withdraw his request for an appeal, and 
even withdraw his request for a ruling on this matter, because I be- 
lieve this committee, by handling these issues correctly, can get the 
full cooperation of the witnesses and get the facts without precipi- 
tating an issue which unfortunately might have political implications 
which we should not get into these hearings. So, I am glad to second 
the motion of the Senator from Maine that we recess at this time. 
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Chairman Russeit. To when? 

Senator Brewsrer. I would like to inquire from the Chairman 
whether or not you contemplated an afternoon session ¢ 

Chairman Russretz. Well, that was a matter I intended to submit 
to the committee in view of the legislation that was on the floor at 
the present time. I assume that if the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee feel that they should be on the floor, we will go over 
until tomorrow morning. 

Senator Brewster. Then with respect to the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s desire, I might inquire, inasmuch as the matter which 
they had reported was up, does the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee wish to express himself as to whether he wanted to be on 
the floor ? 

Senator Connauiy. Senator Gillette is handling that wheat bill, 
and I have not conferred with him. 

Senator Brewster. He indicated to me, as my seat-mate here, that 
he hoped that we would not go on this afternoon because he was sorry 
to miss it. 

Unless there is objection, I would move that we recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and I would like in that connection to 
commend the candor of General Bradley. 
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COMPARISON TO PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION 





As in the Pearl Harbor case, we had Admiral Leahy, who was placed 
in a similar situation, and he testified in great detail to the conversa- 
tions of Admiral Richardson with President Roosevelt. 

He told every word that Admiral Richardson said in a very parallel 
case, when you remember that Admiral Richardson was dismissed 
from Pearl Harbor. 

However, Admiral Leahy could not recall one word that the Presi- 
dent said. He did not raise the issue of confidence; he just could not 
remember a word that President Roosevelt said. I respected his ap- 
proach, I felt he was taking what he felt was the proper approac 
with respect to the loyalty he felt toward his Commander in Chief 
in that matter. But I think General Bradley has taken a very proper 
position in raising this issue of confidence. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I make some remarks? 

Chairman Russetu. A motion to recess is not debatable. 

Senator Morse. I was going to ask the Senator to withhold his 
motion for a moment, because I think there are some points, im- 

portant points, that I would like to comment on for the record. 


WITHHOLDING THE MOTION TO RECESS 


Chairman Russet. Does the Senator withhold his motion until 
the Senator from Oregon makes some remarks? 

Senator Brewster. The only thing I would ask would be the 
amount of time. 

Senator Morse. That is up to the Senator from Maine. I certainly 
will not enter into any agreement to limit myself in my discussion. 
But I want to say that I think we have a very important issue before 
this committee, and I do not think a recess at this time is serving the 
public very well until we reach some conclusions about it; because 
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I think you are not fair to the witness if you recess at this time un- 
less you ay a few things in the record, to which I think the witness 
is entitled. 

I ask the Senator from Maine—I will not be long, but I am not 
going to put any time limit on myself—I ask him to withhold his 
motion to recess until I comment. 

Senator Brewsrer. Well, I am very much embarrassed, because 
certainly ever other member of the committee should be accorded the 
same courtesy, and I do think that no great public damage would 
be done if the position of the various members, most of whom have 
not had a chance to state their position, comes up at a later time. 
This is without any disparagement to what the Senator from Oregon 
may contribute, and who already stated a portion of his views. 

I wish that the Senator from Oregon would not press the request. 

Senator Morse. I am going to press the request, and the Senator 
from Maine can exercise his own discretion, and I shall ask for a roll 
call on the motion for a recess. 

Senator Brewster. I will withhold. 

Chairman Russeity. The Senator from Maine says he will withhold. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think you now have a humpty- 
dumpty issue before the committee, and there is nothing you can do 
to put the pieces back together again, and I certainly think the recess 
should be with the understanding that the chairman’s ruling stands 
as of now as the ruling of the committee. I think I can see the head- 
lines in the papers, right now, as to the reflection on General Bradley 
if this committee does not recess with the understanding that his re- 
fusal to answer Senator Wiley’s questions is supported by the ruling 
of the Chair, subject, of course, to any later modification that this 
committee may wish within its prerogatives to enter into. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that General Bradley demonstrated 
his high professional ethics here this morning by refusing to disclose 
to this committee the verbatim conversation, personal conversation, 
that he had with the President of the United States on April 6. 


CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIP OF ADVISORS TO PRESIDENT 


I disagree with my very good and warm friend, Mr. Wiley from 
Wisconsin, on several particulars, but I want to mention two: First, 
I do not think that a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who has 
had a conversation with the President of the United States on such 
subject matter as was under discussion on April 6, is under any obli- 
gation to this committee or to the public to disclose the details of that 
conversation. 

I think it is highly privileged under the separation-of-powers 
doctrine, and I think General Bradley would be guilty of misconduct 
if he came before this committee and disclosed to this committee the 
personal conversation that he had with the President of the United 
States, 

How could the Commander in Chief of the Armed Services ever 
carry on his executive functions as Commander in Chief if he had 
to carry on every conversation with the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or the Secretary of Defense or any other high military official 
in our Government, with the fear or with the thought or with the 
knowledge that possibly that officer was going to be called before a 
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Senate committee to disclose under a threat of being indicted for con- 
tempt, the personal conversation that he had with the President of 
the United States. : . E 

I am willing to curbstone, Mr. President, and risk my reputation 
as a lawyer on the fact that I do not think you can get a court in 
America, of last appeal, to sustain any ruling of this committee that 
he would have to disclose that private conversation. _ 

In the second place—I disagree with my good friend from Wis- 
consin, that when you put a doctor on the stand in a court room, that 
any privilege of that doctor, in relation to the patient, automatically 
disappears, and he has to answer any and all questions in relation 
to that patient, and I think the cases are long 

Chairman Connatty. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Morse. No; I will not, Mr. Chairman, and I do not say 
that disrespectfully, but I do not want to be charged with taking any 
more time than I need to make my remarks. 


WISDOM OF CHAIR’S RULIYG 


I want to say, my last point is, Mr. Chairman, that the ruling of 
the Chair is a sound ruling in regard to protecting the executive 

owers of this Government. I think that General Bradley should 

e commended in the exercise of discretion that he used here this 
morning, in refusing to give verbatim the conversation that he had 
with the President of the United States. 

General Bradley has not said that he will not testify as to the 
conclusions that were reached at that meeting; but I don’t think that 
a member of this committee, in private conversation with the Presi- 
dent of the United States—and I think we have all had private con- 
versations with the President of the United States—would come before 
this committee and, under oath, proceed to disclose verbatim his con- 
versations with the Chief Executive in regard to problems of the 
Executive. 


FINAL POWER RESTS IN COMMITTEE 


I want to commend the chairman of this committee for his curb- 
stone opinion, because I think when you get through with all the legal 
research, you are going to find the chairman’s ruling is sound in law. 
I think we ought to look at this ruling with the understanding that 
although the appeal had been withdrawn, the ruling of the chairman 
stands until such time, if and ever, this committee, by a majority vote 
decides, by motion, as it has a right to do, to adopt a procedure incon- 
sistent with the ruling of the chairman. We have that power residual 
inus. We can exercise that power any time. 

We can get rid of the chairman’s ruling by adopting an affirmative 
procedural policy of this committee, and so no right of the committee 
is lost by the Senator from Wisconsin withdrawing his appeal. 

We can, tomorrow, if we want to, adopt an affirmative ruling, but 
until we do, I think it should go out to the public that the chairman’s 
ruling stands, and if the members of this committee don’t want to 
abide by that ruling, as of now, then let them be free to press for a 
vote on an appeal now. 

Senator Stennis. I have a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Russett. The Senator from Mississippi. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF APPEAL BUT NOT RULING 


Senator Srennis. Isn’t it true that the situation is that there has 
been a withdrawal of the appeal, and therefore the ruling of the Chair 
stands as the ruling of the committee ? 

Isn’t that the present situation ? 

Chairman Russet. I had understood the withdrawal of the appeal 
was conditioned upon the withdrawal of the ruling of the chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I didn’t so understand. 

Senator Knowxanp. That was Senator Hickenlooper’s  state- 
ment——— 

Chairman Russeiti. That was the suggestion of Senators Hicken- 
looper and Knowland. 

Senator Stennis. The Senator from Wisconsin is a man that can 
speak on that point. . no 

Would the Chair ask him what his opinion is? 

Senator Winey. I am very happy to have another shot at this 
problem. 

First, let me make it clear that I have only the highest regard for 
General Bradley, despite the statement of the Senator from Oregon. 

I am a United States Senator, secondly, trying to develop the facts. 

Thirdly, I withdrew my appeal because I thought it was better to 
see whether there were legal precedents that involve this case. 


NEED FOR INFORMATION ON CONFERENCES 


I still stand firmly on my proposition that when a doctor comes in 
to court and testifies about a specific accident, in his communications 
with his client, he opens up that accident before the court; and that is 
what I stood here for. When a man comes before this body and tells 
general conclusions as to what happened and what took place, I say 
that that rule is applicable here. I am not trying to invade the pre- 
rogative of the President. The President should have said, “Now, 
don’t testify on this issue at all,” and we would not have gone into it. 
Tf it is not a question of public policy involved, or it is not a question 
of injuring the rights of the public, certainly it is simply a question 
of developing what went on; what was said and done in relation to 
getting MacArthur; who laid the plans; who made the suggestion; 
what did the various people say. 

Even MacArthur said, on the stand, that he understood, and he 
named Acheson—he understood he spoke in his favor. 

I want to know the facts. 

Senator Knownanp. Senator Fulbright spoke—— 

(There was a chorus of voices.) 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I renew my 

Senator Witxy. My idea about the appeal is: I have asked to recall 
my appeal because I felt that what should be done is at least wait until 
tomorrow morning and see if there are any precedents on the matter. 

I am not pressing for any charge of contempt. That is an insinua- 
tion thrown into this case without my consent or suggestion. I am 
simply stating the fact that as one of this committee, as a United States 
Senator, if you please, and there are only 96 of us, we have a very im- 
portant function here to perform. 
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RECESS 


I am not impinging upon the President’s prerogatives, and do not 
intend te waive any of our own. 

Senator Green. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Chairman Russe.u. I want to put the motion. 

I want to say that General Bradley has had to pass on this matter. 
The Chair has passed on the matter. 

Of course if the committee wishes to carry it over to some future 
date, that is a matter for the committee to decide upon, and it is 
perfectly within its right. 

Those in favor of the motion of the Senator from Maine 

Chairman Connatiy. What was his motion ? 

Chairman Russetu. To recess until tomorrew morning at 10 o’clock. 

All those in favor say “Aye.” 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, would the Chair repeat what he 
said about the ruling? Isthe Chair asking the committee to rule on it? 

Chairman Russe.u. I am not asking the committee to do anything. 

The Chair is trying to carry out what he conceives to be his duty 
here, and I expect every member of the committee to do the same. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me for repeating, but as I understand the 
situation, there is nothing before the committee to pass on with refer- 
ence to the Chair’s ruling. The Chair has ruled, no one has appealed 
from that ruling, and therefore the ruling stands as the ruling of the 
committee; otherwise, I am ready to vote in favor of the chairman’s 
ruling, but I understand that is what the effect of the situation is now; 
so there is no objection to recessing. 

Chairman Russett. The Chair will again place the motion of the 
Senator from Maine, who moved that the committee stand recessed 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

All those in favor of that motion say “Aye.” Opposed, “No.” 

(There was a voice vote and the motion was carried. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. The “ayes” seem to have it. The “ayes” have it. 
The committee will stand recessed until 10 oclock tomorrow morning. 

Be back with us, General. I don’t know whether you will have an 
opportunity to testify or not. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, May 16, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1951 


ComMiTrer ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Untrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:02 a. m. in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell 
(chairman, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Wiley, 
George, Smith (New Jersey), Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Bridges, Byrd, Saltonstall, 
Johnson (Texas), Morse, Kefauver, Knowland, Cain, Stennis, 
Flanders, Hunt, and Long. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcos, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russet... The committee will come to order. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized. 


REQUEST FOR DOCUMENTS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, might I before we begin today make 
a request that certain documents whieh were connected with state- 
ments that General Bradley made yesterday be incorporated in the 
record. My point is this: General Bradley made a very interesting 
analysis of three documents, one of which he called a military directive, 
and next the study by the Joint Chiefs, and next the letter of the 
President of January 13. The directive was in answer to a request 
from General MacArthur of January 10 for instructions. I cannot 
find in the record that we have the text of General MacArthur’s re- 
quest or the text of the military directive of January 12. I do find 
in the record the President’s letter of January 13. The research study 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff we have referred to before, and we do not 
need that, but I would like to request that the text of General Mac- 
Arthur’s request for instructions of January 10 and the text of the 
military directive of January 12 be made a part of the record so that 
the testimony of General Bradley will be clear. 

Chairman Russexx. I thought that both of them were in the record, 
but, General Bradley, you will bear that in mind. ; 

Senator Smith, I regret very much we will have to deduct 1 minute 
from your time. 
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Senator Smrru. I will be glad to have you do that. I just wanted 
to make this request. 
Chairman Russeu. It is not a procedural question. 
Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman ? 
Chairman Russetx. Senator Wiley. 


PROCEDURE OF THE HEARINGS 


Senator Winery. I have a suggestion to make this morning, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. In view of the fact that 
General Bradley must get away, according to his previous commit- 
ments—and we want to accommodate him—and in view of the fact 
that it is probably very important that the committee decide the issue 
that I raised yesterday, I have this suggestion to make: that General 
Bradley go on with his testimony with those on the committee that 
follow me, and that tomorrow morning I raise the subject on the 
appeal from the decision of the chairman, and that tomorrow morning 
we argue out the legal phases of this subject and arrive then at a 
decision. Thus we will not discommode General Bradley but rather 
make it so he can get away to make his engagement. 

I might say that I have talked this matter over with a group of my 
Republican associates, including Senator Bridges and others, and we 
arrived at that conclusion—that in order to accommodate General 
Bradley and not to take the whole day arguing the legal phases of 
this matter this might be an advisable way to pursue our course. 

In the meanwhile it will give those who have a little time an oppor- 
tunity to examine the precedents and go into the background of the 
issue that is involved. 

It is not new. It has been raging back and forth over the decades 
since the inception days of our Republic. There has been some change 
in the statutory law that may have some bearing. That is a sugges- 
tion that I make at this time, Mr. Chairman, feeling that it is con- 
venient to General Bradley, and it also gives everyone an opportunity 
to satisfy themselves as to what their votes should be. 

Chairman Russe.u. I appreciate the desire of the Senator to accom- 
modate General Bradley and assist him in his arrangements. I share 
interest in extending to General Bradley every courtesy that this 
committee can properly show, but, after all, we are a committee who 
are taking evidence at the present time, and it is my own opinion that 
where a matter of this kind arises, that the committee should deter- 
mine it before proceeding with the testimony, in order that all the 
testimony might be received in an orderly manner, 

I understood yesterday, and I think that the record will support my 
statement, that the Senator from Wisconsin had withdrawn his appeal. 
I shall not rely upon any technicalities if he wishes to press it. 

I will accord him that full right, but I do think that the committee, 
despite the fact that it might cause General Bradley to listen to a 
considerable legal discussion on which we were not repared yester- 
day, should decide this matter now before we ree) | with this testi- 
mony in order that we may tell what questions can be asked and what 
cannot, and preserve the coherence of this testimony, 
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DETERMINING PROCEDURAL MATTERS AS THEY ARISE 







Where a procedural matter arises, it should be determined, I think, 
as quickly as possible in order that the committee might have that 
© decision for its guidance in the future examination of all of the other 
witnesses. 

The matter has come up twice. A question was asked General Mac- 
Arthur as to what transpired, what conversations were had with the 
President, and he declined to answer that question. The same ques- 
tion was addressed to General Marshall and he declined on the grounds 
of confidential relations. The same matter, of course, as was asked 
of General Bradley but it was not pressed to the stage in which we 
find ourselves with respect to this issue at the same time. 

Senator Srennis. The same question was asked General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. You said Marshall. 















PARTISANSHIP AND THE HEARINGS 







Chairman Russetu. I regret that the Senator from Wisconsin has 
been having huddles with just members of his party with respect to 
this issue. I have tried to sit here not as a Republican or Democrat 
but as an American. I have devoutly hoped from the moment these 
hearings opened that they would not degenerate into a partisan fight 
where the Republicans would have huddles here and the Democrats 
would have huddles there. 

I had hoped that we might settle these matters not as Republicans 
or Democrats, but as Americans around this table as a committee of 
the Congress of the United States, charged with a very definite and 
specific responsibility. 

It seems to me that if there ever was a time in our country, or a 
matter before a committee, that is peculiarly unsuited for partisan 
handling, it is the matter that is under investigation. 

I merely feel that I should here express my regrets that events have 
taken this turn. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Russetu. Just a moment, please. I did not interrupt 
you, sir. 





















SETTLING THE PROCEDURAL MATTER 









It is wholly up to this committee to take the steps that they feel 
should be taken. If the committee wishes by a majority vote to post- 
pone this matter and have it hanging over the committee as a matter 
of procedure undetermined, where all of the witnesses will un- 
doubtedly have to be marched back if the position of Senator Wiley 
and those whom he says are supporting him are sustained, the com- 
mittee has a right so todo. But I have my own views about orderly 
procedure, and I shall not, under any circumstances, be drawn into 
any partisan fight in connection with these hearings. I care not what 
the other members of the committee might do. I say, I will do my 
duty as I see it. 

I think that when there is an important matter of procedure which 
is raised, the committee should settle it before proceeding to the ex- 
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amination of witnesses, and it just means that we will have to rehash 
all of these hearings again in the light of what might have transpired 
in some private conversations at the White House if we do not con- 
clude the issue now, but I am perfectly willing to—— 

Senator Loner. May I ask a question ¢ 

Chairman Russeny. Yes. 

Senator Lopcr. Does the able chairman contend that if we settle this 
question today that we have forever foreclosed ourselves from citing 
any subsequent witness for contempt if we ever feel we should do it? 

Chairman Russeiu. I made a statement the other day that I thought 
was very much adapted to the question when I said that the Senator 
had been around here too long to think that such a thing could be 
done. 

I have forgotten to what he was referring, but a man does not have 
to be here more than 4 weeks to know that the Senate or a committee 
can reverse itself at any time it sees fit. 

It is not done too often; as a rule, when procedure is agreed upon 
the committee always pays some attention to precedent. Apparently, 
the committee is not bound by precedent. The committee can establish 
a rule today, they will compel General Bradley to answer these ques- 
tions, and if he refuses they can proceed as the law indicates with a 
witness here; and then another witness might come along, and the 
same question be asked, and the issue be raised, and the committee 
could reverse itself and say that they recognize the rule that those con- 
versations were privileged, and therefore they would not proceed 
against the witness. 

The committee is not bound, of course. Neither the committee nor 
the Senate has rules that are as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and ‘the Persians. 

Senator Lopez. Will the chairman yield for a question? 
Chairman Russe.w. Yes. 


POSSIBLE CITATIONS FOR CONTEMPT 


Senator Lopcr. Would it not be perfectly feasible to have a prac- 
tice whereby we did not do any citing for contempt at this stage of 
the proceeding. Toward the end if there were three or four ques- 
tions that emerged which we thought were important, we could under- 
take that action at that time, isn’t that possible? 

Chairman Russet. Of course. 

The Chair is not the master of this committee. I am not endeavor- 
ing to impose my views on the committee. The committee can take 
any course it sees fit. They can overrule the Chair, and not cite 
General Bradley. Of course, that would be slightly inconsistent ; but, 
the committee is wholly within its rights if it takes that position. 


I wish to make it clear, of course, that this is not an ordinary cita- . 


tion proceeding, wouldn't be. Some of the press seem to throw this 
mention of a citation in the same category of some witnesses who have 
refused to state whether or not they have been a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

These questions have no relation whatever to such an issue as that. 
Of course the same issue of law would control it that does control 
any other witness the committee deems recalcitrant. 
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This is a matter of privilege, wherein General Bradley has not 
failed to state his own views with respect to the subject under con- 
sideration, but has declined to disclose a private conversation oc- 
curring between himself and the President of the United States, and 
other conversations, when he was serving in the capacity of confi- 
dential adviser to the President. 

Senator HickenLoerer. May I interrupt, Mv. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russety. Yes, 


ROLE OF PRESIDENT TO BRADLEY TESTIMONY 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. I might suggest the possibility that the 
controversy might be eliminated. I don’t know, but yesterday it 
seemed to me that General Bradley said he thought he should contact 
the President, and if it was all right with the President, he might feel 
that it was O. K. to discuss the matter, and answer questions; and 
perhaps he has that authority now. 

If he does have, I would assume that would automatically make 
the question before us moot at the moment, as far_as those questions 
are concerned. 

Chairman Russetu. I agree completely with the Senator. Of 
course, it would. I don’t know whether General Bradley wishes now 
to answer the question. 

Chairman Connatiy. I want to register my protest against any 
such action referring to the President the question whether a witness 
before this committee shall answer or not. I think the question is 
much deeper than that. It goes to the very integrity of confidential 
communications between the President and his trusted and confi- 
dential adviser. 

If you adopt this practice, there can’t be any confidential confer- 
ences any more, because they cease to be confidential when they are 
divulged or even when they call the President in. 

You might as well put the President on the stand and let him testify 
as to what took place if you are going to send the witness back 
to the President and ask his permission or consent to divulge a private 
conversation ™m a confidential relationship. 

I just wanted that to be on the record. 

Senator Grorce. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russev.. Senator George. 

Senator Grorce. I think fundamentally and basically it is a 
privilege that General Bradley has, whether he will divulge anything 
of a confidential nature: and even though the President might excuse 
him, it would still be a matter for him to decide, whether or not he 
would divulge it, whether or not he would make answer. 

If there is a confidential relationship and if the question goes to 
things that occur growing out of that relationship, it then becomes a 
privilege for the witness himself as well as the President. 

So I think that if General Bradley had an express green light, so 
to speak, from the President, it would still be up to him, to decide 
whether or not he wished to disclose what took place in a conference 
of the nature and character we are discussing. 

Chairman Russexx. I did not intend, of course, to submit the ques- 
tion of whether or not the President had released General Bradley. 
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That is a matter, of course, I think of proper testimony from him 
if he desires to make that statement. 
Senator Gores. That is true. 


LEGAL PRECEDENTS 


Chairman Russety. Whereas, on yesterday I delivered a curbstone 
ruling on this issue when it was raised, as I regret I had not foreseen 
it would come up, so I could have studied the precedents. I have 
had a night intervening since then, and I have gone into this mattter 
rather fully from a legal standpoint. 

I have quite a number of precedents. Now, the President has a place 
in this. Sesion the ruling in the Burr trials, the impeachment of Vice 
President Burr, a lettter was requested of the President, and the 
President was subpenaed to appear at that trial. 

He refused to appear. He sent the letter to the prosecuting attorney, 
the district attorney who was prosecuting the case, and left it up to 
the discretion of the district attorney as to whether or not this letter 
that was subpenaed from him should be released. 

Chief Justice Marshall sustained the right of the President to 
handle the matter in that way. He ruled that the President, if he 
did not wish to disclose it, he was fully within his rights in not dis- 
closing it ; but if it was delegated to another, that then it came into the 
custody of the court. 

So the President does play a part in it. I am not depending on 
whether or not the President told General Bradley—after all, General 
Bradley is the witness before us—he did indicate that he would like 
to discuss the matter with the President. 

From a purely legal standpoint as to whether the President did or 
did not give General Bradley the authority to disclose this private con- 
versation that occurred between the President and his intimate ad- 
visers, is not too material. 

It might have some bearing on General Bradley’s views on the 
testimony, but I don’t think it would directly affect the legal question 
involved. G 

Senator Witxy. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Wiley is recognized. 


QUESTION OF PARTISANSHIP 


Senator Wuey. I tried to get in several times before you got into 
the legal argument. First I want to say that I didn’t like the way 
the chairman suggested that because a few of us Republicans got 
together and talked the matter over that it was a partisan matter. 

he chairman well knows that after I talked with him, I went over 
and talked with him and Senator Bridges. 

Chairman Russeiu. You didn’t discuss the procedure you were 
going to take with me. 

Senator Witxy. That is the very thing we did discuss. We started 
from the -_y beginning and suggested what we thought might be the 
way out of this thing. You came around to the point that your de- 
cision should stand; but that is neither here nor there. 

Chairman Russext. You wanted me to withdraw my ruling. You 
discussed that much of the procedure. 
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Senator Witry. That is part of the procedure, to see if we couldn’t 
evolve some method. 

The only thing I say is that it was the inference that some of us 
are not judicial, are not bipartisan—— 

Chairman Rossew. I challenge the record as to the judicial part. 
I did question the nonpartisan aspects of your meeting. 

Senator Witey. I know it, Mr. Chairman. And the chairman has 
the right to preside but not to occupy all the time. 

Chairman Rossetx. I apologize for the interruption. 


POSTPONING APPEAL TO HEAR BRADLEY FIRST 


Senator Witey. I made the suggestion, I might say to those gentle- 
men of the committee who were not here in the beginning, that in order 
to accommodate General Bradley we postpone the discussions of the 
issue itself until tomorrow morning so that General Bradley could 
get away; then tomorrow we could discuss the legal issue without 
interfering with General Bradley. That was the point I made this 
morning, and suggested that then I would appeal tomorrow to the 
entire committee and we could argue out the legal phases of it. The 
chairman does not seem to approve that procedure, so I suppose the 
only question before this group is whether we should move to post- 
pone the discussion of this issue until tomorrow morning in order 
that General Bradley can carry on today; and then tomorow morning 
we can have the legal arguments and vote. That is what I am sug- 
gesting at this time. 

Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Senator Witey. What? 

Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Do I understand that the chairman has ruled 
that it would not be permissible for you to file an appeal tomorrow 
morning ¢ 

Senator Wuxy. No. 

Senator Brewster. If he has not so ruled, then is there any motion 
or appeal before us? I do not understand the chairman is intending 
to control procedures. 

Chairman Russeit. The chairman is reasonably careful not to in- 
fringe on the prerogatives of the committee. I have undertaken to 
be—and if any Senator here feels I have not other than my inad- 
vertent interruption of Senator Wiley a few minutes ago, since these 
hearings started, I would like to have him arise now and state the in- 
stance on which he bases that charge. 

Senator Brewster. Does my question imply any attribution of such 
action ? 

Chairman Russe. I could not escape that inference. 

_ Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, if he proposes to make a mo- 
tion 

Chairman Russeti. No, I propose to make no motion. 

Before a great many of you came in Senator Wiley stated, just as 
he has now since we have a full attendance here, that he thought that 
this matter ought to go over until tomorrow morning as a matter of 
accommodation to General Bradley so we could proceed with his testi- 
mony today. I stated that in my opinion as a member of this commit- 
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tee—and I trust the fact that I am presiding here does not deny me 
the privilege of being a member of the committee—that in the interest 
of orderly procedure this committee should settle this matter now 
before proceeding with any witnesses. Because if the committee 
should decide that it is entitled to ask these questions of these personal 
and intimate conversations that occurred at the White House, we 
should establish that at the very earliest date so it will not. be neces- 
sary to continue to call witnesses back here and go over and over and 
over again the ground. 

I stated that as a member of the committee; I made no ruling. 
And I stated specifically if the committee wishes to postpone it until 
tomorrow, that it was perfectly agreeable to me. So it is my own 
feeling it ought to be settled now. 

I further stated that from my reading of the record, Senator Wiley 
at least twice on yesterday withdrew his appeal, but I will not rely 
on that technicality and would permit it to be considered as entered 
before the committee, and I will not submit to the committee as to 
whether or not we shall 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Brewster. 


PRESENT STATUS OF APPEAL FROM RULING 


Senator Brewster. Do I understand that there is now any question 
made by any member of the committee before the committee ? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley has suggested that the appeal 
go over until tomorrow. 

Senator Brewster. Senator Wiley I did not understand had any 
appeal pending. 

Chairman Russexu. If he hasn’t, of course there is no issue here. 

Senator Brewster. That is what I understand is the case. 

Chairman Rousse. If the appeal is not pending, certainly he 
‘an’t revive it tomorrow if it is not alive today. The corpse can’t lie 
there and suspend the situation like Mohammed’s coffin. It is either 
an issue here today or it can’t be one tomorrow. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Chairman Russewu. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. There is no question that the Senator from 
Wisconsin withdrew his appeal yesterday, is there? 

Chairman Russetu. Well, there is a question because he has asked 
to have it carried over until tomorrow and I have conceded that the 
appeal is pending. 

Senator Brewster. I heard his later statement which was that he 
proposed to revive the appeal tomorrow. That is what I understood 
him to say, and that he would raise the question at that time. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, in my judgment as a member of this 
committee I shall state it for whatever it may be worth, that we 
should clear up a procedural matter of this nature before we pro- 
ceed to take any more testimony. I shall throw the matter open for 
discussion. I recognize the Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important to clear 
up this procedural matter this morning before we hear any wit- 
nesses. ‘Then we can recess until tomorrow and continue the debate on 
procedure tomorrow. That might be feasible, but I do not think 
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we should sit here and listen to other witnesses not knowing what 
questions we can and cannot ask those witnesses. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in order to make that matter of issue 
at the moment, I appeal the decision of the Chair and I wish to say 
I am making the appeal for the purpose of getting it settled. 

Chairman Russext. I do not think it is necessary for the Senator 
to do that. We have already agreed the appeal is pending here 
despite any technicalities that might be involved. It is before the 
committee for discussion. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russevt. Senator Hickenlooper. 


POSSIBLE CONSULTATION BETWEEN BRADLEY AND PRESIDENT 


Senator Hicken.oorer. I again respectfully renew my suggestion a 
while ago that we might eliminate the matter at the moment under 
discussion. If General Bradley still has the same objection that he 
had yesterday, then this discussion is very much in order. 

If General Bradley feels that he is willing and ready to answer the 
questions, why, the discussion would fall by the wayside, until, at 
least, the issue would be raised on some other questions; and I merely 
again renew the suggestion that we find out whether we have any- 
thing to talk about here. 

Senator McMauon. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeiti. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, that appears to be a very naive 
and very unsophisticated suggestion by the Senator, but I have too 
much respect for the acumen and intelligence of the Senator from 
Towa. It would be a great thing if all during this investigation each 
witness, when asked questions that he shouldn’t answer, if we are to 
maintain the integrity of our Government was to say, “No, I have 
talked to the President, but he has told me to keep quiet and listen.” 

I just make that observation to prove to the Senator from Iowa that 
at least I was not deceived by his suggestion. 

Chairman Russet... Well, gentlemen 
Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman Russe.n. Senator Lodge. 





POSSIBILITY OF FINAL DETERMINATION OF QUESTION 


Senator Lover. I do not think we can clear up any procedural ques- 
tion definitely and finally by any vote we take here today. I just can- 
not understand and the reasoning of the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Oregon that it is possible to do such a thing, because 
you cannot possibly anticipate what other questions will be asked, 
and in some cases we may next week wish to cite somebody for con- 
tempt on some question that nobody has yet asked or nobody has yet 
ever dreamed up, and it is inconceivable to me that we can establish 
any precedents or that we should attempt to conduct these proceedings 
ina legalistic manner as though it was in court. 

In fact, I think nothing can shake the public confidence more in 
the work of these two committees than the impression that gets out 
that we are doing it in a legalistic way, because, 1f we once start acting 
that way, then the whole flow of information will cease, and the 
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atmosphere that we have had so far, which has developed a great deal 
of information, will change into something that is absolutely rigid 
and artificial, and we might as well give the whole proceeding up. 
The experience that we had in the Tydings committee indicates 
absolutely clearly that once you introduce a legalistic atmosphere and 
start citing people for contempt the whole business of getting infor- 
mation just stops; and I think it is a consistent position and a realistic, 
common-sense position to oppose the raising of this question now, and 
to be completely able to raise it 2 weeks from now or 3 weeks from now, 
when we have heard all the other witnesses, and we have concluded 
that there are three or four questions that are really absolutely vital 
questions; and, so, I just do not follow the idea that we are going 
to settle once and for all any procedural question now that is going to 
have any lasting effect on the work of these two committees. _ 
Chairman Russexu. I did not know that anyone had contended that 
you could settle once and for all the procedural question. I under- 
took to specifically state that it was my own opinion that any member 
of the committee could raise the question again at any time he saw fit. 


PRESENT POSITION 


We have to determine each case on its merits as it arises. But now 
we are in this position—this is the position we are in at the present 
time: 

General Bradley has been asked a question. The general declined 
to answer it on the ground of immunity, if I understood him cor- 
rectly ; that it was a personal conversation between him and the Presi- 
dent in which he, as a personal adviser, confidentially discussed 
matters with the President; and that he invoked the ruling or the 
precedent that that was a confidential matter and he was protected from 
having to state what transpired in that private conference or conver- 
sation with the President and his advisers. 

The ruling of the Chair was invoked. The Chair ruled that Gen- 
eral Bradley did have the immunity that he sought. That is the posi- 
tion we are in today with this witness at this moment before the com- 
mittee. 

The mere fact is that it may arise again, and while precedents are 
still controlling with some people, and they are respected in the Sen- 
ate on most parliamentary questions, I have seen the Senate override 
a precedent, but it does it very seldom. 

The precedent does have a bearing in a committee, and I think that, 
so far as I am concerned as an individual, I would rather have it 
settled now than to have it hanging over the head of this commit- 
tee, even though the Senator from Massachusetts, if he wishes to raise 
a question which is identical to the question respecting this witness, 
with any other witness, or even with this witness, can do so. 

He can do it during the progress of this hearing, and he has a per- 
fect right to do so. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetx. I recognize the Senator from Arkansas. 


PRECEDENT FOR RULING 


Senator Futsricut. For whatever it may be worth, this matter did 
arise a week ago. As a matter of fact, it was last Friday, I think, in 
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the Subcommittee on the RFC, when Mr. Dawson, who is a confiden- 
tial associate or—what is he?’—a secretary of the President, pleaded 
a very similar immunity from that, the same as the general has; and 
I ruled as the chairman ruled, and no one on that committee—that is, 
of either party—raised any question about it. They just accepted it, 
and we went right on; and so, for whatever it is worth, that was cer- 
tainly accepted at that time. 

I am in thorough accord with the ruling of the chairman, and if 
there is any way to settle it I am willing to see it settled at this time 
on this issue. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a parliamentary ques- 
tion ¢ 

Chairman Russe.u. I regret to say that I will have to recognize 
the Senator from California. You desire to ask a question of the 
Senator from Arkansas; is that it? 

Senator Green. No, of you. I would like to ask a parliamentary 

uestion. 
’ Chairman Russert. A parliamentary inquiry? Very well, sir. I 
will undertake to answer it. I am not competent to settle it. 


STATUS OF THE APPEAL 


Senator Green. It seems to me that yesterday a question was asked 
and a ruling was made, and an appeal taken from that ruling, and 
then the appeal withdrawn; so, it seems to me, we are just where we 
were before the question was asked, and I do not see why we should 
not proceed with the examination of the witness. 

Chairman Russeitx. Well, the Senator, of course, has a right to 
vote when the question is submitted, if he sees fit. 

Senator Wirzry. That is what I suggested. 

Chairman Russeti. For my own part, I think it would be very un- 
fortunate if we followed that course of action. 

With respect to this appeal, I shall not rule that that appeal will 
be alive tomorrow if it is not alive today. It is inconceivable to me 
that an appeal that is not here today can be pending before the com- 
mittee tomorrow; and so, if it is going to be raised, it will have to be 
raised, unless the Chair is overridden, on a new set of questions ad- 
dressed to some other witness. 

Now, I recognize the Senator from California. 

Senator Knowxanp. I want to, first, Mr. Chairman, fully approve 
the statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

[t seems to me that if get into a distinctly legalistic situation here 
a great deal of the confidence which the Congress and the country has 
in the job this committee is doing will be seriously shaken. 


DEVELOPING FULL INFORMATION FOR THE COMMITTEE 


Our effort, I take it, as a combined committee of two of the most 
responsible committees of the Senate of the United States, has been 
to get the facts, to get all the facts, so that, when this committee finally 
makes its report, the Senate of the United States and, I hope, the 
House of Representatives, insofar as they may be interested in reading 
it, and the country, will have confidence in the decisions we finally 
arrive at. 
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Now, we can only arrive at those sound decisions if we have ade- 
quate information. 

The fact of the matter is that all information is not being volun- 
teered by this committee. The documents, pretty largely, that we 
have, with some exceptions, are documents which were requested by 
the chairman, acting on his own initiative, or through requests from 
other members of the committee, that would throw light upon the 
questions that we are going into, on our general military and foreign 
policy on the Far East, and facts leading up to the removal of General 
MacArthur; but those documents are not all being made available. 

The documents that we have requested, at least to a partial extent, 
have been made available to this committee. 

Now, the administration, of course, has a tremendous advantage 
in this situation. They classify certain documents “Top secret” or 
“Secret,” that are not made available either to the Congress or to the 
country. 

As an example, the Wedemeyer report on Korea, which had been 
requested by responsible committees of the Congress, was suppressed 
for a period of 4 years, and was only made available for the purposes 
of this hearing. 

Other documents which the Congress of the United States had re- 
quested, from time to time, have either not yet been made available 
or were not made available until long after they could have served a 
useful purpose. 

Now if, in addition to that, another iron curtain is to be lowered 
in the testimony of the witnesses, then it becomes a question as to 
whether this committee can properly discharge its duty, and whether 


or not we do not have a responsibility, at least to the Senate, to go 
back to them and report that, under the conditions which we face, we 
may not be able to carry out the obligation which we felt was resting 
upon us. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS TO CONGRESS 


I submit that the various executive branches of the Government are 
the creatures of the Congress. They are not set up under the Consti- 
tution. The Department of State, the Department of National De- 
fense, and other departments of the Government are set up by statute. 

The Departments cannot speak through the stones and bricks and 
mortarwork of the Pentagon Building or the State Department. 
They can only speak through their responsible spokesmen, the Secre- 
tary of National Defense and the Secretary of State. 

I call your attention to that fact, Mr. Chairman, that we are now 
engaged in a war in Korea. Our casualties, that have been officially 
testified to here, approximately 65,000. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF THE KOREAN WAR 


The fact of the matter is that in the Revolutionary War we had 
-asualties of 12,172; in the War of 1812, we had 6,765; in the Mexican 
War we had 16,399; in the Spanish-American War, we had 9,530, a 
total for those four wars of 44,866. 

For the five military expeditions of the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Cuban Pacification, the China Relief, the Mexican Border Incident, 
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and punitive expeditions, we had 7,382, or a total of 52,258; so, al- 
ready we have had 65,000 in the Korean War. 

Now, the Constitution clearly gives the Congress the constitutional 
right to make war. The Congress was not called upon for a declara- 
tion of war either before the event or to recognize by resolution that 

a state of war existed. 

If this committee permits this precedent to stand—that in the mat- 
ter of a discussion between the responsible department heads of the 
Government that has been testified Secretary Acheson, Secretary Mar- 
shall, Mr. Harriman, and General Bradley attended a conference 
where this general policy of the removal of General MacArthur was 
discussed—if we are foreclosed from going into the discussions of 
those responsible heads because of this alleged private conversation, 
then, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a precedent is established that 
when we get to the point which is very pertinent to this inquiry of 
the Blair House conferences which took place immediately following 
the invasion of South Korea by the Communist forces of North Korea, 
the same statement can be made that those conversations by the de- 
partment heads are not subject to discussion because they were also 
on a confidential basis. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what in effect that means is that the Congress 
finds that. we are in a war without a constitutional declaration of war 
where perhaps five or six people sat down together and agreed that 
we would go into the war, despite the fact that the advice of the mili- 

tary prior ‘to that time was that Korea was not a good place to engage 
in hostilities. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order. 

Chairman Russeiu. The Senator will state his point. 

Senator Brewster. I do not understand that there is any question 
before the House except the examination of the witness and that the 
examination should proceed. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order. I think 
the record will show that the junior senator from Oregon took an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair, and I am going to insist upon a 
consideration of my appeal. 

Chairman Russeii. Well, in either event, the Senator from Califor- 
nia has the floor. There is no rule of relevancy in the Senate or in 
any committees of the Senate that I know anything about, and he has 
a perfect right, as I understand it, having been recognized, to elabo- 
rate on the views that he expresses. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF INFORMATION FOR COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


Senator KNowLanp. I want to say that I feel my discussion is per- 
tinent, is relevant to the question, ‘because it is a very fundamental 
question here, and, if you decide this, I think we are going to be fore- 
closed from other information. 

Now, as I was saying, that immediately in my judgment forecloses, 
if this precedent is sustained by the committee, from going into the 
discussions which took place at the Blair House at that time. In other 
words, when we make an inquiry of the Department of State and their 
representative as to whether or not the State Department urged that 
the United States immediately become involved in Korea, the answer 
can come back that was a confidential discussion with the President 
of the United States. 
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Now here we will find ourselves completely foreclosed from a great 
new constitutional question which has arisen where the power to make 
war has been taken from the Congress of the United States where 
perhaps six men meeting with the President of the United States 
put this country into war where we have already suffered over 65,000 
casualties in an inquiry in which the American people have a vital 
interest, one in which we were all aprpoaching this situation with 
an open mind in order to get the facts, we find that certain documents 
are hard to get. 

We are now going to find that certain testimony is hard to get, and 
I doubt very much, Mr. Chairman—and I say it most respectfully— 
that if we are foreclosed in these instances, I doubt if this commit- 
tee can perform its obligation to the Senate of the United States or 
to the country, and if that happens, it seems to me that we must go 
back to the Beenie and say that our hearings must of necessity be 
greatly circumscribed, and with the facts that we gather we cannot 
come to the conclusions in which the Congress and the country will 
have confidence. 

Chairman Russetx. Gentleman, at the risk of being criticized for 
taking too much time, I am going to make a brief statement in con- 
nection with Senator Knowland’s comments. I do not intend for this 
record to go out of here with any reflection upon my fairness, if I can 
help it, as I am trying to be as fair as I can. 

ow the Senator has made a very powerful and moving argument 
in favor of the appeal that Senator Wiley has entered, but says he 
does not think action can be taken on it. 

Senator Knowrianp. Oh; I have not said that. 

Chairman Russet... You certainly did. You said if you decide this 
thing now, it will foreclose everything. You do not want the issue 
decided now, after making a very vigorous argument in favor of your 
position, which you are perfectly entitled do do. You are wholly 
within your rights. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO RULING AND APPEAL 


I did not get some of the connections with respect to your comment 
on the legalistic situation as if the chairman was forcing some legal- 
istic situation on this committee. Being repetititious, I want to point 
out that the Senator from Wisconsin raised this issue. The Chair did 
not raise this issue. 

He appealed from the decision of the Chair, then, as I understood 
him, he withdrew his appeal and he renews it here this morning by 
wishing to carry it over until tomorrow, so I think that as issues arise 
in this committee, they ought to be decided and each member can 
vote with full appreciation of the situation which the eloquent Sen- 
ator from California apprehends might result here as a result of their 
vote. 

Senator Knowianp. Would the Senator yield for a question at that 
moment ? ‘ 

Chairman Russet. Just a moment. It is certainly something for 
every Senator to bear in mind when he votes upon the issue of the 
appeal whenever that vote may be had. 

Senator Knowranp. The Senator will recall, however, that when 
this situation arose yesterday very unexpectedly the Senator from 
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Iowa, Mr. Hickenlooper, had suggested that due to the fact that we 
had proceeded in such a way and this issue had not been raised before, 
that what might properly be done was that if the Senator from Wis- 
consin would withdraw his appeal and the Senator from Georgia, 
the chairman of the committee, could see fit to withdraw his ruling, 
that the situation then as suggested by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, we may get a number of these situations which we could then 
decide at a later date as to just what action should be taken. 

I think if the record will be read very carefully, even the Senator 
from Louisiana, Mr. Long, had the impression that the withdrawal 
by the Senator from Wisconsin of his appeal—at least the impres- 
sion was that it would be tied in with several other moves. 

Now, the chairman quite properly—which is entierly within his 
rights, and I certainly raise no question on it—the Senator felt that he 
should rule at the time that he ruled, not of his own volition, but be- 
cause the matter had been put up to him by the question raised by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

A reading of the entire record, I think, will indicate that the Sen- 
ator from lowa was suggesting that this whole process that led up 
this thing might be back-tracked from for the moment and not pre- 
cipitate the type of situation we now confront. 


LEGALISTIC ASPECTS OF QUESTION BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Chairman Russetxi. Of course, I don’t think I need any higher and 
better evidence of the fact that it appears there are legalistic aspects 
of this matter that were not introduced by the Chair. The statement 
that the Senator from California just made shows that in all of the 
various legalistic ramifications of this hearing the Chair played no 
part except to discharge his duty here as the unfortunate individual 
who is called upon to preside over these hearings. 

There has been a great deal of legalism about the entire thing. 
There has been a great deal of hairsplitting and suggestions that are 
wholly unprecedented by any parliamentary rulings of which I have 
any knowledge, either in the Senate or in the committee. 


CHAIR’S ROLE IN OBTAINING INFORMATION FOR COMMITTEE 


But the Chair, in the discharge of his duty, has undertaken to fol- 
low the parliamentary procedure, as I understand it is outlined for 
the benefit of a committee, and I will leave it to any precedent that 
any Senator can find as to whether or not the chairman of a committee, 
of his own volition, should refuse to rule upon a point of order that 
was submitted. 

The Senator talked a great deal about documents, and in view of the 
fact that I made that ruling, I think I should state that I have not only 
requested every document that any member of the committee has 
suggested to me, but I have requested a great many documents on my 
own initiative. 

I further wish for the record to show that.the Wedemeyer report, 
referred to by the Senator from California, was specifically requested 
by the chairman of this committee, with a suggestion that it be down- 
saa to where it could be given to the world, and that action was 
taken, 
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On the Senator’s statements and inferences as to the withholding 
of information, the Chair is not involved. The only way I am in- 
volved is the fact I have ruled as I have seen fit on General Bradley’s 
claiming immunity to answer this question. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator do me the 
courtesy —— 

Chairman Rvussew. I will. 

Senator Know .anp. Certainly there was nothing in what I said 
that gave: the slightest inference the chairman had not, beth on his 
own volition and at the request of the committee members, sought to 
get everything he felt and some of the rest of us felt should be pro- 
duced. There was certainly nothing in my statement directly or in- 
directly which cast any reflection upon the chairman in the perform- 
ance of his duty, and I did not want the chairman’s statement to—— 

Chairman Russet. I did not think the Senator intended that. But 
from reading the record, I think that people who do not understand 
the procedure here might clearly draw that inference, and, therefore, 
I thank the Senator. 

Senator Know.anp. My statement was directed entirely to some of 
the executive agencies of the Government and not to the manner in 
which the chairman is performing his duties. 

Chairman Russetv. Thank you. 

Senator Lopez. May I make a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Chairman Rousseww. Yes. 

Senator Loper. Can we have stated completely the precise issues 
before us? 

STATUS OF THE APPEAL 


Chairman Russetx. If I understand the issue, subject to correc- 
tion by the committee, Senator Wiley this morning renewed his ap- 
peal—that was the effect of it—with the suggestion that it be carried 
over until tomorrow. 

Senator Lopcr. Appeal from what? 

Chairman Russet.. From the ruling of the Chair yesterday on the 
question as to whether or not. General Bradley was compelled to 
answer the question he asked him on yesterday. 

Senator Loper. And the chairman ruled he was not compelled ? 

Chairman Russett. That is right. 

Senator Wier. Will the Senator yield? 

Chairman Roussexu. Yes; I yield. 

Senator Wixey. I am sure if you read my statement that you will 
find what I have said was: First, that we, in view of the fact that Gen- 
eral Bradley needs to be accommodated and has got to leave, carry on 
with his testimony ; second, that I be privileged tomorrow morning to 
take the appeal, and that then we spend the time arguing the legal 
issues. 

Then, in response to that, the chairman took the position, as I under- 
stood it, that he would not recognize it tomorrow morning, but he 
would recognize it today, and read into it that I had noted the appeal 
for today. Now I have not noted the appeal for today. I made this 
suggestion as a way out. Yesterday in our conversation with the 
chairman he stated that he would not recognize that anyone else had 
any right to appeal except me. 
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Chairman Russet. Well, the Senator, of course, understood that 
was on the fact that the Senator had withdrawn his appeal, and not 
that he was going to renew his appeal today or tomorrow or the da 

following. I shall certainly not be bound by that statement, and I 






























us because I think it is important in arriving at any conclusion on this 
decision or any appeal ? 

That question is this: In spite of the fact that a witness may be per- 
fectly willing to answer questions which might come under the rule 
of prohibition of the chairman, that is, on conversations with the Pres- 
ident or in the presence of the President, does the chairman feel that 
it is inherent in his ruling that the w itness would be barred in any 
event from answering those questions ? 

Chairman Russexy. I cannot understand what possibly motivated 
the Senator to ask that question. I made no such ruling at any-time. 
I am dealing with the concrete issue that is here before us at this 
time, not with some speculative matter in the future that might arise. 

Of course, I have stated again and again that this matter can arise 
with any Senator’s questioning of any witness, and that the committee 
would be ¢ ompelled to pass on them as they arose. It is entirely within 
the discretion of General Bradley, and I understood him to exercise 
his discretion and decline to answer questions as to what transpired in 
confidential communication with the President in his role as the mili- 
tary adviser to the President of the United States. That is the issue 
before us. 

Of course, General Bradley has got a right here and now, if he sees 
fit, to answer the question propounded by Senator W iley as to whether 
or not he wishes to tell the details of that confidential discussion at 
the White House. 

Senator Hicwen.Loorer. Mr. Chairman, the chairman asked what- 
ever raised that question in my mind, and I want the record to show 
why I asked the question. 

Chairman Russeiy. Very well. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. The Senator from Texas, if you will read 
his statement a moment ago, indicated, at least so far as I understood 
his statement, that under no circumstances should any witness be per- 
mitted to testify on those things. I want to be perfectly sure as to 
what inhered in the chairman’s ruling and what the committee was 
going to act upon. Because I certainly have the feeling that the 
witness must claim the privilege, and that if the witness does not 
claim the privilege, that irrespective of the source of his conversation 
or information, it is his affair as to whether or not he testifies to it. 

Chairman Russeii. I have a great respect and great affection for 
the Senator from’ Texas, but it so happened that the Senator from 
Georgia has undertaken to preside at these hearings and I cannot 
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be responsible for statements any Senator makes around here. I 
have a great deal of difficulty in keeping up with my own statements. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I hope the chairman does not feel I am 
offensive in attempting to clear up a matter that was quite confused. 

Chairman cnet. blot at all. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. I will ean the Senator from Oregon and 
then I will recognize the Senator from Louisiana. 


ISSUE BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I wish most respectfully to make 
a brief reply to the Senator from Massachusetts, but before I do that 
I wish to state the issue as I understand it before this committee. 

General Bradley was asked by the Senator from Wisconsin yesterday 
to testify about a conversation that took place with the President 
at a meeting on April 6, and General Bradley said, in effect, he con- 
sidered that a confidential conversation and that he did not desire to so 
testify. The Senator from Wisconsin, the record will show, raised 
the question as to whether or not he should be required by the com- 
mittee to answer his question, and the Chair ruled that he should not 
be required to answer the question, and an appeal was taken. 

Chairman Russe. On the ground it was privileged, you might 
say. 

Sica Morse. Yes. The Chair ruled that he was not required 
to testify on the ground that the conference was confidential and the 
conversation was privileged. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I listened to two radio programs 
last night—I do not know how many others covered the same point— 
and both of those radio programs left the impression with the people 
of this country that listened to the programs that our witness today 
was running the risk of being cited by this committee for contempt. 
The whole twist of the program, in my opinion, reflected adversely on 
General Bradley. I think that in fairness to General Bradley it is 
the clear public duty of this committee to get this matter settled 
today, and I am not in favor of hearing one more word of testimony 
from him until we get this question of procedure settled. This leads 
me to the comment on the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts. 


IMPORTANCE OF SETTLING LEGAL ISSUE 


Since the argument that I made off-the-cuff and curbstone here 
yesterday afternoon, I have spent a good many hours in the lawbooks 
on this particular issue. I am ready and prepared, here or on the 
floor of the Senate today, to argue at some length in support of the 
legal basis for the position I took yesterday that this whole matter 
involves a fundamental question of constitutional law in relation to 
the separation-of-powers doctrine of this system of government. 

My good friend from Massachusetts may think that is a légalistic 
matter, but I say respectfully to him, it goes to the whole question 
of the rights and freedoms of the Senator from Massachusetts, as well 
as every other American. I am not going to permit an issue as im- 
portant as this in our constitutional system to be laid aside or by- 
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passed by a remark that this committee should not engage in legalistic 
procedure. I want to say that the responsibility of this committee is 
to lay out an orderly procedure for the conduct of these hearings. 
That is what the chairman was attempting to do. 

When a question is raised as to whether or not a witness shall be com- 
pelled to disclose confidential information which under the separation- 
of-powers doctrine of our system of government he is not required to 
disclose to any committee, there is nothing legalistic about that, Mr. 
Chairman. That goes to the question as to whether or not we are 
going to preserve in this country the three coordinated branches 
of government, or whether in this hearing an attempt is going to be 
oe to subordinate the executive power to the legislative. 

My good friend from Massachusetts spoke about the Tydings hear- 
ings last year and said that they got involved in a lot of legalism. This 
is not the time and the place for me to discuss with the Senator from 
Massachusetts what happened in the Tydings hearings other than to 
make this reference to his comment—namely, that I think if they had 
paid more attention to sound procedure in the Tydings hearings they 
would not have gotten into some of the difficulties they got into in that 
hearing. 

I have never known the laying out of a sound procedure for the 
examination of witnesses in accordance with the constitutional power 
of a committee to be a mistake. I want to say it would be a great mis- 
take if we followed the advice of the Senator from Massachusetts here 
this morning and laid aside a question which goes to the very heart, in 
my opinion, of the separation-of-powers doctrine, as we will find if we 
go into the cases of the Supreme Court itself in some instances. 

I say it would be a great mistake to lay that aside and leave a ques- 
tion among the people of the United States as to whether or not the 
Senate has the power through a committee to call the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff before a Seriate committee and say to him, “You 
have got to tell us what happened in a confidential conversation that 
you had with the President of the United States on April 6.” 

If you insist on it, then believe me you will get into court on it, 
because I want to tell you there will be some among us who will make a 
fight in court as to whether or not any Senate committee will purport 
to upset a line of precedents during our history that the Senate doesn’t 
have that power. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.ty. Senator Long has been seeking recognition for 
some time. I recognize the Senator from Louisiana. 

Just a moment. Senator Bridges has told me on two or three occa- 
sions here he wished to be recognized. When the Senator from Louisi- 
ana concludes, I shall recognize Senator Bridges, and then I shall 
recognize the Senator from Washington, Mr. Cain. 


URGENCY OF SETTLING ISSUE NOW 


Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, since the name of the Senator from 
Louisiana appeared in the record with regard to the suggestion made 
by Senator Tidecdenps yesterday, I would like to make it clear that 
it was my feeling when the point first arose that we would probably 
do well to go along with these hearings and see whether or not a wit- 
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ness’ refusal to answer any question was keeping us from getting the 
necessary facts we were trying to develop. 

However, after hearing the argument made by the Senator from 
Oregon, I am inclined to believe we should go ahead and rule on this 
question. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we do proceed to vote on this 
thing as soon as Senators can find themselves prepared and ready to 
vote on it, because it does appear to me that we are holding up this 
matter of fighting a war. We have the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff here. We have all these members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff waiting to testify. We are having to hold up other matters 
until they can come and testify before this committee, and they are 
having to keep up with the testimony until that time. 

And, in any event, we are not going to get the information that the 
Senator from Wisconsin wanted. 

It is my opinion that if the committee should hold that General 
Bradley is ordered to answer the question, anyway, that the courts 
would maintain and uphold him if he doesn’t, and all we are now 
doing is delaying a hearing that should proceed as expeditiously as 
possible. 


Chairman Russexx. Senator Bridges. 
DECIDING EACH ISSUE ON ITS MERITS 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I do not want 
to see this ruling as a precedent for any future witness; and I under- 
stand the chairman said that each issue, as it arises, will be decided 
on its own merits, and therefore, if we pass on this, then it is no prece- 
dent for any future thing. 

Did I understand you correctly, sir? 

Chairman Russetu. I think it would be a precedent, but no Senator 
iz bound by the precedent. ‘The committee can vote to change its posi- 
tion on an identical question. 

Of course if some slightly different question arises, it will stand on 
its own merits. 

That is what I said. 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE ON ISSUE AS A SENATOR 


Senator Brivcres. On this particular question, it so happens that 
when the Truman committee was in existence, of which Senators 
Brewster and Connally and I were members, for a part of its exist- 
ence, the present President of the United States, who was then its 
chairman, took a very definite position on April 3, 1943, in a hearing 
to which Secretary of War Patterson testified. 

The Secretary had been asked to furnish certain information re- 
garding a confidential report which was being prepared for the In- 
spector General. The report was being prepared by a Lieutenant 
Colonel Amen. 

On April 3, Secretary Patterson appeared to explain his previous 
action, and furnish the information which was requested ; and in re- 
sponse to the opening statement, the then Senator Truman said: 


You know, Mr. Secretary, my attitude, and I am not going to quarrel with you 
on that; but while the Inspector General has confidential duties to perform for 
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the Secretary of War, he gets the wherewithal to perform these duties from 
the Congress, and I don’t think the Congress should be shut off from any infor- 
mation which it may deem necessary for legislative purposes, no matter what 
it is. 

They go on, and later, Mr. Truman, then Senator, said, as chairman 
of the committee : 

I don’t want to carry this contention to its conclusion, but I maintain that I 
don’t think he has got any right-to shut off the information from those in Con- 
gress who want it. 

Now, that was the position of the President of the United States 
when he yas chairman of a committee investigating things similar 
to this. 

I don’t know what his position is today, but I gather it is the same 
as General Bradley’s. 


DISMISSING BRADLEY WHILE PROCEDURAL QUESTION IS SETTLED 


Now, if this is going to go on, I suggest that we dismiss General 
Bradley and devote the rest of the morning—I don’t think General 
Bradley should be kept here except when he is being questioned, 
because he has a war to fight, whether General Bradley, or the admin- 
istration, admits we are in a war or not he has a war to fight and I 
don’t think he should be kept here for us to prolong a legal argument. 

If it is in order, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that General Br adley be 
released. 

Chairman Russeux. I shall first hear from Senator Cain, and then 
[ have a suggestion of my own with respect to procedure. 

I will hear from the Senator from Washington now. 

Senator Carn. Senator Bridges just about said what I have in 
mind, along with a lot of other Senators at this table. 

I am tremendously impatient to offer some considered questions to 
General Bradley. It appears obvious, however, that there is a vast 
difference of opinion on a question before this committee. 

On yesterday, Mr. Chairman, it was agreed by the committee that 
General Bradley would be excused some time today, not to appear 
again before next week. 

I would suggest that we thrash out this problem before us, and 
promptly excuse General Bradley until next week, for the good of 
all concerned. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard? 


ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION GIVEN TO COMMITTEE 


Chairman Russety. Yes, I recognize the Senator from Connecticut, 
who has been seeking recognition for some time. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, there never has been a hearing 
as long as I have been in the Senate which is, of course, going on ¢ 
years, and none that I have ever heard of where more ir formation has 
been given to a committee and thence to the public than there has 
been in this one. 

It runs some 750,000 words at the present time. In fact, I have 
trembled more than once at the amount of information and the kind 
of information which we have given in this unprecedented hearing. 

I say that because there are those who now I feel would like to 
introduce the impression into this hearing, for purposes that do not 
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boar the light of day, that things are now going to be closed up and 
idden. 

The fact of the matter is that we have been here for over 2 weeks. 
and this is the first question that has arisen despite the fact that we 
have covered the entire broad scope of our foreign policy and even, 
of our military operations and, I regret to say in some cases, our 
world plans. 

That statement is brought forth from me because of the speech 
by the Senator from California. I feel that there are some of those 
who had a vast enthusiasm for this investigation 10 days ago who find 
their enthusiasm for it ebbing somewhat as developments have oc- 
curred, and they would like to introduce now certain extraneous notes, 
which should not be introduced into this hearing. 


MAC ARTHUR REFUSAL TO ANSWER QUESTION 


I would like to conclude my brief, if somewhat painful, remarks by 
reading from our own record in the examination of General Mac- 
Arthur. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, may I ask this question on a slightly different 
subject. In this so-called Wake Island conference statement on page 8, on the 
printed copy, the President is quoted as saying this: 

“General MacArthur and I have talked fully about Formosa. There is no 
need to cover that subject again. The general and I are in complete agreement.” 

I believe, says Senator Saltonstall, that was also the purport of a communi- 
que issued at that time. Is that a fair statement of the President’s and your 
position when you conferred on Formosa, if you care tosay? That was a private 
communication, of course. 

General MacArtruour. I don’t think the communique had any reference to 
Formosa, Senator, and I think that when the President said that he and I were 
in agreement about Formosa, that he meant the agreement was that both of 
us had dropped the question of discussing it there at Wake Island, at any other 
time. 

The strategic situation of Formosa, its value, and its general relativity to 
security in the Far East was not discussed by me with the President. 

Now, I would not feel at liberty to reveal what was discussed by the Presi- 
dent with me in our conference before the main conference. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I respect that. 

General MacArtuur. But I do offer that explanation of what I am sure the 
President had in mind when he made that statement. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I respect your position with relation to your conference 
with the President. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF OBTAINING INFORMATION OR SETTLING LEGAL 
ISSUE 


Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman, let me say that. I intend to vote 
against the motion of my good friend from Oregon at this time because 
of my belief that it will seriously hamper if not actually prevent the 
obtaining of further information. 

On many occasions I have observed citation for contempt and the 
development of this kind of a situation since I have been here, which 
is going on 11 years now, and I have never noted that such citations 
or such tactics obtained one single scrap of information. 

When we have heard all of the witnesses, then I may vote for cita- 
tions against some of them if the questions appear to be vital enough, 
but I would do so as a last resort. e have proven time and again that 
you can’t make a man talk if he does not want to. 

To me, the introduction of these tactics at this time will probably 
destroy any chance of obtaining any more information. Now I feel 
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very strongly, I say to my friend from Oregon, that this is not basic- 
ally a legal question. I am certainly not going to undertake to match 
his skill ch his knowledge of the law, because I am not a lawyer, 
but although I am not a lawyer, I am just as wedded to the Constitu- 
tion as he is and I am just as wedded to the principle of separation 
of powers as he is, and I know he is just as wedded to the security 
of this country as I am, and this hearing has been remarkable up to 
date in the information that it has obtained, and I hate to see this 
note introduced which I think will result in the shutting down of infor- 
mation that is vital to the security of our country. 

I do not think we have reached such a sorry situation here in 
America that our constitutional processes are in conflict with the 
security of our country. 

[ have heard people say that. I have had somebody say to me that 
we have these eighteenth-century institutions of government that are 
impractical in the modern world, I repudiate that idea. 

I think we can maintain our democratic institutions and we can look 
out for the security of our country and we can do them both, but we 
are not going to get any more good out of this investigation if we 
introduce these tactics at this time. 

When we have heard our principal witnesses, when we have seen 
what the points are that we can’s get the information on, then will be 
the time to resort to these tactics. 
Chairman Connauiy. Mr. Chairman. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF ADVISOR’S RELATIONSHIP TO PRESIDENT 


Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a brief state- 
ment about this matter. I am in favor of determining this situation 
now. 

We face all of these issues when they arise and determine them 
then. We cannot wait until we are all through and have a whole mass 
of these matters. 

Now this is a fundamental question to my mind. If this committee 
can bring General Bradley up here and force him to testify regarding 
what he says was a private confidential conversation between him and 
the President of the United States, when he was acting as the Presi- 
dent’s confidential adviser, if we can do that, then there can be no 
consultations by any President or anybody else that a committee of 
Congress cannot go in and pry open and find out what transpired. 

That would be absolutely destructive of the independence and the 
integrity of the President aud of every other confidential officer in 
this Government. 

It seems to me that that is so fundamental that you don’t need any 
legalistic argument about it. It is perfect common sense. You don’t 
believe that. I don’t believe there is a Senator here that will admit 
openly that is his belief, that we can go into these conversations. 

General MacArthur respected it, as quoted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, when he said that conversation that he had with the Presi- 
dent was personal and confidential and he didn’t think he could reveal 
it; and it was agreed to by this whole committee, including the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, Mr. Sa]tonstall, who had asked the question. 
He didn’t press 'the question. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I can’t ever agree to a policy like that. I agree 
with the Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, that if it should come down 
to that, I would join with him and others in a determined effort in 
the courts or in the Senate or elsewhere to maintain the integrity of our 
system of the division of powers. 

How could a President do anything if all you would have to do 
would be to station a man out in front of the White House and take 
down the name of anybody that should go in and see the President 
and then jerk him up before a committee and say, “You were down to 
the White House last Tuesday, the 15th”—whenever it was—“and you 
saw the President, didn’t you?” “Yes.” “Well, tell us what he said. 
Tell us what you said to him. Tell us all of the confidential conversa- 
tion that transpired between you and the President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is unthinkable. It is absolutely destructive of our 
constitutional concepts. It is absolutely ruinous, it is tragedy. I am 
surprised that any Senator should advocate such a policy. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley. 


ISSUE BEFORE THE COM MITTEER 


Senator Winey. If we could arrive at the procedure we are to follow 
this morning, I would like to be heard on this legal phase of this matter. 
I, too, have given some study to it. 

In every law suit the facts determine generally the law that is 
applicable. Speaking to my good friend from Connecticut’s view- 


point, that there has been extraneous matter, I call his attention to the 
fact that on the first examination I had of General Marshall I stated 
I thought there was but one issue. ' 

General Bradley yesterday named the second issue, but the one issue 
I said was whether or not in my opinion, before the bar of public 
opinion, the facts justified the action of the President. 

I compared it to the case in the Senate where a Senator, when an 
appointment is made by the President from his State, can say the 
oppointee is personally obnoxious. That. is equivalent to the Presi- 
dent’s absolute power, because in the Senate we have recognized that 
as the privilege of a Senator, and we have generally said, “Senator, we 
will follow you.” 

But when the Senator comes through and starts to say why he is 
personally obnoxious and tries to substantiate that conclusion, then 
it is our function and our duty to.examine into the facts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion, the President of the 
United States, and I think General Bradley himself, unless the Presi- 
dent prohibited him, would be willing to tell the facts that surround 
the episode. 

That is what the people are entitled to. The facts are undisputed 
that. until the letter came to Congressman Martin there were no 
criticisms of General McArthur’s public expressions, and even yester- 
day in his letter Marshall said in substance that the directives did not 
apply to the so-called war issue, but did apply to the political issues. 

Now I go back to the facts. This man was dismissed. The President 
and the committee hears all those who participated in consummating 
the dismissal. We are not asking saying in relation to—anything 
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that is going to injure public policy or injure the safety of the country. 

All we are asking, Mr. Chairman, is to tell us what went on in these 
group hearings. I call your attention that the President wasn’t always 
present. The first hearing the President wasn’t there. Are you going 
to apply the rule to that 

When General Bradley called the Chiefs of Staff and held a meeting 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon in his office, the President wasn’t there. 
Are you going to claim that is privileged, confidential ? 

The next day the President called him over. It was that discussion 
on the 6th that the general said that he thought was confidential. 
People say the incident in relation to MacArthur has application. It 
has no application. At the time of MacArthur he wasn’t fired. 

We are investigating the justice and the merit and the equity of 
this firing, gentlemen. That is the basis, that is the issue. Certainly 
the President can exercise a certain right, prerogative. When Sen- 
ator Morse says there are hundreds of cases, yes, there are hundreds 
of cases every way. And when the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia, our chairman, cites the matter of Marshall—what Marshall of 
that day said—it is very pertinent, because the President complied 
with his order. There are hundreds of cases where the President has 
complied and others where he hasn’t complied. 

I say for the sake of justice, for the sake of truth, for the sake of 
the people, the witnesses should tell us how this thing was engineered, 
what was said, what the facts were that they said justified the act. 

It doesn’t have anything to do with the military policy of his country, 
endangering this country. It seems to me very clear that the Presi- 
dent should follow what he said as a Senator, that Senator Bridges 
quoted. 

If we are going ahead, Mr. Chairman, on the argument of the law, 
I would like to be heard. 

Senator Morse. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Senator Witry. Yes. 


STATUS OF THE APPEAL 


Senator Green. Would the Senator make it clear whether he is 
renewing his appeal made yesterday, which was withdrawn, or whether 
he is making a different motion now that we postpone action until 
tomorrow. 

Senator Wirry. I made the suggestion, I did not renew the appeal. 
Senator Morse made the appeal. What I suggested twice before was 
that we postpone this argument that has been going on until tomorrow 
so that in the meanwhile all the Senators could arrive at their conclu- 
sions from investigation of the precedents. 

Senator Green. That is what I understood, but the chairman 

Senator Witry. Then in reply the chairman made the statement, 
as I got it, that he didn’t think that I would have the right tomorrow 
to exercise the appeal pursuant to my suggestion. 

Thereupon, Senator Morse said he would take the appeal. There- 
upon, I stated that I understood the chairman to say to me and Senator 
Bridges he didn’t think anyone else had the right to take an appeal 
except myself, and that he had questions as to my right; and that, how- 
ever, he would not raise that question of my rights. 

Senator Morsr. Will the Senator yield? 
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Chairman Russett. Just a moment. I want to set this straight. 
Just a moment, please. 

The Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Wisconsin 
did me the honor to call on me in my office and discuss this matter 
with me. I stated to them that in my opinion the appeal had been 
withdrawn, that I thought the matter stood now on the record that 
it was ended, that I had just finished perusing the record and I just 
read the last line before these two Senators came into my office, and 
I told them undoubtedly in my opinion the thing was ended. 

I did tell the Senator from Wisconsin that I would not rely upon 
a technicality of that kind with him, that if he desires to press the 
appeal today, that he would have a perfect right to do so. 

I didn’t think that I would permit any other Senator to appeal, 
because of the fact that the matter was concluded, but that was one 
proposition entirely. 

The Senator from Wisconsin did not state he intended to renew 
the appeal today or suggest that the matter be carried over until 
tomorrow. Those matters were not mentioned in my presence. 

So when the Senator from Wisconsin—however, I might say here 
I requested the Senator, if he changed his mind, to please let me know 
at the earliest possible date. 

I was in my office this morning considerably before 8 o’clock, and 
I received no communication until I walked into this committee room, 
when the Senator said that he was going to suggest that an appeal 
go over until tomorrow. 

In my opinion of equity, justice, and fairness, that reopened the 
entire question here, and therefore I have stated that, in view of that 
fact, I thought the appeal could properly be taken by any other 
member of the committee. 


EXCUSING OF BRADLEY 


I will recognize the Senator from Wyoming. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, we have now consumed fully 2 hours 
of General Bradley’s time. He is a very busy man. He has most 
important functions to perform. If it is in order, I move the General 
be dismissed—rather, that he be excused. 

Senator Fursrieur. I second the motion. Not “dismissed” but 
“excused.” 

RESTATING QUESTION TO BRADLEY 


Chairman Rvussetx. Just one minute before you vote upon that 
motion. I think it is debatable. I should make a statement. The 
suggestion has been made here, I believe by Senator Hickenlooper, 
that the questions be again propounded to General Bradley before 
he is excused. 

I want the record to show that suggestion was made so that if any- 
one desires to make a motion to that effect, he is at liberty to do so. 

Senator Wirry. I so move. 

Senator Sauronstatu. I make the motion that General Bradley be 
asked by the Chair, that the Chair read the record—let me put it in 
the formal way. 

General Bradley refused to answer some time ago. I should like 
to ask if the question is read and General Bradley answers, what issue 
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is before us at the moment? I ask: Will the Chair read the question 
from the record of yesterday or permit Senator Wiley to ask the 
question and see if General Bradley now wishes to answer. 

I make that, sir, as a motion or as a suggestion. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.y, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsz. May I ask the chairman a question or two! Does 
the chairman share my understanding—— 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, the original question is on page 
1994 of the transcript, the fifth line down. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I complete my question ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. The Senator was recognized. 

Senator Morse. Does the chairman share my understanding that 
General Bradley has not refused to explain to this committee the con- 
clusions and the decisions that were reached at the April 6 meeting 
with the President, but that he has only refused to testify as to the 
conversations which took place between himself and the President 
at that conference ? 

Chairman Russe. I shall take the liberty of reading into the 
record the question that caused this whole controversy to arise. I am 
starting on page 1993. 

Senator Wiiey. All right, now; we are coming to April 6, the one you just 
mentioned, Friday morning. 

You gree that at that time there was the President; there was the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—— 


General Bradley intervened there and stated : 


No, sir; I did not say the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator WiLEy. I beg your pardon. 

You said there was Marshall, Acheson—and who else? 
General BraDLey. Harriman and myself. 


I read that to show that the President was present. 


Senator Witey. All right. 

Now tell us what was said then? 

General BrapLtey. Senator, at that time I was in a position of a confidential 
adviser to the President. I do not feel at liberty to publicize what any of us said 
at that time. 

If anyone desires any more of the record read, wor I shall be happy 
to read it, but I think if you read it all you will not have the issue any 
more clearly presented than it was at that time. 


TESTIMONY ON CONCLUSIONS AND CONVERSATIONS 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, is it the chairman’s understanding, 
and it certainly is mine, that General Bradley stands ready to testify 
as to why they reached the decision they eeschedl in regard to the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur? 

He is willing to set forth the conclusions of the President and the 
others at that conference, but that he does stand on his confidential 
i with the President in not disclosing conversations that 
took place 

Now, I think if we proceeded to examine it on the reasons for the 
decision, on the conclusions that have been reached, you would get the 
evidence that you need, but I think the moment you get, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin did, into a request that he disclose a conversation with 
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the President, that he stands on sound grounds and important grounds 
in refusing to give that information. 

Chairman Russeti. That is the Senator’s opinion. That is one 
thing that the committee will have to determine. : aS 

Senator Morse. I suggest you ask General Bradley if that is his 
position. 

Chairman Russet.. Now what was your motion, Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Wizey. I moved that the question suggested by Senator 
Hickenlooper be asked General Bradley. 

Chairman Russetn. General, you have been here through the entire 
discussion that has taken place. You have not been permitted to put 
in your oar because members of the committee have been speaking 
either as to their own views or as to what they think yours are or 
should be. 

I shall ask you now as to whether you refuse to give this committee, 
decline to give this committee in answer to any question asked, any of 
the conclusions that were arrived at in any conferences you might have 
held with the other Joint Chiefs of Staff or with the President and 
other confidential advisers ? 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully suggest 
that it be desirable, at least as I see it, to merely ask a simple question 
of General Bradley, does he desire to respond to the question that was 
asked him yesterday. 

Chairman Russeit. Well, the Chair has given up long since any 
hope of pleasing all the members of this committee. But the Senator 
from Oregon suggested the question I have asked. I understood that 
other Senators on my left here joined in in requesting that that ques- 


tion be asked. The Chair cannot ask but one question at a time. He 
will then reach the question suggested by the Senator from Iowa. 
Senator Morse. I respectfully renew my question. 
Chairman Russett. Do you want it read back to you, General 
Bradley ? 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. CHESTER V. CLIFTON—Resumed 


General Brapiey. I understand the question. 

Chairman Russetx. All right. 

General Bravery. I do not believe I have refused to answer any 
question as to conclusions reached. I have not been asked yet to give 
the military opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which I am prepared 
to give, and I think that is the important issue that I can testify to, 
and I can testify to it, because the reasons, the military reasons, that 
they gave General Marshall for thinking that General MacArthur 
should be relieved, were discussed before this committee when General 
Marshall was before it, and he said that I would give them. 

Since he said that I could give them, and would give them, and 
they were made to him, I feel perfectly free to give those reasons which 
I think are the principal ones upon which I am qualified to testify. 

However, I will not refuse or decline to answer any questions as to 
the outcome of the various conferences held at the White House. 

I still think that if I could try to remember conversations and repeat 
them here, in the first place, it would be difficult ; in the second place, as 
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I stated yesterday, I do not think it proper for me to try to repeat 
conversations with the President. 

General MacArthur begged off from answering that question, as 
was stated on page 104 of the testimony; General Marshall declined 
to answer a similar question on page 1081 of the testimony, and there 
was nothing said about his declining to answer a similar question. 

I am perfectly willing to answer questions as to the result of these 
conferences; I am perfectly willing to give you the reasons advanced 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their statement to General Marshall, 
because General Marshall has stated I can give them. 


INTERVENTION OF ARMED FORCES DAY 


May I add a little more on this, sir, because I have been listening 
here for the last 2 days? 

Chairman Russe... I think you are entitled to make a statement, 
General. 

General Brapiey. I would like to bring out that my asking to get 
away today is not for my personal convenience. It is in connection 
with Armed Forces Day, which is held once a year, in which we try 
to present to the people in the various parts of the country what we 
are trying to do and establish a closer relationship between them and 
their Armed Forces. 

My statement yesterday,, I want to emphasize, was in connection 
with that Armed Forces Day. So far as 1 am concerned, I would be 
very pleased if I never had to make a speech. It is work and I don’t 
like to make them. I feel it is my duty to make them once in a while, 
and that is why I make them. 

When I retire, I don’t expect to ever make any. [ Laughter. ] 


BRADLEY'S POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS 


One other thing I would like to clear up. I was referred to here 
yesterday as the President’s witness. I thought I was the committee’s 
witness. 

I would like to point out that I am neither a Democratic nor a Re- 
publican. I think it would be improper if I were, in my position. I 
have never voted, and if I ever do, which I expect to after I retire and 
settle in a community, I expect to vote on the issues. It is a little bit 
late in life to become either a Democrat or Republican, I expect, so 
I want to point out that I am here, in my opinion, as a committee 
witness. 


WILLINGNESS TO TESTIFY ON REASONS AND RESULTS 


Now, the statement has been made here to the effect that an “iron 
curtain” has been pulled down over my testimony. I do not think it 
has, Mr. Chairman. 

I have only declined to answer one question on a confidential basis. 
I am perfectly willing, as I say, to give what I think is pertinent, and 
that is the conclusions reached at those conferences; and I am per- 
fectly willing to tell you the reasons advanced by the three Chiefs of 
Staff when they gave their reasons to General Marshall. 

I hope I have answered your question, but I hope that it will not be 
considered as having been given in too full a form. 
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Chairman Russe.L. Well, I think you did answer it, General, to my 
complete satisfaction. 

I would like to know from the members of the committee now if 
they wish any further questions propounded with respect to the 
issue that is immediately pending before this committee ? 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, when Senator Morse requested 
that, I understood that he included not only the conclusions reached 
at such a conference, but the reasons for the conclusions, is that right! 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Chairman Russetx. Of course. 

Senator Morsr. I understood his answer to mean that he would 
give the reasons. 

Chairman Russexy. Let me ask the question then. General, as | 
understand it, your claim of immunity as a confidential adviser to 
the President of the United States, being compelled to disclose what 
took place in a confidential conference or in confidential conferences, 
between you and the President and other advisers is up to this time 
limited merely as to what was actually said by individuals at that 
conference ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and I think if you will look up the rec- 
ord you will find that General Marshall testified as to the general 
results of all of these conferences held. 

Chairman Russevy. But that question we will have to go into 
later. 

Does that clarify it? 

Senator Brinees. Yes. 


REQUEST TO ASK QUESTIONS OF BRADLEY 


Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to just ask two or 
three questions, since we have had this thing up. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, let’s have a vote here. 

Chairman Russexu. I am se willing, so far as I am con- 


cerned, Senator Wiley, for you to ask questions; but I think if you 
do so, I will have to permit any other members of the committee to 
ask them. 

Senator Wuizy. As I precipitated this matter, I want to ask about 
three questions. 

Chairman Russerz. Well, I shall take the liberty of ruling that 
Senator Wiley is entitled to ask three questions of this witness, with- 
out any other members of this committee—— 

Senator Futsricut. Had the matter been settled on the question of 
proceeding ¢ 

Chairman Russet. No. Senator Wiley wanted to ask some ques- 
tions with respect to some of the matters General Bradley testified to. 

Senator Futsrient. I don’t understand our order. 

Where are we, with regard to the appeal, and so on? Is that 
all forgotten ? 

Senator Morse. I have not withdrawn it. 

Senator Futsricut. Will the chairman please elucidate on it? 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Wiley asked unanimous consent that 
he be allowed to ask two or three questions. 

Senator Loper. Senator Morse’s motion is pending, is it not? 

Chairman Roussetu. That is right. 
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REQUEST THAT BRADLEY BE EXCUSED 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to ask 
unanimous consent, to ask that General Bradley be now excused ¢ 

Chairman Russetx. It would be in order. 

Senator Brewster. My purpose is this: As I understand, we are not 
going to have a meeting this afternoon, is that correct, that we are 
not going to meet this afternoon ? 

Chairman Russeit. The committee ? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Russet. No. As I understand, there is a unanimous- 
consent motion on the floor that will prevent us, this afternoon. 

Senator Brewster. Are we not going to begin to vote at 12:30 on 
grain to India? 

' Chairman Russet. Twenty minutes after. 

Senator Brewster. You mean to say we will still meet ? 

Chairman Russexu. I said we would not. 

Senator Brewster. That is what I understood; so that I think there 
is no member of this committee who would question that, if we are 
yoing to dispose of this appeal this morning, General Bradley will 
not be heard between now and 1 o’clock, so it would seem to me that, 
in justice to him, and to the cause with which he is primarily con- 
cerned, that he should be excused. 

Chairman Russet. I know of no rule that controls parliamentarily, 
when two unanimous-consent motions are pending at the same time. 

I shall put the last one first. 

The Senator from Maine has asked unanimous consent that Gen- 
eral Bradley be excused from any further attendance upon this com- 
mittee today. 

Senator Dies Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object—— 

Chairman Russeti. The Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morsr. Reserving the right to object, I think it would be a 
great injustice to General Bradley to excuse him at this time, as, within 
the last 5 minutes we seem to have made great progress. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Senator Witey. Let me ask my questions. 

Chairman Russetx. Objection being heard to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Maine, I shall now propose the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Wisconsin, that he 
be permitted to ask some questions, I think he limited it to three, of 
General Bradley. 

Is there objection ? 

Senator Fursrient. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man-—— 

Chairman Russeti. The Senator from Arkansas. 


CONDUCT OF THE HEARING 


Senator Futsrient. Reserving the right to object, I wish to speak 


2 about 1 minute with regard to the statement made by the Senator 
| from California a moment ago. 


For the record, I hope the inference from the rather long speech 


# that he made, which could be drawn, does not become a fact. 
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I hope the Senator has not decided to sabotage and discredit the 
hearing simply because the evidence now being presented does not 
support General MacArthur. 

As a member of this committee, I will, of course, share whatever 
discredit may accrue to this committee. 

The Senator from California, among others, was extremely anxious 
to get these hearings, and now, he seems to be threatening to condemn 
the whole hearing as a whitewash. 

He stated, if I understood him correctly, that an iron eurtain is 
being drawn over the evidence, by General Bradley and the others, 
which would be interpreted as a preliminary to an effort to say that 
this whole proceeding is a whitewash, and that the democratic ad- 
ministration is drawing an iron curtain down upon the whole inves- 
tigation. 

I simply wish to say that I hope that inference does not prove to be 
correct. 

Senator Know.anp. Might I make a statement, as a matter of per- 
sonal privilege ¢ 

Chairman Russet. You may reserve the right to object. 

Senator Knownanp. I will reserve the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I submit that I have been in regular attendance. I do not believe 
that I have missed 5 minutes of the testimony of any witness before 
the committee. 

I resent very much the suggestion that I am trying to sabotage this 
hearing. I have entered into it in good faith. I feel that I have an 
obligation, as a Senator of the United States, to get the facts and all 
the facts, and the truth and all the truth. 

I have supported, in the 6 years I have been in the Senate of the 
United States, what I believed to be a policy that would protect the 
defenses of this country, both in Europe and in Asia. 

I have supported Senator Vandenberg, and others, in the develop- 
ment of a bipartisan foreign policy. 

I have only been critical of its because I felt they were leaving 
the door to communism wide open in Asia, when they were closing it 
in Europe; and I deeply resent the suggestion by the Senator from 
Arkansas, or anyone else, that I was motivated by any motives other 
than getting the facts which I believe this committee, and the Con- 
gress, and the country are entitled to have. 

I shall continue to discharge by duties, both in the committee and 
on the floor of the Senate of the United States, to such an extent as 
I believe I will be properly serving this country. 

Chairman Russevi. The question is: 

Is there objection / 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiu. The Chair hears none. 

Senator Wiley, you may proceed. 


PRESIDENTS POSITION ON BRADLEY'S ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


Senator Wirry. General Bradley, is there any objection on. the 
part of the President to your giving the conversation that took place 
on April 5, in your office, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when the Presi- 
dent was not there; and 
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Is there any objection, by the President, to your giving the con- 
versation that took place in his office on the 6th, and any subsequent 
date when you were considering ways and means of recalling General 
MacArthur. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is a long question. Do you want it read 
back to you ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir; I have it. 

As far as the meting on April 5 was concerned, between the three 
Chiefs of Staff and myself, I do not believe that the President would 
be concerned, because, as you say, he was not there and has no idea 
of what was said. 

However, normally, minutes kept of such a meeting, if minutes had 
been kept, the release of them might be questionable. 

In this case there were no minutes kept. 

Senator Wiiry. I don’t hear you, sir. . 

General Bravery. In this case, there were no minutes kept of the 
meeting on April 5. It was merely, as I told you yesterday, to warn 
them that this thing might come up, and to start studying about it. 

As far as the President’s objection to my repeating conversations 
held in his office on April 6—— 

Senator Witry. And subsequent dates / 

General Brap.tey- And subsequent dates, in connection with this 

Senator Witey. MacArthur 

General Braptey. This matter, I do not know. 

As a result of the ruling of your committee yesterday, and of the 
diseussion before this committee, before I left here, I assumed that I 
was not supposed to ask that question, so I did not ask the President 


that question. 


CONSULTING PRESIDENT ON ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


Senator Witry. Well, question No. 2. 

Will you find out, so that you can report at a subsequent hearing, 
whether the President. will claim that the conversations at those meet- 
ings are confidential, that he makes that claim, and will you make 
that claim ¢ 

Chairman Connauiy. I make a point of order on that Mr. Chair- 
man. ‘That goes to the question that we have before us now; and I 
think it is out of order to ask General Bradley what if the President 
so-and-so, and so-and-so. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of cases where 
the President has yielded up information, when the opposition would 
claim that he need not have done so. There are all kinds of cases; 
_ of coruse, in the last three Congresses, the issue has come to the 
ore, 

This is a perfectly proper question, asking him whether or not he 
will find out from the President whether he claims what went on is 
confidential. 

Chairman Connatiy. I withdraw the point of order. I think 
General Bradley can answer the question properly. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Chairman, a point of order: General Brad- 
ley has said he would give the reasons and the conclusions, so that the 
only point is, who actually said what. 

Is that what the Senator from Wisconsin wants to find out, whether 
he is willing to try to reconstruct the whole conversation ? 
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Senator Wuxy. I think my question is very clear. 

Chairman Russrut. The chairman is ready to rule on the point of 
order. 

But, as I see it, this issue involves the Office of the President of the 
three coordinate branches of the Government. , 

The views of the President of the United States are not compelling 
on a committee, and when a committee requests anything of the Pres- 
ident, or any executive branch of the Government, that is not com- 
pelling on the President. sts h 

It is not only not compelling on the President, it is not compelling 
on the witness; if the witness, from his own sense of propriety, feels 
he should not testify to a certain issue, he is not compelled to consult 
with the President of the United States. 

This does not, as I see it, involve just Harry S. Truman. 

His views as Senator, might be pertinent, they might be persuasive 
to some members of the committee. 

But, as I see it, this issue involves the Offce of the President of the 
United States; the Chief Magistrate, you might say, should be com- 
pletely divorced from Harry 8S. Truman. 

I think General Bradley is entitled to answer that question. 

Do you wish to confer with the President, and you can tell the 
committee so? 

If he wishes to rely on his own immunity as confidential advisor to 
the President, he may do so. 

Do you want the question red back, or do you have it? 

Senator Sauronstatu. Read it back, Mr. Reporter, so we can have 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, might the question be read? 

Chairman Russgetit. The Senator from Massachusetts asks unani- 
mous consent that the question be read back. 

Is there any objection ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Chairman Russeit. The Chair hears no objection. 

Will the reporter please turn back his notes, and read the question 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

(Question No. 2, asked by Senator Wiley, was read by the reporter. ) 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion daveb tot be 
placed in the position of going to the President of the United States 
asking for a breakdown in this confidential relationship. 

After listening to the various arguments by the members of this 
committee who apparently know constitutional law and other law, it 
seems to me that I would be placed in a very bad position if I should 
go to the President and ask him for permission to discuss in public 
and to release the conversations which I have held with him. 

Chairman Russet. All right, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wiixy. I understood from your statement yesterday— 
and that is why I asked the second question—that there was some- 
thing in your mind to the effect that you were going to find out whether 
it was considered confidential. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF CONVERSATIONS 


Now if I was mistaken, why that is all right. Now this is my third 
question. On your own authority without consulting anybody else, 
are you taking the position that the conversation on the 5th and the 
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6th and the subsequent matters are not subject, on the same ground 
of the same being confidential, subject for the people of this country 
to have? 

Chairman Russet. Do you want that question read back to you, 
General ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I took that position entirely on my own 
initiative. As a matter of fact I did not expect it to come up. If I 
had, I might have consulted some lawyer on it, but I did not expect 
it to come up because you had accorded Gener al MacArthur that 
privilege, you had ac corded General Marshall that privilege, and con- 
sequently T did not expect to get into the question at all. I thought 
you would extend to me the same privilege you had to them. 


RECOLLECTION OF MEETING WITH JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, APRIL 5, 1951 


Chairman Russet. Do you care to answer that part of the question 
which referred to your conference with the Joint Chiefs on the 5th, 
General Bradley? That was involved in that question. That is the 
reason I asked you whether you wanted it read back. 

General Braptey. Well, actually I do not remember the actual sub- 
stance of the conversation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 5th. 

[ probably would have forgotten that I had called them except that 
in looking back on my diary I found the followi ing week when I started 
looking it up, that I had called them at that time and then that re- 
minded me that I had called them to warn them that this thing might 
come up, and I still do not remember where I got any information 
which led me to call them. 

It has been suggested by someone in my office since yesterday that 
maybe that was the result of the —e ape thing that was brought 
in, saying that this was now up. don’t know. I honestly « 
remember just what brought it up. 

I don’t know quite what bearing it has on it. I just know from look- 
ing up the notes, the diary, that I did have that meeting and then I 
talked to one of the chiefs this mor ee He couldn’t remember my 
stating where I got the information, but that we had been called to- 


gether to discuss this briefly and be ready to give an answer later on 
if ¢ alled upon. 


‘annot 


BRADLEY EXCUSED FROM FURTHER ATTENDANCE 


Chairman Russe... The question occurs on Senator Hunt’s motion 
that General Bradley be excused from further attendance upon this 
committee today. Those i in favor of this motion will say “Aye.” 

(Chorus of “Ayes.” 

Chairman Russety. Those opposed will say “No.” 

(Chorus of “Noes.” 

Chairman Russet. The Chair is in doubt and the roll will be called. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. George ? 

Senator Grorer. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Green? 

Senator GREEN. Aye. 

Mr. Mupcr. Mr. McMahon? 

Senator McManon. Aye. 


83797—51—pt. 2——-7 
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Mr. Moupee. Mr. Fulbright? 

Senator Futsrieut. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Sparkman? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Gillette? 

Senator Grutetre. Aye. 

Mr. Mupeer. Mr. Wiley ? 

Senator Winey. Aye. 

Mr. Munger. Mr. Smith? 

Senator Smiru. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Hickenlooper ? 

Senator HickENLOoorerR. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Lodge? 

Senator Loper. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. Aye. 

Mr. Mupee. Chairman Connally, of the Foreign Relations 
Committee ? 

Chairman Connatyy. No. 

Mr. Mupee. Mr. Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Aye. 

Mr. Mupee. Mr. Johnson? 

Senator Jounson. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Kefauver? 

Senator Keravuver. No. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. No. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Long? 

Senator Lone. No. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Bridges? 

Senator Brings. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Saltonstall? 

Senator Sarronstatu. No. 

Mr. Mupee. Mr. Morse ? 

Senator Morsr. No. 

Mr. Mupee. Mr. Knowland? 

Senator Knowianp. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Cain? 

Senator Carn. Aye. 

Mr. Mupee. Mr. Flanders? 

Senator FLanpers. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. Chairman Russell? 

Chairman Russewu. Aye. 

Mr. Muper. The following Senators are recorded in the affirmative: 
George, Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, 
Smith, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Brewster, Byrd, Johnson, Hunt, Bridges, 
Knowland, Cain, Flanders, Russell. 

The following Senators are recorded in the negative: Chairman 
Connally, Kefauver, Stennis, Long, Saltonstall, Morse. 
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Chairman Connat.y. I want to say that my reason is not because 
I want to inconvenience General Bradley. I want to accommodate 
him, but I just voted that way because I thought we ought to go on 
and settle this question that has been pending here today without any 
further delay. 

Chairman Russetu. On the motion of Senator Hunt the ayes are 19 
and the noes are 6. 

General Bradley, you are therefore excused from further attendance 
today. Ido not know just when 

Senator Brinces. Will you yield? 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes. 

Senator Brivers. May I point out there are not that many Senators 
present—19 and 6. 

Chairman Russe.y. There are 25 here. 

Senator Briwers. All right. Then there is just one absentee. 

Senator Futpriecut. Everyone is here but Senator Tobey. 

Chairman Russext. Everyone is here but Senator Tobey. 

Senator Bripegs. I am in error. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. May I make a question of procedure before 
General Bradley is dismissed ? 

Chairman Russexu. Yes. 


BRADLEY EXCUSED UNTIL MAY 21, 1951 


Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, may I not ask whether we did 
not agree yesterday that Sena ney at least General Bradley would 
be allowed to leave the city tonight that he might fill his engage- 
ments ? 

Chairman Russe... That is the question I wished to raise here 
when Senator Saltonstall interrupted with some other procedural 
question. 

’ Senator SaLronsTau.. I would like to say that I agree General 
Bradley should leave this afternoon. I did not mean by voting in 
the negative not to do that. 

My question is: If General Bradley is dismissed now, is it the in- 
tention of the Chair to get another witness or what? I do not 
understand that Senator Wiley is now pressing his question on these 
conversations. Is there anything pending before the committee— 
appeals or anything else ? 

Chairman Russect. The Chair does not agree with that state- 
ment. I can give you my views on it. I think there is a question 
pending. 

Senator Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
General Bradley be allowed to proceed to fill his engagements as he 
detailed to us yesterday and he not be required to report until further 
notified next week. 

Chairman RussetL. If I could have had an opportunity to have 
made a statement to the committee, Senator—the Chair must ask he 
be permitted to make a statement with respect to the testimony of 
General Bradley. It was my understanding on yesterday that the 
committee did agree, at least no objection was raised, that General 
Bradley should fill his engagements over the week-end. I think that 
has already been done, but I will put the motion for unanimous con- 
sent of my distinguished colleague that it is the understanding of 
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the committee that General Bradley will be excused from attendance 
upon this committee until he has concluded the engagements which 
he outlined on yesterday. 

I believe you stated that you could be available on Monday? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Now, General, I do not know how long the 
committee will discuss the issue which is pending before it. It may 
consume quite some time. But I should like to ask you if any other 
of the Joint Chiefs is available to testify on either tomorrow or on 
Friday in the event the committee should determine the procedural 
matters pending prior to that time. 

General Bravery. Yes, sir; I believe General Vandenberg and Ad- 
miral Sherman will both be available tomorrow and Friday. 

Chairman Russeit. Do you have suggestion as to which should 
be called first ? 

General Brapiey. I would suggest you call General Vandenberg 
first. 

Chairman Russeitx. They will both be available through Friday? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Now, Senator Saltonstall; excuse me. I wanted 
to take up the unanimous-consent motion. 

Senator Grorcre. The only reason I suggested unanimous consent 
was because the former motion by the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, Senator Hunt, it was my understanding, merely asked 
the general be excused for the day; and it was my understanding that 
we tentatively agreed that General Bradley would be allowed to leave 
us tonight anyway. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to objeet-—— 

Chairman Russet. The Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. I thought we all understand General Bradley could 
not be back after today, and my vote against excusing him at the pres- 
ent time was a vote, I thought, for keeping him here until 1 o’clock, 
which I understand is our adjournment hour, because | thought we 
were making great progress with regard to the procedural matter 
before us while he was here, with his help. 

Chairman Russetz. No objec tion has been heard by the Chair to the 
unanimous consent proposed by the Senior Senator from Georgia. 
Therefore, General Bradley, we excuse you from further attendance 
upon this committee until Monday morning. I hope we may be able 
to resume your testimony by that time, but I will see that you are noti- 
fied by the staff of the committee. 

Thank you, General. 

(At this point General Bradley left the room.) 


BACKGROUND OF APPEAL 


Chairman Russeity. Well, gentlemen, the question recurs here upon 
the appeal from the decision of the Chair that General Bradley was 
entitled to claim immunity from testifying with respect to private 
conversations transpiring between the general, the President of the 
United States, and two other advisers, which were held confidentially 
at the White House on April 6. 

The general claims immunity from being compelled to go into de- 
tails. The general has contended that he was entitled to immunity. 
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and the Chair delivered a curbstone opinion at the time, upheld the 
contentions of the general, and ruled that under the division of powers 
" between the three coordinate but equal branches of the Government 
> that neither had the right to inflict upon the prerogatives of the other 
* asto private matters wholly within the sphere of the operation of any 
one branch of the Government. 
Now on yesterday I had not anticipated this matter would arise. 
and if the committee will indulge me, I wish to make a brief record of 
matters and rulings in support of that ruling. 










POSSIBLE RECESS 









Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, is there a question about the con- 
tinuance now of the committee in view of the session of the Senate / 
Chairman Russexxu. I shall desist here if the Senator wishes to 
make a motion. 
Senator Brewster. I feel it is certainly not going to be possible to 
dispose of this matter in the time allotted, so I believe I should raise 
the point we should now recess. 









4 Senator McManon. May I raise a point of parliamentary inquiry ‘ 
= Can that motion carry an amendment to recess in 15 minutes? | 
4 Chairman Russe.u. I might say to the Senator that I would Just as 






soon recess here as any other stage of the proceedings. 







PROCEDURE OF DEBATE ON APPEAL FROM RULING 






Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator would withhold his 
> motion for just a minute, let me inquire as to what—as one who has 
i been very much interested in this subject but who has tried not to take 
up any time here—will be the procedure if we do not go on and wrestle 
with this matter and bring it to a head and decide it? 
Chairman Russeitz. Well, of course, the committee has a number 
* of parliamentary weapons available to terminate this matter. A mo- 
> tion could be made to lay the appeal on the table; and if a majority 
1 of the committee thought it should be laid upon the table without clear- 
ing up this parliamentary matter at this stage, they would be wholly 
within their rights to vote to lay it on the table. 












q If that motion is not made, the appeal is in itself debatable and will 
|) _ be debated, and members will then be permitted to vote on the appeal. 
§ The question that will finally be decided in that event is, Shall the 





ruling of the Chair be, and is the ruling of the Chair the sense of the 
> committee? 

If a majority of the members vote that in the affirmative—vote af- 
firmatively on that question—the ruling would stand. 

If a majority of the members disagree with that finding the matter 
would then be before the committee as to what further procedures 
should be taken to enforce answers to questions propounded by Senator 
Wiley. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, with the idea of expediting the 
committee’s work, of which this is just one question, and which is 
: important, but it is, after all just one question, may I suggest to the 
'» chairman that Senator Bridges and two other ranking members, 
& Senator Wiley and Senator Connally, try to work out some plan— 
3 say, we discuss this thing for 2 hours, or 214 hours, with the minimum 
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time allowed each Senator, at the most, and I believe that it would be 
timely if we could set up some procedure and dispose of this matter. 
Chairman Russe.u. I would have no objection. Of course, I think 
that can only be done by unanimous approval. 
Senator Stennis. Yes; I am sure it must have that. 


PENDENCY OF APPEAL 


Senator Satronstatu. Mr. Chairman, I ask most respectfully if it 
is not possible to ask Senator Wiley if he still insists on his question. 
I understood by his unanimous consent to ask General rater the 
three other questions that as a practical matter this issue for the pres- 
ent, at least, was withdrawn, and that we were going ahead with this 
hearing in an orderly way, as we had been. 

Now, if I am wrong in that, and Senator Wiley insists on the ques- 
tions, then, of course, what the chairman is saying, under the ruling 
is to the point. 

Chairman Russetx. I am not sure which motion an appeal is pend- 
ing to, but I know there is an appeal pending, unless it is withdrawn, 
because the Senator from Wisconsin took an appeal and the Senator 
from Oregon likewise took an appeal from the chairman’s ruling. 

Senator Sautronstauu. I would most respectfully ask the Chair as 
a point of order, if Senator Wiley withdraws his question, is there any 
appeal then pending from a question which has been withdrawn? 

Chabon UssELL. I do not see how the Senator from Wisconsin, 
in withdrawing his question, would have any effect whatever on it. 
The thing has proceeded now to where a ruling has been made by the 
Chair, and withdrawing the original question I do not think would 
vitiate the ruling. It might. I am perfectly willing for the com- 
mittee to take a vote on that. 

Senator Sauronsrau. I most respectfully say, and I want to co- 
operate with the Chair, because I have a great deal of confidence—I 
have utter confidence—in the Chair’s fairness and in his attempts to 
rule as he has. 

In a parliamentary way would it not be very helpful if Senator 
Wiley decided to withdraw his question, to end this discussion, and 
thus it might never come up again; it might never come up in these 
hearings, and we proceed for the purposes for which we came here, 
without getting sort of sidetracked on legalistic and very difficult 
questions. 

Chairman Russet. I must say to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for whom I have great respect and personal affection 
that I think if there is any effort by the Chair to dispose of the ques- 
tion now, it would be an infringement on the prerogative of this com- 
mittee. I think any member of the committee could object to some 
action here by the presiding officer to waive out this whole record 
and all of the motions and issues that have been presented, and I do 
not think the Chair has any such authority, without attempting to 
usurp such authority. 

Senator Sauronstaty. As a parliamentary issue, Mr. Chairman, 
would it not be in order for a member of the committee, such as my- 
self, to ask Senator Wiley if he still insisted on his question? 

Chairman Russety. Well, the Senator has a right to ask that ques- 
tion, all with the consent of the Senator from Maine who has made a 
motion to recess, as I understand it. 
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Senator Satronsta.u. I most respectfully then, Mr. Chairman 
Chairman Russet. Does the Senator agree? 
Senator Keravuver. He did not make a motion; he just made a sug- 


gestion. 


CAREFUL STUDY OF LEGAL PRECEDENTS 


Senator Brewster. I would like, if I may, heartily to concur with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Stennis, as a 
practical way to seek an adjustment of this. ; 

I have here—why I asked for the recess—a 24-page brief prepared 
within the past few years in the Congress on this question citing 
precedents from the beginning. I have the earliest case by the 
Supreme Court here on the matter. 

I think the matter should be carefully studied and thoroughly pre- 
sented to the committee, and I think that if you would agree that the 
chairman on one side, Senator Wiley on the other, should have a, let 
us say, time of 1 hour, or whatever time is determined, to present 
this case tomorrow morning, to argue it out, and then to have a set- 
tlement, I think it will accord with the proprieties and the dignity 
of this body; and I frankly say that in my own mind it is not clear. 
I think we all should give as careful consideration as we can, and I 
would be glad to withhold my motion if the Senator from Mississippi 
wanted to submit such a proposal or if it appealed to the chairman 
as a practical thing. Then by tomorrow noon we would have this 
disposed of. 

Chairman Russeii. Well, I suppose that the full committee could 
delegate to a subcommittee any powers which the full committee 
would have. 

Senator Brewster. What I contemplated, and I understood he did, 
that you two gentlemen would allocate the time for an hour, you and 
any associated with you in presenting the case, Senator Wiley and 
any he might designate exactly as we do in the Senate, and then at 
12 o’clock we take a vote. 

Senator SattonsTatit. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
ask Senator Wiley if he still insists on his question that he asked 
General Bradley yesterday. 

Senator Keravuver. Will the Senator withhold that until the 
chairman reads what he has there ? 

Chairman Russetz. I do not care about reading a statement. 

Senator Keravuver. I think you might 

Chairman Russet. At this stage of the proceeding Senator, I 
had just 

Senator Kerauver. I should like very much to hear what the 
chairman has tosay. It will come up again if it does not come up now. 

Senator SauronsTauu. I would respectfully insist on my question. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I object. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Russett. The Senator from California. 


PROCEDURE FOR ARGUMENT OF APPEAL 


Senator Knownanp. My inquiry is whether now, since objection 
has been made, whether the motion of the Senator from Maine which 
had previously been made is now the order of business. I think the 
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chairman is quite right—this whole discussion of the legal aspects 
of it would probably be better for all at the same time, the Shair. 
man’s discussion and Senator Wiley’s discussion, and so on, which 
would take place tomorrow, and, as I understood it, it was agreeable 
with the chairman if we took this point to recess. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I have a unanimous consent 
on this point of procedure ¢ 

Chairman Russe... I have recognized others for that purpose and 
I will recognize the Senator from Mississippi. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. C hairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
chairman of the committee and Senator Wiley, with two additional, 
one to be selected by the chairman and the other by Senator W iley, 
be authorized to work out a plan for fair presentation of the issue 
to the committee, agree upon time to be allotted to each side, and 
include if they see fit the idea of the entire matter being presented 
by a limited number or by some time being allotted, and that they 
adopt that plan as the plan of the committee. 

The committee would reassemble then at the call of the Chair for 
hearing on this matter, hearing and decision. 

Senator Krravver. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
there has been something said about public attitude about the work 
of this committee. I think we can get into a week’s discussion on this 
parliamentary situation, that we are going to look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the public. 

I think the public wants to know what the conclusicns were at these 
conferences and the reasons for them, and it seems to me that we ought 
to try very hard, if we can, to get this matter terminated now. 

After getting into a week’s discussion on this parliamentary situa- 
tion, it is going -to make this committee lose some standing in the public 
eye, so in the interest of trying to get the matter expedited—and I know 
the Senator from Mississippi has the same interest but I do not believe 
his unanimous consent is going to expedite the problem—I would have 
to respectfully object to his unanimous consent. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator would withhold his 
objection, we apparently cannot dispose of this matter this afternoon. 
We have these votes coming up. My unanimous-consent request, was 
merely to provide some mac hiner y which would lead to a plan whereby 
this committee could come back with something definite and we could 
thrash it out and vote on it. 

Chairman Russew.. If I understood the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Mississippi, it was that the ranking members of 
the two committees who are meeting jointly here, meet after the recess 
today to devise some means of limiting or regulating the discussion 
on the issue that is now before the committee. 

Senator Stennis. That is correct, a fair presentation. 

Chairman Russetx. Based upon a fair amount of time. 

Senator Franpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question for 
information on this. Is this a committee with power or do they come 
back and make a recommendation ? 

Chairman Russeii. That was a question I was going to raise next as 
to whether or nor the Senator from Mississippi “included within “A 
request that the committee agree that if an agreement is reached, 1 
would be binding upon the committee. 
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Senator SrTennis. Yes, sir; that is expressly in the request, that 
they agree upon and adopt a plan which will be a plan of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Lover. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, speak- 
ing for myself I shall never agr ee to any proc edure which forec loses 
me the day before the hearings close from voting to cite somebody for 
contempt if I think it should be done. 

I shall never agree to that and I do not think we can settle this 
a, in the sense that we can arrive at a procedure which is going to 
be a strait-jacket and binding upon all possible future questions that 
nobody can possibly even dream up now. 

Chairman Russe.u. No one has suggested that except the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Senator Loner. The ees from Georgia, the Senator from Ore- 
gon, the Senator from Mississippi all talk about settling the issue. ; 

Chairman Russeii. The Senator is wholly in error and evidently 
has not been following the discussion. It related only to this specific 
question raised here at this time. 

Senator Lover. I say to my friend from Georgia that if we look 
up the stenographic record, we will find the Senator from Georgia, 
the Senator from Oregon, the Senator from Mississippi have used the 
words “settle this issue.” 

Chairman Russguu. I said settle this appeal, and that is the issue 
pending here. 

Senator Morse. That is the issue here. 

Chairman Russetu. But the Senator has a right to object. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Mr, Chairman, has this been settled now? Has 
objection been made? 

Chairman Russevu. The question occurs on a motion to recess. 

Senator SparKMAN. I would like to ask the Senator to withhold 
that objection. I have been trying to get recognition for some little 
bit. 

Senator Brewster. I understood the Senator from Mississippi de- 
sired to make a motion. 

Chairman Russet. It is a wholly erroneous conception of what was 
proposed, but he has a right to object. 

He is wholly entitled to object to any conclusion that he suspicions. 

Senator SparkMan. Am I recognized ? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 


POLICY OF VOTING BY PROXIES ON APPEAL 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask this question. 
[I have a long-standing engagement for tomorrow that will take me 
out of the city. I have very deep feelings on this issue in this par- 
ticular case that is pending before us. I think it has been well settled. 
I think it goes to the very integrity of Government as set up under 
the Constitution as among the three branches, and I hate very much 
not to be here to vote on it. I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, if in voting 
proxies of absent members may be cast. 

Chairman Russeu.. Well, all the Chair can state is that that hag 
always been the policy in these committees, or at least the procedure. 
The committee can, of course, change that if any one Senator wants 
to raise an objection. He can obj ect. to proxies and the committee 
would have to pass on it as to Whether proxies could be voted. 
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Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, if proxies are to be allowed and 
this vote comes to an issue, I want my vote cast to sustain the chair- 
man in the ruling that he made yesterday, and in the event proxies 
are not allowed, I want the record to show clearly that that is my 
view. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
if he will withhold his objection for a moment, I think now is the 
time to settle that little question. 

At the risk of being thought to be too legalistic, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like permission to offer either a motion or unanimous-consent 
agreement that it be the policy of this committee that proxies may be 
used in voting upon issues coming before the committee. 

Chairman Russetx. You have heard the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon ‘that proxies may be allowed in 
voting upon procedural matters coming before this committee. 

Senator Sautronsrauu. Procedural matters. 

Senator Morse. No; all matters. 

Chairman Russeitx. All matters coming before this committee. Is 
there objection ? 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
do not know as people who are not here would be in a position to 
have their proxies cast on some things. I think the procedural thing 
is a little different from perhaps the final report of the committee or 
some other issues that might come up. On a procedural matter I 
certainly will not object. If it is on a general matter, I may. 

Senator Byrp. The Senator from Oregon, may I ask, Is that a 
written proxy ? 


Senator Morsr. The usual procedure we follow is by written proxies 
where instructions are given for the purposes of casting the proxies. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object 
when I said I had no objection to Senator Sparkman being recorded 
on this, I do not think we can — what kind of problems are 


going to be raised, so I do not think we should foreclose ourselves 
at this time, particularly with some members absent. Several mem- 
bers have already gone. 

Chairman Russexzt. Well, the Senator from Maine objects. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I move that the two senior mem- 
bers of each of these two committees be authorized to devise a plan 
or procedure for presentation of this appeal within such time limits 
as they may see fit to prescribe, and that that be adopted as a plan 
of the committee to dispose of this appeal. 

Chairman Russett. The Chair would be compelled to rule that 
that motion is not in order. It can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Senator Keravuver. I withdraw my objection to the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi if he-—— 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am sympathetic with the position of 
the Senator from Maine about an adoption of this with respect to 
a general situation at the present thin, batt I feel Senator Sparkman 
on these specific issues should have the right to vote by proxy, or any 
member, on these issues. 

I, therefore, would like to narrow it down. 

Chairman Russetx. Is there objection to the unanimous consent 
request of the Senator from Iowa that the Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. Sparkman, be permitted——- 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. Or any other member. 

Chairman Russe. Be permitted to cast his vote at this time? 
Let’s clear it up one by one. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. On the issues presently before us. 

Chairman Russetu. On this appeal. 

Senator Loner. Senator Morse’s appeal ? 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes. 

Senator Lopez. No objection. 

Senator Wier. You say at this time. Some of us might be absent 
when the vote comes. In other words, we can give our proxies then. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I made the request and my request in- 
cluded on this particular issue which is before us, regardless of when 
the vote comes. I don’t mean today. 

Chairman Russet. Well, genthmen, I thought that had been 
proposed here once and objection had been entered. I will submit 
it again. I hope that the Senator who entered the objection has not 
left the hall. 

The Senator from Iowa asked unanimous consent with respect to 
this appeal—I see the Senator from Maine is present—that proxies 
be allowed. Is there objection ? 

The Chair hears none. Though I might say it will look some- 
what strange in the record in view of the Reorganization Act that bans 
proxies. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Green. 

Senator Green. Taking advantage of this right that has now been 
recognized, I desire to give the chairman my proxy on this issue, be- 
‘ause I unfortunately will be obliged to be away tomorrow for en- 
gagements made long before this committee was appointed. 

Chairman Russe... Under the order just adopted, the Senator has 
that right, as I understand it. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Stennis. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO AGREE ON PROCEDURE FOR APPEAL 


Senator Stennis. I propose a unanimous consent request, Mr. 
Chairman, that the two senior members of these two committees be 
requested 7 

Senator Brewster. On each side? 

Senator Stennis. On each side—be requested to propose a plan for 
reasonable presentation of the question involved in this appeal, with 
limitations on the time to be equally divided, and that they present 
that plan to the committee at the next sitting of the committee. 

Senator Morse. To the committee for approval 

Senator Stennis. To the committee for approval at the next sitting 
of the committee. 

Chairman Russexu. I don’t like to do a vain thing. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts is going to object 

Senator Lover. I don’t ooject to that, because that doesn’t seek to 
lay down a general principle. That is a practical working out of this 
particular problem. 

Senator Stennis. The only question involved is the appeal. 

Chairman Russe... Permit the Chair, then, in an effort to make 
progress—if the Senator from Massachusetts doesn’t object to this 
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particular issue, suppose the Senator propound a unanimous consent 
request that with respect. to this appeal the four Senators be permitted 
to agree, if they can agree, upon an equitable time for debate and for 
division of time, which if they do agree, it will be bindmg on the com- 
mittee—on this specific appeal. That is the only thing I tried to 
cliscuss. 

Senator Srennts. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to get to the point 
that the question be confined to the Wiley-Morse ‘appeal and no other 
question be involved, and I am willing, if it seems like it is going to 
get unanimous consent, to let that plan be binding on the committee 
when we reconvene at the call of the chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. Is there objection ? 

Senator Grorce. When is that going to be presented 4 

Senator Brewster. Next meeting. 

Senator Stennis. At the next meeting called by the Chairman. 

Senator Lope. We will then vote on the recommendations that this 
subcommittee makes to us; is that right ? 

Chairman Russeiti. No; you can’t put it through by vote. 

Senator Lopcr. You mean whatever you four men work out we 
take ? 

Chairman Russeiu. It will have to be adopted by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Senator Brewster. You mean to say that the committee could not 
itself determine a procedure? 

Chairman Russe... I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Loner. I thought Senator Stennis’ motion was to have those 
four Senators bring back a report to this full committee. Am I in 
error on that? 

Senator STennts. I meant in my unanimous-consent request to let 
it cover a plan which they would agree upon and bring it back and 
it will be binding on the committee. 

Senator Lopcr. Without our voting? 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

Senator Loner. I wouldn’t agree. 

Senator Srennis. I will amend my request to leave out the com- 
pulsory feature. | 

Chairman Russe. I will be glad to have someone else serve, but 
the Chair would not serve on a committee of that kind, because it will 
provoke new debate as to the agreement. If the Senator wishes to ask 
unanimous consent for anybody other than the Chair 

Senator Stennis. If those members agree on a plan, I think it will 
be readily adopted by the committee. 

Senator KNownanp. May I take a request for a unanimous-consent 
agreement that will perhaps get around the objection of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Could we not make a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that when the committee meets tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
assuming we do meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, that the time be 
myn divided between the time when we meet and when we recess at 

o’clock, time be equally divided one-half to be under the control of 
‘ioe chairman of the committee, one-half to be under the control of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, to allocate for the proper presentation of the 
views of the two contending points of view. That gives this committee, 
as we do in the Senate, the right to pass on it and meets the objection, 
I think, raised by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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It does give us a reasonable limitation of time where we can all see 
this thing ‘being brought to a head and where we can proceed with our 
business. ~ Might I make that unanimous-consent motion / 

Senator Connan LY. When wil] you vote? 

Senator KNow.anp. One o’clock. 

Chairman Russeiu. Does anyone wish to have the unanimous-con- 
sent request clarified? If not, is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request propounded by the Senator from California? The 
Chair hears none, and the order is adopted. 

The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10:20 a.m. Thursday, May 17, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foretcn RELATIONS, 
Unrrep Srates Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a. m., in 
the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell 
(chairman, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally fay nine Committee on Foreign Relations), Wiley, 
George, Smith of New Jersey, Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Bridges, Byrd, Saltonstall, 
Johnson of Texas, Moore, Kefauver, Knowland, Hunt, Stennis, Flan- 
ders, and Long. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


FULFILLING UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Chairman Russet. The committee will come to order. 

We have experienced a delay here of 20 minutes in securing a 
quorum. The chair does not state that in any critical vein but as a 
preface to the statement I shall now make. 

The time on yesterday, by unanimous consent, between now and the 
hour of 1 o’clock was to be equally divided on this subject. I did not 
understand that all of the time must be used, but if there is any desire 
to use the time between now and 1 o’clock, it should be equally divided. 

In view of the fact that we are 20 minutes late in getting underway, 
I think it is fair that each side should contribute 10 minutes of their 
time. Is that agreeable to you, Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. It is agreeable. 

Senator Loner. Is not the calendar being called at 12 o’clock, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Chairman Russetx. I am not sure about that, Senator Lodge, but 
this committee entered into this unanimous-consent arrangement on 
yesterday, and I know of no way it could be changed now other than 

y unanimous consent. 

Senator Futsrient. I wonder would it be in order to ask unani- 
mous consent that we vote at 12 o’clock instead of 1? 

Chairman Russexx. I think it would be in order. The committee 
does not divest itself of the privilege. 
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Senator Futsricut. I make that request to see what the situation is, 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Senator Loner. I may have to leave, Mr. Chairman, because I have 
bills on the calendar I am interested in. 

Senator Wixey. Let’s get underway then. 

Chairman Russe.u. Gentlemen, I desire to make a reasonably brief 
statement with respect to the ruling of the Chair. 


OUTLINING THE PROBLEM 


The question that is now before this committee may be stated in 
very simple terms: It is, Does this committee, or any other agency 
of the legislative branch of the Government, have the power to com- 
pel a witness who is a confidential adviser to the President of the 
United States to relate the details of private conferences occurriig 
with the President and other confidential advisers in cases where the 
witness claims immunity ? 

The relation between General Bradley, who is the witness whose 
testimony is under consideration, and the President of the United 
States, is one that is established by statute. 

Section 211 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947 reads as 
follows: 

There is hereby established within the Department of Defense the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the chairman, who shall be the presiding 
officer thereof but who shall have no vote, the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be the principal military advisers to the 
President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. 

I shall not read all of this section, but I do wish to read a few of 
the duties as outlined. 

Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties, in addi- 
tion to such duties as the President or the Secretary of Defense may direct: 


(1) Preparation of strategic plans and provision for the strategic direction 
of the military forces. 


(2) Preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military serv- 
ices of logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans. 

And I ask the committee to make special note of subparagraph 
(3): 

(3) Establishment of unified commands in strategic areas. 


It seem to me that this statutory relation created by the act which 
I have just read creates a confidential relationship of the highest 
order between the witness, General Bradley as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the President of the United States. ' 

There can be no higher confidential relationship, none upon which 
the safety and security of our Nation must depend, than that exist- 
ing by law between the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
President of the United States. 

This is particularly true on occasions when the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is called upon to advise the President on mat- 
ters of this nature where the President requests such advice, and to 
perform his other duties pursuant to the National Security Act. 

The Constitution of the United States is the source of all power 
vested in the three equal but coordinate branches of the Government. 
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It has been properly described as.the most remarkable work to have 
been produced by the mind of men at a single stroke. 

The future freedom and security of our country depend as much 
upon the maintenance of the delicate system of checks and balances 
designed by the founding fathers as upon our armies, our navies and 
our fleets of airplanes. Among the most valuable of the checks and 
balances devised are those which prevent one of the branches of the 
Government from imposing its will upon the other. 

As I see it, that is one of the fundamental issues that is here before 
us at this moment. I have made some study of the precedents in- 
volved in this matter. So far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
is no single exception of a judicial determination that protects the 
confidential communications between the President and the advisers 
which assist him in the discharge of his duties. 

They are held to be of the highest privilege. 

While the power of the President to withhold information or docu- 
ments, within the jurisdiction of the judicial branch, has been fre- 
quently challenged, I do not know of any occasion where any legis- 
lative or judicial agency has insisted upon the right to have ex- 
tended to it the words spoken in a highly confidential conference 
between the President and his advisers. 

It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that the legislative 
branch of the Government, within itself, has no powers of enforce- 
ment against any witness, it matters not what his position may be, 
or the contempt with which he might treat any committee of the 
Congress. 

We are compelled to rely upon the courts of this land for the en- 


forcement of any proceedings which might be had, growing out of 
the refusal of a witness to answer, in any specific case. 

Therefore, as I see is, the rulings of the courts, the only enforcement 
agency that is available to the legislative branch of the Government, 
are controlling in this question. 


DEFERENCE SHOWN MARSHALL AND MAC ARTHUR 


Now, before proceeding to deal with these questions, and to cite some 
of the precedents, I think it is only fair that the record should show 
that when General MacArthur was a witness before this committee, 
he was asked, in effect, to relate here, from that stand, what transpired 
in the private conference with the President of the United States, 
at a conference held on Wake Island. 

General MacArthur declined to answer that question, on the grounds 
that such disclosure would be improper. 

The general’s refusal to answer the questions was not challenged. 

I think the record should further show, at this point, that the same, 
or similar, question was asked of Secretary Marshall when he was be- 
fore us as a witness, and that he declined to answer, on the ground 
that private conversations that he held with the President of the 
United States, were privileged, and that his disclosure would be im- 
proper. 

No challenge was entered at the time that the failure of the Chair 
to compel either of these witnesses to answer this question was im- 
proper or was keeping from the American people information that 
they were entitled to have. 
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The question arose after Genera] Bradley had completed his state- 
ment and after he had claimed the immunity which had twice been 
used as a cloak by other witnesses. 

Now, from the administration of President George Washington 
down to this good hour there is no decision in any court of competent 
jurisdiction of which I have any knowledge which has held in any 
single instance that a witness who was an agent of the President or a 
witness who occupied a confidential relationship with the President or 
a witness who was the head of an executive department could or would 
be compelled by the courts to produce any documentary material re- 
lating to the exercise of the executive functions without the consent 
of the President. 

HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 


A private conversation of the nature involved in this case, relating 
to matters of the highest import would seem to me to be entitled to 
even a higher degree of immunity than the documents that are in- 
volved in other cases that have arisen. 

Those cases begin with the request of the Congress for certain papers 
and reports relating to the ill-starred campaign of General St. Clair 
against the Northwestern Indians. 

Over a period of more than a century and a half, when a very nat- 
ural conflict has raged between the legislative branch and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government 

Senator SauronstaLt. Would the Senator yield for a question or 
would he prefer not to? 

Chairman Russexu. I would prefer not to yield. The unbroken 
line of decisions, so far as I have been able to determine, sustain the 
ruling made by the Chair on day before yesterday. 

This is true in innumerable cases where the matters involved are 
of greater or lesser import than the one before us. The precedents 
reveal, as far as I can determine from a reading of those that I have 
been able to locate, that the President may reveal, but that if he 
chooses not to do so, he is wholly within his powers. He is the judge 
of his powers. 

I wish to make it clear that this issue does not involve any indi- 
vidual in the office of the President of the United States, it involves the 
rights and powers which inhere to the office of the Chief Executive 
or the Chief Magistrate of this Nation. 

Now I shall not burden the record here with a reading of innumer- 
able authorities which I think are pertinent to this case. I shall read 
a general statement which is from one of the most reliable texts of 
which I have any knowledge—from the 58 American Jurisprudence 
Witnesses, section 535, and I quote: 

Courts will not compel the disclosures of State secrets by other departments 
of Government in ordinary judicial proceedings or require the publication of a 
State document that may involve danger to the Nation— 


here is the pertinent one— 
or of communications between Government officers of a confidential nature. 
That is a general statement that appears in this text. 


As to State matters the Governor is the absolute judge of what official com- 
munications to the executive department may be revealed. 
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MARBURY VERSUS MADISON 


I think it is generally conseded that s pereape the leading case on 
this subject is that of Marbury versus Madison, a case that perhaps 
has been cited as much or more than any other decision ever handed 
down by the Supreme Court. It is found in First Cranch 137. I wish 
to read merely one paragraph from that decision. 


By the Constitution of the United States the President is invested with certain 
important political powers in the exercise of which he is to use his own discretion 
and is accountable only to the country and his political character and to his 
conscience. To aid him in the performance of these duties he is authorized to 
appoint certain officers who act by his authority and in conformity with his 
orders. In such cases their acts are his acts, and whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the manner in which executive discretion may be used, still there 
exists, and can exist, no power to control that discretion. The subjects are 
political; they respect the Nation, not individual rights, and being entrusted 
to the Executive, the decision of the Executive is conclusive. 


During the administration of President Abraham Lincoln, his 
Attorney General, James Speed, delivered an opinion which, in my 
judgment bears very cogently on this issue, and I shall read one 
paragraph from that: 


Upon principles of public policy, there are some kinds of evidence which the 
law excludes or dispenses with. Secrets of state, for instance, cannot be given 
in evidence and those who are possessed of such secrets are not required to 
make disclosure of them. The official transactions between the heads of depart- 
ments of Government and their subordinate officers are, in general, treated as 
privileged communications. The President of the United States, the heads of 
the great departments of Government, and the Governors of the several States, 
it has been decided, are not bound to produce papers or disclose information 
communicated to them where, in their own judgment, the disclosure would, on 
public considerations, be inexpedient. These are familiar rules laid down by 
every author on the law of evidence. 


MYERS VERSUS UNITED STATES 


I shall also wish to quote from an opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
Taft in the case of Myers v. United States that the highest and most 
important duties the President’s subordinates perform are those in 
which they act for him. In such cases they are exercising not only 
their own but his discretion, and this is the quotation from that 
decision : 

This field is a very large one. It is sometimes described as political. Bach 


head of a department is, and must be, the President’s alter ego in the matters 
of that department where the President is required by law to exercise authority. 


The Chief Justice, after his service as President of the United States, 
wrote a book entitled “Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers,” and I 
wish to quote briefly from that to show that he did not change his 
opinion after he had been the President of the United States. 


_ The President is required by the Constitution from time to time to give to 
Congress information on the state of the Union and to recommend for its con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, but this 
does not enable Congress or either House of Congress, to elicit from him confi- 
dential information which he has acquired for the purpose of enabling him to 
discharge his constitutional duties if he does not deem the disclosure of such 
information prudent or in the public interest. 
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TOTTEN CASE 


I was particularly happy to find the so-called Totten case dealing 
with this subject because they used some of the language and argu- 
ment that was submitted by the Chair to sustain his position at the 
time the ruling was entered. 

This was an action that was brought by Totten to recover compen- 
sation for services alleged to have been rendered by intestate Lloyd 
under a contract with President Lincoln made in July 1861, by which 
he was to proceed South and secure information as might be beneficial 
to the United States. 

I shall not comment upon the fact that there were probably some 
people in my section of the world who thought that was a rather 
ignoble mission, but the Court held that the President was wholly 
and completely within his rights in making the contract, and I shall 
now read the pertinent extract from that decision : 

It may be stated as a general principle, that public policy forbids the mainte- 
nance of any suit in a court of justice the trial of which would inevitably lead to 
the disclosure of matters which the law itself regards as confidential, and respect- 
ing which it will not allow the confidence to be violated On this principle, suits 
cannot be maintained which would require a disclosure of the confidences of the 
confessional, or those between husband and wife, or of communications by a 
client to his counsel for professional advice, or of a patient to his physician for 
a similar purpose. Much greater reason exists for the application of the 
principle to cases of contracts for secret services with the Government, as the 
existence of a contract of that kind is itself a fact not to be disclosed. 

That was a unanimous decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Totten, Administrator v. U. S. (92 U.S. 105), and the decision was 
written by Justice Field. 


SAME SITUATION ON STATE LEVEL 


Now I think it casts some light upon this subject to consider some 
of the cases that have arisen in the several States with respect to the 
power of the governor, because cerainly if a governor is protected in 
his confidential communications, the same protection or even a greater 
degree of protection would be afforded the President of the United 
States. 

That is particularly true in the cases of this nature where the rela- 
tionship between the parties is established by statute as under the 
National Security Act. I quote from the opinion of Gray v. Pentland. 
2nd Sergeant and R.—that is a Pennsylvania case, page 23: 

Communications relating to matters of state have generally been held 
privileged, and the officer entitled to refuse to disclose them. Likewise, com- 
munications which do not so clearly relate to matters of state have also been 
held privileged. The governor of a State has been held te have a discretion 
to refuse to furnish a communication contained in a letter addressed to him 
with reference to an officer in a subsequent suit for libel. 

Now that case was specifically approved in the decision in the case 
of Thompson v. German Valley Railroad (22 New Jersey Equity Case 
Reports 111), and again in Hartranft’s appeal, 85 Pennsylvania 433. 
the governor was held entitled to refuse information to a grand jury 
concerning the military or other means used in the suppression of 
riots which were under investigation by the grand jury. The court 
stated that the propriety of withholding information required by the 
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grand jury must be determined by the governor himself, and the 
w v7 of the reasons influencing the conclusion at which he arrives 
s for himself, and not for the court, to consider. 


PARALLEL CASES 


It might be interesting to observe a parallel to the case we have 
under issue that the Adjutant General and two officers of the National 
Guard were involved in this case. Their testimony was sought, and 
they were held to be governed by the same principles which con- 
trolled in the case of the Chief Executive, the court stating that if 
the governor is exempt from attachment, or from subpena, his im- 
munity protects his subordinates and agents. 

[ shall not read the body of that decision. 

I might say that from the earliest days of the common law it has 
been clearly held that any communication between a governor, even 
« colonial governor, and any person is privileged and is entirely within 
the discretion of the governor as to whether he shall disclose it. 

I regard that as being paralleled by the precedents in the case of 
the efforts to secure information from the executive department of the 
Government on the Federal level rather than the State. 

It is firmly settled constitutionally—I don’t think anyone would 
dispute that, it is very elementary—that the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Government are coordinate. If any matter 
is privileged before the judicial department, it is equally privileged 
before the legislative department. 

I want to read briefly from an opinion on this subject which was 
delivered by then Attorney General Robert Jackson, who is now an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, because he in very brief 
form refers to a number of instances which, in my mind, are wholly 
in point in this matter. 


. 


4 


In 1825 the House of Representatives requested President Monroe to transmit 
certain documents relating to the officers of the Navy cf the United States 
on the Pacific Ocean and of other public agents in South An-ecrica. 

In his reply President Monroe refused to comply with the request, stating 
te do so might subject individuals to unjust criticism, that the individuals in- 
volved should not be censured without just cause, which could not be ascertained 
until after a thorough and impartial investigation of their conduct and that 
under the circumstances it was thought that communication of the documents 
would not comport with the public interest nor with what was due to the 
parties concerned. 

If that holding of President Monroe, in a case of that nature, and 
requested by a resolution of the House of Representatives, was not 
challenged, but permitted to stand as a precedent, as was the case, 
it would appear to me all the more applicable in a case of this ni ture 
which involves not documents relating to officers stationed in the Pa- 
cific, but to confidential communications between the President and 
his statutory military advisers. 

In 1833 the Senate requested President Jackson to communicate 
to that body a copy of a paper purporting to have been read by him 
to the heads of the executive departments, dated September 18, 1833, 
relating to the removal of the deposits of the public money from 
the Bs ank of the United States. 

President Jackson declined on the ground that those documents 
relating to the removal of money from the Bank of the United States 
were privileged. 


sf 
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How much more highly privileged would be, in this case, a private 
conversation between the President and his confidential advisers. 

In 1835, the Senate passed a resolution requesting President Jack- 
son to communicate copies of the charges, if any, which might have 
been made to him against the official conduct of Gideon Fitz, late 

’ rm : 
Surveyor General, south of the State of Tennessee, which had caused 
his removal from office. 

In reply, President Jackson again declined to comply. 

I continue to read from this opinion : 

This discretion in the execytive branch has been upheld and respected by 
the judiciary. The courts have repeatedly held that they will not and cannot 
require the Executive to produce such papers when, in the opinion of the Execu 
tive, their production is contrary to the public interest. 

The courts have also held that the question of whether the production of papers 
would be against the public interest is one for the Executive, and not for the 
courts to decide. 

There follows a citation of a large number of decisions. I shall 
not read all of those citations. They appear on page 6259 of the 
Congressional Record of proceedings in the Senate, May 21, 1948. 

i will read this further statement because it relates directly to our 
American system, depending upon a written Constitution, and divi- 
sion of powers as between the three equal and coordinate branches of 
the Government. 


KILBOURN VERSUS THOMPSON 


This is taken from the case of Kilbourn versus Thompson : 


It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system of written 
constitutional law that all of the powers entrusted to the Government, whether 
State of National, are divided into the three grand departments—the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial—that the functions appropriate to each of these 
branches of Government shall be vested in a separate body of public service, 
and that the perfection of the system requires that the lines which separate and 
divide these departments shall be broadly and clearly defined. It is also essential 
to the successful working of this system that the persons entrusted with power 
in any one of these branches shall not be permitted to encroach upon the powers 
confided to the others, but that each shall by the law of its creation be limited 
to the exercise of the powers appropriate to its own department and no other. 

When I was compelled to rule upon this matter on day before yes- 
terday, I stated that my ruling was dictated altogether by my con- 
ception of the rights of each of the coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment. I stated then, and I reiterate today, that I would defend 
jealously the prerogatives of the Senate of the United States, of any 
committee of the Senate of the United States, were those prerogatives 
threatened by encroachment from the C hief Executive or from the 
judiciary. I shall insist upon extending to the executive branch of 
the Government, without regard to personalities, without regard to 
feelings that may be involved in this particular issue, all of the rights 
that I would defend as being inherent in the legislative branch. 


RESPECTING CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONS 


The question of confidential relations is nothing new in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. There are any number—I have already cited most of 
them—that of husband and wife, attorney and client, doctor and 
patient. In my opinion to an even higher degree immunity attaches 
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to the witness General Bradley in the facts as they are presented to this 
committee. 

Here is a case where there is a statutory relation between the parties 
of confidential advisers. The general has offered to relate all facts, 
all conclusions, all reasons, but he stood upon his immunity in declin- 
ing to go into the details of conversations that he had with the Presi- 
dent and other confidential advisers on the subject which is under in- 
quiry. 

; I think he is fully within his rights. I ruled as I saw the facts to 
protect our form of Government and to keep from involving one of the 
branches with the other. 

If we ever arrive at the time in this country wheii, whatever be the 
heat of passion, whatever the political consequences, whatever issues 
of the moment might be involved, that we permit or contribute to, or 
ourselves motivate the invasion of the prerogatives of one of the 
branches of the Government, why, we wound in my opinion have taken 
a long step toward the ultimate destruction of our institutions. 


AN APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE 


I regret very much that this matter has developed here. I regret 
even more deeply that, from the indications of the discussion around 
this table, it has developed along party lines, and that it has a political 
overtone. 

I have endeavored to be as objective as I could in this matter, and I 
wish to conclude my remarks by appealing to the members of this 
committee, to each and every member of this committee, whether he has 
a label of Republican or Democrat, to vote his conscience, vote as his 
intelligence dictates on this issue, which is far more important than 
the mere matter of General Bradley’s being compelled by action at 
law—even if he could be compelled, which I am confident he could 
not—to testify as to the details of a personal conference of a highly 
confidential matter, 

Senator Wiley ? 


MAINTAINING DIGNITY AND POWER OF THE SENATE 


Senator Wizey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
may I open my argument by saying there is no partisanship in what 
I have to say, unless it is to maintain the dignity and the power of the 
Senate. In this aspect, I am partisan. 

I would likewise be partisan in maintaining the dignity and the 
power of the other branches of the Republic. I resent the statement 
that there is any political overtone in this matter. 

Now, let us get that washed out once and for all. Before I am 
through with my argument I expect each one of you, as I know you 
will, to decide the case according to your conscience, according to the 
justice of the situation, and according to the law. 

1 shall discuss briefly the facts and the law as it pertains to this 
situation. 

In the words of Harry Truman, when he was a Senator: 


I maintain that we don’t think he has got the right to shut off the information 
from those in Congress who want it. 
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Those words are applicable. 

I ask you Senators, do you want the information of what went on 
beginning with April 5 or don’t you? Apparently, some of you have 
the information, according to Senator Fulbright, when he asked the 
question of MacArthur, he had some information to the effect that 
Acheson did not support the President. 

Now, why are we not entitled tothat? All right. 

Now, the authorities support generally the above propositions. I 
do not disagree with the law as quoted by my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia. I do not disagree with the princi iples he quoted, but I 
shall show you they do not apply. 

I agree that the authorities generally follow this line: One, that 
the scope of a congressional investigation is as broad as the legislative 
purpose requires—Tow nsend versus United States. 

Two, that the subpenaing by a duly authorized investigating com- 
mittee of the Congress is no more restricted than that of the “grand 
jury. 

My colleague quoted to you the Marbury case. Listen to what Mar- 
shall said: 

The President of the United States may be subpenaed and examined as a 
witness and required to produce any paper in his possession. It is not contro- 
verted that the President, although subject to general rules which apply to 
others, may have sufficient motives— 
get that now— 


for declining to produce a particular paper, and those motives may be such as 
to restrain the court from enforcing the production. 

Three, the right of a legislative body to demand and receive from 
the executive branch information, papers which it deems pertinent 
to the legislative process, is established. 

Four, that this established right has been vigorously asserted at 
times by the Congress of the United States against the President and 
the executive officers. 

Now, are we mice or men? ‘This is our nest. I have been in it 12 
years, and I am not going to befoul it by laying down a precedent 
that is going to deprive it of its power that has been asserted by men 
in Congress for one-hundred-and-fifty-odd years. 

Five, that the President and the executive officers have vigorously 
defended it against such asserted right on the basis of the fundamental 
doctrine of separation of powers “of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government. 

Six, that the Congress has merely asserted its right to obtain infor- 
mation without attempting to enforce it. 

Now, these are definitely laid down conclusions established by law. 

Seven, that the Congress has never attempted to invoke against 
executive officers the law which provides that every person who, hav- 
ing been summoned by either House to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon a matter under inquiry, willfully makes default 1s crim- 
inally liable. There is a statute to that effect. 

Now, I ask you to particularly pay attention to this line of argu- 
ment, because it answers, in my judgment at least as a pri acticing 
lawyer of thirty-odd years, the argument of my distinguished friend 
from Georgia. The facts generally determine the law that is applica- 
ble thereto—the facts. 
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FACTS OF THE CASE 


What are the facts?’ I remember a wise counselor said to me, Don’t 
look up the law until you get the facts, because if you attempt to look 
up the law first, you may try to slant the facts to the law. 

That might be suborning perjury. 

These are the facts: A joint investigating committee is tie 
ing the recall by the President of General “MacArthur and the facts 
generally relating to Korea 

Now, there is no question about that. The right of the President as 
Commander in Chief to recall MacArthur is conceded. The basis and 
the justification therefor are not conceded. We are seeking the facts. 

Some of you have some of the facts, as I indicated. A witness ap- 
pears, either by subpena or voluntarily, before us and tells this com- 
mittee that he will only tell us some of the facts. 

It is conceded that the letter that MacArthur wrote to Congressman 
Martin precipitated a chain of circumstances, including conferences, 
conversations, and consultations, which eventually resulted in his 
removal. 

The facts, as far as we know them, relating thereto are as follows: 
Bradley does not recall who telephoned nor what was said, but he 
later phoned the Chiefs of Staff who met at 5 o’clock that afternoon, 
April 5, 1951, at Bradley’s office. The President was not present. 

What was said and done there is relevant and pertinent. The next 
day General Bradley, Acheson, Marshall, and another met with the 
President. 

I asked Bradley what was said. He claimed that what was said 

yas confidential. Now, get this. You are a judge and a lawyer. You 

remember the law that was quoted by this distinguished citizen from 
Georgia. 

There is nothing in the record to show that the President claims 
that conversations on the sixth and subsequent thereto were confi- 
dential. That is his right. 

You remember the questions I asked yesterday, General Bradley 
does not want to ask the President anything relative to the subject. 
He testified to that effect. 

Bradley took the position that the conversation was confidential, 
entirely on his own initiative. That is a pretty important fact, my 
friends. 

There is another fact we can’t ignore in this case. The President has 
not stated one way or the other whether the public is entitled to have 
the facts resulting from these conversations by those who were present 
during the time w vhen the MacArthur recall was planned and executed. 

WwW hy? Why hasn’t he told the aeons: Isn’t he a servant of the 
public, the same as you and I? Neither has the President expressly 
determined that the infor mation. that we ask would be contrary to 
public interest. Every decision and authority cited by the gentleman 
from Georgia says “where the President determines that.” 

In regs ard to evidence in this case that he has said to be confidential, 
does he say it is contrary to the public interest? No. The w itness 
that comes here wants to be excused. Every witness could be excused 
on that basis. Nothing is in the evidence to the effect that it is con- 
trary to the public interest. 
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I challenge anyone to show in this record one iota that says that 
this evidence of these hearings, if produced, is contrary to the public 
interest. Read decisions. hat do they say? Just refer to what 
the gentleman from Georgia said: That when the President exercises 
his right—and that is all—the other rule would be ridiculous. 

Let us bear in mind what the purpose of these meetings was. 
We are inquiring into that purpose. In plain vernacular the purpose 
of these meetings was to get MacArthur, and to lay a basis for his 
removal. 

I am not just drawing inferences. A member of this committee has 
asked Bradley, “Don’t you know that Acheson defended you,” or 
words to that effect, “don’t you know” implying he knows, with whom 
has he been talking. But we can’t talk to that person or hear him. 

I repeat that the President has not said that what was said at 
these meetings would be contrary to the’public interest. The law re- 
quires that before he can exercise his right or privilege. I speak to you 
as men of the Senate who have been elected as representatives of the 
people in the States, not subordinates, not yes men, but men who are 
now defining a policy that may rise up to haunt you and those who 
come after. 

What is the position of the joint committee when a committee wit- 
ness declines to answer questions on the ground that his conversation 

was confidential with the Chief Executive, although said witness and 
others are perfectly willing to give the conclusion of their conversa- 
tion with the Chief Executive? 

Now you are judges and lawyers. Stop and think. In this case 
stated above, the witness takes the position that he would be out of 
order to answer specific direct questions stating the facts, but he would 
tell the conclusions. 

Now in reply to my friend from Georgia, please note that this ques- 
tion does not involve the controversy which has been raging bitterly 
for the last three Congresses and for over 150 years. 


PRESIDENT HAS NOT REFUSED INFORMATION 


What can the Congress do to secure information from the Chief 
Executive when the latter refuses to cooperate? That has been an 
issue for 150 years. That is not involved in this case. The President 
has not made known his refusal. A witness refuses. 

Now you have got the facts before you, my associates. It is my opin- 
ion that the Congress has the legal right to have that information even 
if the President refused to give it, but he did not refuse. If the Presi- 
dent refused, it would raise simply a question of power, first, the power 
of Congress to force the answer over the objections of the Executive, 
and secondly the power of the Executive to withstand successfully 
congressional demands. That is not the issue here. 

There is no Executive refusal yet. There are many cases on the 
record whereby Congress has successfully secured information from 
the Chief Executive and/or his servants over objections. There is no 
better instance of that than the Marbury case cited by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

President Jefferson came through 100 percent, and the law was laid 
down there definitely, as I have ‘read to you, stating definitely that 
the President of the United States would be subpenaed. 
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Now, before continuing further this line of thought, I believe it is 
to be recognized that when an officer of the President comes before Con- 

ress and declines to answer questions, a survey of the reasons for re- 
Fodivar to answer is in order. 

Why does he refuse ? 

If his reason for refusing to answer is not capricious, but soundly 
within his own discretion, it does not involve the question of Congress 
versus the Executive— 

Please, let me carry on. 

And, such is the case here. 

However, if it is, in fact, a question of the President ordering his 
witness to decline the information, then the witness becomes more or 
less a hand tool of the President, and then you are up against the prob- 
lem of the Congress versus the President; but you are not up against 
that problem here. 

My distinguished colleague from Georgia mentioned the statute, say- 
ing that the military adviser is “subject to the orders and direction.” 

Of course. 

Did the President give the order or direction in this case? 

No. Bradley testifies positively not. It was his idea that it was 
confidential and therefore he w aud not have to respond. 

That is why the ruling of the Chair is wrong. 

If there was, before this committee, one iota of evidence that the 
President determined that in the public interest he should not answer, 
you would have a real question. 

But I would not even agree then that a witness who comes volun- 
tarily before a congressional committee can stultify the committee. 

He should justify his reasons, but he didn’t do that. 

For, if his reason for refusing, as I say, is not capricious, but soundly 
within his discretion, then it doesn’t involve the question of Congress 
and the President. 

However, if it is, in fact, the question of the President or dering the 
witness to decline the information, then the witness becomes, as I said, 
the hand tool of the President. 

Under article 1 of the Constitution, the legislative authority is 
granted to Congress. Implied with this authority to legislate is the 
implied authority to do those things that are ordinarily necessary to 

carry out the express power. 

Are we going to say that we can’t? 

It is well admitted, concededly, that in order to legislate, Congress 
must find the facts upon which to ‘base its conclusion in law. 

I remember the case of a Republican Attorney General. The Su- 
preme Court spoke in that case very definitely. it was the Daugherty 
case. 

LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE 


The right of the Congress to investigate officials in the adminis- 
trative and executive branches, and the power of investigation and 
interrogation is almost plenary. Thus, when a committee of Con- 
gress is interrogating the witness along said line, the first question is 
whether or not the committee has a legislative purpose in mind. 

In the case of hearings on the dismissal of General MacArthur and 
the conflict in Korea, we can go further than that and say we are now 
investigating the officials as in the Daugherty case. I believe most 
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people will agree that the committee is duly constituted and acting 
within the authority and has a legislative purpose in mind. Thus 
questions propounded to the witness along the lines of the dismissal 
of the general are in order and within the legislative power. When 
the witness refuses to answer he could be in contempt. 

This power or right of asking the question and receiving an answer 
resides in the Congress when it bumps up against another coequal 
power such as the Chief Executive, although we did not do that in 
this case. He did not say he could not answer; he did not say it 
would hurt the public interest. Mere confidential communication does 
not in such a case answer the problem. 


PUBLIC INTEREST AS DECIDING FACTOR 


I will quote what Judge Taft said, as quoted by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. When the President says information is 
against the public interest, it is, of course, confidential. It follows 
that the President is the one who makes the judgment that a matter 
must be regarded as confidential when it is against the public interest. 
The courts will not ask the President to determine whether his finding 
is sound or right. He makes it. But he did not make it in this case. 

The way to enforce the answer to a question propounded by the 
committee is through the contempt process. In order to fully under- 
stand this question it is necessary to review the contempt machinery 
in Congress. When a witness refuses to answer a committee question, 
he is in contempt not of the committee but of the parent body, be it the 
House or the Senate; and he is only in contempt when a majority of 
that parent body so decides. Thus a refusal to answer before a com- 
mittee only becomes contemptuous when a majority of the committee 
cites to the parent body and when a majority of the parent body votes 
that it is contempt. 

That is not the issue, here. We are not considering that. All we 
want to find out is why this joint committee cannot ‘extract from a 
witness, who knows them, get the facts of the conversations, of the 
transactions, of the plans and schemes, the final w ay it was consum- 
mated. Anything against the public interest there? The answer to 
that question must be, “No, it would be in the public interest to 
tell us.” 

But the President has not made the finding yet that it was against 
the public interest. So the authority cited by my distinguished friend 
has no application. 

Thousands of contempt cases in history boil down to this: voting 
machinery that I mentioned. There are many instances where a wit- 
ness representing the Executive or his dep: irtments have been forced 
to answer by the voting process or by threat of it. I say thousands 
of cases. There are many cases in history where a witness with im- 
munity has refused to answer because the House or Senate refused 
to vote a contempt. 

Now, briefly, I contend that General Bradley should be required 
to answer my question. If he refuses to answer, then it would be up 
to the committee to determine whether any further action in relation 
to contempt should be used. If the President directs him not to 
answer, if the President says that it is against the public interest, then 
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that raises an entirely different question from the one we have here. 

I say there is no privilege between the President and a general which 
would excuse the latter from answering this question. The privilege 
arises when there are additional facts. When we are dealing with 
pure sovereignty questions, of course, settlement then is like treaties 
between nations. But we are not dealing with sovereignty questions 
here; we are dealing with the refusal of General Bradley, who has no 
direction or authority from the President regarding what to say or not 
to say. He said that yesterday; he did not think he should consult 
with the President about that. It isastrange coincidence. He recalls 
definitely the incidents relating to General MacArthur but the General 
MacArthur incident has no bearing on the subject we are inquring 
into. It occurred when General MacArthur was in command. It 
was with the President when the President and he walked apart. No 
one raised the issue because it was not pertinent because the President 
himself exposed all the facts afterward through General Marshall 
when they produced this memorandum which he said was gotten down 
by a witness listening in behind some partition. That is not relevant. 
‘The question of what General Marshall did is not pertinent. He could 
or could not because we did not press it. 

What we are saying is that no one now raises the issue of fact. 

Let me put it this way: The situation is not dealing on a basis of 
sovereign with sovereign. This is not the case because of the facts in 
this case. That is, the President has not directed General Bradley to 
refuse to answer, and the President has not stated that the disclosure 
of the information would be contrary to the public interest. 


SETTING A PRECEDENT 


In the event this joint committee upholds the decision of the Chair, 
what sort of a precedent will we be setting? 

The answer to that is that in effect we will be giving carte blanche to 
any individual who has ever discussed any matter however incon- 
sequential with the President of the United States. This is ridiculous. 
Only the President has this power. 

The question was asked, “Supposing you went up and talked to the 
President tomorrow, could you be subpenaed?” Of course I could 
be subpenaed. The President could be subpenaed, as Marshall says 
in the Marbury case. 

I say we will be giving such an individual the right to refuse to 
answer a duly constituted committee. I ask again, are we mice or 
men? Are we going to say that the Senate of the United States, 
recognized throughout the world as the most deliberative body, is at 
long last going to say, “No, the President has all the power in this 
direction ; we cannot investigate”? We had better read the Daugherty 
case. 

| for one do not feel we should be setting such a precedent, which 
will in effect be gravely limiting the rights of a sovereign body of the 
United States, Congress. 

It is a fact that in this instance a very distinguished soldier, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, has made the determination on his own, that he should 
not divulge conversation. He has made that determination on his own. 
That is the undisputed fact. He wouldn’t even consult with the 
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President. He said the President hadn’t directed him he should not 
divulge this matter. 

But suppose some other individual on some other occasion, some in- 
dividual far less important than Bradley, chooses to tell the committee 
the same thing. Suppose another witness will not cooperate with the 
committee because of what he thinks is confidential. A fine rule we 
are asked to lay down. Remember, the rule you lay down pertains to 
the facts that are developed. So I say that both General Bradley and 
any other individual, no matter how high or how low a position, should 
be required to testify. 

As a matter of fact, I would contend that even if the President of the 
United States had said that the information should not be divulged, 
this committee is entitled to the facts; but again I repeat, the President 
of the United States has said no such thing. 

The testimony has been given by Bradley and Marshall relating to 
these meetings and is in the nature of conclusions. That is another 
legal situation. It is just common sense that, when a part of a trans- 
action is disclosed by conclusions, the whole transaction should be de- 
veloped before the body that has to pass upon the correctness of the 
act and the conclusion. 

I trust that I have presented these thoughts clearly, as I would in 
court, and I must say that I have some pretty strong convictions, 
gentlemen, upon the act and the consequences upon which you are 
about to act here. 


THE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Now, I address a thought before the bar of public opinion. I say 
that the American people will be deeply disappointed that high indi- 
viduals do not feel that the American people are entitled to the facts 
on so crucial a matter which affects the lives of a quarter of a million 
American boys now in Korea and the millions of American boys who 
might be engaged if a third world war is not averted. The American 
people are entitled to know how the removal of MacArthur was 
brought about. 

In view of the fact that the President has not seen fit to claim that 
the conversations in question were confidential disclosures, and in view 
of the fact that the public is entitled from every viewpoint to be given 
the facts, and in view of the further fact that the President has not 
found for the record or otherwise that the disclosures of such conversa- 
tion would be contrary to the public interest—I want to repeat, and | 
want to ask Senator George, particularly, to pay attention to this 
statement, because he just came in late—in view of the fact that the 
President has not seen fit to claim that the conversations in question 
were confidential disclosures, in view of the fact that the public is en- 
titled from every viewpoint to be given the facts, but in view particu- 
larly of the further fact that the President has not found for the 
record or otherwise that the disclosure of such conversations would be 
contrary to the public interest, it would seem that in the public interest 
the President now should sanction all witnesses who participated in 
this undertaking to tell the facts and the conversations and the various 
steps which took place until the recall of MacArthur was finally 
consummated. 

I am, in effect, urging that the President release General Bradley 
and any subsequent witness from any pledge, open or implied, even 
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though Bradley said there wasn’t any; he had not talked to the Presi- 
dent. He should release them and direct them to come through. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE 


The people are entitled to that information. 

I esteem loyalty to one’s superior as much as any man, but the pub- 
lic interest should come before any personal loyalty on so crucial an 
issue as this. 

The only reason that I have fought for this cause is in order that 
we in the Congress and the American people might get the facts. 

I want to point out most respectfully to my colleagues that a vote 
in opposition to sustaining my appeal will, in effect, be furthering the 
trend of making the legislative branch what it was back in the early 
1930’s, a group of “yes men” for the executive branch. 


DIGNITY OF LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


I do not want this situation to recur. I want the legislative branch 
to stand on its own feet, to maintain its own dignity, to stand where 
our forebears in this branch have stood for 150 years, and to main- 
tain, in effect, the legal prerogatives and the power of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my good friend quoted Jackson’s opinion. If 
you will refer to Jackson’s opinion, you will find that he concludes 
with practically the identical language that President Taft used in 
his book, where he said in speaking of the President : 

Congress or either House cannot elicit confidential information which the 
President has acquired in enabling him to discharge. his constitutional duties 
if he does not deem the disclosure of such information prudent or in the public 
interest. 

— does not deem it. I emphasize “he.” That is Taft in his 
book. 

Now, if you will find the case, you will see that it refers to this 
language : 

The courts have repeatedly held that they will not and cannot require the 
Executive to produce such papers when in the opinion of the Executive their 
production is contrary to the public interest. 

“When in the opinion of the Executive”—is there any opinion in 
this case? 

I repeat, Bradley said, “I had not yet consulted with the President.” 
No; he had nothing to do with it. It was his own idea. The witness 
says it is his own idea about what he is going to testify before the 
committee. ; 

I imagine what some of you would do, in presiding in court, if a 
fellow says it is his own idea, and, therefore, “I won’t testify. I claim 
it is confidential. I claim I talked with the President. I went up and 
talked with the President today.” 

This committee had a perfect right to call him in. I am citing 
better authority than my own. I am citing Marshall, where he said 
that the President himself could be subpenaed to testify; and, when 
he would be, he would have to give his excuse, to wit: “In my opinion, 
it would be against the public interest.” That is sufficient; a court 
recognizes it, and you and I will recognize it, too. The President has 
not said that. 
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How much time have I used? Thirty-three minutes, I will close 
at this time and reserve for myself more time in the end, if necessary. 
Chairman Russet. Do you desire to yield to anyone here? 
Senator Wirry. Not at this time. If you want to yield 
Chairman Russe... I will yield to my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Georgia. 
NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 


Senator Grorcr. I wish you would hold over for the time being 
and let me hear someone else, if you have someone else who wishes to 
express an opinion. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Morse wanted some time. He will be 
back at 12 o’clock. 

Senator Grorge. Mr. Chairman, I would have only a brief statement 
to make on this matter. 

I indicated yesterday that in my opinion the question of immunity 
is not inv olved here; it is purely a question of privilege of the w itness 
who is called to testify. If the witness is called to give testimony 
with respect to matter confidential in character and in nature, it is 
a privilege which he may claim. 

I am not discussing in my brief statement any aspects of the power 
of the Chief Executive himself, the President, but only General Brad- 
ley as the witness before the committee. Now, in 1947 and by an 
elaborate amendment of 1949 the Congress passed the National Secu- 
rity Act and passed the National Security Act amendments of 1949 
thereto. Under section 211 (a) of that act it will be noted: 

There is hereby established within the Department of Defense the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the Chairman, who shall be the presiding 
officer thereof but who shall have no vote; the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, the Chief of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, United States 
Air Force. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be the principal military advisers to 
the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense, 

The subsection (b), I quote again: 


Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties, in addition 
to such other duties as the President or the Secretary of Defense may direct: 

(1) Preparation of strategic plans and provision for the strategie direction 
of the military forces. 

(2) Preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military services 
of logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans. 

(3) Establishment of unified commands in strategic areas. 


Under subsection (d) of section 211 (a), which I have read, i 
further subsection (e), which reads as follows 


In addition to participating as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
performance of the duties assigned in subsection (b) of this section, the Chair- 
man shall, subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, perform the following duties— 


which are set out in subparagraphs (1), (2), and (3). It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that the undoubted relationship here created is one 
of the highest confidence, as General Bradley is the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the body which is declared by the act of Con- 
gress itself to be the principal military adviser to the President, to the 
Natonal Security Council, and to the Secretary of Defense. 
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CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIP AS ACT OF CONGRESS 


I do not see how a higher relationship, confidential relationship, 
could be brought into existence, and this high confidential relation- 
ship is the act of the Congress itself, which act had in fact the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States. So, I think that Gen- 
eral Bradley, as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, could 
undoubtedly claim the privilege to withhold any statement made by 
him or any member of the council or of the President. 

There is not here any suggestion of bad faith. There is not here any 
su a of the arbitrary withholding. 

ere is here, on the contrary, the express statement, by the witness, 
of his willingness to disclose all of the conclusions reached, and all 
of the things finally done, as the result of any conference had by him 
as a member of this council on the 6th of April. 

There is expressed here that so far as the conversation that might 
have occurred between the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
on the 5th of April, the general also had no recollection, and was un- 
able to make any statement to the committee; and through his whole 
testimony, up to the point, I take it that there is no suggestion of any 
arbitrary attitude upon the part of General Bradley. 

He appears before this committee in his official capacity. 

He was called upon to relate conversations that occurred in an 
official meeting held pursuant to an act which creates an office of the 
highest confidence, as I have said before. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not, myself, believe that any exceptions 
to the general rule can be admitted, because to admit exceptions would 
destroy the rule itself; but I have recited the fact that there is nothing 
in this record to disclose any arbitrary conduct on the part of General 
Bradley, in declining to make answer to the question relating to the 
conversations on April the 6th, at which the President, of course, was 
oresent. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the character of General Bradley, the 
official character, I mean? 

He is here as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the prin- 
cipal military adviser to the President, to the National Security ‘ans 
cil, and to the Secretary of Defense, with regard to matters that affect 
the general welfare and vital security of the country. 

In ordinary relationships, if it appears that an attorney is ap- 
proached by a prospective client for the purpose of employing him, 
and if he discloses to that attorney facts adverse to his interests; if it 
appears to a court that the relation of attorney and client existed, or 
that the disclosure was made in the course of the creation of that rela- 
tionship, no court in the land would permit the attorney to disclose 
any part of the conversation that took place with his client. 

When that fact appears, that is the end of the matter, and it doesn’t 
matter what the client would have to say about it. It doesn’t matter 
that the client himself would waive his rights. 

The attorney has a position which under the law, under our own 
system, he is entitled to protect, and which, moreover, it is his duty to 
protect. 


83797—51—pt. 2——--9 
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PRIVILEGE OF JUDICIARY AND CONGRESS 


Whatever privilege is recognized by the judiciary, an equal and 
coordinate branch of this Gover nment, should, in my judgment, be 
recognized by the Congress, either House of the Congress, or by any 
committee of the Congress. 

Indeed, the reasons would seem to me more impelling upon the Con- 
gress, particularly in this matter where the general himself is the 
creature and is acting under, in his official capacity, the mandate of 
a law passed and approved by the Congress. 

Now, the basis of this privilege to the witness undoubtedly is that 
it is not in the public interest and cannot be in the public interest, that 
it is destructive of the integrity of Government itself, and that any 
communications, oral or written, relating to high matters of state 
should be revealed. 

That is the basis on which General Bradley in his official capacity 
here has declined to make answer to these questions. 

It seems to me that undoubtedly the privilege exists, and un- 
doubtedly General Bradley is entitled to exercise that privilege, he 
has exercised that privilege, and that is the end of the matter, so far 
as mere conversations that lead up to the final conclusions or the final 
actions taken, which are not withheld from the committee, and which 
General Bradley himself disclosed and expressed a willingness to com- 
pletely disclose. 

Suppose it should occur in a meeting of this National Security 
Council that General Bradley had advised against the appointment 
of, let us say, General Ridgway in Korea. Nev vertheless, the President 


appointed General Ridgw: ay. Suppose it should occur that General 
Bradley had urged someone else over General Ridgway. 

Could we, without destroying the whole function of this important 
officer of the Gov ernment, in his position of high confidential relation 
to the President, could we compel the general “to detail the conversa- 
tion that took place? 

It might, and unquestionably in that case would, be perfectly Preli 


to say what action was finally taken, what the judgment is finally 
but not the successive steps that were presented by him or other mem- 
bers of that official body then advising with the President in a high 
matter of state. 


ADVISERS MUST MAINTAIN PRESIDENT’S CONFIDENCE 


It does not seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that there ought to be any 
doubt about it in this case, and that it does not present a conflict: be- 
tween the executive power and the legislative power. It simply recog- 
nizes the necessity of permitting one who is created to advise the Presi- 
dent to remain the adviser of the President in a true sense. 

If that adviser may be questioned about what he said and what 
someone else said, and the arguments that went pro and con, would 
it be possible to imagine that “he could retain the confidence even of 
the President ? 

Therefore, he could not discharge his functions, and as I see it, this 

case should be determined upon General Bradley’s own right to claim 
his privilege and to assert it here to the committee. 

Senator Lover. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russei_. Senator Lodge. 
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Senator Loner. I wish to sa 

Chairman Russett, You will have to get your time on this, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Lover. I would like to make an announcement that I have 
to leave. f 

Senator Grorcr. If I have any time, I will be glad to yield it. 

Chairman Russeuy (to clerk). How about the status of time? 

Senator Loner. I want to take 30 seconds, 

Senator Winey. I will yield 30 seconds. 

Senator Lopcr. I agate wish to say that since we made our deci- 
sion to vote at 1 o’clock yesterday the decision has been made to call 
the calendar. Now, I realize that a point of order, an objection could 
be made over there to further sessions of this committee; and if it 
was decided to bring it to a vote, it is possible to take the floor and 
hold it for an hour and prevent this committee from doing any busi- 
ness. I shall not do this, because I think the sooner this deplorable 
incident is settled the better, but there is legislation on the calendar 
for which I have an immediate responsibility. 

So I shall have to leave at 12 o’clock; and, of course, if there is vot- 
ing today, I shall be glad to be polled. 

Chairman Russe:x. There will be a vote at 1 o’clock under the order 
heretofore fixed. 

Senator Witey. I yield to Senator Knowland. 


DOING THE COMMITTEE’S JOB 


Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, the importance of the issue 
before us rests in the precedent that has been set. While it is true 
that the courts have not always upheld the Congress on certain specific 
cases which have reached the judiciary, it is also true that Congress 
itself has not previously abdicated on a wholesale basis its position 
to gain facts even though it has not seen fit to carry all cases to a final 
determination. 

For this committee to do the job assigned to it by the Senate, and 
in order to satisfy the Nation and the Congress, the doors to pertinent 
information, the subject of this inquiry, should not, as a matter of 
public policy, be closed to us. 

When the issue came up in the administration of President Coolidge 
as to whether certain executive papers should be made available to 
the Senate committee, he did not hide behind any narrow legalistic 
interpretation, thought the then Attorney General apparently advised 
him to do so. 

To the contrary, he changed his Attorney General and ordered the 
information made available to the Senate. He recognized that the 
issue involved the public business; that Government was a servant of 
the people, and that only complete cooperation would demonstrate 
that he and his administration had nothing to fear from the truth and 
the whole truth being developed. 

In the great discussion that now divides our country, this adminis- 
tration would do well not to stand on legal technicalities. 

I quote from the Congressional Record of November 9, 1945, as it 
appears on page 10755, quoting Senator Burton K. Wheeler, and I 
quote : 


I call attention to the fact that in the Daugherty investigation I sent for files: 
I asked for files from the Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Daugherty. 
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He refused to give them to me. I have forgotten the grounds he stated, but at 
any rate he refused to give them to me. When he did so, the President of the 
United States, Mr. Coolidge, called him in and asked for his resignation, and 
Mr. Daugherty was eliminated from the office of Attorney General. After that 
time, when the new Attorney General was appointed, every single file I ever asked 
for as a minority member of the committee was furnished to me. 

If the discussions between the heads of agencies created by the Con- 
gress are privileged and confidential when they relate to the summary 
removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, will the same rule be used to 
block information relative to Yalta, Potsdam, and the Blair House 
meetings in June of last year? 

If so, a tremendous handicap will be placed upon this committee’s 
being able to accomplish its mission. 

In a responsible government, operating under our Constitution, it 
requires that our public officials be both responsible and accountable. 


TWILIGHT CONSTITUTIONAL ZONE 


Article I of the Constitution gives the power to declare war to the 
Congress and not to the Executive. We are apparently now drifting 
into a twilight constitutional zone where the Executive can put us into 
a war, the fourth largest in our history, without a congressional decla- 
ration or a congressional resolution recognizing that a state of war 
started by others already exists. 

When Congress acts under its constitutional power, every state- 
ment for or against the resolution is part of the Congressional Record, 
and the press and the public are fully informed. 

The roll-call vote shows how each Member voted. This is respon- 
sible and accountable government. 

If five or seven men can meet in a closed session in the Blair House 
or the White House, and put this Nation into the fourth largest war, 
from a casualty standpoint, in our history without their statements and 
recommendations being recorded or available, and without their posi- 
tions on this matter being known, we have the war-making power 
transferred from the Congress, operating in the open, to the Executive, 
operating en camera. 

If that can be done once, it can be doneagain. That is not, I submit, 
either responsible or accountable government. 

It impinges on the constitutional powers of the Congress and is a 
pertinent subject of the fullest inquiry. 

Are we to be faced with the defense that these men, whoever they 
may have been, were merely confidential advisers to the President, and 
such discussions were privileged under the same precedent ? 

Much has been made of the fact that this committee did not press 
General MacArthur for further information relative to his private 
discussions with the President at Wake Island—at the Wake Island 
conference. 

There is no parallel between that case and this. In the Wake Island 
notes, the President is quoted as saying, and I quote from page 8 of the 
committee release of the Wake Island conference, quoting the 
President : 

yeneral MacArthur and I have talked fully about Formosa. There is no 
need to cover that subject again. The general and I are in complete agreement. 


That is the end of the quotation. 
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The inference is clear that there had been a complete meeting of 
minds on the strategic importance of Formosa and the steps which 
should be taken to help defend it or to abandon it. MacArthur’s reply 
made unnecessary any further questioning on the subject. The stra- 
tegic importance of Formosa had not even been discussed. 

The pertinent fact was that the misleading paragraph in the Wake 
Island release had been cleared up. Now what kind of a rule does 
the administration operate under ? 

At the Wake Island conference with high advisers to the Presi- 
dent and classified top-secret information, an eavesdropping ste- 
nographer was placed behind a panel to record all conversations, in- 
cluding the President’s. Dir the President know it? Did he approve 
this action? Ido not know. 

These notes were feleased to the New York Times which are still 
classified as top secret. Had this the approval of the President? I 
do not know. 

Is the rule to be that there is a one-way privilege, that which sup- 
ports the President’s actions and policies can be made available, and 
that which might be critical must be forever suppressed? That, it 
seems to me, approaches a doctrine that the king can do no wrong, 
or if he does, it should not be discussed. 


THE YALTA CONFERENCE 


Now let us take the case of the Yalta Conference where the members 
of the American delegation there were confidential advisers to the 
President. When actions are taken that lead to hundreds of millions 
of Chinese and Poles and other eastern Europeans going into the 
Soviet orbit with the destruction of their lives and their liberty, is this 
private business? Is it comparable to the relationship of a doctor and 
his patient, attorney and his client, priest andthe parishoner? I think 
not. 

Of the participants at Yalta, three are dead, Roosevelt, Stettinius, 
and Hopkins. One is in prison, Alger Hiss. If we do not get the 
facts now, we may never get them. Let me cite you a concrete 
example, and I read from the hearings of this committee of May 11, 
1951, page 1473. 

Senator KNowLanp.— 
speaking to General Marshall— 


Were you familiar at Yalta with the Manchurian provisions of giving Dairen 
and the rights on the Manchurian Railroad and Port Arthur to the Soviet 
Inion? 
Secretary MARSHALL. I do not think I was, sir. 
Senator KNowLANpb. You were not. Was that made in the political—— 
Secretary MARSHALL, Yes. 
Senator KNOWLAND (continuing), Committee? 
Secretary MARSHALL. Those were entirely separate from the military. 
Senator KNOwWLAND. They were separate from the military? 
Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 
Senator KNoWLAND. Well, didn’t they have a considerable amount of military 
significance, as, of course, we have hindsight now, which we didn’t have then, 
but didn’t those decisions have a considerable amount of military significance? 
Secretary MARSHALL. As to the future, yes, sir. 
Senator KNowLaNp. And that feature of it was not discussed with the three 
chiefs? 
Secretary MARSHALL. Not to my recollection, Senator. 


— 
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Senator KNOWLAND. With the exception of the Manchurian-Chinese features 
of the Yalta agreement, on the other phases of them, were there any conferences 
where the entire American delegation got together and discussed, for instance, 
the Polish terms on holding free elections, or the-—— 

Secretary MARSHALL. Not with the military. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to the House committee 
hearings on un-American activities on August 5, 1948, reading from 
page 656 of the record. 

Mr. MunpT.— 

questioning Mr. Alger Hiss— 
Mr. Hiss, you have gone into some detail concerning your work and responsibili- 
ties in the Department of Agriculture. I would like to ask you a few questions 
concerning your work and responsibilities while working for the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Hiss. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Munopr. Did you participate in the Yalta Conference? 

Mr. Hiss. I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Munpr. Did you draft or participate in the drafting of parts of the Yalta 
agreement? 

Mr. Hiss. I think it is accurate and not an immodest statement to say that 
I did to some extent; yes. 

Then further on on that same page, Mr. Mundt said: 


Did you participate in the portion of the Yalta agreement which gave Russia 
control of the chief Manchurian railroad? 
Mr. Hiss.— 


and I call your attention particularly to this— 


That was not part of the political agreement. I knew nothing of that until 
many months later. That was the military talks in which I did not participate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is pertinent information to this inquiry. 
How is this committee going to get the facts as to just what took place 
at Yalta which led to hundreds of millions of people having their 
liberties destroyed and going into either slavery or death, if we are 
not permitted to interview the advisers of the President of the United 
States as to what was said ? 

Here is a clear-cut difference of opinion. Secretary Marshall said 
that the matter was not discussed with the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
Yalta but was discussed with the political advisers. Mr. Hiss, one 
of the chief political advisers, says it was not discussed with the politi- 

cal advisers, it was discussed with the military. What is the truth at 
Y alta? Ido not know. Do you? 


CITING CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS 


Now this conversation, I submit, Mr. Chairman, is very pertinent. 
I submit that if we once establish this precedent, we will close to the 
American people information to which they are entitled at Yalta, 
at Tehran, at Potsdam, at the Blair House conference out of which 
conference this country was precipitated into a war in Korea, which 
is now the fourth largest war in all history. 

The same defense can be made by every one of the advisers of the 
President who were at the Blair House conference. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that we are departing from our 
constitutional basis in this country: we are in this twilight period 
where we move the war-making power and the war- declaring power 
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from the Congress of the United States into the hands of the Execu- 
tive, where instead of being done in public, it can be done in camera. 
I do not believe that the American people want any such doctrine 
established. 
Chairman Russe.u. Senator Flanders asked for 1 minute, that he 
might propound a question that he sees. 


NATURE OF THE VOTE 


Senator Fianpers. I want to ask this question, Mr. Chairman: 

Quite irrespective of the merits of the particular situation before 
us, on which I would be pxepared to pass judgment on my own, I do 
want to know whether, if I vote not to cite General Bradley 

Senator Witry. That isn’t the vote. 

Senator Fianpers. General Bradley 

Senator Witry. That isn’t the vote. The vote is to sustain the 

Senator Fianpers. Sustain the Chair—it amounts to the same thing. 

Senator Brewsrer. No; it doesn’t amount to the same thing at all. 

Chairman Russeii. Just a minute, gentlemen. 

Senator FLanpers. Let me ask my question the best way I can. 

If I vote to sustain the judgment of the Chair, am I-voting to break 
a precedent which Congress has upheld over many years, as to its right 
to get access to information from the executive department ? 

I might feel one way toward this particular situation, and another 
way toward the breaking of a long-established precedent. 

Chairman Russett. I yield to Senator Connally 5 minutes. 











PRESIDENT’S TRANSACTIONS 


Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I will take 5 
minutes, 

I want to briefly repeat what I said yesterday about the impossi- 
bility of the President transacting business if every caller on the 
President, who sees him and talks to him about a matter, can be called 
before a committee and questioned. 

If all that were allowed, all they would have to do would be to 
station a man outside the White House and watch everybody that goes 
in to see the President, and when he comes out, summon him up here 
before a committee and say: “What did you talk to the President 
about? What did he say to you? What did you say to him?” 

That is so ridiculous and so unfounded that it is readily apparent 
that the President could have no business whatever transacted. 

And, General Bradley says that he was the confidential adviser to 
the President. 

The law made him that. We passed the law making him the confi- 
dential adviser to the President of the United States. 

If the Chair is not sustained, then you have no confidential adviser; 
you have got no confidences whatever. 

How can it be confidential when you can drag a man up here and 
made him tell everything that transpired? Where does the “confi- 
dence” come in? It absolutely goes out the window. 

Senator Wiley, I believe it was, referred to the information for 
legislative purposes. We have no legislative matters before us calling 
for information that will influence us as to the passing of a law—none 
whatever. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SUSTAINING CHAIRMAN 


I want to suggest that this particular matter is more important 
than the case of a lawyer and his client. 

I adhere to the rule of the lawyer and his client. It is perfectly 
sacred to me; but what transpired between a lawyer and his client 
doesn’t affect the public interest. It only affects the interests of 
the client and the lawyer. 

This matter is one that affects high public interests; it affects the 
security of the United States. It will affect the whole set-up, as to the 
organization of our Government, the functions of the President, and 
the functions of his confidential military adviser. I think it is on a 
higher level than even the case of the lawyer and his client, or the 
physician and his patient, or any of the other relationships that have 
been suggested here. 

Now, in closing, I want to thank the Chair for giving me this time. 
I don’t want to take up the time of the committee, but it seems to me 
that this quesiton is so fundamental, that any other course than to 
sustain the chairman would be quite ridiculous, and quite out of har- 
mony, not only with the decisions of the courts that have been cited 
here by the chairman, but as contrary to the Anglo-Saxon concept of 
free government and free institutions, contrary to our own theories of 
free government, and to our own theories of the responsibiilties of the 
advisers of the President to advise him confidentially. 

As to the course that he should pursue, General Bradley has stated 
that he is willing to announce the conclusions of this conference, but 
he refuses to detail the conversations, as to what was said to him by 
the President, and what was said to the President. 

That is absolutely sacred. If that relationship cannot be preserved, 
if it cannot be respected, then the integrity of government, itself, is 
decreased and, in this instance, it would be destroyed. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Wiley 

Senator Stennis. May I have an extra minute? 

Chairman Russe.y. Just a minute, please— 

Senator Futsricur. Will the Chair yield to me, 2 minutes? 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Wiley, I think, is next. 

Senator Witey. Do you want me to go forward ¢ 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Senator Wizry. I yield 5 minutes to Senator Hickenlooper. 


PRESIDENT’S PRIVILEGE 


Senator HicxeNn.oorer. I may not take that much, Mr. Chairman, 
because most of these arguments either have been made, or will be 
made by others. 

It seems to me that Senator Wiley has put his finger on exactly the 
situation we are in. 

Privilege is a rare exception in the jurisprudence of this country, or 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence or, so far as I know, any other nation. — 

The privilege which is accorded and which has been recognized in 
some courts in this land to the President has not been raised in this 
case. This goes merely to the desire of a witness to avoid answering 
questions, and he says he thinks it was confidential. 
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The privilege is extended to the President, if it is a privilege, of 
saying that the disclosure of certain facts would be against the public 
interest. That has not been raised in this case, and therefore it re- 
solves itself entirely down to a point of whether this committee as a 
matter of mechanics wants to excuse a witness from answering the 
question where he has in my judgment no technical protection or 
technical right until he raises himself the objection that his superior, 
the President of the United States in this transaction, deems this to 
be contrary to the public interest for him to testify. 

If he raises that issue, a totally different question arises. He has 
not raised it. It is not therefore before this commitee. 

The only issue before this committee is does this committee want to 
excuse a reluctant witness from answering a question which he has 
been asked. Now we have heard a lot about conclusions. General 
Bradley says he is willing to testify to conclusions. Why, the con- 
clusions in this matter, members of this committee, are well known 
to everybody. 

If it was just finding out what the conclusions are, there would be 
no cause for this investigation whatsoever. ‘The conclusions are that 
certain policies are in effect in the Orient. The conclusions are and 
the facts are known to everyone, that General MacArthur was re- 
called. ‘Those are the facts, those are the conclusions. 


LEGAL STANDPOINT 


It is the underlying reasons and the underlying purposes behind 
those conclusions that this committee must ferret out if this com- 
mittee is to arrive at any sound conclusions of its own. If we are 
talking from a legal standpoint, so far as I know there is no jurisdic- 
tion, Federal or State, in this country that will permit a witness to 
take the stand and state his conclusions, with the possible exception of 
professional testimony in certain instances, to state his conclusions 
without permitting a probing of the facts and-the evidence upon 
which those conclusions are based. 

In fact most jurisdictions will throw out a question on the objec- 
tion that it calls for an opinion or a conclusion of the witness. The 
court says the facts must be stated so that the jury can make up its 
own mind as to the rectitude of this course. 

For fear someone will say this is a professional situation, I men- 
tioned the fact that a doctor may be put on the witness stand and 

osed a hypothetical question, but he still can be examined on the 
acts underlying that in all the jurisdictions that I know. His con- 
clusions are subject to probing as to his professional knowledge and 
the facts upon which a broad conclusionary question may be asked. 

If we talk about strict legality, then the offer to give conclusions 
falls, in my judgment, and has no validity. We know the conclusions, 
and therefore there would be no purpose for this investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument that is used that the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff are created by statute has no validity, in my opinion, either. 
Congress created the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Congress can abolish 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Congress can direct their activities, Con- 
gress can prescribe by statute. 

That power comes from Congress, not from the Constitution, and 
so the idea that we have created the Joint Chiefs of Staff—— 
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Chairman Russetu. I am advised by Dr. Wilcox that the 5 minutes 
allotted to the Senator has expired. 

Senator HickenLoorer. May I have one more minute? The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is a creature of this Congress, subject to the control 
and even the abolition of this Congress. We are charged here in our 
own responsibilities with requiring and producing the facts and the 
evidence. 

I shan’t attempt to canvass—and I only asked for 5 minutes—the 
very able statements made by the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Wisconsin, but certainly if we follow this procedure 
now, every witness who is reluctant that comes on this stand can 
crawl under the blanket of immunity that “I don’t believe I should 
answer that question,” and we will be denied evidence that we must 
have. 

Chairman Russeii. I am very sorry. Senator Wiley, do you claim 
that you are entitled to conclude the argument ¢ 

Senator Wiiey. Yes. You opened it. I think that Senator Morse 
should go on now. I do not know how much time he will take. 

Chairman Russeix. Well, I shan’t argue with the Senator about it. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, may I have 2 minutes, please / 
I believe it is agreeable with the Senator. 

Chairman Russetx. We have 18 or 19 minutes. 

Senator Morse. Give the Senator 2 minutes. 

Senator Smirxa. Mr. Chairman, might I just interrupt a moment? 
I mentioned before this meeting began that I ought to have a couple 
of minutes before the vote is taken to state my own position in this 
matter. Is that understood ? 


Chairman Russeiu. If the Senator from Oregon will be good 
enough to allow the Senator from New Jersey a minute and a half 
or 2 minutes? 

Senator Morsr. Leave me 15 minutes. 

Chairman Russetx. All right. Very well, Senator, proceed. 


ISSUE OF A WHITEWASH 


Senator Fursrient. I listened, ae Chairman, to the Senator from 
Wisconsin with much interest. I do not agree that this inquiry has 
no political overtones. In fact, I think it ‘has strong political over- 
tones. 

After all, there is no resolution, no bill, pending before the com- 
mittee. It is an inquiry arising out of an action which certainly 
has political implications. 

I think one of the principal result to be expected is political in 
nature. 

If we refuse at this time the Republicans’ demand for information, 
this information or any other information, I am quite sure they will 

raise the issue of a whitewash. 

In fact, as I interpreted the statements of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yesterday, both in this committee and two different places, and 
I believe on the floor, he gives notice in a sense that that will be 
charged. 

I do not feel like taking the responsibility for such a charge, 
particularly in view of the experiences with the Tyding committee ‘of 
last year. 
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So I believe that the only way to minimize the political overtones 
of this inquiry is for the courts to decide the matter. I dislike very, 
very much not supporting the chairman, in whom I have the greatest 
confidence, not only in his wisdom but certainly in his fairness and 
integrity, but under these peculiar circumstances I would not like to 
be charged later on that I participated in any effort to cover up any- 
thing as a political matter in this inquiry. 

I — want the record to show why I take the position that I intend 
to take. 

: -- anameae Russet. The Senator is recognized for a minute and a 
alf. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, my present intention is to sustain 
the chairman’s ruling, and I want to state briefly my reasons for that. 

I want to say that I am very much impressed with the arguments I 
have heard, with the position taken by my colleagues, Senator Wiley, 
Senator Hickenlooper, and Senator Knowland, but I feel there are 
other issues here that I want to state to the committee. 


DISCOVERING FACTS FOR AMERICANS 


First I desire to support the chairman in this issue, because I feel 
he is endeavoring to conduct these hearings on the highest possible 
plane of fairness, without partisanship, and with an earnest desire to 
get all the facts. 

So my vote to sustain the chairman will be partly a personal vote of 
confidence in Chairman Russell. 

Chairman Russe. I appreciate the Senator’s remarks, but I don’t 
ask him to do that. 

Senator Smiru. Second, I desire scrupulously to avoid partisanship 
or any suspicion of politics in these proceedings. The very fact that 
that reason has been raised is another reason for my feeling that we 
should be very careful in this matter. 

Third, the exact question at issue in this ruling is on the borderline 
zone, so far as the law is concerned, in my judgment. In my opinion, 
the law is not entirely clear to me either way. 

I want to commend the arguments that have been made here and 
the very fine record of this issue. 

My fourth reason is that General Bradley’s declination to answer 
was not, in my judgment, an attempt on his part to conceal facts to 
which the Congress is entitled. I accept the sincerity of his petition. 

I believe that we can get the essential facts from other witnesses, 
and many essential facts from General Bradley himself. I do not 
propose to let up on the attempt to get those facts. 

Fifth, my vote to support the chair on this issue is not a precedent 
for any future action of mine, nor do I consider it a precedent for the 
committee, whichever way the vote goes; and in that respect, I cannot 
agree with my distinguished colleague, Senator Knowland. I see no 
precedent in this matter. Each case rests on its own merits. 

Sixth and finally, my primary concern in these hearing is to discover 
the facts for the American people of this tragic case. A discovery 
of those facts may lead us to a sound American foreign policy. 

I believe we must seek this end result by maintaining a united and 
objective spirit and approach during these committee hearings. 
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Chairman Russet. The Chair must observe, and I apologize to the 
Senator from Oregon, that while I appreciate the compliment paid 
me, I hope that no single Senator here will cast his vote on this issue 
with the slightest regard for any consideration for the feelings of the 
Chair, because I have none. Vote your conscience as you see “it. 

Senator Smrrn. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I was not considering 
the feelings of the C hair. I was tr ying to endorse what I felt was an 
unpartisan attitude the Chair has taken, and his sense of fairness, and 
I think we all ought to observe that. 

Chairman Russetz. Thank you, Senator. 

I yield the balance of our time to the Senator from Oregon. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I will not be able to complete the 
argument that I prepared, but if necessary will complete the argu- 
ment at a later hour on the floor of the Senate at an appropriate time. 
At this time I will summarize a summary of the argument. 

Senator Wiey. Please speak a little louder. 

Senator Morse. I think we are dealing here with a fundamental 
question of the meaning of the separation- -of-powers doctrine under 
our constitutional system. 

I would like to say to my good friend from Arkansas, Mr. Ful- 
bright, that I am at a complete loss to understand the reason for the 
vote that he has informed us he intends to cast. 

If I am correct in my belief that he thinks the power of the Presi- 
dent under our Constitution entitles him to have his advisers treat 
their conversations with him as confidential, and that the documents 
of the President likewise are entitled under the separation-of-powers 
doctrine to be treated as confidential—if that is the opinion of the 
Senator from Arkansas, then I think under his oath of office, it is his 
duty to sustain the doctrine of the separation of powers under our 
Constitution, and not pass the buck to the courts for final determina- 
tion. 

The next point I want to make is that I shall attempt to answer the 
question, as I understand it, put by the Senator from Vermont, Mr. 
Flanders. 

If I understood his question, it was to the effect that he wanted to 
know if he voted to sustain the Chair, would he be voting contrary to 
a long list of precedents in the form of attempts on the part of the 
Congress of the United States in the past to seek the kind of informa- 
tion that is being attempted to be sought in the instant case before 
the committee. 

I think there is only one answer that can be given to the Senator 
from Vermont, and that is there have been many instances in the 
history of our country when various Congresses have attempted to 
seek comparable infor mation to that that is being sought in this case, 
but in those instances in which Presidents of the United States have 
claimed under their executive power the right to withhold that infor- 
mation from the Congress, I know of no decision of the courts in 
which the power of the President has been overruled. 

In other words, the Senator from Vermont is confronted with a 
situation: If his question is to be determinative on his vote, as to 
whether or not he is going to be bound by precedents of the Congress 
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in Congress’ attempt to get information from the President which he, 
in the exercise of his executive power, has decided to withhold from 
the Congress, in which attempts Congress has always failed, and 
which attempts have not been sustained by the courts. 


CHECKS ON THE LEGISLATIVE 


That brings me to a comment I want to make on the argument made 
by the Senator from California, Mr. Knowland. He raises, it seems 
to me, this fundamental question of separation of powers, and he 
points out that there is a danger that the power of the Executive 
may or can be abused, and so there is that danger. 

There is no question about the fact that an Executive in the White 
House can abuse his executitve power, but there is nothing in the 
Constitution that says that when the President of the United States 
may abuse his executive power that the Congress can come in and 
demand that he disclose information that he does not want to disclose. 

We have some checks, but that does not happen to be one of them, 
that is, the power to force the President, by subpena or otherwise, 
to disclose confidential information or information that he considers 
confidential, that he does not want to disclose. That is not one of the 
checks that we have on the President. 

We have some checks. The American people have the check at 
the ballot box. 

We have some checks by way of legislation. When we pass legis- 
lation we can refrain from giving to the President the broad arbitrary 
blanket power that we are prone too frequently, may I say, to give the 
President. 

We have checks, if we wish to use them for punitive reasons, by 
way of appropriations and otherwise. 

But I would say to my good friend from California, there is no 
check in the constitution by way of vesting in the Congress the power 
to subpena from the President of the United States confidential infor- 
mation or information that he considers confidential in carrying out 
his constitutional power and his constitutional duty to faithfully 
execute the law. 


POWER OF CONGRESS 


So I think the Senator from California in pointing out that a Presi- 
dent can abuse his power, did well to point out that some past Presi- 
dents, in the case of the Coolidge administration, for example, have 
volunteered information—and any President can volunteer informa- 
tion. But we are dealing here, gentlemen, with the question of the 
power of the Congress under the separation-of-powers doctrine, I 
respectfully submit that you will look in vain in the law to find any 
case sustaining the point of view presented by the Senator from Wis- 
consin that the legal power on the part of the Congress exists to force 
from the President information that he considers confidential and 
related to his constitutional duty to execute the laws. 

Now, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the committee should recognize 
that it may be, and I hope it will be true, that the present President 
of the United States will volunteer some of the information, or all of 
the kind of information that the Senate from California referred to 
this morning in regard to the Yalta Conference and other conferences. 
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But the major thesis that I want to argue in support of here this morn- 
ing, gentlemen, is that under the constitution, in accordance with the 
separation of powers doctrine, there is no power vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Congress of the United States to compel the President 
to produce that information. 


DEFENDING CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


Now may I say, if it is permissible to refer to myself as a Republican 
in the eyes of my Republican colleagues, that I hope in 1952 we will 
have a Republican President in the White House ; and if and when we 
do, the junior Senator from Oregon will make the same fight as he is 
making now to protect the executive powers of whoever is in the White 
House, Republican or Democratic, because I think you destroy our con- 
stitutional system if you destroy or weaken this system of separation of 
powers. 7 

As the chairman of this committee has so ably said in his opening 
argument this morning, we have got to look at this issue from the 
standpoint of ultimate power of enforcement. Where itis? Itisinthe 
courts. And where are the decisions in American jurisprudence that 
support any conclusion that the President of the United States has to 
make available to a Congress or a committee of Congress confidential 
information which, in his opinion, he wishes to keep secret, private, 
confidential in carrying out his constitutional duties to execute the 
law ? 

I have found no such decisions, and I think that to the contrary the 
authorities are overwhelming against that conclusion. 


Now let me say a word about the argument of waiver of privilege. 
It is asserted by some that General Bradley’s appearance before the 
joint committee must be considered to constitute a waiver of privilege 
not to divulge information obtained through a confidential relation- 
ship. 


WAIVER OF PRIVILEGE 


The doctrine of waiver of privilege is drawn from private law 
analogies such as lawyer-client, priest-parishioner, doctor and patient. 
It in my opinion has no application in the field of constitutional law 
where the executive privilege not to have confidential communications 
or conversations divulged by subordinates derives from the doctrine 
of separation of powers and from the constitutional duty of the Presi- 
dent to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

This doctrine and this duty make it implicit that where the President 
believes it is in the public interest, confidential information will be 
disclosed; where he believes it would be detrimental to the public 
interest, confidential information will be withheld. If the separation 
of powers doctrine is to have any validity at all no one but the Pres- 
ident, in any given case, can make the decision. And if we read the 
press right in this instance, we read that the President has made the 
decision that General Bradley should not disclose the conversation 
itself. It is my argument that it is his executive power to do it. 

As the Senator from Texas pointed out so clearly the other day, if 
you adopt any other principle in regard to this instant dispute, then 
you will find the country in a situation sometime where you have an 
opposition Congress of one party and a President of another party. 
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The Congress ther wonld be in a position to hail before committees of 
that opposition oe conversers with the President of the United 
States and on the threat of having them held for contempt of the 
committee try to force out of them the conversations that they had 
with the President. That is clearly, in my judgment, the type of thin 
that the founding fathers in their wisdom had in mind when they laid 
down a constitutional system of three branches of coordinate, equal, 
and independent departments of Government. 

Thus, I say, gentlemen, that the President, having made the decision 
to have one of his subordinates testify on a given issue, to say then 
he is precluded from delimiting the scope of the testimony which 
that subordinate may render would do violence simultaneously to the 
doctrine of separation of powers and to the President’s duty under 
the Constitution to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 


DISCRETION OF PRESIDENT 


As stated by Willoughby on the Constitution of the United States, 
page 1488, second edition, 1929— 


it is practically established that the President may exercise a full discretion 
as to what information he will furnish, and which he will withhold. 


Even if the analogies as to a waiver of privilege drawn from 
common-law doctrines had any validity here, they would not show that 
in General Bradley’s case there has been any waiver. For instance, 
as to the attorney-client privilege, Wigmore on evidence, section 2327, 
third edition, 1940, says— 
the privilege is designed to secure the client’s confidence in the secrecy of his 
communications ; hence, the privilege is not violated by receiving such disclosures 
as the client by his own will permits to be made. 

Clearly the appearance is not in itself a waiver of the privilege, 
that is, General Bradley’s appearance, as supported, I think, by Mont- 
gomery versus Pickering, 116 Massachusetts 227. This even though 
the witness is called by his own attorney; much less, if the analogy 
applied to General Bradley since he was called by the investigating 
group, this committee. 

Even if the client, in whom the privilege lies in the attorney-client 
relationship, discloses the attorney’s communications to him, the at- 
torney may not divulge the client’s confidential communications to 
him—77 New York Supplement Second 716, 1948. 

Chairman Russett. The Chair regrets very much to advise the 
Senator from Oregon that his time has expired. So I am advised by 
the timekeeper. 

Senator Morse. I will finish my argument on the floor. 

Senator Wirey. I yield time to the Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewsrer. How much time is it, do you know ¢ 

Senator Witey. You can have 10 minutes. 


REALM OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the very 
admirable tone in which the chairman presented this matter this 
morning and to express my regret that the discussions of the last 2 
days could not be wiped out of the record. My only regret is that 
anticipating the very fundamental character of this question that was 
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raised, that it could not have perhaps been considered desirable to 
have a presentation by the committee after careful examination. 
However, I think we have repaired most of the ravages, and I am 
only regretful that there was one suggestion of partisanship this 
morning, which I am sure is not in anyone’s mind. 

I regretted the chairman commented on a huddle of some of the 
members. But I am quite sure the chairman himself, if he has not 
huddled with any of the other members, would be very wise to do so 
in taking counsel with all of his colleagues who might have something 
to contribute. 

I feel very strongly that we must be very careful that this does not 
become a committee upon the conduct of the war. That is the thing 
which I think is very fundamental and very dangerous. I think the 
discussions here going to the matters of policies that are involved is 
far more within the realm that we should approach. The questions 
raised by the Senator from California, which are not on the conduct of 
the war but as to how we got into the war and how we became involved 
in this situation, are very appropriate. 


INVESTIGATIVE POWER OF CONGRESS 


The Senator from Texas suggested that we did not have a resolution, 
that legislation was not being considered. The investigative power 
of the Congress, I think, however, is equally great, and as I under- 
stand from the unanimous-consent agreement under which we are 
proceeding, it did cover all the facts and circumstances surrounding 
this matter. So it seems to me we are not limited in that regard. 

It is gratifying to me that apparently everyone concurs that this 
could be confined to Presidential discussions and not extended to other 
employees of the Government. I think that is highly important and 
I understand that that is very generally recognized by all who are 
discussing it here. 

Now, as to the legal problem involved, I am not prepared to close 
my mind on either side. There is certainly a great deal to be said on 
both sides. It is a very fundamental question. Accordingly, I am 
going to give my conclusion, the benefit of the doubt, to the congres- 
sional power. 

I am extremely reluctant to have the Congress recognize a surrender 
of its power of exploration. In the final analysis, under our constitu- 
tional system, it may become a matter for determination by the courts. 

This, however, is not here raised, because there is no proposal here 
now to cite for contempt but simply to determine whether or not in 
the judgment of this committee the question is relevant to the prob- 
lem we are presented with and that the President, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin pointed out, has not raised the issue of privilege. 

It seems to me, agreeing with the Senator from Iowa, that is very 
important. 

TRUMAN’S SENATE COMMITTEE 


Now, the only contribution I think I can make from my experience 
is that in my service here I have seen this issue come up first with 
the Truman committee, when the President was chairman of it. 

I saw him militantly defend the power of the legislative branch. 
I saw him threaten to cite for contempt the Secretary of War, Mr. 
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Patterson, who is a very great lawyer himself and a circuit judge. 
Mr. Patterson bent the knee and decided he would disclose, though 
oe considered and had insisted, on the advice of his Under Secre- 
tary, Mr. Royall, that it was a confidential matter, and they wouldn’t 
disclose it. 

I saw Senator Truman demand from President Roosevelt the so- 
called Stettinius report, which was concerned with determining the 
industrial mobilization. We understood in the committee that it con- 
firmed the reports of the Louis Johnson plan, which was our mobili- 
zation plan. President Roosevelt impounded that document. He 
refused to give it to the committee. 

We recognized, as Andrew Jackson said, that Marshall had made 
his decree—now let him enforce it. We recognized that power. 

Subsequently as chairman of the committee, succeeding Mr. Tru- 
man, I asked it of the President, then Mr. Truman; I received it, and 
it confirmed completely the concern of the committee. 

Bernard Baruch testified before that committee subsequently that 
if those plans had been adopted in the early stages of the war, it would 
have meant the saving of thousands of lives and billions of dollars. 

I cite this as as showing how profoundly important it is that the 
Congress shall recognize that the President also is a human being 
and possibly prone to err. 

I saw one other illustration of it when there was a so-called confi- 
dential report in the executive department concerned with one of 
the highest officials of our Government, on which President Roosevelt 
refused to act. 

Knowledge of it came to me, and I took it to the Truman commit- 
tee and stated that I thought it should be considered on the floor if 
action were not taken. They asked me to delay disclosure for 1 month. 

The President had refused to act. Before the month was up the 
official had resigned. 

I cite that as an indication that even Presidents cannot always con- 
fidently be trusted with the enormous powers that undoubtedly reside 
within that office. 

That is why I am very reluctant to see a committee of the Congress 
or the Congress itself, which must, after all, determine finally on 
citations for contempt as to whether the circumstances warrant, rec- 
ognize a policy which under the expanding powers of Gov er nment in 
these days may easily lead us by transition to a power in the Execu- 
tive which Anglo-Saxon concepts have been developing for a thou- 
sand years, from the days at Runnymede when King John I ruled and 
when the Parliament took off the head of one king because he ex- 
ceeded the executive power. 


SACREDNESS OF LEGISLATIVE POWER 


I feel, in the final analysis, the legislative power should be the 
thing which we should all view with a jealous regard as the one re- 
pository in the people that may finally preserve us from the same 
development of totalitarian concepts which are the menace of a 
republic such as ours on every hand. 


83797—531—pt. 2-10 
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These are the reasons why I am not prepared at this time to vote 
as a member of this committee to sustain the proposition that this 
committee has not the power and should not exercise its power, so far 
as it can, to secure the information, which is not of a private charac- 
ter. This is not a lawyer and client. This is the highest public in- 
terest involving the lives of unnumbered Americans. This is per- 
haps the very future of our society ; and I do not want to see the legis- 
lative branch of the Government consent to a derogation of the au- 
thority which, in my judgment, should finally reside within it. 


JUDICIAL APPROACH 


Senator Wirey. Mr. Chairman, in concluding this argument today, 
it appears to me that everyone feels that you have done a grand job 
in the conduct of this committee up to date, and that, too, you have 
made it very plain that it is not a question of loyalty to you or anyone 
else. 

It is a question of one’s conviction on the legal issues that are in- 
volved that you want decided by this vote, and I am grateful to 
you for that fine judicial attitude. 

When I entered this argument I said the law and the facts should 
determine the case. I said that a lawyer who looks up the law before 
he gets his facts is in very poor shape because he may have to suborn 
perjury to make the facts fit the law. 

Now, first of all, it is very clear that in this case the President 
has not stated that it would be against the public interest, and in 
all the cases that have been cited that is the significant feature. 


Second, neither has the witness said it would be against the public 
interest to disclose it, nor has he consulted the President to authorize 
him to say that it was confidential. 


PRESIDENT-BRADLEY RELATIONSHIP 


Now it seems to me that under those circumstances most of the 
argument we have had today goes out the window. The argument 
that I want to particularly address myself to at this time is the argu- 
ment of Senator George. He raised a new point. 

As I understood from his statement, he conceded that it was not 
a question of division of powers whatsoever because of the facts. 
Senator George’s argument is based upon the theory that section 211 
of the statute creates the situation of privilege between the President 
and General Bradley. I read the statute. There was nothing in it 
that says that whatever, so his theory must be that the relationship 
creates an implied privilege. 

Well, let’s see. General Bradley, as suggested by Senator Hicken- 
looper, is our creature also. We have created him. We have had 
to O. K. him. We have to pay him. We have a right to get the 
benefit of his judgment. ; 

And what does Willoughby say on that? He has been quoted by 
the opposition. I quote: 


In a very true sense all the administrative officers of the Government, including 
- the President himself, when in the performance of administrative duties as 

entrusted to him are but agents of Congress and subject to the orders and the 
control thereof. 
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That is Willoughby that was quoted by the Senator from Oregon. 
Now I want to go back to this statute that was argued so effectively 
by Senator George, and frankly as I look over this statute, it said: 

Subject to the authority and direction of the President and Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties in addition 
to such other duties as the President or Secretary may direct. 

Then it enumerates earerirre of strategic plans, preparation of 
logistic plans, establishment of unified command, review of major 
material and personal requirements, formation of the policies for 
joint training, and formulation of policies for coordinating and pro- 
viding United States representatives to the military staff committee 
of the United Nations. 

Now, what are the facts we want to elicit? We want to elicit the 
facts, the conversations, and the statements that took place in these 
meetings of April 5 and 6 and thereon when the method was engineered 
to get rid of MacArthur. 

ut even here under these reasons I say we would have a personal 
right to call a witness, if you please, and inquire about it unless the 
President said, in his humble opinion, it is against the public interest. 

Then, according to all the decisions, that ends it. The courts 
wouldn’t inquire into it. 

Now, what does the statute say on which Senator George bases the 
opinion that there is an implied privilege? Does it say that it is 
privileged ? 

Why, my good friends, you can’t legislate, except by express legis- 
lative enactment, this condition of privilege. 

It came out of the common law and every State in the Union has 
got what they call the attorney-client doctrine, doctor and patient, 
Ew and parishioner. When they extend it, they extend it by direct 
egislation. 

So it seems to me that this is just another argument to say to us 
Senators : “Now, let us just say that any witness who comes before us 
and says, ‘I have had confidential relationships with the President ; 
therefore, I cannot testify,’ cannot.” 

We are laying a precedent so dangerous in its implications that 
if I had any fear in me—and I haven’t—I would tremble. 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield for a 
question ¢ 


DOCTRINE OF PRIVILEGE RELATIVE TO PARTIAL DISCLOSURE 


Chairman Russetu. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Senator Wier. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Is there not also a doctrine of privilege being 
waived in instances where a partial disclosure is made? 

In that connection I am thinking of what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia spoke about: Yalta, Cairo, Tehran, Potsdam, the Blair House, 
and Byrnes, Stettinius, Admiral Leahy, Hopkins, and even the most 
recent case of Mr. Daniels, with the President. Does this not involve 
disclosures of every character ? 

Senator Witxy. The Senator has anticipated my next argument. 
There was no objection to this witness coming. There was no objec- 
tion for him to state to Senator Hickenlooper the conclusions. If we 
assume that there arises out of this statute an implied privilege—and 
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I don’t assume it—then let us refer again to the case of the doctor and 
the patient. 

The attorney questions the defendant and he reaches all these con- 
clusions about this fellow; he has examined him and has got the facts, 
and he says now that he cannot live over 6 months; he has got a broken 
ankle, and so forth. All right, and now you leave him there. 

I do not think the analogy is comparable at all, but I am using it 
because you, my associates, used it. 

Waiver? Why, if the law of waiver did not apply in a case like 
this, it would not have any vitality any place. 

It is important to remember to bear in mind that, one, the President 
does not say that this testimony will affect the public interest; two, 
the witness does not say so; three, the witness has not consulted with 
the President on the subject. He just raised it himself. Those are 
the facts. 

Senator Knownanp. Will the Senator yield for a very brief ques- 
tion ¢ 

Chairman Russetx. Will you yield to the Senator from California? 

Senator Wizey. Yes. 

Chairman Russexx. He yields. 


AUTHORITY OF THE COMMITTEE 


Senator Knowtanp. Is it not a fact that relating to this committee’s 
having some legislative jurisdiction, that the so-called Wherry reso- 
lution has by unanimous action of the Senate been referred to this 
combined committee and is now before us? 

Senator Witry. Well, if you will read the Daugherty case, you will 
find there that a congressional committee possesses the power to 
make such investigations as may be necessary for the purposes of leg- 
islation and also for the investigation of executive officials. It was 
the Attorney General who was investigated there. 

Of course, we investigate Senators here, and we have not got the 
courage to claim we have the right to investigate administrative 
oflicers and executive officers, if they are guilty of malfeasance. It’s 
ridiculous. 

Under the Reorganization Act, passed in 1949, there is perfect au- 
thority to do whatever we are doing here. The language is specific 
there. There is not any question about that. So, under the Daugh- 
erty decision, and under the best rules now, and especially in view 
of world conditions and the situation that our Government is in, there 
is the inherent power in this legislative branch to correct evils by 
legislation, and by investigation, not only for the purpose of recom- 
mending legislation, but to see whether there is malfeasance in office. 

I have no question about the authority of the committee. I did not 
think that was raised until, I think, Senator Connally said something 
to that effect. 

Now I want to quote to you what Jackson said, because we all know 
Robert Jackson, and I might say that the Senator from Georgia cited 
President Jackson. Those all concerned me because President Jack- 
son specifically denied the right, in both instances, and then after- 
ward conceded they could have the material. 

The same thing occurred with Jefferson in one of the first cases and 
he later turned all the papers over; but that was a question of a con- 
flict of sovereign power. That is not this case, because of the facts. 
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DECISION RELATIVE TO PUBLIC INTEREST 


Now, let me show you what Robert H. Jackson said: 


Discretion in the executive branch has been upheld and respected by the 
judiciary. 


Of course, the executive branch is not asking for discretion. 


The courts have repeatedly held that they will not and cannot require the 
Executive to produce such papers when in the opinion of the Executive their 
production is contrary to the public interest. 


When in the opinion. 

Now, just put there the testimony instead of the papers and you 
have got the law. 

The courts have since held that the question of whether the production of 
-papers would be against the public interest is one for the Executive and not 
for the courts to determine. 

Yes, gentlemen, I am simply repeating, because many of you were 
not here when I made my argument, and I repeat again and again, 
that the citations by my distinguished friends on the opposition, do not 
fit the facts of this case for the simple reason that there is no finding 
which the Executive has made that this is against the public interest. 
There is no finding or statement that this is confidential or privileged. 

In fact, we want the Executive to state something. So far he has 
not, and even Bradley will not inquire of the Executive. He acts on 
his own initiative. If this witness appearing before the committee 
were not such a wonderful man and such a wonderful character, under 
ordinary conditions you would say that he was flouting the committee 
when he claimed a matter such as this was confidential. 

Now, let us be realistic. If the President wants to say to this group 
that the testimony of General Bradley in these conferences with him 
is not confidential, but that the giving of that testimony to the public 
would be against the public interest, then his word is final. 

He has not said so. We asked him, no matter which way this turns, 
to tell his officials in the interest of the public to give us all the facts, 
not relating to other matters. As Senator George said, supposing 
in these conversations something had come up about the qualifications 
of Ridgway, and Bradley said he was not any good or words to that 
effect. How would that affect the war in Korea? We are not asking 
about Rirdgway. We are asking about MacArthur. 

We are saying that that is one of the fundamental issues that this 
committee is investigating, and you cannot pass the buck by saying it 
is privileged or that there is a conflict of sovereignty here. 

ow, gentlemen, I ask you, as Senators of the most august body 
in the world, to contemplate the result of what your vote is going to 
mean. 

There is no question, I say to Senator Flanders, of citing the man 
in question for contempt. What we want to do is bring out the facts 
and, second, we want to stand by the guns of those who went before 
us in 150 years and who have maintained the dignity and the power 
of this Senate. 


INTERPRETING THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 


Senator Hicxentoorer. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 
Senator Wiutxy. You will have to hurry along. 
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Senator Hickenwoorer. May I ask the Senator if the argument that 
the statute creating the Joint Chiefs of Staff creates an immunity so 
far as the President is concerned? Since the Secretary of Defense is 
mentioned in there, would not the same argument hold that the Secre- 
tary of Defense would have the same immunity and be privileged not 
to testify as to what the Joint Chiefs of Staff might have done? 

Senator Wizxy. I have no question. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I mean, it would be logical to extend that 
immunity then to an administrative officer in his own capacity and 
not in connection with the President. 

Senator Wirry. If the statute covers and relates to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I think it would be only logical, following the very logical 
statement of Senator George, to say that the privilege, the implied 
privilege, arose as to them, too. In other words, it would be a direct 
blow at the power of this august body to arrive at the truth and the 
facts. 

Gentlemen, I have no object in mind to detract from the power of the 
Executive. I only have in mind the great purpose of maintaining 
the power of the Senate of the United States, and the duly constituted 
committee of that Senate. 


RESTATING THE QUESTION 


Chairman Russe.u. All of the time has expired. The question be- 
fore the committee is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the sense 
of the committee? 

Those who favor the sustaining of the ruling of the Chair will vote 
“Aye.” Those who favor overruling the decision of the Chair will 
vote, “No,” and the roll will now be called. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a parliamentary 
inquiry ? 

Chairman Russeiu. I assume that would be in order if it does not 
involve too long a discussion, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronsTa.L. It is a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair. 

Chairman Russett. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Senator Satronsratu. The question specifically before the commit- 
tee is the ruling out by the Chair on page 2000 of the report of the 
question asked by Senator Wiley on page 1994 of the report of General 
Bradley on the fifth line—‘Now tell us what was then said”—and 
General Bradley’s refusal to answer that question as a confidential 
adviser to the President was sustained by the Chair. 

Is that the specific ruling that is before us? 


ROLL CALL 


Chairman Russe. I think that that might fairly be a statement of 
the ruling; yes. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you. 

Chairman Russety. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Crerx. Mr. George! 

Senator Grorcr. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Green? 

Senator GREEN. Aye. 

The Crerxk. Mr. McMahon? 

Senator McManon. Aye. 
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The Crier. Mr. Fulbright? 

Senator Fursrieut. No. 

The Crerx. Mr. Sparkman? 

Senator Connatty. I have his proxy. Aye. I have his written 


roxy. 

The Crerx. Mr. Gillette? 

Senator Guterre. No. 

The Crerk. Mr. Wiley ? 

Senator Wizey. No. 

The Crerx. Mr. Smith? 

Senator Smirn. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickrentoorer. No. 

The Cierx. Mr. Lodge? 

Senator Loper. Aye. 

The Crier. Mr. Tobey ? 

Senator Smirn. I have Mr. Tobey’s proxy requesting me to vote 
him aye on this issue. 

The Crerx. Mr. Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. No. 

The Crerx. Mr. Chairman Connally? 

Senator Connatiy. Aye. 

The Cierk. Mr. Byrd? 

Senator Brrp. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Johnson? 

Senator Jonnson. Aye. 

The Cirrk. Mr. Kefauver? 

Senator Jounson. Aye. I have his written proxy. 

The Cirerk. Mr. Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Aye. 

The Currk. Mr. Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Aye. 

The Cierx. Mr. Long? 

Senator Lone. Aye. 

The Cruerx. Mr. Bridges? 

Senator Brivers. No. 

The Cierk. Mr. Saltonstall? 

Senator Sauronstatn. Aye. 

The Cierk. Mr. Morse? 

Senator Morsr. Aye. 

The Crerk. Mr. Knowland? 

Senator KNowLanp. No. 

The Cuerk. Mr. Cain? 

Senator Carn. No. 

The Cierk. Mr. Flanders? 

Senator FLanpers. Aye. 

The Crerk. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.u. Inasmuch as this vote relates directly to my 
ruling, I ask the committee to be excused from voting. 

Chairman Connatty. I think you ought to vote, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russeti. I ask to be excused. It is my ruling. My 
position in the matter is perfectly clear, I think, but under ordinary 
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parliamentary rules in the Senate of the United States, the Presiding 
Officer 

Senator Witxy. I so move. 

Chairman Russetu. If he is the Chair, he is not permitted to vote 
except in case of a tie. Inasmuch as I made this ruling, it is not 
material; my position is perfectly clear. 

I have no real objection to voting, but I prefer not to vote. 

Senator Wier. Is there anyone absent—I so move, Mr. Chairman, 
that you be excused from recording your vote, if you so desire. 

Chairman Russetxt. Thank you. 

Senator Wizey. Is there any objection to that? If not, so ordered. 

Senator Morser. I object. 

Chairman Russet. There is objection to it, and the chairman 
votes “aye.” 

Senator Wirzy. Who objected? 

Senator Morse. I did. 

The Crerk. Voting in the affirmative are Senators George, Green, 
McMahon, Sparkman, Smith, Lodge, Tobey, Connally, Byrd, John- 
son, Kefauver, Hunt, Stennis, Long, Saltonstall, Morse, Flanders, and 
the chairman. 

Senators reported in the negative are Messrs. Fulbright, Gillette, 
Wiley, Hickenlooper, Brewster, Bridges, Knowland, and Cain. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, may we ask—pardon me. 

Chairman Russetz. The Chair will now announce the vote. On 
this vote the “ayes” are 18, the “nays” are 8, and the decision of the 
Chair therefore stands as the sense of the committee. 


SENATE’S REASONED JUDGMENT 


Now gentlemen, I have a couple of very important announcements 
to make, if you will be generous enough to keep your seats for a couple 
of moments. 

I wish first to refer to the information that has been requested of 
the various branches of the executive department. I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the Senate for almost two decades. I think I con- 
sider it the greatest legislative body on earth. 

it has features that are unknown to any other parliamentary body 
that has ever been established in any other country, powers and pre- 
rogatives that do not adhere in any other parliamentary body. I have 
great respect for the collective judgment of the men who constitute 
the Senate and the committees of the Senate, whether they are Repub- 
licans or Democrats. 

I tried to imbue as much as I can the simple faith of the fathers of 
this country. One of the cardinal tenets of that faith was that the 
United States Congress could resolve crucial issues in the light of facts 
and reasoned judgment rather than the shadow of rumors and with 
the impulse of emotion. 

There will come a time soon, perhaps not too soon, when we must 
come to a decision on some of the matters that we now have under 
hearing. I do not mean that I can see any definite date, but that time 
will come, and our decisions and our conclusions will be no better than 
the information that we have and our determination to consider that 
information in a manner that will justify our faith in our institutions. 
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COLLECTING ESSENTIAL DATA 


I am endeavoring to secure all of that information. I have asked 
departments of Government for every scrap of paper pertinent to the 
issue before us. I called the Defense Establishment again this morn- 
ing. I told the official whom I had been in communication with since 
these hearings started that those facts must be presented here at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Many of them have been submitted, some have not, and in one or 
two instances no reason has yet been assigned as to why the matter 
requested has not been submitted. I told him that if there was any 
matter there that was so highly classified it was for eyes only, to send 
it down under guard, have it available in the security room in order 
that the subcommittee appointed by the Chair, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, Mr. McMahon, and the Senator from California, Mr. Know- 
land, would have an opportunity to read it and report back to this 
committee. 

I told him that time was of the essence here. This investigation 
was in progress, and that I desired that this committee have all of the 
facts, precise, actual, trustworthy facts. I trust we will receive all 
these documents, but of course our responsibility will not end just 
when we get the documents. It will require that we give them careful 
scrutiny and act in the greatest measure of responsibility on them. 

I cannot conceive of anything that would be more calculated to 
unify this Nation in this hour than for this committee to be capable 
in the ability to pursue this matter to an actual conclusion without 
any element of partisanship. 


ARRANGING COMMITTEE SCHEDULE 


Now I want to present to this committee one other question. As 
you all know, the Armed Services Committee has been in conference 
with the House with respect to the military manpower bill. We held 
a long number of conferences. We were unable to agree on four or 
five of the vital questions that were at issue. 

I do not think that anyone would controvert the statement that that 
bill should be enacted if it is possible at all to get an agreement, at 
the very earliest possible date. I am seeking to arrange a conference 
with the conferees on the part of the House. 

About 2 weeks ago we apparently reached an absolute stalemate. 
No progress whatsoever is alti made. I hoped that the time that 
intervened would permit us to make progress with that important 
measure. It seems to me that in view of the importance of that bill, 
that I would be justified in carrying this committee over until Monday. 

If we meet tomorrow, we are going to hear either Sherman or Van- 
denberg. We will get just so far with that testimony and then we 


will have to go back to General Bradley, and if I do not hear any 
objection to the contrary, it is my purpose to recess this committee 
until Monday morning to enable the conferees to attempt over the 
week end, Friday and Saturday, to reach an agreement on that bill. 
Is there any objection ? 

Senator Hicken Looper. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. The Senator from Iowa. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. I am not going to object to the procedure, 
but I call attention to the fact that I had an engagement of long 
standing to speak in Houston, Tex., tomorrow. I had airplane res- 
ervation for this morning. 

Considering the importance of our business, I assumed that this 
committee was going to carry through as rapidily as possible and 
there would be no particular delays in getting witnesses before it. I 
therefore canceled my engagement. 

It is too late to get to ‘Houston, Tex., for tomorrow morning now. 
The airplane is gone and I canceled that engagement. It will “be ex- 
tremely embarrassing to me to explain now why I could not be there 
because this committee is not in session tomorrow. I just merely ex- 
press that personal embarrassment. I am not objecting to the pro- 
cedure. 

Chairman Russet. Well, the Senator has a right to object if he 
desires to do so. 

Senator HickenLoorer. There would be no purpose in my object- 
ing at this time. 

Chairman Russext. I certainly did not design this meeting on what 
I regard as being a bill of vital importance to all the people of the 
United States, with any idea of inconveniencing the Senator with 
respect to his appearance in Houston, Tex. 

It may be a great loss to the citizens of Houston, but this other bill 
affects all of the people of the entire United States. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. Mr. Chairman, the note of sarcasm which 
T detect in the chairman’s statement I think is probably appropriate. 
I merely announced the fact that I had anticipated the fact that we 
would decide this issue today and that we would continue with the 
hearings at least this afternoon or tomorrow. I therefore took that 
step. 

The people of Houston and otherwise will, of course, have to forego 
that matter and I will have to forego the great pleasure of going. 

Senator Wier. Will they suffer “much? 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. I do not think there will be any loss par- 
ticularly. 

But I express the fact that at least I hope that I am attempting to 
meet our best interests, conscientiously, by remaining here and taking 
part in this important matter, in view of the fact that I thought the 
committee was going to continue with its meetings. 

Chairman Russe.u. The Senator has a right, of course, to read a 
note of sarcasm into the chairman’s statement, that I did not intend; 
just as the Senator saw fit to read into some casual remark some other 
Senator made, inferring that the Chair had ruled on some matter that 
had not been brought to my attention. 

I was expressing my genuine regret that the Senator was incon- 
venienced, and was assuring him of my desire to protect his right to 
object. 

I meant no offense, and if the Senator takes any, it can only be re- 
gretted. 


LETTER TO THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Senator Wury. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object to that 
arrangement, and neither is what I am about to say intended to have 
any reflection upon the outcome of this decision recently made. We 
are 18-to-8. 
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I have in mind that it is important that if there is no evidence of 
a nature that would damage the public interest in those hearings or 
consultations or conversations that took place on April 5 that we, 
and the public, ought to get that evidence. 

Now, my question is: Will the chairman ascertain from the Chief 
Executive whether he would be willing that the participants in those 
conversations, or gatherings, give us what was said? If not, is this 
based upon the general thesis that it would be damaging to the public 
if it were given ¢ 

That would settle, more or less, controversies that I am certain, in 
light of this precedent, will come up between now and the termination 
of these hearings, not only on my own part. J am satisfied that men 
on both sides of the political fence will feel, as the facts develop, that 
there are certain things we ought to know, such as I indicated to Sen- 
ator Fulbright, who apparently said he knew, when I inquired. 

Chairman Russe... Pet me state, if the Senator will pardon me for 
interrupting, that we adopted at the outset of this hearing, a rule, 
which I have announced, and repeated on several occasions, whereby, 
if any Senator desired any information relating to these hearings, and 
he would address a letter, outlining that information to the Chair, the 
Chair would transmit it to the proper authority. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin will follow that course, the Chair 
will follow the same policy I have in connection with every other re- 
quest for information that has been submitted. 

Senator Wiiey. You shall receive the letter, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. I want to make an announcement. 

The Foreign Relations Committee will meet this afternoon at 2: 30, 
to consider an important matter. 

Chairman Russe.y. The committee will now stand in recess until 
Monday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the committee stood in recess until 11:05 
a.m., Monday, May 21, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 21, 1951 


CommnitrTee ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
Committee ON ForeiGn Revations, 
Unirep Srates Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:05 a. m. in 
the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell 
(chairman, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Connally (chairman, Committee on For- 
eign Relations), George, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, Mc- 

ahon, Lodge, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Bridges, 
Johnson of Texas, Morse, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, and Stennis. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russetzi. The committee will be in order. 

Before we start todays’ proceedings there are a few procedural 
matters I would like to bring to the attention of the committee before 
we resume the examination of General Bradley. 


PROGRESS ON PRINTING HEARINGS 


The first one is a brief statement of the progress being made in 
printing the hearings. ‘The Government Printer has completed what 
I believe they call the half galleys covering the first 3 days of the hear- 
ing. There are several copies of this available in case any member 
of the committee wishes to glance through them. 

The reason I call it to your attention is because of the fact that con- 
siderable titling and subtitling has been used in the preparation of 
the proofs, and for that reason I thought that the members of the com- 
mittee ought to have an opportunity, if they desired, to see the form 
that this material is in before the final printing is accomplished. 

The other procedural matter I desired to bring to the attention of 
the committee involves a communication that I, as chairman of the 
committee, received from a member of the committee. Inasmuch as 
that member is not present, I think it would be best to proceed with the 
examination of General Bradley. 

Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 


MEETINGS LEADING UP TO MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


General Bradley, it has been stated that you personally recom- 
mended relieving General MacArthur. I should like for you to state 
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for the record whether or not that is true and, if so, give the com- 
mittee some details and elaborate on the reasons for your recommen- 
dation and the conclusions that you reached. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. CHESTER V,. CLIFTON—Resumed 


General Brapiey. I think I could probably give a better answer to 
that if I would go back just a little bit to the meetings preceding the 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jounson. General, I wa? made my question as brief 

d make your explanation as lengthy 


as possible in order that you cou 
as you desire. 

General Braptey. All right, sir. 

The first meeting which I attended at the White House was on Fri- 
day, the 6th of April, in which the President called the four of us in— 
I believe that has been stated—Secretary Acheson, General Marshall, 
Mr. Harriman, and myself, and we discussed the various things in- 
volved in the matter. 

He told us to go back, and the four of us to get together and discuss 
it further among ourselves, which we did that aftern noon. At neither 
of these meetings were any decisions made. 

Then when we went back to the White House on Saturday morn- 
ing, we suggested to the President that he make no decision until he 
had studied it over the week end and other people had had a chance 
to study it, and he said he would discuss it with other Government 
leaders. 


MILITARY REASON OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF FOR RELIEF OF MAC ARTHUR 


Who they were I do not know, but at that same meeting on Saturday 
he directed that we get an opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
matter, strictly from a military point of view. So I called such a 
meeting on Sunday afternoon with the three Chiefs, and we discussed 
the matter, and then we went up to General Marshall’s office at 4 
o'clock, anid the Chiefs gave him their reasons why from a military 
point of view they thought that General MacArthur should be relieved, 
- they set forth these from a military point of view, as follows: 

That by his public statements and by his official communications 
ion us, he had indicated that he was not in sympathy with the decision to 
try to limit the conflict to Korea. This would make it difficult for 
him to carry out Joint Chiefs of Staff directives. Since we had 
decided to try to confine the conflict to Korea and avoid a third world 
war, it was necessary to have a commander more responsive to control 
from Washington. 

The second reason advanced by the Chiefs was that General Mac- 
Arthur had failed to comply with the Presidential directive to clear 
statements on policy before making such statements public. He had 
also taken independent action in proposing to negotiate directly with 
the enemy field commander for an armistice and had made that state- 
ment public despite the fact that he knew the President had such a 
proposal under consideration from a governmental level. 

The third reason advanced by the Chiefs was that— 
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they, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have felt and feel now that the military must be 
controlled by civilian authority in this country. 

They have always adhered to this principle and they felt that Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s actions were continuing to jeopardize the civilian 
control over the military authorities. 

These reasons were given by the Chiefs to General Marshall on 
Sunday afternoon. 

Senator Jounson. General, this paper that you just read, is that a 
paper that was concurred in by all three of the Joint Chiefs? 

Baacral Brapiey. Yes, sir. We sat down afterward and wrote 
these up. First, they were given orally to General Marshall. We 
sat down afterward with the three Chiefs and they agreed that these 


were the reasons they gave to General Marshall on that Sunday 
afternoon. 


BRADLEY'S CONCURRENCE WITH JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF REASONS 


Senator Jounson. Did you personally concur in those recommenda- 
tions that you have just read or did you just transmit the recommen- 
dations of the various Chiefs? 

General Brap.ey. I transmitted these to the President the next day 
as the three statements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to General Mar- 
shall, and General Marshall has stated that I would make these known, 
and since they were given to him as an adviser, I think that releases 
me to give these to you by his statement before this committee. 

Senator Jonson. First, 1 want to ask you this: You told us about 
the position taken by Admiral Sherman, General Vandenberg, and 
General Collins. 

Now, did you share the same views, and did you express those views 
to the President ¢ 

General Brapiey. I expressed these to the President as the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jounson. Did you express any personal views to him? 

General Braptry. I did not express any, one way or the other, be- 
‘cause I pass on to him the opinions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If 
I had not concurred in them I would have said so. 

Senator Jounson. But you did concur in the recommendations 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Bravery. I did. 

Senator Jounson. Did you indicate to the President that you did 
concur ¢ 

General Braptey. No; except the fact that I did not state any non- 
concurrence. I transmit to him the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and if I did not concur in them, I would have said so; that is accord- 
ing to the law. 

Senator Jounson. So then, the President 





General Brapiey. That is acording to the law. You see, they have 
the vote, and I am their spokesman on certain occasions. 
_ Senator Jounson. I am not asking about any votes. I am just ask- 
ing about opinions. We know what, that opinion was, and is it fair 
io state that you had the same opinion ? 

General Braptey. I did. 
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BACKGROUND OF DECEMBER 6 JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF DIRECTIVE ON 
PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Senator Jounson. General, had there been any discussions in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff about General MacArthur’s public statements, 
and official recommendations, prior to your calling them together just 
before this April 5 meeting ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes; from time to time there had been discus- 
sions of the matter; and as a matter of fact, it had been through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the message went out on December 6 to all 
commanders requiring them to submit statements on policy for 
clearance, 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to give the committee some 
details of what led to the issuance of the December 6 directive? 

General Brap.ey. I will be glad to, sir. 

The first matter that was called to our attention was last summer, 
on the VF W statement. However, that was merely taken cognizance 
of, because the President made the decision to direct him to withdraw 
it without referring it to us. 

Then, there was a statement in the New York Times, December 1, 
and another one December 2, which indicated that General MacArthur 
had given certain interviews, discussing policy, and those were of 
concern to the Chiefs. 

That lead to the sending out on December 6 of the directive from 
the President, directing field commanders to clear statements. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF VIEWS ON PREVIOUS MAC ARTHUR STATEMENTS 


Senator Jounson. Then as early as last fall the Joint Chiefs were 
discussing the desirability or undesirability of certain of General 
MacArthur’s statements ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is right, and the propriety of his making 
them. 

Senator Jonnson. Could you tell us what opinions were expressed, 
what your view was about the propriety of these statements ? 

General Braptey. Well, we didn’t think he should make them. 
They impinged, however, primarily on Government policy and at that 
time we discussed more or less their application under this third one, 
I would say, they fell more under that than the others. 

Senator Jounson. Were the Joint Chiefs of the unanimous opinion 
that the statements were not desirable ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN REMOVING MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Jounson. General, it would appear to be obvious that a 
number of important factors would have to be considered before re- 
moving a general of the stature and proven ability of General Mac- 
Arthur from his key post in the Far East. 

I would think one of those factors would be the consequences of not 
removing him. In other words, what would happen if, in the light 
of all the facts that appeared, you left him in the post? 

Was that factor taken into consideration before the decision was 
made to dismiss General MacArthur? 
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General Brapiey. Yes; that was taken into consideration and his 
military views, because it is possible that by not trying to confine the 
conflict to Korea we might find our war enlarged beyond our capability 
to carry it out successfully. 

Senator Jonson. Was it your estimate of the consequences—good 
or bad—that would have flowed from leaving General MacArthur in 
the Far East—what is your estimate—is it good or bad—of what 
would have happened if he had been left in, in the light of all the 
facts? 

General Braptey. Well, I expect that it is more or less conjecture as 
to what would happen in certain instances. We were afraid that we 
might become too much involved if he did not try to confine the war 
to Korea. 

That was stated in the first reason that the Chiefs were worried 
about, but whether or not it would happen I don’t think anyone knows. 
There was that danger that it would happen. 

Senator Jonnson. At the time you recommended he be relieved it 
was your opinion that one who entertained the views he had expressed 
should not be left in command in view of the fact that those views were 
quite different from the Joint Chiefs’ views? 

General Braptey. That is right, and that is, as I stated, from a 
military point of view. We realized there are other considerations 
than military, and we confined our statement to the military reasons 
why we thought he should be relieved. 

Senator JoHnson. But from a military point of view it was your 
personal opinion, as well as the opinion of each Chief of Staff that 
serves on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that General MacArthur should be 
relieved ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 


WHEN MAC ARTHUR FIRST RECOMMENDED BOMBING MANCHURIA 


Senator Jounson. At the time the January 12 memorandum of the 
Joint Chiefs was prepared had General MacArthur recommended the 
bombing of Manchuria and Chinese mainland targets / 

General Braptey. I don’t remember the date. For a long time he 
did not make a specific recommendation to bomb across the Yalu. He 
merely suggested that he was being hampered by not being able to 
do so, without a specific recommendation that he do it. Later on I 
believe he made a specific recommendation, but I don’t remember the 
date offhand. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you have it available there? 

General Brapiey. I think I can find it. 

I can’t answer that question hurriedly. I can look it up and give 
you a chronological 





JCS JANUARY 12 STUDY AND BOMBING MANCHURIA 


Senator Jonnson. Did the January 12 memorandum of the Joint 
Chiefs recommend the bombing of Manchuria and Chinese mainland 
targets? 

General Braptey. The study of January 12 you are talking about 
now ¢ 
Senator Jonnson. Yes. 


83797—51—pt. 2——-11 
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General Braptey. It set that forth as part of the objectives and 
actions to be taken under the assumptions that we had made when 
we wrote the paper—that if we sadtedt found ourselves at all-out 
war with China, either declared or undeclared, we would have to have 
certain objectives and take certain lines of action, and that was 
included in that study at that time to be taken under those conditions. 

Senator Jounson. But the bombing was to take place only in case of 
retaliatory attacks; is that not correct? 

General Braptey. No; not necessarily. But if we were driven out 
of Korea and found ourselves in all-out war with China, recognized 
as such, that might be an actiontaken. But as far as making a specific 
recommendation to bomb beyond the Yalu into Manchuria, we never 
did make any such specific recommendation that the action be taken. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF FORMOSA 


Senator Jonson. General Bradley, speaking from purely a mili- 
tary viewpoint, what is your estimate of the strategic value of 
Formosa ? 

General Braptey. I think it has great strategic value in the hands 
of an enemy. It would seriously affect our line of defenses if it fell 
into the hands of an unfriendly power, particularly in time of war, 
because of its naval and air bases which would extend the action of 
ships and planes a considerable distance along our line of communi- 

‘ation between the Philippines, Okinawa, and Japan. So the Joint 
Chiefs have always felt that it is very important that it not be in the 
hands of an unfriendly power during war with such power, but that 


we should not try to occupy it with United States forces. 


ADDITIONAL FORCES NEEDED FOR FULFILLMENT OF MAC ARTHUR PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. In the event General MacArthur’s program 
should be adopted, General Bradley, do you have a rough estimate 
of what our additional needs would be, if any, in terms of 1 manpower, 
ships, planes, and other types of equipment? 

as al Brap.ey. No, sir; not an accurate one. All I can say is 
that it certainly would require more air power, more naval power, 
and 

Senator Jounson. Substantially more? 

General Braptey. Beg pardon? 

Senator JOHNSON. Substantially more? 

General Brapiey. Substantially more air, and I would say substan- 
tially more naval. 

Senator Jounson. Is that available? 

General Braptey. Well, if you stripped everything else you might 
get it, but we would hate to see our other defense requirements 
stripped to the extent that you would have to do it to carry it out at 
this time. 

Senator Jonson. What about manpower ? 

General Brap.tey. The size of manpower would have to be in- 
creased, and your whole defensive effort would have to be stepped up 
some; because, if you get into an all-out war with China and start 
blockade, shelling of coastal centers, of supply and communications 
and start bombing centers of communication and supply, you are 
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spreading your effort a great deal more than it is spread at the present 
time. 

You are going to require more bases and more units, both naval 
and air to do it. You are going to require more people to back them 
up here at home, more supply and service troops in your line of com- 
munications. We have never tried to estimate just what that would be 
because so much would depend upon how deeply we became involved 
in it. 

Senator Jounson. I realize it is very difficult to estimate ahead of 
time all that would be required, but you are familiar with the testi- 
mony of General MacArthur before this committee as to his view 
of the additional requirements, and as I remember it he felt that it 
would not be substantial. 

Now it seems to me if you have given serious consideration to the 
alternate course that he proposes, that the Joint Chiefs would have 
some general idea about what they should have before launching onto 
that course, and that is what I would like the committee to get from 

ou. 

General Braptey. As I say, we have never made that estimate. Had 
we been driven out of Korea, we could have used the units that we 
are now employing in Korea to do these other things that we had set 
forth in this January 12 study as objectives in the possible lines of 
action, so that you would have been using the same forces there partly 
at least and possibly almost wholly that we are now employing in 
Korea. 

Senator Jounson. And it is fair to say that none of our military 
leaders has made any estimate of the requirements and the needs to 
carry out the MacArthur program ? 

General Brapiry. Not to carry those out in addition to what we are 
doing now. 

Senator Jonnson. But you do believe that the additional require- 
ments would be substantial in both air power, ships, and manpower ? 

General Braptey. I do. 

Senator Jounson. And you do not think that we have available, 
without stripping our continental defense or commitments we have 
made to our allies, sufficient power to carry out that program? 

General Braptey. No. You would have to take them from some- 
where else at this time. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF WESTERN EUROPE TO UNITED STATES 


Senator Jounson. Speaking purely from a military point, General 
Bradley, what is the value of the western European allies to the United 
States? Will you elaborate on that some? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. We estimate that the manpower, that is 
the population, of the countries that would be involved is something 
over 300,000,000. | 

Their industrial capacity is very substantial, and if that were added 
to that which Russia already has, it would make them even more formi- 
dable, and increase their chances, and their possibility of being able 
to extend their war over even more area than Western Europe. 

Further than that, people in Europe are very capable allies, if they 
can be maintained on our side and their security built up; and, in fact, 
it seems to me that one of our best chances to avoid war and finally get 
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out of this period of tension is to get the power of Europe built up 
to the point where their security forces are adequate, and would cause 
any nation to hesitate to start a war. 

If we don’t do that, I am afread we are going to be in a period of 
tension or worse for many, many years. So, I consider that our rela- 
tionship with Europe is highly important from a military point of 
view. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to discuss that from the stand- 
point of either air bases or strategic material that we rely on them 
for? 

General Braptey. Yes. If we lose Europe, we certainly would lose 
the oil in the Middle East, which now supplies part of our own needs, 
as well as the needs of Europe, and that would be a very serious blow. 

We would also lose other strategic materials concerned. There 
was one other part of the question 

Senator Jounson. Bases and strategic materials? 

General Brapiey. Bases, yes, sir. 

On bases, we would be deprived of certain bases which we consider 
essential for use in any war with Russia. 

Senator Jounson. If we were deprived of those bases would you 
think that it would seriously cripple our ability to wage war against 
Russia ¢ 

General Brapiey. It would very seriously affect our ability to de- 
stroy Russia’s industrial capacity and war-making machine. 

Senator Jounson. Do we have the bases from which we could launch 
retaliatory bombing attacks against industrial centers within Russia ? 

General Brap.Ley. We do now, yes. 

Senator Jounson. But if we lose our allies, would we have them? 

General Brapitey. We still would have some, but we would lose 
some very important ones. 

Senator Jounson. We would lose a great deal of our air strength, 
would we not, General ? 

General Brapiey. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Jounson. If we were confined to our own bases we would 
lose a great deal of our potential air strength ? 

General Braptey. We would lose a lot of our effectiveness; yes. 


UNITED STATES PROGRESS ON MOBILIZATION 


Senator Jounson. General, in the light of current world conditions 
are you satisfied with the progress that this country is making on 
our manpower and our industrial mobilization ? 

General Brap.tey. Not entirely; no, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Would you tell us why you are not? 

General Braptey. Well, to go back to the statement I made a minute 
ago, I think we face a period of tension for a long time, and I would 
think that the only way to solve that is by some long-range policy, 
military policy, which would provide adequate defense and security 
forces, and more or less along the line that we have recommended to 
the Congress last fall, so that we can eventually reduce the size of our 
active forces that we have to keep on daily duty. 

It is very expensive to keep troops on active duty the way we have— 
31% million of them—for an indefinite period of time. Not only is 
it costly in money, in taxpayers’ money, but it means that more people 
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have to stay away from home in the service than we would like to 
have over a long period. 

If we could work out some long-range military policy whereby we 
could have a certain number of units readily available, quickly avail- 
able, and the rest of our forces to come from well-trained reserves who 
are available, trained, and equipped, and ready for action in much 
less time than it now takes, in my opinion we would be much stronger. 

We would carry more weight at the council table. 

It would act as a greater deterrent to war, and we might, given 
time, be sufficiently strong so that we would no longer fear war the 
way we do at the present time. 

In other words, anyone would hesitate to jump us, if we had a 
highly trained reserve that could be called out very quickly, 

Senator Jomnson. Do you think, under the terms of the manpower 
bill passed by the Senate, that your manpower requirements could 
be met ¢ 

General Brapiry. Senator, I haven’t studied the final draft of your 
bill recently. I was given the i er that it very nearly fulfilled 
all the recommendations that we made last fall, and I am hoping 
that whatever comes out of the conference, and that your Congress 
sees fit to pass eventually, will provide that long-range military policy 
which wil] strengthen us materially. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MAC ARTHUR AND ADMINISTRATION COURSES 


Senator Jounson. General, would you give us a brief summary of 
your position in connection with the two proposals that have been 
presented to this committee, the MacArthur proposal and the course 
we are now following in Korea; and, give us your reasons for your 
preference ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, actually I don’t think there are too many 
differences. I think that all of the lines of action open to us, we 
are following the ones that General MacArthur thinks proper, except 
in four or five instances. 

I think it might be well 

Senator Jounson. Would you point out those exceptions? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; but may I first analyze what I think 
is back of this question, atid then [ will come back to the differences ? 

I can readily understand why the people of the United States, col- 
lectively and as individuals, are worried about the situation in the 
world today, and have a feeling of frustration. 





TENSIONS FOLLOWING WORLD WAR ILI 


We won a war, and finished it in 1945, the biggest war that had ever 
been fought. We won it, and we came back from it with the idea 
that now we were through with wars for a long time to come. I 
know I had that feeling; but in about a year, we began to realize 
that things were not quite as smooth and lovely as we had hoped 
they w ould be, and it was through no fault of our own. It was be- 
cause one nation, and its satellites, saw fit to keep the world stirred 
up, and in a period of turmoil. 

We also found ourselves in a position of leadership in the world, 
which we had never occupied before, which placed a great deal of 
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responsibility on us to maintain the peace and keep the world from 
going communistic. 

It is hard for our people to realize this change in our position. It 
is hard for them to understand why it is necessary to have bigger 
services, Army, Navy, and Air Force; why we have a Berlin situa- 
tion; why we have a Greek situation; why we have a Korean situa- 
tion; and I think it is readily understandable why they feel confused 
and frustrated. 

I think we all do. ! 

This is not a situation to our liking at all, but we find ourselves 
in it, and what we are facing up to now, is what is the best way to 
solve it. 

So far, our Government has seen fit to try to solve the Berlin block- 
ade; to keep Greece and Turkey from communistic domination. 

Our European recovery plan helped keep France and Italy from 
going communistic; and, I think we have done pretty well under the 
circumstances. 

But, as I say, still we are faced with a world of tension. We don’t 
like it, but we don’t seem to have the immediate answer to stop it. 


CONTAINING AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


We are trying to contain aggressions, and this action in Korea is 
one of them, and containing it in Korea, from a military point of 
view, we have tried to confine it to Korea. 

Now, in fighting that war in Korea, there have been certain actions 
taken. Some people feel that we should take additional actions, and 


among those, for example, was the use of Nationalist troops in Korea: 
and the use of Nationalist troops against the mainland, both of these 
sources coming from Formosa. 


ADVISABILITY OF USING NATIONALIST TROOPS 


If all of those troops on Formosa were well trained, well equipped, 
well supplied, well led, those courses of action might be very proper, 
and some day they may be proper; but right now, we feel that the 
capabilities of the troops on Formosa, that is, the Chinese Nationalist 
troops, their capabilities are such that it wouldn’t be proper action to 
take. 

In other words, we would not get return for what you do. If you 
take them into Korea, you are going to have to fully equip them, 
transport them, furnish the logistic support, and as I say, they are 
of doubtful value when they get there. 

To turn them loose against the mainland, they do not have the air 
power and the naval power and the Navy transport to be effective, 
unless we are willing to commit a lot of our forces to support them. 


[ Deleted. ] 


ADVISABILITY OF BOMBING MANCHURITA 


A fourth point is the bombing of bases in Manchuria. The limit 
of the bases you can bomb in Manchuria are naval bases—excuse me— 
I mean air bases and certain supply and troop concentrations. 

The planes that have been coming up at our planes and engaging 
them in combat have mostly come from just across the river, so that 








: 
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we do know in general where they come from, and it is true that we 
could go over and destroy a lot of Chinese planes. On the other hand, 
they have not been effective to date. . 

They have confined their efforts almost entirely to attacking our 
formations that approach the Manchurian border. They have not 
caused any serious difficulty with our troops, and so far we have not 
felt that it was necessary to go after them except, as I pointed out the 
other day, we did think it would be advantageous if we were permitted 
to follow across the river in hot pursuit because in getting into a 
dog fight near the river, it is quite a handicap if you can’t pass the 
river at all, 

If you could cross over for 2 or 3 minutes even, it would give our 
fighters a better chance to shoot them down, but other than that, we 
have not seen fit to recommend the bombing of the bases in Manchuria. 

We have a-supply line about 200 miles long to work on now and 
we can exercise very concentrated attacks on that supply line. If you 
extend the length another hundred miles back into Manchuria, you 
can get certain other bases, but with the same air power you would 
thin out your present attacks against the 200 miles of supply line 
that is in Korea. 

Normally you go after certain targets with strategic bombing that 
are producing the war materials of a nation. In this case most of 
these supplies are not made in China, but they are made in Russia, 
so that you cannot go after the real source of supply. You can only 
get the supply installations where they are moving them down toward 
the front. 

There was one other minor one that General MacArthur mentioned, 
and that was the bombing of Rashin. I believe I explained that to 
the committee. We authorized its bombing twice. In one case the 
bombing was carried out, and in the second case it had to be diverted 
to a secondary objective. 

[ Deleted. } 

Chairman Russeiz. I am sorry, Senator Johnson, but your time 
has expired. 

Senator George. 


HOT PURSUIT OF ENEMY FIGHTERS 


Senator Grorcr. General, please explain exactly what is meant by 
hot pursuit. General Marshall told this committee that the proposal 
to permit hot pursuit was vetoed by the 13 nations that were con- 
tributing something more or less to the Korean fighting. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. By that we meant that when we got 
into what is commonly termed a “dog fight” between fighters of our 
two forces, that we not have to stop the minute we get to the Yalu 
River. At the time this came up—— 

Senator Grorcr. In other words, you could pursue the planes as 
long as you were in hot pursuit; is that right? 

: oo Brapiry. Yes, we could follow the planes back across the 
order. 

Senator Grorcr. That is what I was getting at, General. Now, 
when did this come up? 

General Braptey. It came up early in November. 
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Senator Grorcr. Early in November. At that time General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces were in North Korea, were they not ? 

General Braptey. I did not get the last part. 

Senator Grorcr. At that time General MacArthur’s forces or a 
great part of his forces were in North Korea ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. And they were moving toward the northern boun- 
dary ¢ 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Grorcr. And motion was in that direction. And he pro- 
posed hot pursuit. Now we understood that the General Staff ap- 
proved of the hot pursuit. 

General Braptey. We did. The State Department approved it and 
the President approved it. 

Senator Grorce. But the 13 nations or some number of other na- 
tions vetoed it? 

General Braptey. Yes. Certain other nations who had troops in 
Korea — 

Senator Grorcr. How many troops did they have there at that 
time? In the actual battleline, how many troops did they have up in 
North Korea fighting ? 

General Braptey. Approximately, I would estimate around 30,000 
ground force'and navy and air forces supporting. 

Senator Grorcr. I am not talking about the air particularly, but 
the ground forces. 

Anyway, that was vetoed. From a strictly military point of view, 
the General Staff found no difficulty in approving General Mac- 
Arthur’s request to pursue these planes—that is, to continue hot pur- 
suit of planes? 

General Brapiey. That is correct; from a military point of view 
we thought it was desirable, because it would be tough for a man in 
a dogfight to keep one eye on the Yalu River and stop the minute he 
gets there. It is very difficult. 

Senator Grorcr. I think you were very sensible about it. I am 
not a military man, but it looks like common sense to me. 

{ Deleted. ] 

Senator Grorce. With respect to the handling of his air power 
there, there is no substantial disagreement, except at one time he 
wished to bomb Rashin, and after insistence, he was given that 
privilege—or, that is, the Air Force was given that authority. 

General MacArthur, when he had his forces in North Korea mov ing 
toward the northern boundary of North Korea, was insistent that he 
have the right to bomb concentrations of forces in Manchuria, down 
near the border. I believe you said that. That was his viewpoint! 

General Braptey. Yes; he expressed himself as various times as 
feeling that he was fighting under certain restrictions, which should 
not apply. 


AWARENESS OF MAC ARTHUR POSITION AND WARNING 
ON PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Senator Grorce. Well, now, general, let me ask you this. At all 
times did the General Staff know General MacArthur's vi lewpoint 
about this Korean fighting, about this question of the use of his air- 
power and the taking off of the wraps, as he expressed it, of the 
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Nationalists down on Formosa, and other points. Was his viewpoint 
understood by the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Braptey. I think, as I recall, although he did not make a 
specific recommendation originally, he indicated he felt he was being 
restricted, which is the same thing, and I think he felt that we realized 
he felt we should allow him to bomb in Manchuria. 

Senator Grorce. Now, in answer to Senator Johnson you recited 
three points that were in the mind and were expressed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I believe your first point was you said that the Joint Chiefs didn’t 
approve, didn’t find it desirable to have General MacArthur express- 
ing his opinion about certain public policy matters, certain questions 
of policy. Did you communicate that decision to General MacArthur 
specifically ? 

General Braptey. We did on December 6.. Up to that time we had 
not called his attention to it. As a matter of fact, up to that time 
we had not thought it was necessary because it is tradition and custom 
and common practice of military men, when speaking on policy mat- 
ters, to submit them, submit their views, for approval. 

Senator Grorce. [ understand, General; but you had not thought 
it necessary up until December—December 6? 

General Brapiry. That is correct. 

Senator Grorce. And in the December 6 statement that went to 
General MacArthur, you did undertake to call his attention to what 
you, the Chiefs of the General Staff or the Chiefs of Staff, thought 
he should have in mind, should bear in mind; is that right ? 

General Braptry. That is correct. It went to all theater com- 
manders, not only to General MacArthur. 

Senator Grorer. Yes; I see. It went to all of them. 

Wasn’t General MacArthur’s views and viewpoints about the value 
of Formosa well known to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and—— 

Senator Grorer. To the President? Was there ever any doubt 
about where he stood upon that question, General ? 

General Braptey. Not that I know of. As far as the finding out 
of what was needed on Formosa, the defensive importance of 
Formosa, the value of Formosa, in the hands of an enemy—— 

Senator Grorer. That is what I mean. 

General Brapiry (continuing) There is no difference in the opinion 
of General MacArthur and ourselves on that. 

Senator Grorcr. I understood that. That is the thing that 
mystifies me. 

DECISION TO DEFEND FORMOSA 


Now, General, you speak of losing our allies. When the decision 
was made to go into Korea did you consider the question of losing 
your allies? 

General Braptey. Well, we went into Korea on a resolution of the 
United Nations, and I don’t think—— 

Senator Grorae. I understand; but then did you give any consid- 
eration to whether or not you would be weakening your hold with 
your allies at that time? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t think so, because they were fully 
with us on this in the United Nations voting. 

Senator Grorcr. Yes, sir. 
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General, tell me in plain language why did we send our Armed 
Forces into Korea ? 

General Brapiry. Well, the decision was made that here was another 
act of aggression that, if we appeased in this case, something else 
would come along, and you either appeased again or took action in 
the next one, and I think it was fully realized by everyone, and it 
seemed to meet the approval of the people at that time, that one 
appeasement leads to another, until you eventually make war inevi- 
table. That is 

Senator Grorcr. That is the reason ? 

General Braptey. And that is the reason, perhaps, that the people 
thought we should take action at this time. 


MISSION OF OUR TROOPS IN KOREA 


Senator Grorcr. What did we mean for our troops to do when we 
sent them into Korea? Specifically? The defending forces in South 
Korea had been driven down a considerable distance in South Korea 
when we got into it, had they not? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorar. Most of the 

General Brapiry (continuing). And the South Koreans were re- 
treating when we first went into it. 

Senator Grorcr. They were retreating. Very well. 

What did we mean for our troops to do when we sent them into 
Korea ? 

General Braptey. Well, the first commitment of troops was to help 
get our nationals out; and then the further commitment was to stop 
the aggression and carry out the United Nations resolution of stop- 
ping aggression of the North Koreans in South Korea, and drive them 
back, 

Senator Grorer. Well, that required fighting, did it not, General? 
You meant for the troops that were put in under General MacArthur 
and committed to Korea to fight, did you not? 

General Brapiey. Yes; yes, indeed. 

Senator Grorce. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY FACTORS IN BOMBING MANCHURIA 


Well now, General, General Marshall stated to this committee that 
if he knew or if we knew, that the Soviets would not come into this 
fighting, if we should bomb the supply depots, concentration points 
in Manchuria, that we would take that action, is that right? 

General Brapiey. I think that is correct. In other words, you 
would extend your bombing of a line of supply. 

Senator Grorce. That is it exactly, General, exactly. I think it 
is quite correct to say that that is true. That means then that from 
a strictly military point, the request to bomb the supply depots and 
concentration points in Manchuria was correct ? 

General Braptey. No, sir; I don’t agree with that, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. From a strictly military point of view. 

General Brapiey. No, sir; and I will tell you why I don’t think 
so from a military point of view. 

Senator Grorer. Yes, sir. 
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General Braptey. Korea is a poor place to fight a war, and a lot 
of military implications are involved in extending the war. 

Now if Russia should come into this war, it would be very difficult 
to supply the troops in Korea or to get them out, and so speaking 
entirely from a military point of view, we do not want to take that 
risk. 

Senator Grorce. I understood, General, but I said if we knew 
Russia was not coming in, there would be nothing wrong in us striking 
back at the concentration points in Manchuria. 

General Brapiey. Yes; but who can tell us they won’t ? 

Senator Grorer. Well, I can understand that, General. How can 
you tell us that we won’t get into war if we go into Iran tomorrow 
with the British and say that you must not take this oil or you must 
not nationalize? We are taking chances, General, everywhere. 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Senator Grorar. And that is all I am saying. I was asking you 
this simple question: That from a strictly military point of view, 
with the assurance that Russia was not going to intervene directly, 
there was nothing wrong with General MacArthur’s request that his 
aia be permitted to break up the concentrations across the Yalu 

iver, troop concentrations that were coming down on his own troops. 

General Braptey. If you put in the condition, the assurance that 
Russia would not come into it, naturally the answer to your question 
is, “Yes, it would be a military advantage.” 

Senator Grorar. That is what I meant. 

General Braptey. But no one can give us that assurance. 

Senator Grorer. I understand that, General. I am not insisting 
that anyone can give us that assurance. 


~ 


er» 


TAKING THE WRAPS OFF THE NATIONALISTS’ TROOPS 


Now then, I did not understand General MacArthur—I listened 
very carefully to him. I did not hear his speech before the Congress 
except over the radio. I was ill, and I heard his opening statements 
here before this committee and most of his statements before this 
committee. 

I did not understand that General MacArthur ever at any time 
recommended that Generalissimo Chiang’s troops in Formosa be sent 
to the mainland of China. 

+ My understanding and my interpretation was that he said, “Turn 
them loose and leave Generalissimo Chiang to determine himself 
where, if at all, he would employ his troops.” That was my under- 
standing of his position. 

And with respect to retaining Formosa, that is to the extent of not 
allowing it to fall into unfriendly hands, I have never been able to see 
any difference between the viewpoint of General MacArthur and the 
: General Staff, the Chiefs of Staff. 

There was at one time a difference of viewpoint, a very different 
and very marked difference of viewpoint on the part of the State 
Department, but that is a different matter and would not involve you 
in it. At this time, according to Secretary Rusk in New York just 
within hours, it is very difficult to see why he has not gone all the way 
that General MacArthur would go in taking the wraps off of Chinese 
Nationalist troops in Formosa and leaving it up to their own gen- 
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erals, their own commanders to determine what, if anything, they 
would do with those troops. 

General Braptey. Well, from the military point of view there is no 
objection, as I see it, to removing any restrictions on his doing these 
things, provided he doesn’t get mixed up in such a way as to involve 
our own forces. 

Senator Grorce. Well, I do not agree myself, General, with every 
thing that I have heard here from “General MacArthur's viewpoint 
about the use of those troops, but so far as turning them loose is con- 
cerned and leaving it up to their judgment, with the provision that 
you have put in, I can’t see, strictly from a military point of view. 
why it would be harmful. 

Gene ral Braver. I can see none from a military view except that 
if by so doing they took such losses both in men and equipment that 
they then jeopardized the security of Formosa. Then you might get 
into military reasons. 

Senator Grorcr. I think undoubtedly that would be true if we 
were going to supply them heavily. That raises in my mind a differ- 
ent question altogether. If we are going to supply them for an in- 
vasion of the mainland, why, the obligation that would be implied, 
of course, would be very clear, and I think that would be altogether 
a different question. But I do not see, General, why General Mac- 
Arthur’s suggestion could be objectionable from a strictly military 
point of view—to take the wraps off of Chiang Kai-shek down in 
Formosa and off his troops. 

The element of uncertainty, certainly, of what he might do might 
have proved helpful to General MacArthur when he was moving up 
toward the northern boundary of North Korea and when the Chinese 
had not come in in force. Now when the Chinese came in in force, why, 
it looked then, of course, that China is in this war. There is not any 
doubt about that is there? 

General Brapiey. No. 

Senator Grorcr. You speak of an all-out war with China, and you 
mean all-out on our side, do you not, General? So far es you know 
China is doing about as muc ‘h to us as she ec: in at this time, is she not 4 

General Braptey. By that I mean the extension of it outside of 
Korea. so that you 

Senator Grorce. Yes. General, of course, everybody I think would 
agree that we would not want to extend this war. 

General Braptey. May I finish the answer to the other question? 

Senator Grorce. Yes, sir. 

General Brapiey [ Deleted. ] There a are a lot of things that they 
can do that they haven’t done yet. So I don’t think we could say that 
China is at all-out war against us yet any more than we are at all-out 
war against them. In other words, the conflict is being plyed under 
certain ground rules which are short in the case of both China and the 
United States as to what each can do to the other one. 


CASUALTIES OF UN IN KOREA 


Senator Grorcr. General, let me ask you a question on an altogether 
different line right now. How many of your troops, that is, of = 
UN troops or of the American components of the UN army in Kore: 
who have been recorded as missing in action or taken as prisoners of 
war, do you estimate are still alive? Have you any means of esti- 
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mating the number of the missing in action troops that are still alive? 

General Braptey. We have no way of estimating that. We do 
know that of those taken by North Koreans before China came into 
the war, many of, them undoubtedly lost their lives. We do know 
that some of them were moved north and kept just out of reach of 
our forces as they advanced rapidly into North Korea. We also know 
that in certain cases the Chinese have released prisoners of war who 
have come back. So I think it would be very difficult to try to esti- 
mate the number that are alive either in the hands of the North 
Koreans or in the hands of the Chinese—that is those that are listed 
as missing; because a lot of those that are listed as missing in a 
retrograde movement undoubtedly are killed and left on the position. 
Others are captured and others are wounded. So those that are killed 
and left on position we naturally carry them as missing in action 
because we do not know whether they are dead or prisoners, and 
I do not see any way you could make an estimate of it. 

Senator George. No. 


INITIAL REQUIREMENTS TO REPULSE NORTH KOREANS 


Now, General, I asked this question of General Marshall, and I think 
he rather referred the matter to'you. I think my recollection is correct. 
I asked what was the initial estimate of the number of troops that 
would be necesary—ground troops I am speaking of now, in con- 
nection with whatever air we employed—would be necessary to repel 
the invasion of South Korea and drive the North Koreans back, Can 
you give the committee the initial estimate of the number of the troops 
that would be required ? 

General Braptey. We estimated early in the conflict that the divi- 
sions that were in Japan, plus the additional divisions we sent them, 
would be sufficient to accomplish the mission. 

Senator Grorcr. Well, was that in the beginning or as it progressed ? 

General Braptey. That was after it progressed to some extent. The 
first few days we did not know just how good these North Koreans 
were, and it was some time before we could get a good picture of it. 


MAC ARTHUR’S ACTION ON MILITARY ORDERS 


Senator Grorer. Do you concur with General Marshall’s statement 
that with respect to strictly military orders there had been no in- 
subordination on the part of General MacArthur in that he failed 
to carry them out? 

General Braptey. I know of none. 

Senator Grorcr. You know of none? 

General Braptry. No. 

Senator Grorcr. Your judgment and the judgment of the Chiefs 
of Staff was very largely based upon the three points which in the 
beginning of your testimony this morning you detailed to the com- 
mittee ? 

General Brapitey. That is correct; and we never did say that we 
thought he had been insubordinate. 

Senator Grorce. So far as his strictly military duties and responsi- 
bilities were concerned ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 
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Senator Grorcr. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russeti. Senator Morse. 


DIFFERENCE IN GLOBAL VIEWS OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF AND THEATER 
COMMANDERS 


Senator Morse. General Bradley, do you care to say that it is your 
opinion that General MacArthur looked at the Korean War primarily 
from the standpoint of the theater and there was too little considera- 
tion being given to the global problem involved ? 

General BrapLey. We 1, I think in general, yes. And I think that is 
not unsuual. Every theater commander naturally is more interested 
in his own theater than he is in some other one, and I would not say 
that was a fault, I would say that in a way is what he should do— 
think more of his own theater. He is not in a position to know the 
world-wide implications and has no responsibility for world-wide 
commitments. 

Senator Morsr. It is a very natural position for a theater com- 
mander to take, is it not? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I think if you will go back into the 
last World War you will find that the Chiefs of Staff here at that time 
were dealing with about six different theater commanders, all of whom 
thought theirs was of primary importance. 

Senator Morse. It is true, is it not, that the responsibility and obli- 
gation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, contrasted with the responsibili- 
ties and obligations of a theater commander, are recpennibilicien and 
obligations to make global planning for the defense of our country 
in this period of crisis? 

General Braptey. Yes. The Joint Chiefs must consider at all times 
the whole world-wide commitments of our Government and be pre- 
pared to meet them. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, is it not true that since the outset of the 
Korean War, while General MacArthur had been concerned with the 
conduct of the war, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been concerned with 
war plans on a global basis in the event war should break out on a 
global basis? 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. In your opinion, does the difference in the respon- 
sibilities between General MacArthur as the theater commander and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as global commanders, so to speak, explain in 
a large measure some of the differences in points of view that developed 
between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur as to the 
military policies that should be followed in the Korean War? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir, I think it does. I think that condition is 
more or less always going to exist—the differences in opinion between 
a theater commander and the Chiefs who have to look at all these 
theaters simultaneously. 


KOREA IN THE GLOBAL DEFENSE SETTING 


Senator Morse. In looking at your global problems as the men 
charged with the responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, did you 
not at all times have to give careful consideration to the then existing 
evidence at any given period of time of the military potential of the 
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United States, including both troops, Navy, Air Force, and military 
matériel ? 

General Braptey. Yes. We have these commitments and respon- 
sibilities in all parts of the world, and we must take a look at those. 
We must always study the capabilities of our forces here at home, 
their state of a training, and readiness for combat and 
possible places where they may have to be employed. 

We must consider all those at all times. 

Senator Morsz. Was one of the reasons why the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff attempted since the outbreak of the Korean War to keep it 
on a basis of a limited war, as that term has been used in these hear- 
ings, due to the fact that they thought it was dangerous to the security 
of our country on a global basis to commit on an all-out basis the 
military potential of the United States in Asia ? 

General Braptey. Yes. We do not think that Korea is the place 
to fight a major war. In other words, in case you get into a third 
world war, I don’t think you would choose Korea as a place to fight it. 

So that we would like to have our forces committed to Korea lim- 
ited for that reason, and we would also like to limit our commitments 
there so that these other forces would be available in other parts of 
the world if something else happens. 


CONSTANT PLANNING ON GLOBAL STRATEGY 


Senator Morse. Would it be correct to say, General, that in pre- 
paring the plans for the global defense of the United States the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have given a great deal of consideration to what they 
surmised might be the Russian strategy on a global basis? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. It is true, is it not, that one of the chief respon- 
sibilities of any group of American military oflicers such as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, charged with the responsibility of the global defense 
of the United States, is to try at all times to figure out, within the 
realm of reasonable conjecture, what the enemy may do if we follow 
one course of action, in contrast with another ? 

General Braptey. Yes; we are constantly working on world-wide 
war plans in case of war, and as part of those plans we have what 
is called an intelligence estimate, in which we study the enemy cap- 
abilities in various parts of the world as compared to our own cap- 
abilities, and we discuss in that estimate not only his capabilities, but 
probable lines of action. 

Those are under constant study in our Joint Staff all the time. They 
don’t come up every day before the Joint Chiefs, of course, but fre- 
quently they come up for revisions and we have committees working 
on those plans continuously, an intelligence committee and a planning 
committee. 

ROLE OF ASIA IN STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Senator Morse. General, would it be fair to say that in view of 
the military plans and war plans which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
had constantly under study and revision since the outbreak of the 
Korean War, it has been the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
during that period of time, that if they were running the military 
plans of the Russians, they would like to draw the Allies into an all- 
out war in Asia? 
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General Braptey. Yes, sir. We are very definitely of that opinion, 
that Russia, right now, is following a policy of trying to cause as 
much trouble in the world as possible, even to the — of conflicts 
and wars, and using as much as possible, her satellites’ troops, and 
not her own. 

Senator Morse. At the risk of repetition, but for the purpose of 
emphasis, I put the question this way, General: 

Has it been the viewpoint of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, since the 
outbreak of the Korean War, that on the basis of the military poten- 
tial we have been in a position to muster during that period of time, 
the security of the United States, on a global basis, dictated that we 
do what we could to avoid an all-out war, and keep the Korean War 
on a so-called limited basis? 

General Braptey. Yes. We feel that we are not in the best position 
to meet a global war. We feel that we are improving all the time 
our own position, and that of our allies, and we would like very 
much to avoid a war at this time, not only as to our own readiness, 
but the longer you can avoid a war the better chance you have of avoid- 
ing it altogether, in the end. 

Senator Morse. During the period that the Korean War has been 
fought, has it been the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
keeping the war within the limitations that it has been fought in 
Korea would save us many more American lives and allied lives than 
would be the case if it had been extended into an all-out war in Asia / 

General Brapiry. Yes; and we also feel that by fighting this war in 
Korea, even on a limited basis, that we may be postponing other ac- 
tions which may have been on the timetable, and we have possibly 
avoided the outbreak of war in other parts of the world. 

And if we can continue to keep the attention focused on Korea with- 
out becoming too much involved in it, in other words if we ean fight 
this limited action in Korea without its being spread, we may be going 
a long way toward avoiding world war ITI. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, General, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have never taken the position that in the event our enemies followed a 
course of action in Asia that might precipitate world war IIT, we 
would not be in a position to do them great damage immediately ¢ 

Rather it has been the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
although we can do them great damage, we can come closer to giving 
them an immediate knock-out punch if we first get our defenses 
stronger on a global basis ? 

General Brapiey. That is right. We are very anxious to improve 
our own military stature as fast as we can, both manpower wise, and 
as I stated a while ago, with « long-range policy and by our industrial 
mobilization and industrial production and a betterment of our equip- 
ment situation. 

We are very anxious to get those things done very quickly so that if 
something does happen, we will be in a better position, and we are 
hoping that nothing will happen until we are in that better condition. 

| Deleted. | 


EFFECT OF ADOPTING MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 
Senator Morsr. Is it your opinion, General, and the opinion of 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that if prior to this time we had adopted 
General MacArthur’s recommendations for a blockade, and for 
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bombing the mainland of China, we would have greatly weakened 
America’s military power as the result of the conflict that would have 
followed i in Asia if Russia had decided to come into the war at that 
point ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, if I can answer your question in two parts: 
The extension at one time of bombing just across the Manchurian bor- 
der when we only had a short distance to bomb it, might not have taken 
any more strength, but if by doing so it had brought Russia into the 
war, we would be in an infinitely worse position. than we are today. 

Now, no one knows whether or not Russia is going to come it. Some 
people think that if we bomb bases in Manchuria and China they will. 
Others think that they would not come in. 

I do not think that they know—I do not think anyone knows, other 
than probably the 14 people i in the Kremlin that form the Politburo. 

However, our feeling is that as long as we are not suffering too much 
from the avoidance of going across and bombing it, that we shouldn’t 
take the chance, whatever it is. 

Now, it may be a big chance; it may be a little chance, no one knows; 
but we don’t think the advantages of doing it now are great enough 
to outweigh the disadvantages of the possibility of bringing Russia 
into the war. 


RISK OF WAR AND MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Morse. In other words—in a way, General, you have just 
answered my next question, but I want to pin it down in the record, 
so 1 will put it this way: Has it been your personal opinion, in view 
of your knowledge of the military potential of our country ona global 
basis, that it would have been a military mistake for us to carry out 
General MacArthur’s recommendations for a blockade, with all that 
a blockade means, including the sinking of ships, if they try to run 
the blockade; and the bombing of the Manchurian bases, because of 
the possibility that that might run too great a risk of bringing Russia 
into the war before we are ready to meet her in Asia or elsewhere ¢ 

General Brapiry. Yes. I think it would increase the chances of 
war very materially, particularly the blockade. 

As you say, where if you start out to stop Russian shipping going 
into Port Arthur, for example—which would naturally fall under the 
blockade—you are apt to find yourself committing an act of war, and 
find yourself at war. So that those things very materially increase 
the chance of war, in our opinion. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, General, has it been your opinion that 
implementing General MacArthur’s recommendations in respect to 
bombing and blockading would run a very great risk of bringing 
Russia into the war? 

General Braptey. Yes; I think it would run that risk. 

| Deleted. | 


CHANCES OF SETTLING WAR WITHOUT MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 
Senator Morse. Would it be fair for me, acting as a juror on this 


committee, General Bradley, to form the conclusion that the primary 
difference between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur 
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in respect to implementing his recommendations has been a difference 
of timing? 

General Brapiey. It might eventually come down to a simple ques- 
tion of timing. I think it goes a little bit beyond that. In other 
words, if in our opinion we have a chance to solve it without this; if 
we can’t, then it will devolve down into a question of timing. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that to date the difference might be 
described in terms of timing in the sense that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have recommended against adopting General MacArthur’s recom- 
mendations because of the risks involved and because they have felt 
that at the times he has made the recommendations the timing has not 
been right ? 

General Braptey. And that there was a chance of solving it with- 
out doing it. 

Senator Morse. That is, it is true, is it not, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have been preparing their plans in the prayer and the hope that 
an honorable peace can be negotiated in Asia ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes; and we hope we can do that without carry- 
ing out some of the courses of action which are open to us, but which 
we think should not be taken at this time, for the reasons stated. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “MILITARY” AND OTHER MATTERS 


Senator Morse. Now, General, there is one point that I wish you 
would clear up for my own thinking that has cropped up over and 
over again in these hearings in the form of questions that have been 
put to you, General Marshall, and General MacArthur, in the form 


of observations that have been made by various \ ‘tnesses and various 
members of the committee from time to time. 

That is the difference, if any, between a striu. © “military”—in 
quotation marks—a strictly “military” proposal or recommendation 
or opinion, in contrast with a proposal or an opinion that isn’t military. 

You have already testified that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the 
job of taking into consideration global policy. I always get a little 
lost when someone says to you, “Now, General, from a strictly military 
standpoint, what would your answer be to this or that?” . 

Is it possible, in view of the global problems of the United States 
to draw the line of demarcation that is attempted to be drawn in these 
hearings between the strictly military and the strictly diplomatic— 
the strictly military on the one hand and the strictly foreign policy on 
the other—or are they so intermingled and commingled that as Joint 
Chiefs of Staff you have to look at the security of our country and 
make plans to protect the security of our country from the standpoint 
of the over-all problem—diplomatic, military, including every other 
conceivable factor ? 

General Braptey. We have to take all those into consideration. 
However, in some cases before a decision is arrived at, we are called 
upon merely to submit the military side of the question and somebody 
else presents the other side, the additional points—that is, the political 
and diplomatic—and then the man making the decision weighs all 
those things—sometimes there is conflict, sometimes there isn’t—and 
arrives at the decision. 

However, as you say, naturally the Joint Chiefs of Staff have to 
know considerable about the diplomatic and political implications of 
these questions also. 
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Senator Morse. Is it not true, General, that we no longer in the 
world can fight a war on a strictly military basis, but that we have to 
fight it also after giving consideration to diplomatic problems as well 
as polstary problems? 

General Braptey. That is correct, and certainly your objectives in 
a war are not entirely military. In other words, the end results of a 
war are a combination of military and political considerations, and 
you use the military to obtain your political objectives. 


EFFECT OF MARCH 24 MAC ARTHUR STATEMENT ON NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH ALLIES 


Senator Morse. That leads me to ask you a few questions concernin 
General MacArthur’s notice to, or ultimatum, as some have call 
it, to the Chinese Communist leaders, that he would meet with them 
in the field, and indicating in his statement if he didn’t meet with them 
in the field on terms of surrender, there was a danger that military 
action would be taken against the mainland of China. 

Of your own knowledge, General Bradley, do you know whether or 
not that statement of General MacArthur’s to the Chinese Communist 
leaders created difficulties with our allies? 

General Brap.tey. Yes; it happened that our Government had con- 
sulted certain other governments who had troops in Korea as to cer- 
tain negotiations which we should try to open for a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

These various considerations and possible terms were sent to Gen- 
eral MacArthur for his comments while they were being discussed 
with the other governments. 

Before we had finished discussing with the other governments, 
General MacArthur came out with his statement, offering a truce and 
stating that if they did not accept it, the war would be extended. 

As a consequence, we had to drop our negotiations with the other 
powers without making negotiation proposals, and it caused our Gov- 
ernment some embarrassment because while Washington was talking 
to them along one line General MacArthur came out along a little 
different line. 

Senator Morse. General, when you read or heard that General Mac- 
Arthur had made the statement to the Chinese Communist leaders 
that he made, were you surprised ? 

General Braptey. As a matter of fact, Senator Morse, I was away 
at the time and heard about the whole thing when I came back; so 
I got the whole picture at one time. I am afraid I couldn’t say how I 
was affected by any one part of it. 

Senator Morse. I cross-examined General MacArthur with regard 
to that incident, and I think I report the record accurately in mean- 
ing when I say he took the position that as a commander in the field he 
thought he was within his military rights in attempting to negotiate 
with the opposing military commanders a surrender in the field and 
that he saw nothing wrong in his reference in his notice to them as 
to what might happen on the mainland of China if they didn’t meet 
with him in the field. at iq 

My question is: Do you as a high military officer believe, in view of 
the fact that the secret exhibit before us showing the communications 
between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur leaves no 
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room for doubt that he had been advised of the President’s negotiation, 
that General MacArthur exceeded wise discretion, to say the least, 
in issuing that ultimatum to the Chinese leaders? 

General Brapiey. Well, I can say, Senator, that certainly I would 
not have thought—would not have looked at it in the same light that 
apparently General MacArthur did. 

I certainly would not have issued any such statement under those 
circumstances. 

General MacArthur saw fit to do it, but, in my case, I would not have 
issued any such statement under those conditions. 

Chairman Russe.u. I regret to advise you, Senator Morse, that your 
time has expired. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, could you indicate about your 
afternoon plans? 

Chairman Russeiy. I thought we would run on here until about 
1 o’clock, and recess until tomorrow morning. The reciprocal trade 
agreements will be on the floor, in charge of the Senator from Georgia, 
my distinguished colleague, and I suggest that we wait until tomorrow 
before we try to decide to work out something for two sessions. 

Now, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. General Bradley, could you advise me when you 
became Chief of Staff—I don’t mean chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, but Chief of Staff / 

General Brapiey. I became Chief of Staff of the Army on Febru- 
ary 8, 1948; Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on August 15, 
1949. 

CLARIFYING STATEMENT ON JCS AND IRAN 


Mr. Chairman, may I correct something which may be a little bit 
wrong, in the record, from the last two questions; which I think ought 
to be straightened out before we start another period of questions ¢ 

Chairman Russet. If you wish, sir. 

General Braptey. I think two points may not be clear, here; and it 
is my fear they will not be. 

A double-barrelled question was asked me a while ago by Senator 
George. One involved going into Iran; and there was a second part 
of the question, to which I think I answered “yes.” 

I don’t want it to stay in the record that I am saying the Joint 
Chiefs would advocate our going into Iran. I think that should be 
cleured for the record’s sake, and it was inadvertent on my part. I 
forgot that was part of the question I later answered. ; 

We have no commitment of going into Iran with the British. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff certainly have not made any such decision, and 
that ought to be cleared up. 


CLARIFYING STATEMENT ON AVOIDING WAR 


The second one—I made the statement, in answer to Senator Morse’s 
question about not going to war until we were better prepared. I 
stated by not going to war now and avoiding war now, we could avoid 
it for all time; and I want to make it clear that my statement—we do 
not want to go to war until we are better prepared—really means that 
we hope to not go to war at all, but we don’t want to take any more 
chances than we have to. 
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Chairman Russexy. All right, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. General Bradley, are you familiar 
Senator McManon. Would you mind if I interrupted for this 
observation ? ' 

If the general thought that was important enough, Mr. Chairman, 
to interrupt to correct his statement, I would think it would be wise 
for it to go to the press at once so that the addition will go at the same 
time as the original statement. 

If we could get another stenographer up here, so that it would be 

ossible for it to be taken down right away, do you think there might 
be something in that ? 

Chairman Russetx. I think that is a very good suggestion. 

Of course it doesn’t look like we are prepared to go to war anyway. 

Senator Brewsrer. Mr. Chairman, I couldn't hear very well. 

Do I understand he wanted to eliminate all reference 

Chairman Russet. No; he didn’t want to eliminate it. He wanted 
to arrange to have the press get the statement General Bradley just 
made at the same time they got the one that could have been the subject 
of some confusion. 

Senator Brewster. You don’t feel that it would be expedient to 
eliminate the whole thing? 

Chairman Russetx. I didn’t understand that was proposed. 

Senator Brewster. I am very reluctant to say we will or will not go 
into Iran. 

I would like to leave the Russians a little in ignorance if possible. 

If it could all be eliminated, I would think that best. 

General Braptey. The point I was making was: I didn’t want to 
show, in the record, that we had made a decision to do it. We made 
no decision either way. 

Senator McManon. Would it not be best, Mr. Chairman, to call 
down to the censors, to say that the general, in the light of his state- 
ment, now feels that that should go out of the record ? 

Chairman Russet. The only difficulty is, as I see it, the question 
was raised by Senator George, in his question; and it was a two- 
pronged question, as I recall it, and after the Senator said something 
about going into Iran tomorrow, he went on to something else about 
Korea, and General Bradley answered the Korean part of the situation. 

Senator Brewster. Has it gone to the press yet ! 

Chairman Russett. I hardly think it has. 

Senator Brewster. If it hasn’t gone, couldn’t it be treated as a 
security matter? 

Chairman Russrrxu. I rather think Admiral Davis would handle 
that, which he has before. 

Will you look into that, General Mudge? 

Senator Smirn. General Bradley, have you covered that? Are you 
satisfied you have got your position clear 
General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 








POSTWAR CHINA POLICY 


Senator Smirin. Were you familiar with the details of the Yalta 
Conference? I understand you were not at Yalta. 7 

General Braptey. No, sir; I was not; and I am not familiar with the 
details of the arrangements there, sir. 
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Senator Smirn. You know nothing about the secret agreement at 
Yalta with regard to China? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Were you familiar since you have become Chief of 
Staff with the fact there was a big difference of opinion in the State 
Department and with many of our military and naval leaders in 
the Far East over our China policy? There has been difference of 
opinion, especially with those questions, or do you take the position 
that you have all been agreed on it from the beginning ¢ 

General Braptry. Well, the question of the China policy other than 
the arming of the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa was taking place 
at the time I was over in the Veterans’ Administration and pretty 
much occupied, and I never did follow it too closely. 

By the time I became Chief of Staff the situation in China was 
pretty bad, and there wasn’t too much you could do about it, appar- 
ently, and so I never did study that too much from the military point 
of view until we got to studying the importance of Formosa if it 
should fall into somebody else’s hands. 


DIFFERENCE WITH STATE DEPARTMENT ON FORMOSA 


Senator Smrrn. As I recall, when I came back from the Far East 
in December of 1949 there was some discussion then about Formosa, 
whether we should or should not let it fall into hostile hands, and 
I understood the Joint Chiefs thought it should not fall into hostile 
hands, and then the President, in a statement on January 5, 1950, 
was very clear that we would not do anything further to help the 
Nationalists arm themselves; in other words, to cut off any further 
military supplies or aid at that time. 

I was wondering whether there was a conflict of view there between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of State that was advis- 
ing the President on that point. 

General Braputey. Yes, sir. Prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict the Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended in December of 
1949 a modest program of military assistance. This was dropped 
after the President made a public statement in January 1950 that the 
United States would no longer provide military advice to the Chinese 
National forces. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF FORMOSA POLICY 


The next time this came up was when the Chinese Nationalist 
Government offered 33,000 troops in response to the United Nations 
resolution calling for assistance in Korea. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended on June 30, 1950, that the offer be not accepted in view 
of the political implications and the questionable military value of 
the forces. 

Senator Smrrn. I think General MacArthur testified that he was 
in accord with that view at that time. 

General Brapiey. General MacArthur was informed and he was in 
accord with it. And he in a conversation with General Collins on 
the 13th of July expressed his opposition to moving those forces from 
Formosa to Korea on the grounds that they would be ineffective and 
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also that they were needed on Formosa to secure Formosa against 
being taken by the Chinese Communists. 

In response to a request from the State Department for views on 
Formosa, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in July 1950 reaffirmed that 
Formosa was strategically important to the United States and that 
resistance by Chinese Nationalist forces was militarily important to 
the United States. 

They recommended denying Formosa to the Communists, modify- 
ing policy so as to grant military aid, and a survey of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces by General MacArthur and his staff. 

This survey was made—incidentally, this recommendation was ap- 
proved at this time by the State Department and a survey was made 
in August, and as a result initiation of shipments of critically needed 
ammunition was approved. 

The survey report made by General Fox, who was on General 
MacArthur’s staff, was received in September, and that was used to 
develop programs for military assistance to the Chinese Nationalist 
on Formosa. 

CONSIDERATIONS IN FORMOSA POLICY 


I think an important consideration is the fact that up until Novem- 
ber the Joint’ Chiefs of Staff considered there was less to be gained 
in utilization of Chinese Nationalists in Korea than would be lost if 
the Chinese Communists were provoked into entering the Korean 
conflict in great extent. 

Another important consideration was a threat of invasion of For- 
mosa which seemed great in the summer and fall in view of the 
reported Chinese Communist concentrations for amphibious opera- 
tions. In late November, after the Chinese Communists had appeared 
in force in Korea, General MacArthur recommended that he be author- 
ized to negotiate with the Chinese Nationalists for use of certain of 
their forces in Korea. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied that the proposal was being con- 
sidered, and they cited certain political objections to it. At the end 
of December, General MacArthur recommended among other things 
the use of Chinese Nationalist forces from Formosa to reinforce in 
Korea and to take diversionary action against the Chinese mainland. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 9, in answer to General Mac- 
Arthur, indicated the use of Chinese Nationalists in Korea was not 
favored due to their probable usefulness elsewhere and improbability 
of a decisive contribution from them in Korea. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff tentative agreement on courses of action 
which have been talked about so much here, dated January 12, did 
include the use of these Chinese Nationalist forces against the main- 
land if feasible but not in Korea, and near the end of January the 
1951 supplemental program for the army military assistance from 
Formosa was approved, and air and navy programs were approved in 
late February. 

And in March the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended establishment 
of a military assistance advisory group and training mission for For- 
mosa. This was approved by our Government, and the mission is 
now in Formosa. A total military-aid program of something like 
$300 million has been studied and recommended for the Nationalists 
on Formosa to be provided in due course. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND MAC ARTHUR POLICY ON FORMOSA 


Senator Sarru. Is not that policy which you have been discussing 
there practically in line with General MacArthur’s position with re- 
gard to Formosa, except the interpretation has been made by some 
that he was advocating an attack on the mainland from Formosa ? 
It was brought out this morning, I think, by Senator George, that 
General MacArthur never advocated an attack on the mainland. 
He advocated taking the wraps off and leaving it up to Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalists to take the course they saw fit to threaten 
the Chinese Communists and hoping to divert the troops putting pres- 
sure on us in Korea. 

General Braptey. I said in answer to that question that the only 
military danger is if by so doing he lessens the capability of defending 
Formosa. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Smiru. There might be a difference between a large-scale 
invasion, Which might call for a great deal of shipping and so on, 
and an attack where they might send a force over and make a beach- 
head, which I understand from Dean Rusk’s speech the other day we 
were inclined to approve of. 

General Braptry. Well, I have not read his statement. I was out 
on the west coast and missed it. But they do have some Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces now on those small islands off the coast which can be 
used for such purposes. 


DUTIES OF THE JCS 


Senator Smiru. Now, General, to go to another subject. I am not 
quite clear in my mind as to the powers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Do they make decisions or do the Joint Chiefs meet and make recom- 
mendations which are reported to you as Chairman, and then those 
recommendations go to the President and his group of national 
security advisers? Would major policy, for example, be determined 
by the Joint Chiefs, or would that be recommended and then cleared 


by you through the P resident’ s group? 

General Braver. I think it might be well to just read it out of the 
law. I think it is set forth pretty well in the law itself. It says in 
section 211, beginning with subsection B 

Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties in addition 
to such other duties as the President or the Secretary of Defense may direct: 

1. Preparation of strategic plans and provisions for the strategic direction of 
the military forces; 

2. Preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military services 
of logistic responsibility in accordance with such plans; 

3. Establishment of unified commands in strategic areas; 

4. Review of major material and personnel requirements of the military forces 
in accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

5. Formulation of policies for joint training of the military forces; 

6. Formulation of policies for coordinating the military education of members 
of the military forces; and 

7. Providing United States representation on the military staff committee of 
the United Nations in accordance with provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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All of this, you see, pertains to the preparation for war. 

Now, after any fighting starts we are working under the arrange- 
ment or under the requirement that any directives to a field com- 
mander, that is fighting a war, will be cleared by the Secretary of 
Defense; and if there are political implications, by the State Depart- 
ment, and then final approval by the President, before they are sent 
to the field commander. 

So, to that extent we prepare the directives for the military opera- 
tions. 

Now, there was one case, as I mentioned the other day, in which 
there was a question that arose as to whether or not there should be 
included in the JCS, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, directive to General 
MacArthur, certain political reasonings, and at our request those were 
taken out of the directive and sent separately by the President on 
January 13, so that our directives, and the one that went out on Janu- 
ary 12, were purely military. 

Senator Sairxn. And that, as I understand it, was in reply to a 
request that General MacArthur had made on January 11 for in- 
structions. 


MESSAGES IN THE RECORD 


I asked you the last time you were here, I think, if you would put 
the full text of the request to General MacArthur into the record and 
also the full text of that military directive of January 12. I am just 
checking up again because I think it is important that we have the full 
text of both of those documents in order to fill in what you testified 
to right now. 

I did not see them in the transcript, so I am wondering if they were 
presented for the record. 

General Braptey. I thought I read the directive of the 12th. Ican 
read you a paraphrase of General MacArthur’s message on the tenth 
if you would like to have it at this time. 

Senator Smirn. That is the 10th or the 11th? 

General Braptey. The 10th, sir. 

Senator Smiru. The 10th? 

General Bravery. January 10th. 

Senator Smirn. I did not mean to go into that now. If they have 
already been put into the record or you have given us quite an exten- 
sive bit of testimony in relation with those documents to your previous 
testimony, so I do not think it is necessary for you to do that. 

General Braptey. The directive of the 12th, a paraphrase of it, 
went into the record the other day. 

Senator SmirH. It went in? 

General Braptey. The paraphrase of General MacArthur’s message 
to the Joint Chiefs on the 10th has not been put in the record. 

Senator Smiru. Let us put it in now, if it 1s not toolong. Is it very 
long ? 

General Braptey. No, sir; it is about a page and a half, sir. If you 
would like for me to read it into the record now, I will do so. 

Chairman Russety. Let him read it. 

Senator Smrru. I think we might have it read into the record now. 
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MAC ARTHUR MESSAGE OF JANUARY 10 TO JCS 


General Braptey. This was a message to General MacArthur— 
from General MacArthur, headed “Personal for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” It is as follows: 


Personal for JCS. 


This refers to your message of January 9. Clarification requested of your 
directive in the light of its qualified requirements that (1) I continue to defend 
in successive positions subject to my basic mission of protecting Japan and to 
primary consideration of the safety of my troops; and (2) that if in my judg- 
ment it becomes evident that evacuation is essential to avoid severe loss of ma- 
tériel and men that I withdraw from Korea to Japan. 

In view of the self-evident fact that as presently constituted my command is 
of strength insufficient to hold a position in Korea and protect simultaneously 
Japan against external assault, strategic dispositions taken in the present situa- 
tion must be based upon overriding political policy establishing the relativity 
of American interests in the Far East. That a beachhead line can be held by 
our existing forces for a limited time in Korea, there is no doubt, but this could 
not be accomplished without losses. Whether or not such losses were regarded 
as “severe,” would to a certain extent depend upon the connotation one gives the 
term. The command was committed to the Korean campaign to fight the North 
Korean invasion army which in due course was effectively destroyed. It was 
not the intent that it engage the armies of the Chinese nation and had there 
been foreseeable prospects that it would find it necessary to do so in its own 
defense, doubtless it would not have been committed at all. The troops are 
embittered by the shameful propaganda which has falsely condemned their 
fighting qualities and courage in misunderstood retrograde maneuver, are tired 
from a long and difficult campaign, and unless the political basis upon which they 
are asked to trade life for time is clearly delineated, fully understood, and so 
impelling that the hazards of battle are accepted cheerfully, their morale will 
become a serious threat to their battle efficiency. 

I am in full agreement, as I stated in my message of December 30 in reply 
to your message of the same date, with your estimate that the conditions and 
limitations, namely: no reinforcements, no measures permissible against China’s 
continental military potential, continued restrictions upon Chinese Nationalist 
military action, and the concentration in the Korean-Manchurian sector of 
China’s military force, will eventually render untenable the military position of 
the command in Korea. In the absence of overriding political considerations, 
under these conditions the command should be withdrawn from the peninsula 
just as rapidly as it is feasible tactically to do so. If, on the other hand, the 
primary political interests of the United States in the Far East lies in holding 
a position in Korea and thus pinning down a large segment of the Chinese mili- 
tary potential, the military course is implicit in political policy and we should 
be prepared to accept any attendant hazard to Japan’s security and whatever 
casualties result. 

The issue involves a decision of highest national and international importance, 
far above the competence of a theater commander guided largely by incidents 
affecting the tactical situation developing upon a very limited field of action, 
and really boils down to the question of whether or not the United States intends 
to evacuate Korea. Nor is it a decision which should be left to the initiative of 
enemy action which would in effect be the determining criterion under a rea- 
sonable interpretation of your message. Therefore my query amounts to this: 
Is it the present objective of United States political policy to minimize losses b) 
evacuation as soon as it can be accomplished, or to maintain a military position 
in Korea—indefinitely, for a limited time? 

Under the extraordinary limitations and conditions imposed upon the com- 
mand in Korea, as I have pointed out, its military position is untenable, but it 
ean hold, if overriding political considerations so dictate, for any length of 
time up to its complete destruction. Your clarification requested. 


JCS ANSWER OF JANUARY 12 TO MAC ARTHUR 


Chairman Russeiu. Have you read the clarification that you sent 
him? Did you read that? 

General Brapiey. I read it in the record the other day, but it 
might be clearer if it was repeated. 
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Senator Smrru. I think it is important to have the two documents 
together, what General MacArthur requested in the way of a directive, 
and what the reply was. If it is already in, it can be done by reference, 
and I would be satisfied with that. 

Chairman Russe... It is perfectly all right. I do not object to its 
being read again. 

Senator Smiru. In that case, let us have it read again. 

General Braptxy. This is the answer to MacArthur on the 12th of 
January from the Joint Chiefs, and this is the one which suffered 
1 day’s delay because it was a question of whether or not to put in 
political considerations in the same message or whether to limit this 
one to military and follow it by political, and the latter decision was 
made, and this is the military directive here. 

Senator Smiru. As I understand, this is the military directive, and 
the President followed with the political of the 13th? 

General Brapiey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smrru. But in the meantime the Joint Chiefs also had their 
research report which covers those four controversial points. 

General Braptey. That is a different study, to be taken in case of 
certain eventualities. 

The message to General MacArthur on January 12, 1951, from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was, in substance, and is paraphrased as follows: 


We are forced to the conclusion, based upon all the factors known to us, in- 
cluding particularly those presented by you in your present message, that it is 
infeasible under existing conditions, including sustained major effort by Com- 
munist China, to hold the position in Korea for a protracted period. 

It would be to our national interest, however, and also to the interest of the 
UN, before you issue firm instructions for initiation of evacuation of troops from 
Korea, to gain some further time for essential military and diplomatic consulta- 
tions with UN countries participating in Korean effort. 

It is important also to future of UN and NATO organizations to the United 
States prestige world-wide, and to efforts to organize anti-Communist resistance 
in Asia that maximum practicable punishment be inflicted on Communist aggres- 
sors and that Korea not be evacuated unless actually forced by military con- 
siderations. 

In Washington it is not possible to evaluate present state of morale and com- 
bat efficiency of UN forces. 

[Deleted ] 

In your messages of December 30, 1950, and January 4, 1951, you had indicated 
that it would not be necessary to make an anticipatory decision to evacuate until 
our forees had arrived at the old Pusan beachhead. 

Including consideration of factors outlined above, your estimate is desired as 
to timing and conditions under which you will have to issue instructions to 
evacuate Korea. 

Directives contained in paragraph C our message of January 9 meanwhile 
remain in effect. 


Immediately after this message was approved by the President, 
General Collins and General Vandenberg left that evening for Korea 
so as to get a first-hand knowledge of the actual condition of the 
morale and the fighting capabilities of the troops in Korea. 


ROLE OF JANUARY 12 STUDY IN MAC ARTHUR THINKING 


Senator Smrrn. I got the impression from General MacArthur’s 
testimony that when it was decided that they would not evacuate, they 
were to hold there, it was at that point that he thought he was working 
along with the Joint Chiefs in those four points in the controversial 
study of January 12; and I am wondering whether he was ever advised 
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that those recommendations of the Joint Chiefs were not to be fol- 
lowed. 

That is what troubles me. 

General Brap.tey. They were never sent to him as a directive, and I 
should think that he would have known that they were not a directive, 
because the January 12 study was first presented to him and explained 
to him personally by General Collins, who can tell you first hand about 
it when he gets here, but it was first presented to him by, in person, 
General Collins. And I understood from talking to General Collins 
that he explained to him it was a study. 

It was later sent to General MacArthur by more or less routine pro- 
cedure in the form of a message dated January 22. 

In other words, it was not sent immediately, because General Collins 
arried it to him; and, of course, as I said, the other day, when you 
consider any one JCS paper, unless you consider the whole series of 
papers dealing with that subject, you do not get the full picture. And 
in this case the full picture was not sent in a telegram. Whether or 
not it was all presented by General Collins when he presented it to him 
orally, I don’t know, and he can answer that better than I can. 

Senator Smiru. I think it is one of the important matters in this 
whole discussion here, whether General MacArthur understood fully 
that he was not working along the line of those four recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs and that other document. At least, he im- 
plied that in his testimony. 


CONTACT BETWEEN JCS AND THE PRESIDENT 


Now, to follow up a little bit on the Joint Chiefs—you testified, 
General Bradley, that on April 6 you were at the White House with 
this group—the President and others—and that it was suggested that 
the matter as to whether or not General MacArthur should be removed 
go over until Sunday, (and you were asked to check with the Joint 
Chiefs as to the milits ry reasons for or against the removing of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Now, you testified also that on Sunday, April 8, you met with the 
Joint Chiefs, and then after meeting with them, you met with General 
Marshall. You gave us the reasons this morning—military reasons— 
why it seemed desirable to remove General MacArthur. I want to 
ask this question: 

Were the Joint Chiefs ever directly in contact with the President 
on this matter, or did they meet separately with you and then you 
reported to General Marshall and then you and General Marshall 

together reported to the President that these were the views of the 
Joint Chiefs? 

General Braptey. The Joint Chiefs—the three Chiefs of Staff did 
not meet with the President. 

The President on Saturday directed General Marshall to get the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the military point of view, 
and that was obtained from the Chiefs and given to General Marshall 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Then when we met on Monday, General Marshall asked me to repeat 
the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the reasons why they took 
those views, to the President; and I did that. 
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Senator Smirx. But the Joint Chiefs were not present at any of 
the discussions in regard to the removal ? 

General Braptry. Not present with the President; no. 

Senator Smrru. No. 

General Braptey. I carried their views to the President for them, 
sir. 

Senator Smrrn. And then the decision to dismiss General MacAr- 
thur abruptly was made without the Joint Chiefs having anything to 
do with it. They had no part in the abrupt dismissal at all ? 

General Brapiey. The Joint Chiefs merely stated their views from 
a military point of view as to why General MacArthur should be 
relieved, and those were stated to General Marshall. The Joint Chiefs 
were present with General Marshall. They were not present with the 
President. 


TIMING OF DISMISSAL 


Senator Smiru. Were they asked whether in their judgment this 
act had to be taken suddenly rather than contact General MacArthur 
first and avoid all this humiliation of the general ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t believe the matter of timing was discussed 
by the Chiefs. ! 

Senator Smiru. That is what I assumed—the Joint Chiefs were not 
in on that particular discussion. 

General Braver. The Chiefs did discuss the possibility of reliev- 
ing him of command in Korea and not in Japan. They discussed that 
angle of it, and they felt that that could not be done very well, be- 
cause it would be a rere unusual situation where General Ridgway 
would be operating in Korea with all his bases back in somebody 
else’s command. So the military feasibility of that was discussed, 
but the method of the relief, I don’t remember that that—and the 
timing of the release—I don’t believe that was discussed between 
General Marshall and the Chiefs. 


BRINGING MAC ARTHUR HOME FOR CONSULTATION 


Senator Smira. Did you ever consider the possibility of asking 
General MacArthur to come on here to consider this difference of 
opinion on strategy or having some member of the Joint Chiefs or 
yourself posibly going to Korea, I mean to Tokyo, to discuss it with 
General MacArthur ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t believe the method of relief was discussed 
along that line. I think in arriving at their final views as to the mili- 
tary reasons why he should be relieved, I think there was some discus- 
sion—well, if he is not relieved, is there some step we can take to try 
to straighten the matter out? I think some of those things were 
discussed, but they were not included in the reasons why, but merely 
steps that might be taken in case he was not relieved by the President. 

Chairman Russext. I will allow you this last question, but your 
time is up. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. Just this last question. 
When General MacArthur was here I asked him specifically if he had 
been invited to come to Washington to discuss this matter or if any 
one of the Joint Chiefs or a representative of the President had gone 
to Tokyo to discuss it with him. General MacArthur agreed that if 
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there was a difference in judgment as to strategy and he had been re- 
quested to turn his command over to General Ridgway, he would have 
said, “Of course I would have. I was seeking a directive of what was 
the right thing to do. I would have turned it over if I had been 
requested without any nanan 

The record shows that. I did not give his answer very correctly, 
but the record is very clear on that. T am still in great doubt in my 
mind as to the justice that was done him as a five-star general with 
such a great career. It could not be that you had to act in a ‘day. 
There was no crisis pending at that time. 

Why didn’t the group think in terms of going to the general and 

requesting him to turn his command over? Then you “could have 
discussed with him the whole situation of the Japanese treaty and 
the effect it might have of giving up the SCAP job, those things, and 
things that are giving us so much concern now because of his removal 
from the Japan situation. 

I think it is a very serious matter from the standpoint of the whole 
country, and I want a good reason why it had to be done in a great 
rush with a group of eminent men like yourself considering it. Can 
you clarify that for me? 

General Braptey. Well, the decision to relieve General MacAr- 
thur and the timing of the release was made by the President, sir, 
and was not included in these views, that is the method of relief and 
the timing was not included in the views of the Joint Chiefs. 

It was not their responsibility. It was the President’s responsibility 
to make the decision and decide upon the timeliness. 

Senator Smirn. I have some more questions, Mr. Chairman, but I 
will reserve them on the second round. 

Chairman Russetx. I am afraid you will be compelled to. 

Senator Smirn. Well, I do it gladly without being compelled to 
do it. 

Chairman Russeti. Gentlemen, there has been considerable com- 
plaint about the acoustics in this room, and in view of the fact that 
our visiting audience has declined considerably at this stage of the 
procee ding, I thought it might be well for us to try meeting tomorrow 
down in the Armed Services Committee room. ‘It probably will be 
necessary for us to return here before the hearings are concluded, 
but I think we would all feel a little easier asking our questions if 
we were downstairs, and we can take care of the audience there that 
we have had for the last 2 or 3 days without any difficulty. 

Is there any objection to trying that? Senator Brew ster particu- 
larly has been complaining about the acoustics. If there is no ob- 
jection we will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in the Armed 
Services Committee room. 

The other procedural matter to which I adverted will, of course, 
have to wait the return of the member of the committee involved. We 
will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Thank you very much, General Bradley. 

(Whereupon at 1:10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to recon- 
vene on Tuesday, May 22, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1951 


ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICE AND THE 
CoMMITTrE ON ForeiGn Revations, 
Untrep Srares Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:05 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally, (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), George, 
Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith (New 
Jersey), Hickenlooper, Lodge, Tobey, Byrd, Johnson (Texas), Hunt, 
Stennis, Long, Bridges, Saltonstall, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
Chief of Staff, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russert. All right, gentlemen. There are two matters 
I desire to call to the attention of the committee before we start the 
examination of General Bradley this morning. 


STATUS OF REQUESTS FROM DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


I have been in almost constant contact with the Department of 
Defense with respect to the material that has been requested by the 
committee. 

Senator Witry. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, you are talking to 
those down that table. If you turn around the other way, we can get 
the benefit of it too. 

Chairman Russetn. I have received a letter this morning from Mr. 
Larkin in accordance with my request that he furnish a summariza- 
tion of the status of requests that have been made to him showing the 
information requested that has been furnished, and the status of the 
request of that which has not been supplied yet. 

General Mudge has the copy of that letter and that summarization, 
and if any Senator wishes to see the status of his requests, he is at 
liberty to do so. If he has any further suggestions as to any action 
that might be taken by the Chair or by the committee to secure the 
information requested, I shall be glad to have him submit it to the 
Chair. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR WILEY TO SENATOR RUSSELL 


Now gentlemen, there is another matter before we proceed that I 
wish to bring to your attention. On Friday afternoon rather late as 
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I was emerging from the conference with the House on ‘the military 
manpower bill, “I was met by a group of reporters. 

They brought to my attention a publicity release b the senior 
Senator from Wi isconsin, Mr. Wiley. It is headed “For release 8 
a.m. Saturday” and bears the headline that “Wiley protests to Russell 
against whitewash and washout tendency of Joint Hearings thus far.” 

“I went on up to my office, of course, without any comment and found 
there the letter from the senior Senator from Wisconsin. I wish to 
read this letter to the committee at this time. It is addressed to me. 


Re whitewash on washout hearings. 


Hon. RicHarp RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Thursday, May 17, in the joint hearings of our two 
committees, I stated: 

“Will the chairman ascertain from the Chief Executive whether he would be 
willing that the participants in those conversations or gatherings give us what 
was said and if not (that is, if Mr. Truman refuses) is his refusal based upon 
the general thesis, that it would be damaging to the public interest if the informa- 
tion were given.’ 

You stated in reply that if a letter were addressed to you, asking for such 
information, you would transmit it “to the proper authority.” 

Then I commented: “You shall receive the letter, sir.” 

However, yesterday afternoon, the President stated in effect to his press 
conference that his conversations with his advisors before coming to decisions 
were his business and his business alone. 

This pronouncement of the President answers quite clearly, albeit very un- 
satisfactorily, one of the questions I was going to ask him in my letter, namely, 
whether the President would release his staff from any pledge, open or implied, 
to keep their conversations with him confidential, The President apparently 
will not release his staff from such a pledge—going on the theory that neither 
the public nor the Senate has any right to get such detailed information relating 
to the recall of General MacArthur or for that matter, any sullsequent question 
which we will raise in committee. 

It is my contention that circumstances which led up to a decision affecting 
the whole future peace of the world definitely are the people’s business and 
must be revealed to the people’s representatives. If the President is allowed to 
maintain his iron curtain over this information regarding events leading to 
MacArthur’s dismissal, we will never be able to lift the iron curtain over other 
events which led to the downfall of Nationalist China, the blunders at Yalta, 
Teheran, Potsdam, and any other critical issues which our committees may want 
to explore. Now, Mr. Chairman, no one has fought harder than I to preserve 
the system of checks and balances between three separate and coequal branches 
of government. But I ask now how can the Congress check and balance abuses 
of Presidential power, errors of Presidential commission or omission, if it can- 
not even get the facts? Are we to legislate in the dark; is the past to be 
shrouded in secrecy; is our policy in the future to be based on severely limited 
information? 

We 96 Senators were elected to represent 154,000,000 people. We cannot go 
back to those people and tell them that decisions affecting the lives of 150,000 
American boys fighting in Korea—that such decisions and their origins are the 
“President’s business and his alone.” 

I want to point out that the President has not stated that the disclosure of 
the facts as to his conversations, consultations, and conversations—that such 
disclosures would be harmful to the public interest. He has simply stated an 
arbitrary edict that whether his conversations affect the national security or not, 
they are nobody else’s business but his. 

I hesitate to conclude at this early stage, but I must say that from the way the 
joint hearings have proceeded thus far they may end up being considered not 
only a whitewash but a washout. I hope that future events may not justify such 
a conclusion. I am not making these remarks on the basis of any individuals or 
personalties involved but solely on the basis of objection to the “cover-up” tactics 
thus far condoned by the joint committee majority. 
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Let me also state that as One who has supported bipartisan foreign policy in 
Europe in every single one of its stages since the end of the second World War, 
I deeply resent any charge or any innuendo to the effect that my own or my 
minority colleagues’ approach is partisan in its goal or in its motivation. We 
are simply trying to get the facts, letting the chips fall where they may, because 
we feel that a country which has suffered some 66,000 casualties including over 
11,000 dead, is entitled to know everything that led up to such losses and worse 
losses to come so long as such information does not violate national security. 
It is the committee majority which has been partisan in its frantic desire tu 
cover-up and whitewash. 

I would appreciate your courtesy in transmitting this respectful message. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

Now, gentlemen, when this committee met for its organization on 
April 30, I made a statement to the committee with respect to pro- 
cedure, and it was approved by the committee without objection. 

I stated that where any member of the committee desired any docu- 
ment, information, or fact that was in the custody of the executive 
branch of the Government, if the member of the committee would ad- 
dress to me a letter briefly describing the information sought, that I 
would be glad, as the agent of the committee, in my capacity as chair- 
man, to use every resource available to me, to undertake to get the com- 
mittee the information. 

I read this communication three or four times. 

In my opinion, it does not comply with the procedure outlined, and 
is vague and indefinite as to any fact it might seek. 

It is, instead, as I regard it, a rather serious reflection upon the 
integrity and motives of a majority of the members of this com- 
mittee. 

Now, as chairman of this committee, and its agent, I have not 
thought it was proper for me to transact the business of the committee 
in the press. Bias however, decided in my own mind, that this 
communication does not fall within the procedure which we have 
outlined. 

Unless I am instructed by the committee to the contrary, I do not 
propose to forward it to any branch of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Of course if the committee sees fit to instruct me to forward it to any 
portion of the executive branch of the Government, I shall comply 
with those instructions, as the representative of the committee. 

Senator Wier. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.x. Senator Wiley. 


PRESIDENT’S ROLE IN HEARINGS 


Senator Wirey. They haven’t bothered to read the various state- 
ments I have made, and I am very grateful to you that you have read 
them, because they have attempted to put words into my mouth. They 
tried to impute to me things I never said. 

I wish they would read my comments, therefore, before judging 
and coming to conclusions. For those comments I refer individuals 
to the May 21 Congressional Record, where beginning on page 5644, I 
reproduced the text of my releases thus far. 


83797—51—pt. 213 
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The first release related to my letter to the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, Senator Russell, which he 
just read, 

In that letter I made certain observations against the President’s 
contention at the White House conference, which preceded General 
MacArthur’s dismissal, that it was his business and his business alone. 

I make no formal request on the President. I make that clear. 
Because he had made that statement after I had made the previous 
statement in the record here. Then he talked. That is the sequence 
of events. 

Then he said it was his business. I implied, however, that I felt 
that the Nation would applaud a reversal of the decision on his part, 
that the Nation would applaud if the President were to announce, “1 
do not intend to hide anything. I release General Bradley and all 
other individuals to participate in such conferences from any pledge, 
open or implied, to keep those converations confidential.’ 

I repeat I made no formal request on the President, and I told you 
why. I merely submitted observations to him through the chairman 
of the joint committee. I asked that the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee transmit those observations to the President. He says now he 
doesn’t think he should. That is okay with me. 

I will present some personally to him myself. I presented my case 
in effect before the bar of public opinion, just as I have been pre- 
senting what I feel to be constructive suggestions for a long time before 
that bar. 

The second release consisted of my statement to the effect that con- 
sideration might be given to inviting the President to testify before 
our joint committee. 

Tam sure if some of you people were President, you wouldn’t hesitate 
in the public interest, and it surely is a matter of public interest. I 
am just back from the State, wasn’t here yesterday morning, and I 
know what I am talking about in the Middle West. 

I further state if the President does not choose to testify, con- 
sideration might be given to having the joint committee subpena. 
I said “consideration.” I didn't say “subpena him.” 

I pointed out that some individuals who had not thought the issue 
out or had not consulted constitutional law might think that the 
idea of subpenaing the President is absolutely absurd, Nothing of 
the sort. I have quoted Chief Justice Marshall in the 1808 decision 
in the Aaron Burr case. If you want to read something that would 
be stimulating to all of us, read what the counsel, Botts, said on that 
occasion, what he said were the rights of the public, and it was his 
argument that brought about John Marshall’s decision that, issued the 
subpena to the President of the United States. 

If anyone here thinks that John Marshall’s decision can be lightly 
dismissed, I suggest they look up the biography of that great jurist. 
I want to point rout, however, that I ver v definitely did not state that 
I was going to request the committee to subpena the President or that 
1 was going to request the committee to invite the President to testify. 

I merely made a suggestion before the bar of public opinion. I 
stated when asked by reporters that if members of the joint committee 
see any merit in my proposal, I hope that might follow through on it. 

If, on the other hand, they did not like the proposal that was their 
prerogative and I for one would not press the issue because I believe 
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that to the greatest extent possible there should be united action in a 
joint committee. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


I might stop here and ask, Mr. Chairman, what we are here for. 
We are here to get the facts; we are here to develop the truth. And 
why was the committee brought into being? Was it to get just part 
of the picture? 

I should just like to present one further thought. There have been 
various inspired newspaper reports to the effect that the Senator from 
Wisconsin was a party to a strategy of getting some administration 
witness. I say that is a damned lie. I never talked with any of 
my associates until just a few minutes before I saw the chairman 
the other day, and that was after the matter had broken here in 
committee. 

There was no strategy of any kind nor any thought, and I want 
to say if you look through my record you will not find that I have 
attacked personally one individual. I would like to reiterate that 
it has been my intention neither in this hearing nor any other pro- 
ceeding in the 12 years I have been in the Senate to get anyone. 
I do not believe in attacking personalities. I do not believe in smear- 
ing individuals. 

I believe in getting at the issue and fighting for principles, and 
whether you people believe it or not, I say that one of the most vital 
principles is involved in this case that has ever come before any com- 
mittee or before the Senate. 

I also believe in securing the facts. I haven’t been a trial lawyer 
for thirty-odd years without knowing some of the tactics, the psycho- 
logical tactics that go on, and go on in Government, teo. I want to 
know why MacArthur was fired and so does the public. Have we 
got the answer? 

Senator McMauon. Yes. 

Senator Witey. We will see about that later. Is there anything 
wrong with the approach? I would like someone to tell me. 

The gentleman says yes, we have got the answer already, the case 
isn’t closed. I say you have become advocates instead of investgators. 
In this committee you are supposed to investigate, you are not sup- 
posed to arrive at your conclusion after one witness has told you 
conclusions. 

I have never sought to embarrass any individual. I have never 
sought to belittle any individual and I challenge someone in the Sen- 
ate here to say that. 

I am not interested in individuals or personalities as such except 
insofar as they convey facts and insofar as they stand for or lack 
certain like principles. 

In summary let me say my whole aim has been to make what I feel 
to be respectfully constructive suggestions to this joint committee and 
to the American people. As a mimority member, leader of the minor- 
ity party on the Foreign Relations Committee, I ask you what Vanden- 
berg would have done in a case like that. I know what he thought of 
MacArthur. He is gone. I know what he would do. He would get 
up on his feet like I think I have and stand for principle. 

I have received a great many telegrams and letters endorsing my 
effort to try to get the facts for the public. I intend to persist in that 
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endeavor, but I am not aiming at getting anyone or sparing anyone. 
Fundamentally I have been seeking to strengthen the legislative branch 
rather than to see it further undermined and weakened. 

I respect the right of my colleagues to differ with me as they see 
fit, but I will not Geok down one iota in my personal contention that 
the legislative branch is entitled to the facts and that an investigating 
committee is supposed to investigate rather than to become a rubber 
stamp or arrive before the thing is all through at conclusions. 

Now I know how the news has gone out. One newspaperman came 
to me just yesterday after I got back from Wisconsin and he said, 
“Well, you notice what happens. The minute you dare to oppose 
anyone in Government or stand for a principle, see what happens?” 
i “All I have to do is to send word to the hounds and the hounds will 

ay.” 

Look at the cartoons, look at the noted columnists. Not having 
studied the legal principle involved at all, they don’targuethat. They 
just sort of smear ironically, sort of indulge in light-headed state- 
ments. Why? They don’t want the public to get the issue. 


PERSONALITIES AND FACTS 


Aren’t they interested in the facts? Well, I never said that 
the committee isa whitewash. I want that straight. Isee the gentle- 
man from Arkansas has just come into the room. What a beautiful 
statement he made after someone had said that I said the committee 
had whitewashed. 

I said if we don’t get the facts, it will be a whitewash or a wash-out. 
Can anyone deny that if we do not get the facts ? 

I saw several other of my brethren who thought that they had 
to go off the deep end and indulge in personalities. That is no argu- 
ment. Lincoln said—and I have used it a hundred times and won 
lawsuits with it—‘that when I notice a man is always damning the 
opposition, indulging in personality, it is sure evidence he has got 
a damn poor case of his own.” 

Let us argue the facts and the principles that are involved here. 

That is what Senator George dia. too. He did a grand job. 

Senator Jonnson. Will the Senator yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeti. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Wizey. He said there was no immunity, but he said there 
was the pavvilege; and many questions arise as to who can exercise 
the privilege in a case like this. Is it a governmental privilege? The 
courts have held it was the privilege of government and not the wit- 
ness. 

There is also the question—If there was a privilege, which I deny 
here, is there a waiver? 

There is also the question whether or not the President of the United 
States will say that it is against the public interest. If he does, that 
closes it. But he has not said that. He said it is up to him personally. 

Now I will yield. 

Senator Jounson. To whom does the Senator 

Senator Witey. I can’t hear you. 

Senator Jounson. To whom does the Senator from Wisconsin refer 
in the next to last sentence of his letter to the chairman of this com- 
mittee when he says, and I quote, “It is the committee majority which 
has been partisan in its frantic desire to cover up and whitewash ?” 
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Senator Wier. The majority is the majority party. _ 

Senator Jounson. Well, the Senator from Texas has been sitting 
here next to the Senator from Massachusetts and we have been vot- 
ing alike on the matter. I should think if because I am a Democrat 
I am to be charged with covering up and whitewash and my vote is 
identical with the Senator from Massachusetts, that he would be sub- 
ject to the accusation of “covering up and whitewash.” 

Senator Witey. Well, you are entitled, of course, to your conclu- 
sions here. On the contrary, I have pointed out very clearly that it 
would be wholly premature to judge a committee at this stage, but I 
have said that if it persists in its present policies, it will end up by 
being considered a whitewash and a wash-out. 

I repeat, I suggest that those who are so quick to criticize take a 
little time out and read what they think they are criticizing before 
— themselves against something they may not quite under- 
stand. 

Now I felt in view of what I read in the papers coming in, in view 
of what continues to go on in cartoons, I as a member of this com- 
mittee would just express myself in that way, and I call your atten- 
tion I am not indulging in personalities, I am simply claiming defi- 
nitely and clearly, gentlemen, that we should have the facts. 

Chairman Russe.y. The Chair has stated his position with respect 
to this communication. 

PROCEDURE 


If there is no motion, the Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

On page 1976 of the record of May 15, we found that the Senator 
from Massachusetts protected his position, and I will read a brief 
statement so that there can be no confusion, or charges or acrimony : 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would the Senator yield for a question of procedure, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator WILEY. Without losing any of my time. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have a matter on which I would like to be over on 
the floor at 12 o’clock, and I would not like to lose my place in asking my 
questions. 

Chairman Russe... I will have to submit that to the committee. We have 
a request from Senator Saltonstall that he not lose his place in the questioning. 
Is there any objection to the Senator from Massachusetts not losing his place? 
The Chair hears none. 

Senator Saltonstall, you are recognized. 

Senator Fuiericutr. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Has this other matter been disposed of? Are we going forward 
with the regular questioning ? 

Chairman Russeti. That is my intention, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. I apologize. I had set a hearing of the RFC, 
and was chairman and wasn’t here. 

I didn’t realize this was coming up this morning. 

If I may be permitted 2 or 3 minutes, I would like to comment on the 
observations, part of which I heard, made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Chairman Russeit. The Chair is very loath to carry this matter 
ony further. ° 

towever, inasmuch as the Senator from Arkansas was mentioned by 
name, I think he should be recognized. 
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Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to the 
Senator from Arkansas, are we not going to proceed in regular order 
here, since we have General Bradley here, and everybody is here to 
hear his testimony ¢ 

I make that observation, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Russet. The Chair will permit the committee to settle 
the matter. The Chair had to make a disposition of the communica- 
tion from a member of the committee. I thought the Senator from 
Wisconsin was entitled to be heard. 

I was leaving it to the committee; and the Senator from Wisconsin 
was heard at some length. 

He mentioned partic cularly the Senator from Arkansas, by name, and 
in view of that fact, I thought it was appropriate that the Chair would 
allow the Senator from Arkansas an opportunity to speak. 

Senator Futsricut. It won’t take long. I have no written state- 
ment. 

Chairman Russetx. I hope that the committee won't get off into a 
prolonged debate on a matter of this kind, unless the committee desires 
to take some action on it. 

If the committee desires to take action, that is another thing. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewster. I think the Senator from Arkansas should 
understand that before he came in the chairman did state that he 
did not intend to submit this to the President. 

Chairman Russe... Nor to any other agency. 

Senator Brewster. The Senator from Wisconsin said it was all 
right with him. 

I think the Senator should understand that so far as the committee 
is concerned, it is disposed of, but I think the courtesy should be ex- 
tended to the Senator from Arkansas to make his observations. 

Chairman Russe. I will recognize the Senator if he wishes to be 
heard on a point of personal privilege, but I hope he will pardon me 
in saying so, but I hope he does not invoke any lengthy discussion. 


INTEGRITY OF THE HEARINGS 


Senator Fuierient. I would like to say, particularly to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, that whatever I may have said was not intended as a 
personal reference at. all. 

The observation that I made the other day—that I originally made— 
bearing on this general subject was apropos of a remark made by the 
Senator from California. 

My concern has been—it is not a matter of personality at all—that 
this: hearing be so conducted that the people of this country would feel 
that they had the truth of the matter, and that it was not a whitewash. 
I was really seeking to try to persuade the Senator from California, 
particularly, and the Senator from Wisconsin, secondarily, after he 
entered the matter, that we should be extremely careful not to use the 
word “whitewash,” which is a word that gained great currency last 
year with regard to the Tydings committee. 

Now, we know the effect of it on that committee. All Iam seeking, 
and sought then, to do was to minimize any such implications that 
might arise out of this hearing. 
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I think that it is extremely important that both parties and the 

ople begin to have confidence in what our purposes are, and in their 
yovernment. 

I have been greatly concerned with it in another connection, the 
RFC. I think we have gone a good way, and with the full cooperation 
of the Republican Party, I might say, in reestablishing some con- 
fidence in that agency. 

I feel the same way about this matter. I felt it was very dangerous 
when the attacks were made upon the integrity of the leading military 
people of our Government, and particularly in wartime. All I am 
seeking to do is to see that we come out of this hearing without its 
being partisan or without either side feeling that they had been mis- 
treated in the matter. 

Now, the vote that I cast the other day, I have been criticized for in 
somewhat the same way everybody is, I guess, when they do those 
things, but I was seeking merely to minimize this whole business of 
its being partisan. 

There were two elements in it: I voted with the Republican side, 
with the Senator from Wisconsin, partly for that reason, and partly 
because I felt that there should be no excuse for saying that anything 
was held back. 

I happened to feel that what was being held back was something 
to which we were not entitled, on the one hand, and the next is that it 
is not particularly germane or important to this inquiry. 

We differ on that substantive matter. I do, with the Senator from 
Wisconsin, but I certainly want to say now that I had no intention of 
having a question of personality arise in this. I thought it was the 
principle, and I regret that the Senator from Wisconsin has inter- 
preted my remarks in a personal way, because I have nothing but 
the highest regard for him, as he well knows, having, I believe, as I 
have evidenced it, in the association on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have to say on it. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LT. COL. CHESTER V. CLIFTON—Resumed 


Senator SALTonsTALL, General Bradley, I have just three or four 
questions. I was not here yesterday, but I read the record of what you 
said yesterday. There is one question that appeals to me. 

You stated that the first you heard of this matter of the release of 
General MacArthur came from a telephone call from someone, you 
did not remember who it was. 


INITIATION OF MOVE FOR DISMISSAL 


My question is: If you heard of the telephone call, and as a result, 
cautioned the Chiefs of Staff to be ready, the criticism of General 
MacArthur did not come from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it came 
from somebody up above the Joint Chiefs of Staff or from some other 
department to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Is that a fair interpretation ? 
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General Braptey. Senator, as I have said several times, I am sorry 
I cannot remember where the information came from that caused 
me to call this meeting. As I stated in answer to a later question in 
here, it may have come from someone in my own office who brought 
me a ticker announcement of the thing. 

It is my business to try to keep the Chiefs informed of what may 
come up and whether it was a telephone call or this ticker, I am sorry, 
I cannot remember. 

Senator SauronsraLt. What my point was—the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as such under your chairmanship were not at that time, on 
April 4, considering the dismissal or relief of General MacArthur. 

General Brapitey. No, except that we had been concerned over a 

eriod of time, as I stated yesterday, about various statements made 

y General MacArthur, which more or less indicated his unwillingness 
to carry out the war in Korea according to our ideas of trying to 
confine it to Korea, and his many statements which worried us as 
jeopardizing civilian control over the military. 

t wasn’t just a brand new thing, this thing had been going on for 
several months, as was illustrated by the fact that we sent him this 
directive on December 6. 

Senator Satronsratu. Now, I would like to ask two or three ques- 
tions on the policy regarding Korea. I refer to this Joint Chiefs of 
Staff report for Senate committees on Korean operations, 

Senator Writer. Will the Senator yield there! He used the date, 
the fourth. Was it the fourth or the fifth? 

Senator Sauronstauy. I thought the telephone call came on the 
Thursday, which was April 4. Is that correct? 

General Braptey. I believe Thursday—April 5, I believe. It was 
Thursday. i 

Senator SatronstaLy. Thursday, April 5, because you had your 
first message after the Security Council meeting on Friday, April 6. 

General Brapiey. The first meeting with the President was on 
Friday, April 6. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. So it was Thursday, April 5, when you re- 
ceived this telephone call. 


RESULTS OF MEETINGS OF DEFENSE AND STATE OFFICIALS 


Now, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff Report for the Senate Commit- 
tees on Korean Operations, page 93, paragraph numbered 17, you 
state—and I won’t read it all: 

In their meeting of 6 February 1951 the Joint Chiefs of Staff and conferees 
from the Department of State considered five possible lines of action as out- 
lined by representatives of the State Department: 

[ Deleted. ] 

Then on February 13 in paragraph 23 it states, and I quote: 

During the course of the discussion it became apparent to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that the Department of State would prefer not to express political ob- 
jectives with respect to Korea until military capabilities there were established. 
On the other hand, the consensus of the opinions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
that a political decision was required before there could be suitable determina 
tion of military courses of action, 

Therefore, on February 13 there was no specific policy with relation 
to Korea. Is that a fair statement? 
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General Braptey. I don’t think you could take it in that very form, 
Senator. The question of what your policy should be with relation to 
the 88th parallel or whether or not you should get out or whether or 
not you should reinforce the troops in Korea hinged to a great extent 
on what success we had against the Communists. 

At that time we were reasonably sure a new attack would come some- 
time in the spring, and if you can bump that off, as it were, you are in 
a much better position to negotiate than you would be if you couldn't 
contain it, or actually you would be in a better position than you were 
on February 6 when we discussed this matter. 

So that while the military would like to have some political guid- 
ance, which will help them formulate military policies in Korea, we 
can understand that until the situation is a little better known as to 
whether or not we can contain it, that the United Nations would have 
some trouble formulating policy. 

You might accept one thing under one condition and you wouldn’t 
accept such conditions under another. 

I believe that is in substance what this discussion was about in 
here—as to whether or not you could get a political decision out of 
the United Nations at this time, while it looked pretty black up to 
that time, but it was beginning to look better—whether or not you 
wanted them to make a political decision under those conditions or 
whether you wanted them to wait and make a political decision and 
furnish political guidance after things looked better. 

Senator Satronstautu. There was an agreement on affirmative pol- 
icy—more a wait-and-see-what-is-going-to-happen ? 

General Brapitey. That is correct. More wait-and-see and see 
whether or not we couldn’t be in a better position to formulate a po- 
litical policy. 

Senator Sarronsraty. Now, I refer to paragraph 38 on page 99: 

On March 15, 1951— 
now, that is just about a month after February 15— 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff held an informal conference with representatives of 
the Department of State and among other things discussed the Korean situa- 
tion. It appeared to be generally agreed that at some future meeting an agree- 
ment should be reached on the objectives in Korea. It was suggested that the 
Secretary of State talk to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. If this question was not settled before the next meeting, 
the question would be discussed at the Joint Chiefs of Staff-State Department 
meeting on that date. 

That would confirm the meeting of February 13. Still a month later 
there was no definite military, political, or diplomatic policy with 
relation to Korea. Is that a fair statement? 

General Braptey. That pertained primarily to whether or not we 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel in the spring, and at this time it was 
pretty much understood that we would not be able to get any political- 
military policy until we had been able to see what would happen to this 
next offensive. It is fact, of course, that this is still a wait-and-see 
proposition. . 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT POLICY IN KOREA 


Senator SattronsraLu. And then that wait-and-see proposition— 
what was important it seems to me, and interesting, certainly, that 
wait-and-see proposition developed into what I would call a negative 
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olicy, the negative policy of trying to stop the will of the Chinese to 
bea aggressors by killing them off or by stopping them in any other 
way. 

General Braptey. Well, that and the fact that this all added up to 
the proposed armistice terms, if you want to call it that, which our 
Government was discussing with the other governments involved in 
Korea, and which was sent over to General MacArthur for comment. 
These discussions all led up to that proposal which was being sub- 
mitted to the countries involved. This being a United Nations action, 
the political guidance more or less has to come from the United Na- 
tions. Of course, we show the leadership in it. But these discus- 
sions all led up to this proposal which we submitted to the other 
nations and submitted to General MacArthur for comment, and which 
he later announced himself and voided any chance of submitting it 
as a United Nations proposition. 

Senator SatronstaLL. What it comes down to then, General Brad- 
ley, and from listening to General Marshall would be my reaction— 
what it comes down to is that we hope through an aggressive resistance 
to the Chinese attacks that ultimately there will be an effort or an 
opportunity to end these operations in Korea? 

General Braptey. Yes,sir. We had thought here in March was one 
chance and were proposing such and getting a clearance from other 
nations on it, and that was then abandoned. We still hope that we 
will be in a position to again propose something through the United 
Nations which would end up in negotiations and cessation of hostilities. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. But as a result of these hearings there has 
been a more definite affirmative policy established, for instance, with 
relation to Formosa, with relation to the economic blockade, and with 
relation to the Nationalist troops of Chiang Kai-shek. That is a fair 
statement, is it not? 

General Bravery. No, sir; I 

Senator SaLTonstTaLt. A more affirmative policy has been estab- 
lished ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know that I would admit that. As far as 
the military is concerned, our policy has always been on Formosa 
that we should improve their equipment and their ability to hold 
Formosa. We do not want it to fall into hostile hands, and as far a 
the military point of view on Formosa, it has not changed. As far as 
our military view on economic sanctions, that has not changed. We 
have argued economic sanctions ever since China got into the Korean 
situation. 

Senator SarronstaLy. So that you feel from the military point of 
view that these hearings have brought out or certainly made public 
the policy on the diplomatic side, on the political side, along the lines 
that the military had hoped they would make them clea r! 

General Braptey. Well, I think somebody on the political side would 
be much better able to answer than myself. My answer is entirely a 
military one in that I say we have always felt this way about the 
Nationalist tréops on Formosa, about rearming them, and we have 
felt this way about economic sanctions. We have not changed our 
attitude toward the use of Nationalists. 


[ Deleted. | 
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REASONS FOR RELIEVING MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Sauronstaut. Now may I ask you just one more question? 
I read yesterday your testimony with relation to the reasons that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff felt from a military point of view that Mac- 
Arthur should be relieved. Did you read Mr. Pearson’s column this 
morning with relation to the JCS role in MacArthur firing? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; but I would recommend that you take 
it out of the record and let me read it again rather than reading the 
statement there. 

Senator SatronsTa.u. I will not ask you to repeat the reasons. You 
stand by your reasons that were given eae and do not agree 
with the reasons given in this article? 

General Braputey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratt. And you say there is no basis for the state- 
ment given in the article? 

General Braptey. Well, I think he has part of them right, the same 
as I read into the record yesterday. I do not remember. I glanced 
through it rather hurriedly, but I know some of them are not in ac- 
cordance with the reasons I have given yesterday. 


ROLE OF CHAIRMAN OF THE JCS 


Senator Sartonsta.y. Now it is true, is it not, and a fair statement 
that your position as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is really 
one of guiding the meetings and calling the meetings of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? Their decision under the law is final as regards to 
strategy, military strategy. Your relation with the President and 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and your influence is really an influence 
from a personal point of view rather than a legal point of view. Is 
that correct? 

General Bravery. No, sir; I don’t think that is entirely correct. 
I have a legal position which you gave me as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when you amended the National Security Act in 
1949. 

It is true that you put into the bill that I have no vote, but voting 
does not play too big a part anyway. We have discussions, and if 
there is one of the three Chiefs that dissents, then we try to find some 
solution which is satisfactory to all of them. It is not a question of 
two against one in the voting. We usually end up with a solution 
which is satisfactory, or acceptable, at least, to all three of the Chiefs. 

I help guide those discussions, present the argument sometimes on 
both sides so as to bring out all the points before a decision is reached. 
I would not. say that my influence was entirely just acting as a con- 
ductor of meetings. 

Senator Sarronstaty. I did not mean that. I said that a lot of 
the importance of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the 
yersonal reputation in which he is held, not only by the other mem- 
es of the Joint Chiefs of Staff but also by the President and by 
the people of the country. I would say most respectfully that you 
had great influence because of your personal reputation and per- 
sonality. 

What I am trying to bring out is that it is a personality and a 
reputation that gives the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff his 
influence. Is that not right? 
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General Brapiey. That is a big factor, yes; and I hope always 
whoever is sitting in the chair of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will have the confidence of Congress and of the people and of 
the President. 

It should not be any other way, and I hope that you will always 
see to it that when someone is appointed, that he does have your 
confidence, and that he does have such ability and reputation as you 
call it that he will exercise that influence and his arguments will 
carry some weight and he will be able to represent the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at various meetings and present their views for them. 


DANGER OF BOMBING THE UNITED STATES 


Senator SanrronstaLu. There is just one final question, General. 
IT am not sure whether this has been brought our through you or not. 
Is it not more dangerous from the point of view of the security of 
the United States and the bombing of the United States to make 
sure of our defenses in the Far East even than it is in Europe? In 
other words, isn’t it easier to bomb the western part of the United 
States from the far eastern parts of Asia and Siberia than it is for 
Russia to bomb over the other way. 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t think so. I think you can best 
answer that by taking a globe and measuring distances over the top, 
and I don’t think you will find that the distances from the Far East, 
as you call it, Vladivostok, for example, to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, I don’t think those are as short as some other possible routes 
of approach. 

Senator SauronstaLL. But Japan and Okinawa and Formosa and 
the Philippines are important bulwarks of defense to keep any pos- 
sible enemy from getting any closer to the United States. 

General Braptey. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SatronsraLL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Green. 


EFFECT OF MAC ARTHUR PROGRAM ON DURATION OF WAR IN KOREA 


Senator Green. I would like to ask a couple of questions which I 
think have already been answered several times, but not directly. 
They relate to the proposal to establish a naval blockade along the 
Chinese coast and to bomb the coastal cities or military establishments. 
[I think it has been brought out clearly that that is waging war, is it 
not ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; I believe that a blockade is normally 
taken as an act of war. It certainly could be one anyway, and a block- 
ade in this case would not only affect China but it would affect Port 
Arthur, which is a Russian port, and Hong Kong, which is a British 
port, and our view, that is the Joint Chiefs of Staff view, has been 
that for a blockade to be effective, a naval blockade, it should be a 
United Nations blockade and not a United States blockade. 

Senator Green. That is not just the point that I wanted to bring out. 
It is this: If that is waging war against China and possibly against 
Russia, since I understand the Russo-Chinese Treaty calls for mutual 
action in case of attack on either one, would it shorten the fighting 
in the Far East, if you took this action in China, rather than con- 
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fining it to Korea alone? The argument has been made for this action, 
that 1t would shorten the fighting in Korea. 

General Braptey. Well, there is a possibility that you might affect 
the fighting in Korea and thus shorten the campaign there by extend- 
ing your bombardment into Manchuria, your attack on coastal cities, 
and your blockade. You certainly mead cut down the supplies, both 
strategic and otherwise going into China, and it might have the 
shortening effect on the operations in Korea. However, it has been 
our experience heretofore that air action in itself is not decisive and, 
therefore, you are taking steps which, while they might affect the 
operations in Korea, there is no assurance that they will be decisive 
and, at the same time, what worries us most is you are running a risk 
of starting world war III, and extending the conflict rather than 
shortening the one you have now. 

Senator Green. In other words, it would be more likely to pro- 
long than to shorten the fighting in general, even if the fighting in 
Korea were terminated ? 

General Brapiey. When you consider the possibility of getting 
Russia into it, and weigh that against the effect it might have on the 
operations in Korea only, and also take into consideration the fact that 
taking this action might also cause our bases to be attacked, it is 
pretty hard to say that it would shorten it. In fact, it might very 
much prolong it and go into a world war III. 

Nobody knows. The fact remains that we, at this time, do not think 
we should take that chance. 

Senator Green. But you say it might develop into world war III. 
In that case would it not be more likely to develop in case we pro- 
voked a war with China than if we limited it to Korea ? 

General Braptey. We think it would, because of certain provisions 
of the Chinese-Russian Treaty. They have a mutual defense pact, 
and so forth. We have not attacked China itself. We have attacked 
Chinese troops in Korea, yes, but we have not attacked China itself; 
and the provisions of that treaty then do not necessarily have to come 
into effect. 

But if you attack China itself, then they might claim that they had 
been attacked and, therefore, Russia must come to their aid. Whether 
she would or not, no one knows. 

Senator Green. Thank you. That is what I wanted to bring out; 
that there was more likelihood that it would develop into a third world 
war if we did that, than if we pursued our present policy. 

General Braptey. We think it would be more apt to. 

Senator Green. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Knowland. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NOTES AT WAKE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Senator Know1.anp. General, did you prepare the notes of the Wake 
Island conference ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Know.anp. Did you classify them as top secret ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Knowianp. How many copies were made of the Wake 
Island report? 

General Braptey. Fifty, I believe. 
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Senator Knownanp. Have you furnished the list of names of those 
to whom those Wake Island notes were furnished ? 

We requested that prior to the opening of the hearings. 

General Braptey. When they asked me yesterday, I told them to 
go ahead and furnish it. I don’t know where they are right now. 

Colonel Ciirron. They were being sent to Mr. Larkin’s office to be 
transmitted to the committee. 

General Brapiry. We sent them to Mr. Larkin yesterday to be trans- 
mitted to the committee here. 

Senator Knowianp. I want to thank you. It has been somewhat 
delayed, but I wanted to make some inquiries about that phase of the 
matter. 

General Brapiry. I may be able to answer your specific questions, 
because I remember where quite a number of them went. 

Senator Knowxianp. How many went to the Defense Estab- 
lishment ? 

General Brapiey. Five went to each member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—or to the Chief of Staff of the three services; that is, 15; some 
went to Mr. Pace, I think 5; and some went to the White House 

Senator KNow.anp. How many? 

General Braptey. Well, you are taxing my memory a little too much, 
right now. 

T think it was five. 

The list will be up here—— 

Chairman Russetu. I might say I have just sent out to find out 
whether it is available. 

Senator Know.anp. We will pursue that in the second round of 


questions, if necessary. 
Chairman Russetxi. We will know, in just a minute. 


PREPARATION OF NOTES ON W4X%E ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Senator Knownanp. General, at the time the Wake Island confer- 
ence was being held, the actual conference was under way, did you 
know that Ambassador Jessup’s secretary was taking notes behind the 
partition ¢ 

General Braptey. No. May I explain that fully, because 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. I think that explanation is needed. 

General Brapiey. At the time the conference at Wake Island was 
proposed, the President first said he wanted to take all of the Chiefs 
of Staff. We thought it would be very bad for all four of the Chiefs 
to be out of Ww aus shington at one time, in one place, with a war going 
on in Korea; so, after we called this to the President’s attention, he 
agreed to let. me go along as the representative of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and let me report back to them. 

Consequently, I took notes during the conference. My executive, 
Colonel Matthews, took notes. Colonel Hamblen, representing the 
Defense Department, in the office of—he carries on the occupation 
duties—took notes. Various people took notes, around the table, be- 
cause this was a historic and important conference and I had to report 
back to the Joint Chiefs. 

After the meeting was all over, and we went into the next room, | 
was very surpr ised to find that Miss Anderson had been taking down 
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these notes; as she said afterward, I believe, it was just more or less 
automatically. 

I was very surprised to find that she had taken down quite a bit of 
conversation, and was able to fill in some of the notes that Mr. Jessup 
had taken, Mr. Rusk, Colonel Matthews of my office, and myself; so 
we took all of those notes that each of us had taken, and we compiled 
what we called or thought was a rather complete report of the meeting. 

Senator Knowrianp. Well, General, I find it a little difficult, and 
have some incredulity to understand how, on an island where there 
are other civilians located, and where the President of the United 
States is very closely guarded by the Secret Service, and I understand 
there were Secret Service men along on this trip—how someone could 
be placed behind a partition, without the responsible people in this 
conference knowing about it. 

Suppose it had been an assassin behind the partition? Do you 
mean to tell me that, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and as 
the chief military adviser of the President of the United States, that 
someone was surreptitiously taking notes behind the partition, and 
you had no knowledge of it at the time ? 

General Brapiey. It was not behind a partition. There were two 
rooms in the building. The door was open between the two rooms. 

True, the building was guarded. It was a building set way out on 
the island, nowhere near any other building. 

Miss Anderson was part of the party. ‘She was Mr. J essup’s secre- 
tary and accompanied him to help on stenographic work while they 
were on the trip, and no one ever questioned her being in the building 
because she was a Government employee, and a trusted one and, I 
suppose, cleared for very top secret matters, otherwise she wouldn't 
be working in Mr. Jessup’s office. 


WISDOM OF NOTE TAKING AT WAKE ISLAND 


Senator Know.anp, General, to your personal knowledge, did the 
President of the United States know that there was a stenographer i in 
the next room ¢ 

General Braptey. Not that I know of. We went to the building 
first, while he and General MacArthur were having their private con- 
ference; and then he came into the building, and whether he saw her 
there or not, I don’t know. 

Senator Know.anp. General, doesn’t it strike you as being a rather 
audacious thing, when we are talking about the confidential com- 
munications and privileged communic ations of a President, that there 
should be someone eavesdropping in the next room, taking a verbatim 
report of what the President of the United States said, what the 
Supreme Commander in the Far East said, what the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said, in a meeting which was so important that 
you personally classified the document as top secret, without you, or 
presumably the President, or—certainly General MacArthur testified, 
without his knowledge, notes were being taken by someone in the next 
room ¢ 

Doesn’t that strike you as being a rather unusual procedure; and 
if that meeting was so important, it was a very important meeting 
in which top secret information was being requested, wouldn’t it have 
been far more fitting to have had a stenotype operator in the room 
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so that each of the participants of the conference would know that 
the notes were being taken ‘ 

General Braptey. It doesn’t strike me as being too unusual] that she 
was there. 

As I have said, we would have had practically as full notes without 
hers. It was very helpful to have them checked from hers, but we 
had made notes ourselves, in longhand. Everybody saw us making 
the notes. We all had pads, around the table, as you have, here. We 
all took notes at the time, and we would have been able to put them 
together in about the same way. 

Senator KNowLanp. Outside of Mr. Jessup, to your own knowledge, 
did anyone know that there was someone in the next room surrep- 
titiously taking the notes? 

General Braptey. Not that I know of. Maybe someone else did; 
I didn’t. 

Senator KNowLanpb. Was there a wire recording made of the con- 
versations at Wake Island? 

General BrapLey. No. 


DISCUSSION OF FORMOSA AT WAKE ISLAND 


Senator Knownanp. What was your interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks that he and MacArthur were in complete agreement 
relative to Formosa at the time he made that statement, at the big 
meeting at Wake Island ¢ 

General Braptey. I just assumed that in their hour’s conversation 
together they had reached an understanding between the two. 

Senator Knowxanp. When did you first learn that the strategic 
importance of Formosa and the general situation on Formosa was not 
even discussed at Wake Island / 

General Braptey. I don’t know that yet ; because I don’t know what 
was discussed between the President and General MacArthur. 

Senator Know.anp. General MacArthur testified here that the 
strategic importance of Formosa was not discussed; that, in effect, 
what the situation was—that the President indicated he had his views, 
that General MacArthur had his views, and therefore the matter was 
not placed on the agenda and the matter was not discussed. 

General Braptey. The matter was not discussed at the big meeting 
which I attended. 

What was said between the two, I don’t know. 

Senator Know.anp. But your impression was, at that time, that 
Formosa had been fairly thoroughly discussed, and the general and 
the President had come to a complete agreement ? 

Is that what you understood from the President’s statement ? 

General Brap.ey. I assumed that they had discussed it. 

Senator Know.anp. If, as the President now states, he first decided 
to fire MacArthur as a result of the Veterans of Foreign Wars letter. 
which dealt with the strategic importance of Formosa, and that issue 
alone; and the President states that he went to Wake Island to try 
and bring about an understanding, how would you account for the 
fact that Formosa was not the subject of widespread conversation 
on Wake Island? 

General Braptey. I have said, I don’t know what was said about 
Formosa on Wake Island. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE LETTER TO VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Senator KNow.anp. Now, the President, in his press conference of 
last Thursday, indicated that for about a year he had had in mind 
the necessity of changing generals. That was modified on the follow- 
ing day by Mr. Short, the Presidential secretary, saying that he was 
speaking in general terms regarding a year, but that the exact date 
that set off the chain reaction was the letter of General MacArthur 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which came in late August, as you 
might recall. 

Now if that is correct, did you attend the meeting at the White 
House attended by Secretary Johnson when the President first re- 
ceived word of the Veterans of Foreign Wars letter ¢ 

General Brapiey. I don’t remember. I remember some discussion 
about the letter but I don’t remember just what conferences are con- 
nected with it. 

Senator KNowtanp. Well, do you recall the incident, General, when 
the Supreme Commander in the Far East in late August of 1950-—— 

General Bravery. Yes, I recall the letter. 

Senator KNowxanp. Sent a letter to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars? 

General Bravery. And I recall the fact that the President let it be 
known at that time that he was displeased with it and I believe di- 
rected General MacArthur to recall it. What conferences were held 
on it back last August, I am sorry, I don’t remember. 

Senator Know.Lanp. General, weren’t you called to the White House 
along with Secretary Johnson at the time that the President directed 
that the letter be withdrawn ¢ 

General Braptey. I don’t know. I might have been because I think 
the message finally went out through the Joint Chiefs of Staff mes- 
sage center. 

Senator KNow.anpb. Could you check your records, General—you 
keep fairly good records—on the fact whether or not on the 26th day 
of Rael or the 25th day of August of last year you and Secretary 
Johnson were called to the White House or to the Blair House at 
the time the President first received a copy of this Veterans of For- 
eign Wars letter, and at which time the President directed either you 
or Secretary Johnson or both to send a message to General MacArthur 
directing him to withdraw his communication to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars? 

General Brapiry. I will check that. I know that the matter came 
up for discussion and that a message finally went out to withdraw the 
letter, but I am sorry, I can’t remember offhand any conferences in 
connection with it. 

I just remember that the President indicated his displeasure and 
ordered its withdrawal. 

Senator KNow.anp. So far as you know, and based on your present 
recollections, did the President at these conference indicate that he 
was annoyed enough to be thinking of the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur at that time? 

General Braptey. I don’t recall any such. I don’t think that he 
would have stated that. 
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As a matter of fact, the only time that I heard him say that he had 
made up his mind was when he made his decision on Monday, April 
8 or 9, whichever it was, that is when he made his decision known and 
that is the first time that I had heard he made the decision. 


WHO NOTIFIED BRADLEY OF PRESIDENT’S THINKING ON APRIL 5, 1951 


Senator Know.anp. Now as I recall your testimony, General, you 
have previously testified that you did not remember who called you 
on the phone on April 5 with the first information relative to pos- 
sible action against General MacArthur; am I correct in that! 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Know.anp. Now, isn’t it normal procedure to keep a log 
in the office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff so that there is a record of 
all telephone conversations with the exception of telephone conversa- 
tions from the White House 4 

General Braptey. It wouldn’t come through the Joint Staff. It 
would come into my office. There is a record kept there, but the rec- 
ord is not kept of those coming in over the White House phone. No 
record is kept of notes brought i in to me from any member of my staff 
or of any message given me—oral message given me—by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Senator Knowranp. If the call came over the White House phone 
no record would be kept 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Senator KNow.anp (continuing). In your log. 

Would you recall if Mr. Harriman called you / 

General Braptey. Beg pardon? 

Senator Know.anp. Do you think you would recall if the call had 
come in from Mr. Harriman over the White House phone 

General Braptey. I think I would, because I seldom talk to Mr. 
Harriman over the phone. 


STATE DEPARTMENT VIEWS ON STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


Senator KNow.anp. Now, General, in November—December of 1949 
did the Defense Department or the Joint Chiefs advise the State De- 
partment that Formosa had no strategic value? 

General Brapitey. No, sir. We have always had the view that For- 
mosa had very considerable strategic value, if held by the enemy. We 
have always said it did not have sufficient strategic value to justify 
our occuping it by our own troops. 

Senator KNow.anp. That was the same general position you took 
regarding Korea, that Korea was not a place ' you would pick to fight 
a major war, is that generally correct ? 

General BrapLey. We have said that about Korea; yes, sir. 

Senator Knowxanp. I call your attention to the fact that on Decem- 
ber 23, 1949, the Department of State put out a confidential bulletin 
to its representatives overseas which held, and I quote, “Formosa has 
no speci: al military significance,” and again—— 

Senator Witey. What date? 

Senator Kwnowtanp. December 23, 1949. This was a confidential 

memo put out by the Department of State. 
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It also said in that same communication, “largely because of the mis- 
taken popular conception of its strategic importance to the United 
States defense in the Pacific.” 

Now, I understand from your testimony that the Joint Chiefs have 
always s felt that Formosa had a strategic importance. You have testi- 
fied that you believed that it would be detrimental to our national in- 
terest to have Formosa in unfriendly hands; General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has testified to the same thing. He has also testified that inso- 
far as he knows there was no responsible naval or air or military com- 
mander in the Far Pacific who did not agree with that point of view, 
and Secretary Marshall has testified that in his judgment it would be 
detrimental to the national defense of this country to have Formosa 
fall into unfriendly hands. 

Would you know, General, of your own knowledge, who was advis- 
ing the State Department as to the strategic importance of Formosa 
Ww hen they issued such a statement ? 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t know. I have stated the military 
point of view. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON ENTERING KOREAN CONFLICT 


Senator KNowLanp. General, going to the Blair House conference 
of June 25, on Sunday, did you attend that meeting ? 

General Brapuey. Yes. 

Senator Know.anp. Could you indicate to the committee who else 
attended the meeting on the 25th of June? 

General Braptey. I doubt if my memory would permit me to give 
allofthem. I can tell you some. 

Senator Knowianp. Well, could I call the roll and see if you can 
recall any of them ? f 

General Brapiey. I know the Chiefs 

Senator KNow.anp. Secretary Acheson / 

General Brap.ey. Yes. 

Senator Knowxan. Secretary Johnson ? 

General Bravery. Yes. 

Senator KNow.anp. Secretary Pace? 

General Brapiey. I think so, but Iam not certain. 

Senator KNowLANb. Secretary Matthews ? 

General BrapLey. Navy, you mean ? 

Senator KNowLanp. Secretary Symington ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know, sir. I think we can look that up 
for you and have a record of it. 

Senator KNowLanpb. Vice President Barkley ? 

General Braptey. I don’t remember that he was there. 

Senator KNow1naNp. General Bradley ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator KNow.anp. General Collins? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator KnowLanp. General Vandenberg ? 

General Braptey. Ithinkso. I think he and Admiral Sherman were 
both there; I think the three Service chiefs were there. 

Senator Knowranp. Admiral Sherman. Who else attended that 
you can recall at this moment ? 
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General Braptey. I think there were two or three other people from 
the State Department, assistant secretaries. 

Senator Know.anp. Dean Rusk ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t remember who they were. 

Senator KNow.anp. But you thought there were two or three other 
people ? 

eneral Brapiey. Two or three other people from the State De- 
partment. 

Senator KNowLANnp. I see. 

Would your notes show who attended that meeting { 

General Brap.ey. I don’t think so, but I think Admiral Sherman 
kept a note of who was there. 

Senator Knowxianp. Could you secure that information for the 
committee ? 

General Braptey. I think I could. 

Senator KNowrianp. All right. 

Now, at that meeting at which time this country was placed into 
the Korean War, could you indicate what the conclusions of the 
spokesmen for the State Department were at that time ’ 

General Braptey. No, sir; no, sir. 1 don’t remember them, in the 
first place. 

Senator Knowrianp. And in the second place ? 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t attempt to state them here unless I 
could remember them, and then we would get right back into the 
same question. 

Senator Know.anp. Not even the conclusions ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir; I don’t remember the conclusions of any 
individual at that time. 

Senator Knownanp. Now, General, had it not been the policy of 
the Department of Defense, prior to the 24th day of June, that Korea 
was not the most desirable place to become involved in a war? 

General Braptey. We had said it was not the place to fight a major 
war. 

Senator Knowianpb. Could you give the conclusions as expressed 
at the Blair House meeting of June 25 of the spokesman of the Defense 
Department, Secretary Johnson ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir; I don’t remember what was said by any 
individual at that time, Senator. 

Senator Know.ianp. Would Admiral Sherman’s notes indicate the 
conclusions# I am not asking for the personal conversations now; 
I am just asking for the conclusions 

General Brap.ey. I don’t know. 

Senator Knownanp (continuing). Of the several departments. 

General Braptey. I don’t know whether he has such notes or not. 

Senator Knowxanp. Could you inquire of Admiral Sherman ?/ 

General Braptey. I think he will be before your committee, and you 
might ask him that question. 

Senator Know.anp. Well, I thought, perhaps, you might inquire 
before he gets before us. 

General Braptey. Well, anything that he would—— 

Senator KnownanpD. Because you are the chief military adviser to 
the President, and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

General Brapiey. Yes, but any notes he kept would be his own, and 
he would be better qualified to testify to their accuracy than I would. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF BLATR HOUSE MEETING OF JUNE 25, 1950 


Senator Knowranp. And could you give your own conclusions, as 
caggenee at the Blair House meeting of June 25? 

reneral Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. I suppose—on what basis ? 

General Braptey. In the first place, I don’t remember them verba- 
tim. There was a considerable discussion, the pros and cons. 

Senator Know.anp. General, I am not asking for your conversa- 
tions. I am only asking for your conclusions as the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of this Government at a conference on the 
25th of June, wherein these people believe this country was involved 
in a war, entirely regardless of the desirability or lack of desirability 
of going in and without a declaration of war by the Congress or a 
resolution by the Congress stating that a state of war already exists. 

All I am trying to find out is that inasmuch as apparently the prior 
decision of the military authorities was reversed, and the country was 
placed into a war in which there have already been over 65,000 casual- 
ties, which is the fourth largest war in our history, with more casual- 
ties than those combined in the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the Spanish-American War; and I merely am 
now requesting, not your personal conversations, but the conclusions 
you expressed as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that placed 
us in the Korean War. 

General Brapiey. Well, in the first place, I want to assure you I am 
just as much concerned about casualties as anybody else in this United 
States. I went through the last war and suffered with a lot of casual- 
ties in my command. I always tried to fight the battles so I would 
have a minimum of casualties, 

I would like to make it plain I am just as much concerned about 
casualties of American boys as anybody else in this United States. 

In the second place, I honestly do not remember the conclusions 
reached by any of us. I know the decision reached at that meeting was 
that we would furnish air and naval power to try to get our nationals 
out of Korea. 

With that decision I was in full accord. 

Senator KNowianp. That was a meeting of the 25th and the over-all 
conclusion reached was we would furnish air and naval power to get 
our civilians out of Korea. There was a meeting at the White House 
the following day; was there not? 


JUNE 26, 1950, BLAIR HOUSE MEETING 


General Braptey. I believe there was one on the 26th. 

Senator Knowxanp. Did you attend that meeting ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Knowxanp. Can you reeall who else attended that meeting 
on the 26th? 

General Braptey. No, sir; and in general it was the same group as 
before—the Joint Chiefs of Staff, representatives of the State Depart- 
ment, including the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator KNowtanp. Now, can you give first the over-all conclusion 
of that meeting, as to how far we should go? The previous day we 
having determined to use our air and naval power to get the American 
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civilian personnel out of Korea, what were the general conclusions of 
the meeting of the 26th ? 


STEPS TAKEN IN BEGINNING OF KOREAN CONFLICT 


General Braptey. I cannot remember specific dates. There were 
various steps. The first step was to help get our nationals out of 
Korea. 

The second step was to let the Air try to give support to the South 
Koreans in stopping the aggression. 

A still later decision was made to let them operate north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel as well as south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

At a still later date the decision was made to commit ground troops, 
first. to protect the bases from which we were trying to evacuate our 
nationals and later on to let those troops—the decision was made to 
let those troops participate in trying to stop the aggression. 

That was a series of meetings; I don’t remember the dates of each 
one of them. 

Senator KNownanp. Well, would your records show or would Ad- 
miral Sherman’s records show the dates on which this series of meet- 
ings took place, which step by step involved us deeper into the Korean 
War, and would they show who attended each of those meetings? 

General Brapiey. I have no record of it, I don’t know whether 
he has or not. 

Senator Know anp. It is customary, is it not, for somebody in the 
Military Establishment when they attend a meeting of this impor- 
tance to indicate and have a memo as to who attended ? 

General Braptey. Yes; normally we do, particularly if it is one 
of our regular meetings around our own building. 

Senator Knownanp. Well, do you know of any meetings since 
VJ-day that have been any more important than the Blair House 
meeting of June 25 and the subsequent meetings which put this coun- 
try into war? 

General Brapiey. Probably not. We did not know it at the time, 
however. 


MAC ARTHUR LETTER TO THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AND FORMOSA 


Senator Knownanp. Now going back to the letter that General 
MacArthur wrote to the Veterans of Foreign Wars in late August 
of 1950, which on August 26 the President through either Secretary 
Johnson or yourself directed General MacArthur to withdraw, had 
substantially that same information been made available to the 
Defense Department prior to that time, relative to General Mac- 
Arthur’s views on the strategic importance of Formosa ? 

General Brapiry. I believe so. I think that we knew that General 
MacArthur and the Chiefs of Staff had the same general view about 
the importance of Formosa. But that was not the question. It was 
a question that our Government had made a clear decision. As | 
stated in my opening remarks before this committee, we provide the 
military point of view. We realize that may not be the Govern- 
ment’s decision, and when the Government makes a decision we abide 
by that decision, realizing that there are considerations other than 
military involved in making the decision. 
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Senator Knownanp. Now, General, let’s go back to this letter that 
General MacArthur wrote to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I have 
read the letter and I have reread the letter, and I hope to during 
the noon hour, so if we get into a second round of questioning we 
‘an examine this situation a little further. As I read the letter it 
deals with nothing except the strategic importance of Formosa. 

Now you have testified that you believe it is strategically impor- 
tant; the Joint Chiefs, you had said, believe it is strategically im- 
portant ; the Secretary of National Defense, Mr. Marshall, has testified 
that it is strategically important; the President of the United States 
apparently on June 26 or 27 thought it was strategically important 
enough to put the Seventh Fleet in there to prevent it from being 
attacked and to neutralize it, as they say. Now in August, after all 
of those things had taken place, the Supreme Commander in the 
Far East writes to a veterans organization and all he says in the letter 
is that the island is strategically important and in the interests of 
this country it should not be allowed to pass into C ommunist hands. 
Now what in the letter of General MacArthur, in view of the testi- 
mony before this committee, do you believe violated either American 
policy or sound military strategy ? 

General Brapiry. I haven't read the letter for a long time and I 
don’t know, but I didn’t make the decision in the first place. The 
President made the decision that he didn’t like the letter and directed 
it withdrawn. 

Senator KNow.anp. Now either you or Secretary S lentin—aned I 
was under the impression that both you and Secretary Johnson went 
to the White House—did Secretary Johnson indicate to the Presi- 
dent that these views that General MacArthur expressed in his let- 
ter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars had heretofore been known to 
the Defense Department ¢ 

General Braptey. Will you restate your question ? 

Senator Know1anp. I said, did Secretary Johnson when he went 
to the White House indicate to the President that the views which 
General MacArthur expressed in his VF W letter had previously been 
made known in substantially the same form to the Defense Establish- 
ment ¢ 

General Braptey. Whether he did or not I don’t remember. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, I do ask, though I realize it 

‘annot be printed at this point, that in the appendix ‘of the record, 
even though it is in our side booklet, that the full text of General 
MacArthur’s letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars be printed in 
the appendix of the record. 

Chairman Russet. The matter referred to by the Senator from 
California will appear in the appendix. 

(The document above referred to will be found in the appendix 
of this record.) 

Senator Know1nAnp. I hope, General, if you have time over the 
noon hour, that you will read the letter because frankly I think that 
General MacArthur thought he was expressing the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the military authorities of this country when he said 
that Formosa should not be allowed to fall into unfriendly hands, 
and I have not been able to find out anything in the letter, unless 
somewhere in the Government there was a desire to let Formosa be 
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turned over to the Communists; that is the only possible explanation 
you could have as to why the letter of General MacArthur to the VFW 
should have set off this chain reaction which the President now says 
led to his ultimate dismissal, and if you would read the letter and be 
prepared to comment on it, I would appreciate it very much. 

General Braptey. I will read the letter. I don’t know what my 
opinion would be worth on it, because as I say, the President made the 
decision it was against his policy, not myself making that decision. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Knowland, I am afraid your time is up. 

Senator Knowtanp. All right, we will pick this up on the second 
round. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Hickenlooper. 


CASUALTY LISTS 


Senator Hicken Looper. General Bradley, General Marshall testi- 
fied the other day that he was very much distressed each morning 
when the latest up-to-the-minute casualty lists were put on his desk. 
I take it you see the casualty list every day, the numbers? 

General Brap.tey. Yes, practically every day. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Composite reports. What is the sum total 
of all casualties up to this particular date, regardless of whether the 
next of kin have been notified or not? 

I noticed in Sunday’s paper that the list as of May 11 of those 
whose next of kin had been notified according to the newspaper dis- 
patch was 65,000. I am asking you what is the total complete up to 
this morning’s number of American casualties in Korea regardless 
of whether the next of kin have been notified or not? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know them, Senator. I was told that 
General Marshall had made arrangements to furnish your commit- 
tee with a statement each week bringing them up to date during the 
time you were in session, and I saw the last one he sent up here, and 
I do not remember the particular ones, in fact I haven’t seen them this 
morning—— 

Senator HickenLoorer. What were they yesterday, General, the 
total up to yesterday morning’s report ¢ 

General Brapiey. I didn’t see the total yesterday. I saw the total 
for the last several days, but I was interested more in the fighting 
at this particular time than the totals up to date. 

Senator Hickentoorer. What I am trying to get at isa round figure 
as nearly as possible of the up-to-date list. The casualty lists have 
always been 2 to 3 weeks late and then they say that those are only 
the ones whose next of kin have been notified. 

I think this committee—whether it desires to make it public or not 
is a totally different thing—has a right to know what the casualty lists 
are up to this date regardless of notification of next of kin. 

General Brapiey. I can get those for you tomorrow morning, but I 
do not have them with me today. 

Senator Hickennoorer. I understood General Marshall to say that 
the lists were laid on his desk every morning, and I know we all feel 
the same way about seeing those lists every morning. 

General Braptey. I do not get the totals every morning. I get 
those about once a week. I get the reports on the casualties of the last 
few days during this heavy fighting which I am interested in, to see 
how the fighting is going. 
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RECENT CASUALTIES 


Senator HickENLoorER. How many casualties have we suffered in 
total in the last 10 days? 

General Brapiey. The total American casualties from the 16th to 
the 20th of this offensive, the 16th of May to the 20th, a total of 882 
killed and wounded. It does not include missing which we do not 
have a full report on yet because some of those keep coming back. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. And the dispatches in the paper say that 
casualties of that small number, we killed seventy to eighty thousand 
of the assaulting forces. 

Chairman Connatiy. Not killed. Casualties. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Well, the headlines say seventy to eighty 
thousand. I do not have the headlines here, but you do not have the 
list on the missing ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir, I donot have. It varies from day to day. 
Ones reported missing one ~~ will probably be very much in use 
the next as they work their way back through. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, the last report I saw in the papers 
was for May 11 as I recall it, in Sunday’s paper, and I feel that the 
casualty lists as reported to the public are continuously misleading, 
that is, they report 2 or 3 weeks back and they say that these are the 
ones where the next of kin have been notified and so on. 

There may be a sound reason for not releasing names until the next 
of kin have been notified. 


PRESENT OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


General Bradley, we have had a great deal of discussion about this 
action in Korea, and I thoroughly realize that our general objective 
is peace, peace and victory, but just specifically what is our objec- 
tive in Korea? 

What are we attempting to do in Korea? We want to defeat the 
enemy, yes, but how are we going todo it? What is our objective and 
what do we consider a victory or a defeat of the enemy ? 

General Brapiey. Well, I think that is a very fair question, and 
I think it is one that has bothered the people. We have tried to stop 
this aggression and not appease in the matter, and in doing so we have 
gotten mixed up in a pretty good fight. 

From the military point of view we hope that by inflicting severe 
casualties on the enemy and proving to them that they are not invin- 
cible, that they cannot gain anything by aggressive action, that it is too 
costly a matter, that they have been let down by Russia in getting in it, 
that they will be willing to negotiate a peace with the United Nations. 

Senator Hickentoorprer. All right, what will that peace consist of? 
What will the negotiations, what will the basis for the negotiations be ? 

General Brapitxey. Well, that I don’t know. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Is it a part of our objective to drive the 
Red Chinese and the North Korean armies clear out of North Korea? 

General Brapiey. At the present time that is not our objective. 

Senator Hickentoorer. What is our objective? How far do we go? 
Are we going to the thirty-eighth parallel and stop or are we coming 
back and stop? Are we going halfway to the Yalu and the border 
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and stop? What is the military and even the diplomatic objective 
if that is in the military program? What is our objective ! 

General Brapiey. We are fighting an action without regard to the 
thirty-eighth parallel if necessary. In other words, we are not at 
the present time contained at the thirty-eighth parallel from the 
military point of view, we are trying to inflict maximum casualties 
with a minimum to ourselves, so that we can get some kind of a nego- 
tiation. 

That may take place where we are now, north of it or south of it, 
but in any case we hope to get a negotiation and a settlement out of it. 

Senator Hicken Looper. All right, what is it from a military stand- 
point, inasmuch as we have emphasized that considerably here? What 
will be victory and a satisfactory settlement in Korea ¢ 

| Deleted. | 

General Brapitey. That is a political decision and eventually will 
be a United Nations political decision. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, let’s see, one of the military objec- 
tives of a military action is to destroy the enemy, is it not, that is to 
destroy his fighting capability ? 

General Braptey. Yes, one of your objectives. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. As. far as I can get it, the only program 
we have is to keep fighting and shooting and suffering casualties in 
the hope that these fellows in the north, the Chinese, will get tired 
and pick up their ball and bat and go home and end the game 

Now it still appears to me that we have no objectives that I know of 
except this indeterminate operation with the hope that they will get 
exhausted, and I am concerned and I think the public is concerned, 
where are we going! What is our purpose ¢ 

General Brapiey. As I stated, I believe once before, it has been 
stated here, we have three possible lines of action. Either to get out 
and forsake South Korea, try to fight it out in general where we are 
now without committing too great forces, or going to all-out war and 
committing sufficient forces to drive these people out of Korea. 

At the present time we are following the second course. 


RISKS CONSIDERED IN JUNE 1950 


Senator Hickrentoorer. Now General, you were in on the confer- 
ences where the decision was made to send our forces into action in 
Korea. I believe it has been testified here, that first the Navy and air 
went in to afford additional protection to those of our own people there 
and, secondly, to support the United Nations activities to send a 
ground army in there. 

At the time the decision was made to support the sending of a 
ground army under the command of General MacArthur, was it 
considered in these conferences leading up to this decision that the 
Chinese Communists might come in? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Was it known at that time that there was 
a military alliance between the Chinese Reds and Russia? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator HickeNLoorrer. Was it considered that ground action in 
event of the defeat or the pushing back of the North Korean Reds 
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and the intervention of the Chinese Communists might bring Russia 
into this war? 

General Brapiey. It was realized that they might eventually get 
in; yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. There was a risk? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator HickeNn Loorer. You accepted that calculated risk at the 
time you committed our ground forces—that is, by “you” I mean 
those who made the decision; first, that the Chinese Reds might 
come in—and they did come in—and that if the Chinese Reds came 
in, the Russians might come in. 

So that that was all taken into consideration when we committed 
our resources to Korea; isn’t that true? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.toorer. But we, nevertheless, took the risk ? 

General Brapiey. Yes; and I believe it received the approval of 
all the United Nations, except Russia and her satellites, and I think it 
received the approval of the majority of the United States, because 
they realize that one appeasement leads to another, which eventually 
makes war necessary. 


CALCULATED RISK IN BOMBING MANCHURIA 


Senator HickeNtoorer. Why don’t we take the calculated risk and 
destroy the potential resupplying ability of the Chinese Reds in 
Manchuria? Is there an arsenal at Mukden / 

General Braptey. Yes; there are supply bases at Mukden and some 
of the others; but that in itself we don’t think will be decisive, and 
as I have stated here before, we think we should try to get a decision 
otherwise | deleted |. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I am perfectly willing—— 

Senator McMaunon. I have a wnanimous-consent request. I have 
an appointment with the President at 12 o’clock. I will be back here, 
I assume, at 12:25, and I would like to not lose my place. I would 
like unanimous consent for that. 

Senator Knowranp. I certainly would have no objection as long 
as it is understood that he wouldn’t interrupt whoever is then in the 
process of 

Chairman Russety. The Chair will not permit a member to be inter- 
rupted in his examination. Without objection, the Senator is granted 
that privilege. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 





CHINESE USE OF AIR POWER 


Senator Hicken.oorrer. General Bradley, it has been testified to 
here, I believe, by you and General Marshall, that the Red Chinese 
have a very substantial number of military aireraft in Manchuria, 
for instance. 

Why haven't they used that aircraft? 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t know, sir. 

| Deleted. | 

I wouldn’t even try to guess other than just what I would do in 
their case. 
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Senator Hickentoorrr. Aren’t the Red Chinese more adept at using 
round forces than they are at using aircraft in military action, so 
ar as our evidence indicates? 

General Brapiey. I don’t think they are doing very well in either 

one right now. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, we have suffered a great many cas- 
ualties as a result of their action. So they must have been doing 
something. 

In other words, isn’t it reasonable to think that they are not using 
aircraft because they are not adept either with sufficient pilots or suf- 
ficient operational facilities, to make the use of aircraft a successful 
operation, whereas they can furnish unlimited amounts of manpower, 
subject only to their ability to equip them ? 

General Braptey. I wouldn’t know. They certainly have had sol- 
diers over a longer period of time than they have had aircraft. 

Senator Hicken Looper. And is there any reason to believe that 
they would be much more active with their aircraft if we destroyed a 
bunch of them on the ground than at the present time? In other 
words, is there any military reason why they are not using aircraft 
to attempt to win a victory for themselves ? 

There must be some reason why they are not using aircraft in order 
to advance their own positions. 

General Braputey. Possibly they have some reason for it. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. You stated, I believe, on Tuesday that it 
was our objective to inflict maximum punishment on the Communist 
aggressors. We are not inflicting maximum punishment when we 
don’t destroy their concentrations in Manchuria, across the Yalu, are 


we, or when we don’t destroy their supplies with the strategic Air or 
the bombers that we have? 

General Braptey. I also said that we did not want to extend the 
war beyond Korea, and thereby increase the risk of a world war. I 
think that was understood in my answer, that we were trying to inflict 
maximum casualties without extending the war outside of Korea and 
increasing the chance of war. 


JCS JANUARY 12 RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Hickentoorrr. Now, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff so-called 
study—I realize it was not in the form of a directive—but in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendations of January 12 last, as testified 
to in General Marshall’s testimony, I believe, the four points were: 
Continue and intensify now an economic blockade of trade with China. 

General Braptey. That has been pushed by the military at all 
times. As you know, the United Nations have been taking action in it. 

Senator Hickren.oorsr. That has been done. Prepare now to im- 
pose a naval blockade of China and place it into effect as soon as our 
position in Korea is stabilized or when we have evacuated Korea and 
depending upon circumstances then obtaining. 

Now, I call your attention to the fact that on May 11 you stated that 
the Joint Chiefs or some of them went over there to Korea on January 
12. We have not evacuated Korea and did not evacuate Korea, and 
you stated that shortly after January 12 the situation became stabi- 
lized in Korea. 
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Your words are from the record on page 1315 at the top of the page: 
Now, the situation became stabilized, in fact, some time after that, did it not? 


I beg your pardon. This is Marshall’s statement on stabilization, 
in which he said technically “No,” but I believe you stated affirma- 
tively the other day that the situation did become stabilized in Korea. 
I think those are the exact words you used. 

General Brap.ey. I may have, but may I remind you that I stated 
here before that this January 12 study was a study, it was not a 
directive. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I understand. 

General Braver. It was based on a directive sent to part of our 
staff on the 28th of November to make such a study of objectives and 
lines of action which should be taken in case we find ourselves in an 
all-out war with China, declared or undeclared. 

As far as we are concerned, when we take up one of these studies 
we consider all the papers in connection with it, and that paper said 
these are tentative agreements and 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Has that paper been put in the record in 
full, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russe.t. It has with the exception of some two or three 
items that Secretary Marshall thought involved the national security. 
He gave most of them for the record, I think. Those are available, 
Senator, if you wish to see them, I understand, in the security room. 





WHY IS OUR ENEMY IN KOREA? 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Now, General Bradley, you said we want to 
confine this war to Korea? Is there any question but what we are at 
war with the North Chinese Reds? Are they not committing acts of 
war against us? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; but they are fighting the war in Korea 
also, and so are we. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. They are then, of course, picking the theater 
of operations. 

General Braptey. No; not necessarily. I think the United Nations 
took action in Korea, and they came in and met us in Korea, and we 
were there first. 

Senator Hicken Looper. But someone elected to start this business 
in Korea. 

General Brapiery. I think we all decided that. 

Senator HickenLoorer. The North Koreans started it first, we met 
it, and then the Chinese Reds came in. Now, is there any question 
ee the North Chinese Reds are being supported by the Soviet, 
by Russia { 

General Brapiey. I don’t think anyone doubts that they are getting 
equipment from them. 

Senator Hickentoorer. So that the Russians are backing the North 
Chinese Reds at least to the extent of vast amounts of equipment; is 
that not true? 

General Braptry. I think they are; yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And who do you consider our main enemy 
in the world today, potentially ? 
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General Braptey. I don’t know that you could say enemy, but the 
nation which is causing the most trouble, in fact the one causing the 
great deal of it, or all the trouble is, of course, Soviet Russia. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I meant to use the word “potential enemy,” 
that is, the greatest potential enemy we have in the world today. 

General Brapiey. And if we get into world war ITI, she is the 
nation which must be defeated. ' 

Senator IlickenLoorer. Yes. Now with the Soviet backing the 
North Chinese Reds and the North Chinese Reds being our enemy in 
this war have not in effect the Soviets elected at least at this time to 
make an issue out of this situation in Korea ? 

General BrapLey. Apparently; yes. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. And so by that reasoning we are actually 
resisting and opposing, although it is not in active military forces 
necessarily—we are actually opposing the Soviet ambitions in that 
area, are we not / 

General Braptey. Yes. It is another point in which we chose to 
try to stop their aggressive tactics. We did it in the Berlin blockade; 
we have helped in Greece; we have helped in Europe to keep it from 
going Communist ; and this is another one of those instances in which 
we are trying to stop the Soviet from gaining control over more man- 
power and more resources and getting more people under their 
domination. 


SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Senator Hicken Looper. Do you believe that the Soviet will start a 
third world war merely because it has a treaty to defend Red China 
against Japan? Do you think they will start it merely because of a 
treaty or will it start a third world war, if it does, if, as, and when Red 
Russia feels that the time is propitious ¢ 

General Braptey. It would be pretty hard to try to guess what the 
men in the Kremlin are thinking. They have a timetable ; they may 
be willing to step up that timetable to meet certain conditions; and 
my opinion is the fact that they started this—and I say, I think they 
started in Korea—the North Koreans started it at their instigation— 
I think the fact that they started this is an indication that they were 
in a position now where they were willing to risk war and, therefore, 
they must be willing to accept it. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Well, they started the Berlin blockade. 

General Braptey. Yes; but this is a little bit more than—— 

Senator HicKkENLOoPER. ‘Two years ago. 

General BrapLEY (continuing). The ‘Berlin blockade. I think that 
is an incident, and this is another one. I wouldn't know, and wouldn't 
profess to know, what the men in the Kremlin will do under any cir- 
cumstances. ‘They don’t think like wedo. Whether or not they would 
start it only on a timetable or to be induced to step up such timetable, 
if they had one, no one knows. 

Senator Hickentoorer. General, if they do not think like we do, 
then they are probably not going to start a third world war, because 
we think it is very dangerous that they may start a third world war, if 
we bomb the supply lines in Manchuria, or if they differ with us 

General Brapiey. If they thought like us they would be perfectly 
willing to have world peace, and would not be doing any of this. 
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WISDOM OF WAR WITH CHINA 


Senator Hicken.oorer. But in the light of the fact that Red Russia 
is in this thing, through supplies and equipment, and backing the Red 
Chinese, and the Red Chinese are at war with us, I fail to understand 
your statement the other day, or the comment that, “it is the wrong war 
at the wrong place at the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy. 

It seems to me that the enemy is involved, and it might be the wrong 
place. Certainly, war at any time is the wrong time, so far as I am 
concerned, but where do we expect to fight this war; where is the right 
time, the right place, and what is the r ight enemy / 

General Braptey. I made that remark in connection with going into 
an all-out war with China. In my opinion, we don’t want to get mixed 
up, devote all our resources to trying to defeat China. If we did, 
and went to war with China, and sent all our resources there, I think 
we would be fighting the wrong enemy. I think it would be better 
to keep some of our resources in case we are jumped by an all-out war, 
world war, and not have them all committed against China. I think 
we would be fighting the wrong nation in the wrong war and in the 
wrong place. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I know of no one, General, military or 
civilian who is of any importance at all who advocates an all-out 
war with China. That has been talked about a great deal—an all- 
out war in China. I don’t know that anyone is “advocating an in- 

vasion of the Chinese mainland, but it seems to me that we should 
adopt some policy which will have more chance of ending this thing 
than an indecisive policy which leads only to the hope that the Chinese 
Reds will get tired. 

They have not tired of revolution in the last 10 years, and I don’t 
know that they will be tired at this time. 

General Brapiey. Senator, the Chiefs of Staff are unanimous in 
believing that we should fight this war as we are now fighting it, 
and try to run it this way. 

| Deleted. | 

I have full confidence in those three Chiefs, and in addition to 
the three Chiefs that believe that way, their staffs believe that way. 

Now, if we are following the wrong tactics in trying to get a deci- 
sion, then all of our military people, all of our top people, that are 
here and who are responsible for world-wide strategy and who have 
knowledge of our capability are all wrong, and you are right; and 
I am sorry if we don’t agree on it; but we would like to try “to make 
it this way. 


POSSIBLE WEAPONS AGAINST RED CHINA’S AGGRESSION 


Senator Hicxentoorrr. Has not General Vandenberg advocated 
the bombing of Manchurian bases and supply lines ¢ 

General Braviey. No, sir. 

Senator Hickennoorer. Sir? 

General Brapitey. No, sir. He does not believe that it would be 
decisive. If you could go after the centers of production, they then 
would have something. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. But the question of decisiveness—there is 
no particular arm of the services that can be absolutely calculated 
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to be decisive. It is the ground forces, the artillery and the naval 
forces that we are using now which have not been decisive up to this 
point. 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. But there are weapons which we are not 
aaa to disrupt their supply, and to hurt them, that we are not using. 

I do not think it is a question that any weapon must be absolutely 
probably decisive in order to warrant its use. 

General Braptey. I think it boils down, too, to the fact that the 
military people do ‘not think we should bomb bases in Manchuria. 
The people who are responsible for making our military policy, none 
of us, think we should. The fact remains, though, that we would 
prefer to try to win it this way. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. General Bradley, yesterday for the first 
time was read into the record the request of General MacArthur for 
clarification, and I would like, if possible, to put in the full Chiefs 
of Staff reply of January 12 to General MacArthur’s inquiry. I do 
not believe that has been put in the appendix yet, has it? 

General Brapiey. It was put in yesterday. 

Chairman Russexu. It has been put in the record. General Brad- 
ley read it on yesterday. I am sorry, Senator Hickenlooper, your 
time has expired. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. General Bradley, it would be, I am sure, a repetition 
for me to attempt to even remotely touch on a ‘few of the many ques- 
tions that have already been answered so many times. 

I think, for all practical purposes in this hearing, certainly for 

anybody who cares to read, they can see, and I think if anybody 
cares to listen, they could certainly hear, and they should now have 
a very clear understanding of the differences of opinion with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the Korean War, that exist between General 
MacArthur, on the one hand, and the present field generals and the 
Chiefs of Staff and yourself and the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the three branches, on the other hand. 


UNITED STATES PREPAREDNESS FOR ANOTHER WAR 


However, I think—and I do think this is important, General—that 
the effects, the results of a third world war on this country have not 
as yet been completely explored. They have not been explained in 
detail, or have not been discussed, and I do not think they are in the 
record so far in this hearing—only i in a very meager way. 

Now, General, in the event we should start world war IIT, we must 
expect, for we would be inviting, an immediate offense against this 
country on the part of Russia, and I want to ask you some questions 
with reference to what we should anticipate, and expect, with specia! 
reference to one phase of modern warfare, and that is namely, the 
bombing of the United States by Russian air forces. 

I have before me here a report of proceedings of a hearing that was 
held before the Armed Services Committee on April 16, and as a basis 
for the questions I want to read briefly from the statement of General! 
Cabell. He said: 


Mr. Chairman, there is no single development in the postwar period that has 
been more charged with significance for the security of the United States than 
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steps taken by the Soviet Union to build a stockpile of atomic bombs and an air 
arm capable of delivering them against the United States. 

Now, General, at this hearing, we were briefed by General Cabell, 
who is Director of Intelligence for the United States Air Force, and 
a gentleman by the name of Lester Kullenberg, who is Director of 
Operational Research Division of the Civilian Defense Administra- 
tion, and Mr. James J. Wadsworth, who spoke very briefly. I be- 
lieve he is a deputy to General Cabell. 

Now, this testimony on their part is highly classified, and I mention 
that for the reason that the censor of these hearings, if he wishes to 
do so, will delete the questions and answers that I am going to ask 
you, from the record, if he thinks they should be deleted. 

To refresh the memory of some of the gentlemen seated around the 
table here, present were our chairman, Senator Russell, Senator Sten- 
nis, Senators Long, Saltonstall, Knowland, Flanders, and myself; 
also present were Senator Carl Hayden and Col. James F. Pinkney, 
I believe, United States Air Force. 

General Brapiey. Well, again, Senator, I have never made a de- 
tailed study. ‘These people in the civil defense have, and the people 
here interested in the effects of bombs and development of the sizes 
of them certainly go into that. Whether or not those figures are ac- 
curate within 1 percent or 10 percent, I wouldn’t know. But I think 
we must all realize that Russia has the bomb. How many we can only 
estimate from certain sources of information. She has the ability to 
deliver them. She has planes with the necessary range to deliver 
them. We do not have the ability to stop all of them. In fact it is 
almost impossible that any sized defense air force can stop all bomb- 
ing. They couldn’t do it in Germany, they couldn’t do it in England 
when Germany bombed London. SoI think we must admit they have 
the bomb, they can deliver it, and some of them would get through. 

We also know that the bomb is very destructive, will kill a lot of 
people, will be very destructive to industry. 

We also must concede that they have every means of finding out 
where our industries are. They must have a very fine target folder 
for each one of them, and that should enable them to deliver the bombs 
on the target. 

So I think all of us will concede that with these facts a third world 
war in which the A-bomb is used extensively will be more severe, more 
destructive, and more terrible and awful, if you want to use that word, 
than any previous war has been. I think we can get some examples 
of that by the two that we dropped during the war and even by com- 
paring the results of some of our conventional bombing, which you 
can a in terms of kilotons, also just how destructive bombing can be. 

[ Deleted. ] 

I wish we could feel sure that Russia realized the destructiveness of 
these bombs, as well as we do, and would consent to a period of peace. 

Apparently they are not willing to do so, and their announced inten- 
tion today is to some day rule the world. They have announced that 
capitalism and communism cannot exist in the world together. 

ow, whether or not we can avoid a war by a deterrent like the 
A-bomb, and by building up our strength long enough to let them 
change their minds and pet in a new regime—maybe the man follow- 
ing Stalin will have a falling-out with somebdoy else and by some 
83797—51—pt. 2—15 
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kind of a turn-over we will have a condition where they will abandon 
their presently announced intention. 

And, that is one reason I am of the opinion we should always try 
to avoid war as long as possible, with the hope that in the end, we will 
avoid it altogether. 


| Deleted. | 


RISKS IN BOMBING MANCHURIA AND BLOCKADING CHINA 


Senator Hunt. A few minutes ago the Senator from Lowa, Senator 
Hickenlooper, asked you, I think, this question. The wording may not 
be quite the same. He said, “Why don't we take the calculated risk of 
going into Manchuria?” 

I think what I have just given you with reference to what might 
happen in a bombing attack would probably be a good answer to why 
we do not take the calculated risk of going in and bombing Manchuria 
at the present time. Would that be an answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion / 

General Brapiey. I think in a way yes, because as I have stated here 
several times, we are trying to fight this war in such a way as to 
avoid a world war III, and of course if you don’t avoid world war 
IIT and actually have it come upon you, you must look forward to 
destructive attacks on the United States. 

Senator Hunt. Now General Bradley, one more question. You 
mentioned this morning about the blockading of China ports, and I 
think from your testimony that you feel that might start a third 
world war. Whether it would start a third world war or not, it 
would certainly call for retaliation of the bombing of our ships in 
that area as well as making them a prey for Chinese submarines. 
Would that be a true statement ? 

General Bravery. Well, that is a possibility, yes. Whether or not 
they would actually do it no one knows. We do know that China has 
certain air forces and certain submarines. 

I think it is reasonable to assume that she would certainly give con- 
sideration at least to using them aaginst any of your ships if you tried 
to blockade the coast of China. Whether she would or not, she would 
have to decide. 

Senator Hunt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet,. Senator Tobey 


USEFULNESS OF THE HEARINGS 


Senator Tosry. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I have an 
observation I would like to make, if it is in order. 

I have not attended as many of these meetings as most of you have, 
but I am impressed with the Se of much that is going on here 
and very definitely so. Her a lot of men, well-intentioned men, 
with absolutely no military trainin or gumption or common sense 
coming in here to pose questions to men whose life-long service has 
been in the military and naval establishments and the air force of this 
country. 

We have got the whole country by the ears putting out bulletins. 
Mr. Stalin subscribes to it day after day. We are wisely holding 
closed hearings over open hearings, against the ill-advisement of some 
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members of this committee who insisted upon the hearings being 
opened. 

And so what are we doing? We are getting opinions. We are 
asking questions many of them being very, very piddling, if I can 
use that word. Here we have the country looking upon us a little 
askance of what is going to come over the Congress of the United 
States and the Nation. 

When we get all through Mr. MacArthur will still be deposed from 
his position, Mr. Marshall will still be the man in charge of the de- 
fense of this country, the Joint Chiefs will still be the same as they 
are now, but some men will have gratified their passion and desire to 
ask pointed questions to try to stir the animals up, and men, while 
the situation goes on from bad to worse, and men are dying in Korea. 

I fail to see the value of holding the test tube up to the light of 
day, and I would like to have somebody point it out for the good of 
the country and the good of the Congress and the good of the service. 

I listened to my friend, Mr. Hunt, a few minutes ago give his 
statement about the eminent authority, and before God the picture he 
drew makes me stand aghast. Tomorrow or the next day, the month 
after that this thing may descend on this country and what will we 
look like then in the face of all these things that may happen ¢ 

Let us get on to ourselves and be strong and forget the little piddling 
stuff and the gratification of asking questions and mixing up the gears 
and throwing sand in the gear box. 

And I want to say also as a Republican that in my honest judgment 
we may not realize it ourselves, we Republicans and we Democrats, 
but there is a very distinct political trend in a lot of these hearings, 
subconsciously at least. 

I think the whole thing is unfortunate. 

I wish we could ring the curtain down, for the good of the country, 
and the men in the service in Korea, for generations to come. 

That isall Lhavetosay. Ispeak frankly; I feel that way. 

Chairman Russretz. I do not think anyone will challenge your 
frankness, Senator. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, I am one of those impatient per- 
sons to whom you made reference in your opening statement, and I 
believe your reference was valid. 

My impatience, however, I believe to be justified and legitimate, for 
it has resulted from four developing convictions, and I wish to state 
them in order that I may ask you some questions. 

Again, may I hope that you can change those convictions of mine? 

The first of these convictions is that on the basis of its conduct in 
recent years, and in Korea, I individually am convinced that the free 
world is full of fear, which I believe to be unjustified, and is much less 
determined to save itself than the aggressor is determined to destroy 
our free world. 

Secondly, from what you, and others, and the record tells me, I 
am becoming convinced that the United Nations, which includes the 
United States, entered the Korean conflict without giving any rea- 
sonable consideration to the risks, hazards, and likely consequences 
which were obvious and recognizable last June; 

Thirdly, I am convinced that the free nations of the world are on 
the defensive everywhere, and that the power of decision, choice, and 
initiative have been defaulted by the free nations to Russia; and 
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Fourthly, because of what you and General Marshall have testified, 
and because of what the administration constantly repeats, I am con- 
vinced that we are unnecessarily inciting Russia to wage war against 
us by notifying Russia that the free nations will not be prepared for 
a show-down until 1953, or later. 


ESTIMATE OF REQUIREMENTS IN KOREA SITUATION IN JUNE 1950 


Against that background, sir, I offer some questions. 

May I ask if the President of the United States requested an esti- 
mate of the situation from the JCS, or from the National Security 
Council, before our Air, Navy, and Ground Forces were committed in 
Korea last June? 

General Braptey. As to a formal estimate of the situation, no. 

Senator Carn. May I ask, General Bradley, if the President re- 
quested a recommendation from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or did he 
merely seek information concerning the capabilities of our forces 
to accomplish the mission which the President and the United Nations 
were to give those forces? 

General Braptey. As I remember, we gave the capabilities of our 
forces, as to what they could do. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, did the President request, from 
the JCS, or from the National Security Council, an estimate of the 
requirements to be demanded by the Korean mission in those Blair 
House conferences ? 

What I am endeavoring to find out, sir, and you are a highly quali- 
fied and respected witness, is—what were we thinking about when we 
entered that conflict so rapidly in June; and therefore, I wish to 
find out whether or not the President requested of his chief military 
advisers, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, what forces, in the opinion of the 
JCS, would be required to carry out the Korean mission ? 

General Brapiey. I think I answered that once before, in a way; 
and that is—that we did not try to estimate the total required to start 
with, because we didn’t know what was involved. No one believed 
that the North Koreans were as strong as they turned out to be. 

In other words, from the information we had, you might say we 
underestimated their numbers, and their equipment and their ability 
to fight—at least to start with. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir? 

General Braptey. When we made the Inchon landing, and cracked 
their defenses open, why, then, they were pretty aoa the way we 
thought they would be at first; and possibly our first estimate was 
wrong only in the fact that they had such numbers they would swarm 
around our flanks; so that I don’t think you can say that any of us 
knew, to start, when we went into this thing, what would be involved. 

It was a piecemeal commitment, because that was the only way 
we could commit them. We had to take them out of Japan. The 
units were understrength, and so we had to send them in as we could 
get those units ready and get them over to Korea. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Bradley, I understood you to say, in answer to my first 
question, that the President did not, in late June, request a formal 
estimate of the Korean situation from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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General Braptey. That is right—a formal statement, you know, 
where you sit down and write out and consider all the pros and cons, 
and come up with a very formal estimate. 

Senator Carn. Is that to say, General Bradley, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the pee military advisors to the President, were not 

rovided with an opportunity to discuss the situation, which had 
involved in it, the possible entry into the conflict of Red China, and 
then, of Russia? 

General Braptey. Senator, you are asking about a formal estimate. 

We certainly did discuss, orally, what troops we had available, how 
quickly they could be used, what supplies were available to them— 
that was all discussed orally. 

Your question was about a formal estimate. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir; but I am very curious as to whether or not 
any consideration was given in June to the problems which are of 
such great concern to you, the JCS, to the President, to the Congress, 
and to the people today. 


RISKS CONSIDERED IN JUNE 1950 


We are faced today from your testimony and that of other qualified 
witnesses with the possibility of entry into the conflict of Russia. 
We know that Red China has been in that conflict for a number of 
months, and I ask the question as to whether or not consideration 
was given to those possibilities before we committed ourselves to 
Korea last June? 

General Braptey. Yes; I think both of those possibilities were con- 
sidered at that time in meeting the North Korean thrust only as they 
advanced toward the south of Korea, I know my own opinion was— 
and I think it was pretty generally held—that the chance of Russia 
or China coming into the war in South Korea was rather remote. 
There was that possibility, and it was considered, but we did not think 
they would come into the fighting in South Korea. 

Senator Carn. But the possibility of Red China and Russia becom- 
ing our enemies was considered at those Blair House conferences before 
American and allied forces were committed in Korea ? 

General Braptey. I think so. I know right from the start we 
considered that possibility. How much it was discussed that night, 
I can’t recall. 


NONBATTLE CASUALTIES 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, you and others have only offered 
figures covering battle casualties. How many nonbattle casualties 
have we suffered, and if those figures are not presently available to 
you, I would appreciate you sending them along. 

General Braptey. We can include those. think they are being 
furnished the chairman weekly ; are they not? 

Chairman Russeww. I think they are coming up on a weekly basis. 

General Braptey. May I ask if those include nonbattle? 

Chairman Russexu. Is that correct, General Mudge? Have we 
started receiving battle casualties, all casualties ? 

General Muper. I am not sure whether they include that. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, would you have an approxima- 
tion of the total of our nonbattle casualties since last June! 
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General Brapiey. I don’t remember seeing those figures totaled 
recently, because they include colds, a man going back for 1 da 
to the ‘hospital, he is carried as a nonbattle asualty even ben’, 
he is out of the line just 1 day; a man hurt in a jeep accident goes 
in the hospital for a day or two or any length of time and then goes 
back—they are all included. 

A rather large percentage of those eventually go back. Some of 
them last summer were merely heat prostrations where a man would 
have to be taken back and given a rest for a short time. I can get 
those. 

Senator Carn. But many nonbattle casualties are quite serious, are 
they not, resulting in amputations, from frostbite, trench foot, and 
so forth? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Carn. What is the general rule of thumb concerning the 
ratio of nonbattle to battle casualties? 

General Braptey. I don’t believe I know of any ratio. It varies 
as to the time of year, nature of the fighting, nature of the roads, and 
soon. I don’t know of any ratio that would hold. 

Senator Carn. I personally will be grateful for those figures be- 
cause the American people generally know only that. we have suf- 
fered some sixty-five- -thousand-odd casualties, when the fact of the 
matter must be that in the field of non-battle casualties that figure is 
far about 65,000. 


NOTES ON WAKE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


From your earlier testimony today did I understand you correctly 
to testify that you and others in authority took particular pains to 
take very careful notes of the Wake Island conference in October 
while you and others in authority took no notes of the Blair House 
conferences, which involved the United States in war last June? 

General Bravery. That is correct. In one case I was representing 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and I took notes se I could report to them 
when I got back. In the other case they were all present. 

Senator Carn. But history will not be able to relate the circum- 
stances surrounding the beginning of the war because the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have no notes on the subject. Thank you, sir. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OUR ALLIES 


General Bradley, give me your very best answer concerning this 
question, please. W hy have fifty-odd free nations contributed only 
approximately 20,000 ground troops to Korea in almost a year of 
war? 

I ask that question, sir, because you have no prophecy as to how 
long that war is going to continue, and we are awfully anxious to get 
as many more contributions from our friends as we can; so we have 
got to understand why they have done so little up to this time. 

General Braptey. Well, I wish they were furnishing more, too, 
Senator Cain. At one time, last October, we possibly even : diseours aged 
their sending some over at that time because we thought the war was 
going to be over, and I think everyone thought it was, and then at that 
time some of them were held up. But since then, as far as we are con- 
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cerned, we have been wanting just as many troops as can be furnished 
effectively. I say “effectively” because some of these people have of- 
fered to furnish troops if we furnish all the equipment, all the train- 
ing, all the transportation over and back, and all the logistical sup- 
port. They were not trained to start with. 


DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS OF OUR ALLIES 


Senator Carn. Does that mean, sir, if we get into world war III in 
due time that those same nations are going as our allies to train them, 
to feed them, to clothe them, to ammunition them, to take care of them 
from start to finish? 

General Brap.ey. I think the trouble is they made the same mistake 
we did—they demobilized after World War II and got down to a very 
low state of training and equipment, and they don’t have the capability 
of doing it as quic kly as we have. 

Now as time goes on we hope they are aroused by these pr meee 
happenings and they will start to build up those defenses the same : 
we have. It is true they were all pretty low in their defenses and so 
were we. But we are improving ourselves and we hope they are going 
to improve theirs. I am hoping since this has turned out this w ay 
that more of these people can raise troops and send them over. 

You take Canada, for example. Canada, as you know, has prac- 
tically no army in being. They have some air, some army, but not a 
very large one. They had to raise, equip, and train the units which 
they have sent to Korea. They originally started in to send a complete 
brigade, or regiment as we would call it, and then when things got 
better in the fall, they sent only one battalion, and now they have fin- 
ished training the rest of them and sent them over. 

I hope that some of the rest of them will do the same. 

What the status of those negotiations are with the State Department 
with the various countries, I don’t know at this particular time. I 
know they are negotiating with various countries to furnish addi- 
tional troops. 

Senator Carn. And you have, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, a very deep-seated interest in the success of those negotiations, 
do you not, sir? 

General Braptry. That is correct. 


DIFFERENCES IN ALLIES’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Carn. Here is an example that puzzles me a little bit, Gen- 
eral Bradley, and perhaps you can satisfy that curiosity. How does 
it happen that Greece and Turkey, who are not members of the At- 
lantic Pact and might be therefore called minor allies of ours, con- 
tribute many more ground forces proportionately than do the United 
Kingdom and France who are members of the Atlantic Pact and 
commonly and properly known as our major allies 

General Brapiey. Because of various conditions and because of our 
help, Greece and Turkey are much better prepared than Great Britain. 
To use the number of divisions they have—as I remember it, Greece 
has some nine divisions of trained troops. In fact they had about 
as many as we had to start with in this operation. Turkey has some- 
thing like 25 or 30 divisions of well-trained troops. Surely they are 
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not equipped quite as well as ours, but are fairly well equipped because 
we have been helping them with your assistance in the last 3 or 4 years; 
so that Greece and Turkey are much better prepared proportionately 
than England or France or even ourselves. 

Senator Carn. That is interesting to bear in mind as perhaps we are 
facing a third world war. 

General Bradley, I have heard it said—I do not know it to be so— 
that both Greece and Turkey have offered additional contributions 
of ground forces to the Korean conflict and that those offers have been. 
turned down. Do you know anything whatsoever of such a report? 

General Braptey. No, sir; I don’t. 


RELATIVE DEFENSE EFFORT OF OUR ALLIES 


Senator Carn. I want the record to show what appears to me to be 
interesting as we seek to understand and study this war, that the 
United Kingdom today has 16 men per 100,000 of population in the 
Korean War; France has 2 men per 100,000; Greece has 12 men per 
100,000. Fortunately, and I would say thank God, Turkey has 27 men 
per 100,000, and the United States has 135 men per 100,000. 

Genral Braptey. May I comment on part of that statement, sir? 

Senator Carn. On any part of anything I say, sir. 

General Braptey. I think in comparing the contributions of Great 
Britain and France we must also realize that they have commitments 
elsewhere. France has something like 140,000 soldiers in Indochina. 

Senator Carn. I understand that, sir. 

General Braptey. I believe all of us admit that is a rather important 
place to hold against communism also. So that I think we ought to 

ive them some credit for their contribution to Indochina. The 

Jnited Kingdom has got a problem in Hong Kong, and at the same 
time they are fighting communism in Malaya, the Malaya Peninsula. 
So that they also contribute something. I am not saying they are con- 
tributing as much as we are or Greece or Turkey, but I think we ought 
to make the record clear that they are also helping contain communism 
in other places. 

Senator Carn. As we both understand, sir, ground forces, or any 
other sort of military forces come out of the resources of the nation 
involved, and for that reason I would only point out that the United 
Kingdom has a population of 50 million-plus, France a population 
of 4114 million, Greece, which has 12 men per hundred thousand of 
its population in Korea today has only 7,780,000 for a population, 
and Turkey, which has 27 men per hundred thousand committed in 
Korea, has only a population of 19,500,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAKE ISLAND MEMORANDUM 


Now, General Bradley, I would like to make this observation, sir: 
The top secret Wake Island conference report which was compiled 
. yourself as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was made avail- 
able to a part of the public press before a deleted report was made 
available to this committee and to the public. So far as I know, no 
explanation has yet been offered by anyone in authority concerning 
how a top secret document was stolen or given away. 

I think the record ought to carry the Wake Island distribution list. 
Somebody in that list is responsible for this disclosure. I personally 
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hope that we find him and publicly charge him with violating and be- 
traying our Nation’s security. The distribution list is as follows: 

The President, one copy. 

Mr. Murphy at the White House, five copies. 

Mr. Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army, five copies. 

General Vandenberg, five copies. 

General Collins, five copies. 

Admiral Sherman, five copies. 

Averell Harriman, one copy. 

Col. A. M. Hamblen, Special Assistant for Occupied Areas, five 
copies. 

Vice Adm. A. C. Davis, Director, Joint Staff, five copies. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, one copy. 

The Secretary of Defense, three copies. 

Mr. Bendetsen, Assistant Secretary of the Army, one copy. 

The Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, one copy. 

File copy, 1. 

Dr. Philip Jessup, Department of State, 10 copies. 


ADVERTISING OUR INTENTIONS 


General Bradley, on yesterday you stated, as did General Marshall, 
a few days ago, that you were against taking the war to Red China 
because of your fear that Russia would enter the conflict. 

This, to my mind, advises Russia that the free nations intend to 
resist aggression in Korea and anywhere else, but only to a point 
short of risking war with Russia. 

If the Russians believe what you and others in authority have re- 
peatedly said, would you tell me why such statement will not en- 
courage Russia to initiate limited but very destructive aggression in 
areas other than Korea ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t think any of us can be sure but what 
Russia will continue these things and be encouraged by the state- 
ments that we have had to make here. 

I would like to supplement what General Marshall said when he 
was here. I think it is very harmful to our security and to our country 
and to our future security to have to pass on to Russia all of our 
intentions, all of our thoughts, all of our capabilities. 

I would be perfectly willing to come up here before your Appropria- 
tions Committee and advocate a very large appropriation to buy 
similar information on Russia; and I think that what you say is prob- 
ably very true, that we are unnecessarily inciting Russia to war— 
maybe not unnecessarily—but it becomes necessary because of the 
nature of these hearings very largely. In a way it is inherent in our 
form of government. We must educate 154,000,000 people instead of 
trying to get a decision out of 14. I am sorry we have had to do this, 
but since it is demanded by the people, and is inherent in our form of 
government, here it is, and I just hope it doesn’t cause too much 
trouble in the future. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, before these hearings began, sir, 
the President of the United States on the evening of April 11, notified 
Red China and Russia of what our intentions were going to be, namely 
that we were not going to take the war to Red China regardless of 
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what it might do by way of destroying our force on the ground. I 
thought at that time that was a very serious mistake. 

I asked General Marshall that question. He was necessarily in- 
different in his reply. 


| Deleted. | 


PREVENTIVE AND LIMITED WAR 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, on August 25, 1950, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Francis P. Matthews, spoke out strongly in Boston 
in favor of a preventive war. His superiors rebuked him but did not 
remove the Secretary from his office. 

May I ask, sir, if you believe in a preventive war / 

General Braptey. I do not, because I do not believe that is a solution. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, may I ask if the Korean War, which 
began in June 1950, has not become a preventive war? 

General Braptey. Well, i na way it may have; not a preventive all- 
out war, but I believe that by taking this action in Korea we may 
have postponed or avoided a third world war, because, as I stated 
here before, one appeasement leads to another until eventually war 
is Inevitable. 

Furthermore, I believe in my mind that Russia was surprised by 
the action we took in Korea. I think that this was one of several 
actions they may have had in mind. 

| Deleted. | 

In my opinion they evidently are postponed or abandoned because 
of the fact that China is completely tied down in Korea, and that a lot 
of Russian equipment is being used up in Korea, So, in a way, if we 
can avoid world war III with the millions of casualties by taking 
casualties in Korea, and that actually works out that way, we may 
decide 5 years, 10 years or whatever time it takes for history to prove 
it, it was well worth while in avoiding world war IIT. 

Senator Carn. Then, you agree with the President that we are 
trying to prevent world war III by fighting a limited war in Korea 
at this time ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, I don’t know whether I would state it quite 
that way or not. I think that could be stated that way, yes. 

Senator Cary. Thank you, sir. 


OBJECTIVES OF OUR MISSION IN KOREA 


General Bradley, will you please tell me what the United States and 
the United Nations set out to accomplish in Korea? I know that you 
and others have given definitions from time to time, but I just wish 
to burden you a little bit by asking you to define our objectives in 
terms of the mission which was given to the Supreme Commander 
when the conflict began in June. 

General Braptey. The mission given him at that time was to repel 
this aggression and drive the North Koreans back north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. In substance that is what it was. 

Senator Carn. General Marshall testified that our mission in Korea 
was to make Korea a free, independent, and democratic nation. Gen- 
eral MacArthur testified as I recall that our mission in Korea was to 
make of Korea a free, united, and self-controlled nation. 
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General Braptey. That has always been our Government's political 
objective and it has never abandoned that as I understand it since 
1945. In fact when arrangements were first made in 1945 that was 
set forth as an objective. 

Russia prevented it by putting down a curtain along the thirty- 
eighth parallel. When we went in originally it was to repel the ag- 
gression and then as we went farther north and the United Nations 
again came out with a resolution to establish a unified Korea, united 
and free Korea; that was the mission then given to General Mac- 
Arthur in late September. 

Senator Carn. And yet to carry out that mission from a military 
point of view or that objective from a political point of view, it will, 
before we are through, if we do not change that mission, be required 
to defeat the enemy “and to repel him, not from South Korea but we 
must repel the enemy from Korea, or otherwise, sir, how can we make 
Korea a free, indepedent, and democratic nation ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, I think we could have an intermediate mili- 
tary objective without abandoning the long range political objective 
which we agreed with the Russians on in 15 45. 

Senator CAIN. General Bradley, on Saturday last I asked General 
Marshall this question, or this was now 10 days ago, I think. Have we 
reason to believe that the Allied mission in Korea is a different mis- 
sion today than it was for several months after the war began last 
June, and General Marshall replied, “I am sorry, I can’t answer that 
offhand. Ishould be able to, but I can’t.’ 

General Bradley, will you give us your opinion concerning whether 
or not our mission in Korea is a different one today from what that 
mission was in the early months of the Korean War ? 

General Brapiey. I doubt if there is any change. I think our long- 
range political objective is still that we would like to see a free and 
united Korea. 

Senator Carn. But at the present time—— 

General Braptey. As far as the military, immediate military ob- 
jective, is concerned, I think we would consider it a victory with 
something less than that. 

| Deleted. | 

Chairman Russevi. Senator Cain, your time has expired. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate your time, General Bradley, very much, 
and I have a sequence of questions which I would like to complete 
asking you at a later date. 


STATEMENT ON CASUALTIES 


Chairman Russe.u. I wish to state here that there was furnished the 
committee from the Department : 

1. Complete set of cumulative weekly reports on battle casualties 
by services for the period August 25, 1950, covering the period since 
June 2 5 to May 11,1951; 

A complete set of weekly increases in battle casualties for the 
pre id August 25, 1950 to May 11, 1951; 
3. A statement of the relative percentage losses of our troops in 
Western Europe in World War II and in Korea; 

4. Statement of ratio of United States casualties to Communist 

sasualties in Korea; 
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5. Statement of the ratio of the Allied and German casualties in 
Western Germany. 

This letter intiednies that the Korean a figures presented 
for United States troops in each case do not include frostbite cases. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiz. Now, I have not yet ordered that this be printed 
in the record. It is quite a lengthy statement here. I had assumed 
that matters that were brief could be properly printed in the appendix 
each day, and then if it was thought wise when we conclude the 
hearings, we would have one volume printed of these more lengthy 
exhibits, and have all of them in one volume, but I am perfectly will- 
ing to be guided by the committee. 

ow, these statements of the latter three that I read, the ratio of 
United States casualties to Communist casualties, are very brief, less 
than two pages; so I think it might be well to have those printed in 
the record—and I am perfectly willing to have all of them. 

Senator Know.anp. Are they United States casualties versus the 
Communist casualties ? 

Chairman Russex. I will read the four lines, and we will get it 
in the record that way: 


RATIO OF UNITED STATES CASUALTIES TO TOTAL COMMUNIST CASUALTIES IN KOREA 


The ratio of United States casualties to total Communist casualties in Korea 
is about 1 to 12. Many of the Communist losses have been inflicted by our 
allies, including ROK troops, and, therefore, cannot be entirely credited to 
American forces. If ROK and other United Nations losses are included, the ratio 
is only 1 to 8. - 


Senator Cary. My question ran to the noncombat casualties. 

Chairman Russetu. That is the reason I read that last phrase show- 
ing it did not include frostbite cases, so all members of the committee 
would be aware that these were battle casualties, these figures we have. 

Senator Carn. I and others would like to know the total suffering 
we are going through so we can do a better job in the future. 

Chairman Russet. I will have these three printed in the record. 

(One of the three documents was read by the chairman immediately 
above; remaining two read as follows:) 


RELATIVE PERCENTAGE LOSSES OF UNITED STATES TROOPS IN WESTERN EUROPE IN 
WokgLp Wak II AND IN KorpA 


The battle casualties of the first six American divisions engaged in Europe 
averaged 3 percent a week of strength June 6, 1944, through May 11, 1945. In 
Korea Army battle casulaties have averaged nine-tenths of 1 percent a week 
since June 25. For the first 4 months of this year (1951) these Army Korean 
casualties have averaged five-tenths of 1 percent. 

It will be seen from this that in the fighting in Europe against Hitler’s forces 
the weekly losses of our troops were at a rate approximately three times as 
great as those experienced by our troops in Korea since June 25 and approxi- 
mately six times as great as losses experienced in the last 4 months. 


Ratio oF ALLIED CASUALTIES OF GERMAN CASUALTIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The ratio of Allied and German casualties in Western Europe was about 1 to 
5, according to estimates of enemy losses in General Marshall’s Biennial Report. 
Figures of German casualties compiled from German documents for the period 
from June 1, 1944, to February 1, 1945, provide a ratio of only 1 to 1.2, but it 
should be remembered that these are incomplete. It is impossible to separate 
German casualties inflicted by United States troops from those attributable to 
our Allies, 
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Senator Carn. I would like to say this off the record. 
A discussion was had off the record.) 
hairman Rousset.. It doesn’t seem very likely that we are to have 
a vote on the floor of the Senate this afternoon and in the hope that 
we can carry on these hearings, I call a session for 2: 30 this afternoon 
in this room. 
(Whereupon, at 12:57 the committees recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m. in the same room.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


_ Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Green, 
McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jer- 
sey, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Stennis, Long, 
Bridges, Knowland, and Cain. 

Chairman Russetx. The committee will come to order. 

Senator McMahon ¢ 

Senator McManon. General, our policy in the world is to develop 
all of the collective security that we can, is that not so? 

General Brapixy. That is correct; and that is why we, in my 
opinion, joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and why we 
have made certain other bilateral arrangements in the nature of 
mutual defense. 

Senator McManon. I appreciate as well as, I suppose, everybody 
does, that we can pay—we could pay—too high a price for having 
allies; but within that limitation, certainly, the tighter we can keep 
our — bound to us, the better off we are going to be mobilizing our 
strength. 

Wouldn’t you agree with that? 

General Braptey. I agree with that, yes. 


HISTORICAL RESULTS OF NOT OPPOSING AGGRESSION 


Senator McManon. Now, General, you were asked today on a couple 
of occasions about what our objectives were in Korea. It might be 
useful at this point simply to review some fairly recent history, as 
history goes, and I recall to your mind the Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. You are, of course, familiar with that Japanese aggres- 
sion when Secretary of State Stimson in Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet advo- 
cated that we take collective measures to stop that aggression ? 

General Bravery. Yes; I believe that was in about 1932 if I remem- 
ber correctly. 

Senator McManon. Yes. Then, you remember, I think, General, 
in 1936 that Hitler in defiance of the Versailles Treaty marched into 
the Ruhr? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. And there was touch and go for about 48 hours. 
The French wanted to punish him, and the British got weak-kneed 
about it, and he got away with that aggression. 

_ Then, you remember, Siaenl: that in the case of Mussolini’s aggres- 
sion upon Ethiopia in 1938, although there were conferences at the 
League of Nations, there was no action taken by the nations in the 
League of Nations to put down that aggression on Ethiopia? 
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General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator McManon. I presume, General, that it was these events 
that certainly had some bearing upon the thinking of our Government 
and its responsible officials in backing up the United Nations’ policy 
not to repeat Ethiopia, Hitler’s aggression on the Ruhr, and the 
Japanese aggression upon Manchuria, China? Am I not right about 
that? 

General Braptey. I imagine it was. It has always been in my mind 
in studying these cases, because it has been my firm conviction that 
had positive action been taken in some of those instances like Man- 
churia, Ethiopia, I belive Hitler has said that had he been opposed 
when he marched into the Ruhr that he would have had to withdraw. 

Whether or not everybody had those things in mind when they were 
pa about stopping this aggression and avoiding appeasement 

I don’t know. There are further examples, of course, of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain when he gave away certain things to Germany 
when they started further aggression in 1938 and 1939. 

All of those things I think were in our minds. Whether or not they 
were mentioned I don’t remember, but certainly they were in the back 
of our minds. 

Senator McManon. And, General, I thought that everyone was 
pretty much agreed that it was a wise thing for this country to engage 
in company with its allies under the United Nations charter, in an 
effort to see to it that the said history that we have had over the past 
25 years was not repeated due to the failure of the nations of the 
world to take action and put down aggression immediaely upon its 
occurrence. 


I thought there was unanimity upon that, but apparently there is 
now some difference of opinion and I am glad that you still believe 
in that principle. 


JAPANESE AGGRESSION AGAINST CHINA 


General, I think it is worth developing, if we can just briefly, the 
situation that Japan faced in China in the thirties after she made 
her invasion of China. I think it is important that we should review 
it. so that those who think that there is some magic to be accomplished 
by making an unlimited war on the mainland of China should well take 
pause and take heed of what happened to the Japs in China. 

Now, as I recollect it, I think you said they had the third greatest 
navy in the world, they had the second greatest land army in the world, 
and they had entire control of Mane -huria which was the best industrial 
area of China, and they put great forces into China and yet they never 
did accomplish the domination and the pacification of China, is that 
not correct ? 

General Braptey. The figures you used on the size of the land army 
are somebody else’s, but I would agree that it is correct they had the 
third largest navy and large land forces and soon. And I stated in my 
opening remarks that in spite of some 5 years of effort, even after the 
World War started, they never controlled more than just a portion of 
China and were never able to get a decision over China. 
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MAC ARTHUR RESPONSIBILITY AS UN COMMANDER 


Senator McManon. General, General MacArthur occupied a most 
unique place in our history in that he was the first commander of 
United States forces who also was a commander of the United Nations 
forces in actual battle. That was an honor that went to him; is that not 
correct ¢ 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator McManon. I would ask yuur opinion, General, of the effect 
that General MacArthur’s statements on policy in the east had with 
relation to his duties as a United Nations commander rather than in 
his capacity as a United States commander, 

General Brapiey. Well, of course, we had furnished a larger pro- 
portion of the troops than any other country. South Korea, of course, 
was next. But even though the total forces furnished by the other 
United Nations was consider ably less than our own, the fact remained 
that he was a United Nations commander and, as such, had dual re- 
sponsibility—one to the United States Government and one to the 
United Nations. In fact, as you know, he was required to render 
reports to the United Nations on the accomplishments and on the 
state of affairs in Korea. 

With that responsibility, in my opinion, I should have tried to 
earry out the policies of the United States, and of the United Nations, 
insofar as possible; and I don’t believe in any case the military 
policies laid down by the United States, as executive for the United 
Nations, differed from the opinion of the United Nations, at least 
those involved in the effort. 

An example was that one time when we preferred to do something 
else, and they didn’t go along, we followed the United Nations wishes 
and did not accord hot pursuit; and as the United Nations com- 
mander, I think he did have a certain responsibility to carry out the 
wishes of the United Nations, particularly insofar as they didn’t 
conflict with the policies laid down by his own Government. 


NOTES OF THE WAKE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Senator McMaunon. General, to refer, for just a brief reference, to 
the conference at Wake Island, as I recollect it, five copies of that re- 
port, of the fifty copies that were made, were sent to General Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo. 

Do you know whether they were receipted for by him personally, 
or by one of his deputies? 

General Braptry. They were receipted for by one of his aides. 

Senator McManon. One of his aides? 

General Braptey. And I believe the receipts is dated October 27. 
I saw it a few days ago, and I think I remember correctly. 

May I say something more about that, since it has been brought up 
here ; and—I went back and checked, and this information can be 
given first-hand, by the witness, if you want it, but Colonel Matthews, 
who was my executive officer, said that before ‘this conference started, 
and before any notes were taken at the conference, in other words, 
during the hour we were waiting for General MacArthur and the 
Presi wat to join us, that General MacArthur’s aide, Colonel Storey, 
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and his adviser, General Whitney, both saw Miss Anderson there and 
talked to her. 

In fact, it seems that Miss Anderson had been in Japan in con- 
nection with the Japanese peace treaty once before and so they were 
both talking to her before this thing started, and they apparently 
knew she was in the building. 

I think that is something that might be worth knowing. 

Senator Wier. Where did they see her? 

General Braptey. In Wake Island, in the two rooms, and it was 
in the room that had the table in it, until General MacArthur and 
the President came over, and Miss Anderson went out in the other 
room. 

Senator McManon. But I think it is important to emphasize for 
the record here now, General, that as far as I can recollect, General 
MacArthur or no one on his behalf, including his press agent, Gen- 
eral Whitney, operating up at the Waldorf-Astoria, has ever chal- 
lenged the accuracy of that report that was sent to him, whether it 
was made by a stenographer or by notes or simply from recollection. 
Is that not corect ? 

General Braptey. No one has ever challenged the accuracy of it; no, 
sir. 

Senator McManon. Let’s get that really straight in the record, 
that the accuracy of that report has never been challenged. Not a 
single word of it, not a single statement of it. 

General, there was some reference made this morning about what 
our military objectives are in Korea and there has been some dis- 
cussion of both our military objectives and our political objectives. 

As I understand it, the military objective is to repulse the aggres- 
sion. Is that correct? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. The political objective is to accomplish the 
unification of all of Korea? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 


PREVIOUS WARS WON WITHOUT TOTAL VICTORY 


Senator McManon. General, in the course of our history I believe 
there have been a number of instances in which we accomplished our 
objectives without what might be called a final and complete defeat 
of the enemy, such as was visited on Germany. Certainly in the War 
of 1812 we fought the British on the sea and on our own mainland to 
maintain the security of our commerce and the safety of our nationals. 

We didn’t insist on a military victory over England as essential, 
did we? 

General Braptey. No. We accomplished certain defeats of their 
forces in this country, but we did not have to carry it all the way to 
them and defeat them on their own ground. 

Senator McManon. And the treaty that we signed accomplished the 
objectives for which that war was fought, as I recollect. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. Now, in the Spanish-American War when we 
accomplished the liberation of Cuba, we didn’t proceed to Madrid to 
capture Madrid, did we? 

General Brapiey. No. 
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Senator McManon. We negotiated a treaty after accomplishing our 
objectives. 

I am reminded of one war, and one perhaps less well known, in 
1798 to 1800, when we fought a limited naval war against France to 
protect our commerce and our shipping. 

It is recorded that the Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, who 
had insisted on an all-out war with France at that time, was retired 
as the Secretary of State, and the President, Mr. John Adams, Presi- 
dent Adams, accomplished a settlement of that thing through nego- 
tiation and by treaty. 

The point that I want to make, General, to find out if you are in 
agreement with me, is that when you say that the object of war is 
ee you must have a definition of what constitutes victory, don’t 
you 

General Brapiey. I think you must, and you vary from being will- 
ing to accept a rather small thing that you start out to correct up to 
an objective which we set in World War IT of unconditional surrender. 

There are many variations in between the two. 

Senator McManon. Right. 

General, has our military policy in the Far East shifted—and that 
includes, of course, Korea—due to General MacArthur’s statement 
and his testimony ? 

General Braptey. It made no change in the last month or two that 
I can recall. 


FIRST REQUEST TO BOMB MANCHURIA 


Senator McManon. General, when was it that General MacArthur 
first reeommended bombing in Manchuria ? 

General Braptey. Well, I had looked up here the whole series of 
messages on this bombing. It is a rather long list, and I don’t know 
whether you want to put all of it into the record or not. 

Senator MoManon. Mr. Chairman, what is the chairman’s disposi- 
tion on that ¢ 

Chairman Russet. I was not paying close attention. I understood 
the Senator’s question to be when did General MacArthur first recom- 
mend bombing in Manchuria. 

Senator McManon. Bombing in Manchuria. 

Chairman Russet. It seems to me that that would be embraced in 
one document, and if the General wants to offer it for the appendix— 
wants to offer such compilation— 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, without impinging on the 
Senator’s time, with respect to the question of does anybody want 
this list of things or messages in the record, rather than to have my 
silence indicate I do not want them in the record, I would like to say 
I think they ought to go into the appendix or the compilation. 

Chairman Russett. They will go into the record in accordance with 
the procedures of this committee up until now. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Senator McMahon is questioning the wit- 
ness, and I do not mean to take over and request anything, but just 
for my own personal opinion, in answer to the question. 

Chairman Russetn. Yes. I had ruled that the question asked the 
first time that the recommendation was made. 


83797—51—pt. 2——16 
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Senator McManon. General, is it so complex that it is not easy to 
give an answer to that question ? 

General Braptey. I cannot find it right now. All of these are first 
messages, and had to do with restrictions on movements and bombing 
in the vicinity of the border. 

While we are going on, I will ask Colonel Clifton to look through 
this summary here and see if we can find the date on which he first 
asked for permission to bomb across the border. 


MAC ARTHUR RECOM MENDATIONS ON USE OF GROUND TROOPS 


Senator McManon. Well, perhaps I will ask another question while 
he is looking that up. I assume that General MacArthur knew all the 
factors of risk since he was a theater commander and since the risks 
were being taken in his theater, when he advised going into Korea 
as he did—well, perhaps it is unfair to say that he advised going into 
Korea, but that he approved going into Korea very forthrightly. 

I would like to ask you if he recommended after we got in there 
that we put in ground troops into Korea ? 

General Braptey. Yes; he asked for authority to move ground 
troops in there, I believe, and the first movement was into protect 
the bases, and then he asked for authority to employ ground troops 
in stopping the aggression. 

Senator McManon. And that authority was given to him ? 

General Braptey. And that was approved and I think everyone 
concurred in it. 


MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS ON USE OF NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator McManon. Now I am still somewhat confused, General 
Bradley, about General MacArthur's position. Some references was 
made yesterday or the day before to the fact that he had not recom- 
mended that Chiang be used in any specific place, but that that be 
left to the Generalissimo. Is that your recollection of his position with 
relation to Chiang ? 

General Brapiey. I think in all of his discussions of this with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, he specifically recommended only two things. 
One was in November when he recommended that certain of C hiang’ s 
troops be brought to Korea to reinforce his ground troops, and the 
other one I believe the only statement he makes is that any restrictions 
against the Nationalists on Formosa be removed, with no further ex- 
planation on that so far as I know. 

Senator McMauon. But, of course, he in his testimony here has 
talked as he did in his speech before the Congress about our giving 
logistical support to Chiang in any effort he wants to make. 

Now I take it that the election then is to be with Chiang as to 
whether we should go to the mainland of China, but if Chiang says 
“That is what I want to do,” then according to General MacArthur 
that is the thing that we should provide the logistical support for. 
Am I unfair in stating that as his position as you recollect ? 

General BrapLey. Well, I don’t remember his exact statement, but 
be could not go to the mainland without logistical support and fur- 
nishing of certain shipping, and that would have to come from us. 
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Senator McManon. Well, now they claim—I say they claim—there 
are more different figures concerning the number of effectives 
on Korea than I have fingers on both hands. 

General Brapiey. On Korea or Formosa ? 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT OF NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator McManon. Formosa, I mean. We have a military policy 
which I think is a wise one, namely, that we do not hand a handful of 
rice and a riffe to a man and say, “Get up there and fight.” We give 
him proper support. We give him all the firepower, all of the food 
that he can eat, we can get to him, hospitalization, and that is the way 
the American people I think want our Armed Forces treated, General, 
I suppose if we were to engage in the logistical support of Chiang that 
it would not be on quite as elaborate scale as for our own troops, but 
nevertheless we would have to make their firepower effective. That 
would take a tremendous effort on the sea and in the air, would it not 

General Braptey. Yes. If you make any kind of an amphibious op- 

‘ation, it would take considerable sea power and air power to put 
aa ashore. And you have to have well-trained, well-equipped troops 
with a lot of ammunition to do it. 

Senator McManon. Now I would like to ask this, and maybe it is an 
unfair qffuestion, General, but it is one that has disturbed me because I 
cannot find the answer to it. 

Let us assume that we started in with Chiang and got him a beach- 
head through the use of our air and sea power, and then the Chinese 
Reds were to withdraw behind the Yalu and say to the United Nations 
and to us, “Now we are through and we want to make peace.” What 
position do you think we could take with regard to Chiang? Would 
we abandon him at that point or would we have to proc eed to carry 
on the war to put Chiang back in control of the mainland of China? 

General Braptey. Well, that poses a pretty hard question, but it 
would depend on the terms under which the Chinese would agree to 
fall back behind the Yalu. I cannot see that they would want to fall 
back of the Yalu and give up all of Korea and at the same time give 


up the beachhead. anes would certainly proceed afterward to take 
some kind of action, I should think. 


RED CHINESE STRENGTH IN SOUTH CHINA 


Senator McManon. General, there are, I am informed, about a mil- 
lion Chinamen, Red C hinsmen, down on the coast opposite Formosa. 
Is that approximately accurate / 

General Braptey. You mean soldiers ? 

Senator McManon. Yes, troops. 

General Braptey. I don’t think you will find that many on the 
coast. You will find that many in South China probably but not 
necessarily all along the coast. 

Senator McManon. But you think there are approximately how 
many which would be available to repulse this adventure that we are 
to engage in with Chiang if General MacArthur was to have his way? 

General Braptry. There is a very large number in various parts of 
South China that could be moved to meet it. They are not right now 
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on the coast, but they are in positions where they could be made avail- 
able to meet such a movement. 

Senator McManon. I take it gettting Chiang in there then would be 
a terrific military operation, to say nothing of continuing him there 
in a continuing advance? 

General Brapiey. To put him ashore with any considerable body of 
troops would be a very big effort. Now some may maintain that they 
are not talking about amphibious operations, they are talking about 
infiltration or something else. 

[ Deleted. ] 

In fact, there is nothing to keep him from going ashore in China 
now. He has some boats. If he wants to infiltrate himself and go 
over and lead them, he can do it. But to take an army with him re- 
quires more logistical support and better equipment and better trained 
troops and better air and naval power than he has. 

Senator McManon. I would like to advise the censor—of course, 
my wishes on the next question are certainly not controlling, but I 
just call his attention to this question : 

As far as your information goes, General, are the guerrilla forces 
ae operating in south China in harmony and sympathy with 

hiang ? 

Gennes Brapiey. Well, as I understand it. some of them possibly 
are, but a very large part of them are not. They are just guerrillas. 
They are “anti’s,” and anti-Communist or antimost anything that 
is in power. To that extent I don’t think you can count on their 
supporting Chiang. 

Senator McManon. General Bradley —— 


General Braptey. Maybe I didn’t make myself clear about Chian 
going back. Of course, we have got a restriction on him going bac 
with troops, but I mean as far as he as an individual going back, I 
doubt if anybody could stop him. That is what I meant—if he wants 
to go back himself and set himself up as a leader of this movement, 
I doubt if EE could stop the movement of an individual. That 

oO 


is pretty hard to 
now. 

There are restrictions on him going back with a group, an armed 
force, yes, and that restriction is still in effect. 


. That is what I meant by nobody stopping him 


MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATION TO BOMB MANCHURIA 


Senator McManon. Now, General, have you been refreshed in your 
recollection by the colonel concerning the first appeal that was made 
by General MacArthur to bomb in Korea ¢ 

General Braputey. The first message that we can find in which he 
mentioned the sanctuary at all is on the 7th of November, in which 
he said, and his message indicated : 

Hostile planes are operating from bases west of the Yalu using hit-and-run 
tactics and that present restrictions provided a sanctuary for hostile air force. 

At that time he requested instructions for dealing with this new 
and threatening development, and that was the time when we picked 
up the matter of hot pursuit and we turned it down. 

On the 30th of December, his message stated or suggested that a 
large number of actions were included in this, and— 
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under existing restrictions our naval and air potential are being only partially 

utilized. We could destroy Chinese industrial capacity to wage war through 

our bombardment and naval gunfire. 

It still was not a specific recommendation, but was suggested. __ 
The only other ones—there is one of the 11th of February in which 

he stated : 


It is evident the enemy has lost his chance for achieving a decisive military 
decision in Korea, but it retains a potential as long as its base of operations 
in Manchuria is immune to air attack. 

Senator MoManon. Of course, General, I suppose it can be em- 
phasized that we could take out the industrial potential in Manchuria, 
and you can take out the industrial potential in China, but if Soviet 
Russia continued to supply the Chinese then we would have to make 
the next election to start bombing the Soviet Union itself. 

General Braptey. Well, that would be so; but even if you could 
take out the industrial potential of China, our experience with Ger- 
many during the last world war was that you cannot completely take 
it out. In fact, the last 6 months of 1944, when were hitting the Ruhr 
very hard, the Ruhr was producing more during those 6 months than 
it had any previous 6 months in the way of war materials; so that the 
air action in itself will not completely destroy the industrial pro- 
duction. 

If you want to go into it with atomic bombs, why, yes you can have 
a greater effect on it, but conventional bombing can have the effect of 
ae it; it can slow it down, but when they get organized to 
repair it, they can get back into production discouragingly fast. 

Senator McManon, Yes. 

Chairman Russett. Senator McMahon, your time is up. 

Senator McManon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetw. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask any ques- 
tions. 


LIMITING THE QUESTIONING 


I want to say that I have been very much impressed with the exam- 
ination here of General Bradley; and I have been very much im- 
pressed with his testimony, too—his very clear and forthright answers. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, let me observe that I question the wisdom 
of just a lot of repetitious questioning of General Bradley, or the other 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The time of these gentlemen is valuable, and our time is valuable, 
too. 

We have had General Bradley here, now, for the second week; and 
three other members, three other Chiefs of Staff are coming in. I 
think we ought to well consider now putting some kind of limitation on 
ourselves, Mr. Chairman, and to the duration of the questioning of 
these military men, the top military advisers of the Nation. 

I have been trying to think of some kind of proposal, not with refer- 
ence to General Bradley’s testimony, but with respect to the next three 
military men, the Chiefs of Staff; and it seems to me like it should be 2 
hours of questioning of each one of the witnesses—to be handled by the 
two senior members of each committee would certainly be satisfactory. 
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Senator Knowxianp. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Stennis. I don’t propose that now. I think we ought to be 
thinking about it; and that is not with any idea of trying to limit any 
individual, of course, but just as a reasonable limitation on our time, 
and their time. 

I think they have other things that they should be domg, and I 
believe that will afford the information we need here. So with that 
sentiment and again reiterating that all the matters I have had in 
mind have already been covered—otherwise, I would question Gen- 
eral Bradley—but they have already been fully covered, and I there- 
fore think it my duty not to repeat. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you, sir. Senator Lodge. 


MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS AT BEGINNING 


Senator Lopge. General Bradley, do you know whether General 
MacArthur was consulted on the decision to enter Korea 

General Braptey. Prior to sending troops over, I ‘ont believe he 
was asked his opinion on it. However, he stated he fully concurred 
in it. 

Senator Loner. On the question of troops—did he express any 
opinion on the question of sending troops into Korea ¢ 

General Brapitey. Yes, he requested that he be authorized to send 
troops into Korea. 

Senator Lopar. He did? 

General Brapitey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lover. Do you know whether he expressed any opinions on 
sending the Air Force or the Navy to operate in Korea ¢ 

General Braptey. No, 1 don’t remember that he made any statement 
on that. The plan that we had drawn up for Korea provided for the 
withdrawal of our nationals in case of trouble. Due to the rapidity 
of this movement of the North Koreans south, it was thonght it was 
necessary to cover part of that evacuation, which was done by air, with 
the use of our own Air. Otherwise, the North Korean planes could 
have shot down our planes clearing out our nationals. 

Senator Loper. You stated in your opening statement that the 
United States, and I quote, “is not in the best military position to 
have a show-down” and “not prepared to deliver an ultimatum,” 


SHOW-DOWN WITH RUSSIA 


I think I am quoting you correctly. This suggests two questions, 
First. is it not true that’ the show-down, if there is to be one, must 
be with the Kremlin, since they could stop the war in Korea if they 
wanted to? 

General BrapLey. Will you repeat your last question ? 

Senator Loner. Is it not true that the show-down, if there is to be 
one, must be with the Kremlin, since they could stop the war in Korea 
if they wanted to? 

General Brapitey. Well, if they elect to carry it on for a long 
period of time or elect to spread it, the show-down eventually might 
have to be made with them. 

However, there is a possibility that they would be willing to call 
this thing off on the part of their satellites something short of a com- 
plete show-down with the Kremlin itself. 
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Senator Loper. Well, let me phrase it another way. If we could 
put enough pressure, diplomatic pressure, on the Kremlin, they have 
it within their power to call off this fight in Korea: have they not? 

General Braptey. They have the power to call it off, I am sure, 
but under what conditions they would be induced to do that I don’t 
know. 

Senator Lopcr. But we have not the power to put the pressure on 
them; have we? 

General Brapiey. I don’t think we have. 

Senator Loper. Well, you have stated we did not have the where- 
withal to launch an all-out war. 

General Brapiey. We are not in the best position to launch an all- 
out war, certainly. 

PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Senator Loner. Well, that leads me to the second question which is, 
Are we making the best use of our time to build up our military posi- 
tion as rapidly as possible so that we can put enough pressure on 
the Kremlin to stop this aggression ¢ 

General Braptey. I answered that yesterday or a couple of days 
ago, in answer to Senator Johnson's question, that in my opinion we 
probably were not doing everything we could do. 

I would like to see us establish a firm long-range military policy 
as to use of manpower and training and the equipping of them. We 
haven't done that yet. It is in the process, and I know that your com- 
mittee is doing all it can to accomplish that, but that has not been 
accomplished yet. 

Now, so far as the progress of the industrial mobilization is con- 
cerned and production of war materials is concerned, I think you will 
find the ee of the various services can answer that much better 
than Ican. I did not have time to check on it during the noon hour 
to see just how it is progressing. I know that they are making very 
considerable progress. 

Whether or not they are keeping up to the schedule they set 6 
months ago I can’t answer, because that is a rather detailed study 
with which the Chiefs should be able to furnish you when they come 
here, with which I am not familiar without going to them and getting 
a detailed report, and I did not have time to do that today. 

Senator Loper. So if it is a question involving the size of the Air 
Force and the rapidity with which we are building that up, you 
would rather I asked that of General Vandenberg 

General Braptey. He can answer it much better than I can. 

Senator Loner. But you would agree, speaking now as a citizen and 
not as a military expert, that we have a moral obligation to the men 
who are fighting in Korea to make the maximum use of the time that 
they are gaining for us in order to get ready as quickly as possible— 
wouldn't you say that just as an American citizen # 

General Brapiey. Yes, I do. 1 think that we must get ready to 
meet any eventuality because otherwise we are taking a ‘chance with 
our security and our whole national set-up. 

Senator Loner. Haven't we got an obligation of honor to the men 
who are over there in combat to make the fullest possible use of the 
time that they are getting for us? 
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General Brapiey. Well, unless we make full time—full use of the 
time they gain for us, certainly we are not taking full advantage of 
the time they are gaining for us and to that extent we are probably 
letting them down. 

Senator Loner. Now I have got two or three questions that keep 
popping up in my mail. I have some notions of my own as to what 
the answers are, but I would like to get the answers from you. 


POSSIBILITY OF NEGOTIATING PEACE WITH CHINESE 


Is our mission in Korea to defeat enough Chinese so as to have a 

negotiated peace, or is it to clear Korea and keep it cleared ¢ 

yeneral BrapLey. At the present time the military mission given to 
General Ridgway does not include the clearing of all of Korea. It 
includes the inflicting of maximum casualties on the Chinese with 
minimum losses to ourselves and with due regard to the safety of our 
troops in order to get into a position whereby we may negotiate some 
kind of a peace. 

Senator Loner. It is generally understood that we have practically 
come to the conclusion that it is impossible to negotiate with the Rus- 
— Why do we think that the Chinese are any easier to negotiate 
with ? 

General Braptey. They are being hurt more than the Russians. 
They are the ones that are directly involved in this. 

Our relationship with China through the years has been much 
better than it has been with Russia, and I would think that you would 
have a better chance to talk with the Chinese than you would with the 
Russians. 

Senator Loper. You think there is a better chance of their word 
being good than with the Russians? 

General Braptey. I think I would; yes, sir. 


RISKS OF RUSSIAN INTERVENTION 


Senator Loner. If the Chinese are winning in Korea, the Russians 
are not expected to intervene, but if the Chinese are losing in Korea, 
it is said the Russians may intervene. It is not true, therefore, that 
regardless of how you accomplish it, a Chinese defeat in Korea runs 
the risk of incurring Russian intervention ? 

General Brapiey. You always take that risk by any action you take 
in stopping these aggressive moves on the part of the Communists. 
Each one of them involves a certain risk of war and we don’t deny 
that we are taking that risk now. We just say to extend the war 
into China itself would increase the risk. We don’t say are not 
running any now. 

Senator Lopez. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my questions, but 
before I yield the floor, I would like to say that at the appropriate 
time I shall join with other Senators in seeking to limit the amount 
of time that Senators are taking on questions. 

I think this proceding is dragging on too long, and that we ought 
to take steps to shorten it up. 

Thank you, General Bradley. 

Chairman Russetx. Gentlemen, I have here a list of questions 
that Senator Flanders requested me, or some member of the com- 
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mittee, to propound in his behalf if he were not present. He is next 
on the list. 

I should like to have the authority to reserve those questions be- 
cause Senator Flanders, I think, will return here tomorrow, and he 
naturally would much ome to ask them himself, but in the event 
that we reach a stage where his questions would not be asked, I shall 
propound them in behalf of Senator Flanders at that time. Thus, 
we reach here Senator Long. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN CONFLICT ON OUR MOBILIZATION 


Senator Lone. General Bradley, if the Korean aggression had not 
broken out, isn’t the probability that this Nation would not have begun 
to arm at the rate that we are arming at the present time or to prepare 
ourselves for the danger of a third world war? 

General Braptery. I think that is a fair assumption. I think the 
aggression in Korea, the nature of it and the size of it, made us all 
realize that Russia had reached the point where she was willing to 
risk war, and that in order to meet that, or in order to try to prevent 
it by raising a great deterrent to war in the form of larger security 
forces that we had better get busy and increase our security forces; 
and I think it has not only had an effect on us to increase our own 
security forces, but it had a very marked effect on a lot of our friends 
in Europe with whom we are allied. 

Senator Lone. Now, prior to that time there were some of us who 
found it difficult to get our people in our home States to agree that 
we were justified in spending the amount that we were spending at 
that time on our armed services. I believe that was around $13 
billion; was it not? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Lone. There were some of our people who felt that was too 
much, and that was about the major portion of our budget. Since the 
aggression occurred, however, those people were some of the first to 
realize that we should spend much more. 

Now, we are spending about how much on our preparedness effort 
on an annual basis? 

General Bravery. I believe the President’s request has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress, and it is approximately $60 billion for defense. 

Senator Lona. So, roughly, you might say that dollarwise we are 
making about five times the defense effort now that we were at the time 
the Korean aggression broke out. Would that be a fair statement? 

General Brapiey. That is approximately so. 

Senator Lone. Now, it had always seemed to me that if the Com- 
munists hoped to destroy this country by aggression their best chance 
would be to sit by and lull us into a sense of security for a few years 
while they armed to the teeth and then to strike us suddenly, with an 
all-out attack. Would that have seemed to you like a feasible plan 
for them in their idea for conquest ? 

General Braptey. I should think that would be a reasonable deduc- 
tion, but apparently that does not always hold, because at various 
times, to my knowledge, during the last several years, about the time 
that we were having trouble getting certain appropriations, they came 
through with some act that would make it quite easy to get the appro- 
priations for defense. 
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Senator Lone. Such as the Berlin blockade. 
General Brapiey. It is rather hard to figure out just what their 
psychology is on it. 


IMPETUS OF RUSSIAN AGGRESSION ON UNITED STATES REARMAMENT 


Senator Lone. So that the Berlin blockade could have been a good 
example of them initiating an action that made it easier for you to get 
the necessary funds for the armed services ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Now, this Korean aggression has made it possible, 
probably, to get four or five times as much for the armed services as 
you might hav e had available otherwise: is that correct ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. It made it possible, and it made it 
necessary, I think, because a large part, a considerable part, of this 
money is being used up in Korea itself. It serves a dual purpose, 
however. The am:nunition being used there makes it necessary and 
requires us to set up certain ammunition procurement lines which were 
absolutely essential, and which had been worrying us very badly 
beforehand. 

Senator Lone. Looking at this thing from a point of world strategy, 
do you believe that the Russians expected us to call their hand in 
Korea? 

General Brapiey. I don’t believe they did. 

Senator Lone. Why do you say that? 

General Braptey. Well, I think that if they had expected us to move 
in they would either not have started it at all or else they would have 
started in on a larger scale to start with. 

I think they estimated they could accomplish what they had 
mind and that we would not intervene. 

Senator Lone. If they could have taken Korea without us interven- 
ing at all, do you think they might have anticipated that any great 
rearmament effort might not have started in the United States? 

General Braptey. I don’t know. I have ceased trying to figure out 
what the people there would guess on. 

I think it is a possible deduction that they might have thought that. 
I don’t know. They are hard to figure, as to what they are thinking 
about, and whether or not they anticipate some of the results that come 
about from their actions. 

I sometimes think we don’t—they don’t—figure quite the way they 
should. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN CONFLICT ON RUSSIAN STRATEGY 


Senator Lone. From your own point of view, looking at it in terms 
of world strategy. take the whole Korean incident, do you believe 
that if Russia had in mind conquering the entire world she made a 
serious mistake in Jetting the aggression break out in Korea, looking 
at it from hindsight ? 

General Braptey. Oh, I don’t know. If you leok at it, if Russia 
is trying to cause as much trouble in the world as possible, and is 
trying to conquer additional peoples and additional resources, by the 
use of her satellites, in which she doesn’t lose very much, maybe it 
wasn't any mistake. She hasn't lost anything yet, in men. 
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True it has cost her equipment, but she makes that under State-con- 
trolled industry, and it keeps her war industries going; and I wouldn’t 
know whether she would think it was a mistake, from that angle, or not. 

Certainly she hasn’t lost any of her own forces yet. She has used 
up some equipment, and as long as she can get satellites to do these 
things for her, it would be hard to guess whether or not she feels that 
she has lost something, or has gained something. 

I think possibly in my opinion she has had her timetable set back 
and the fact that we intervened in Korea has kept her from taking 
action elsewhere, and to that extent I think our intervention in Korea 
has been a considerable disadvantage to her. The fact that she 
started the Korean incident is just one of several she probably had 
planned; and I doubt if she would be sorry she started it. 

I think she is probably sorry we intervened. 


INCREASE IN TROOPS’ STRENGTH AND EFFICIENCY 


Senator Lone. How do the number of combat-ready ground troops 
of this Nation compare with what we had at the time the Korean ag- 
gression broke out / 

General Brapiey. Well, we have considerably greater strength 
now than we had at that time. We had in numbers approximately a 
million and a half men under arms. At the present time we are ap- 
proaching three and a half million. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Lone. Judging by the results we are seeing today of the 
tremendous casualties that our troops are inflicting, with light casual- 
ties to themselves, I take it also our troops have learned a lot about 
how to fight against Communist tactics; is that correct ? 

General Brapitey. We think we have improved the battle efficiency 
of our units very materially, and not only will it improve the battle 
efficiency of the troops in Korea, but by the rotation system and 
the information we are getting out of Korea otherwise we will very 
materially increase the combat efficiency of the units here at home. 

Senator Lone. How much do you think our allies have increased 
their readiness—I have particularly in mind our European allies— 
since the Korean fighting broke out? 

General Brapiey. Well, they have all speeded up their preparedness 
efforts and have all increased—so far as I know, all, and I say “all” 
advisedly, I would have to check—I think all people in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization who have military obligations have in- 
creased their defensive efforts by at least 50 percent. 

; POSSIBLE PETERING OUT OF KOREAN WAR 

Senator Lone. Will you express an opinion on this, General? Do 
you think there is some possibility of this war simply petering out 
around the thirty-eighth parallel even without negotiating a peace? 
In other words, our forces getting back to the thirty-eighth parallel, 
a little below, and the Communists simply ceasing to come down and 
attack our troops. 

General Brap.tey. That is a possibility which we have to consider. 
It petered out in Greece, and that is one way it could end here. 
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Senator Lone. In other words, in Greece you finally had peace with- 
out ever agreeing at all. There was never any agreement there, it 
simply gradually passed away, and the guerillas simply ceased to 
come down any leaner: There is some possibility that type of thing 
might happen in Korea? 

Genseal RADLEY. I think that is a possibility; yes. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much, General. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futsrient. General Bradley, I have had to conduct an- 
other hearing, and many of these questions—I have only two or three— 
if they are already answered, just say so and I can look in the record. 
I do not want to detain you any more than necessary. 


DEPLOYMENT OF TROOPS PRIOR TO RED CHINESE ATTACK 


There was one question that grew out of General MacArthur’s testi- 
mony that interested me, and if you have not answered it, I wonder if 
you would comment on it. I believe he said if he had it to do over 
again he would deploy his troops exactly as he did, as they were 
deployed at the time the Chinese attacked in Korea, which I put some- 
time in November, I guess, or early December. I wonder if you would 
comment on that. Do you agree with that—that his troops were 
deployed in the best possible way under the existing conditions ? 

yeneral Brapitey. Well, Senator, we were a little bit worried, look- 
ing at the map from here, as to those dispositions, and we asked Gen- 
eral MacArthur if he needed any additional or changed directives and 
he said he did not. We did not send him any message as to our 
worries about the disposition because you cannot fight a battle and 
conduct a battle from 7,000 miles away, which we were. You must 
let your field commander fight that battle. 

General MacArthur is a man of long, distinguished service, and 
experience, and I think it would be quite improper to try to tell him 
from here how exactly to dispose his Sivinions and so we dia not do so. 

Senator Futsrient. Well, I understood that you did not tell him 
to do it. But I was asking more specifically—were they deployed in 
a way that you consider now—and it is hindsight, it is true—the best 
possible way? Looking at it from now, do you think in reviewing 
the situation that they were deployed in the best possible way ? 

General Braptey. Well, I can only say that were I deploying them, 
I think I would do it a little bit different . Maybe Ganetel Mac- 
Arthur had some information which I did not have. Certainly I 
would have deployed them differently, if that is the answer to your 
question. 

Senator Futsrient. Could you indicate very briefly how you would 
have deployed them? I am not a military man, and, of course, it may 
not mean anything to me, but I ask in view of the disastrous series of 
defeats there, and his comment apparently was nothing could be done, 
that it was just done in the best possible way, and nevertheless we lost 
a very large number of casualties and a great deal of momentum, of 
course, and position. 


POSITION OF TROOPS IN KOREA DURING RED CHINESE NOVEMBER OFFENSIVE 


General Brap.ey. Well, on the 28th of November he informed the 
Joint Chiefs that he estimated the strength of the Chinese Communists 
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in North Korea to be at 200,000 and the North Koreans at approxi- 
mately 50,000. And he further reported that the strength of his own 
forces was not suflicient to meet this undeclared war by the Chinese. 
As a result he informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that his strategic 
plan for the immediate future was to pass from the offensive to the 
defensive, with such local adjustments as might be required by the 
fluid situation. 

The Joint Chiefs advised him on the 29th of November, then, of 
their approval of his plans to pass from the offensive to the defensive 
in the face of a large-scale Chinese Communist intervention in the 
Korean situation. They stated that strategic and tactical considera- 
tions were paramount. They also requested information concerning 
the coordination of operations between the X Corps and the Eighth 
Army and regarding the positioning of the X Corps, the units of 
which appeared to be exposed. 

He replied on the 30th of November that the X Corps geographi- 
cally threatens the main supply lines of the enemy forces bearing upon 
the right flank of the Ei hth Army. The enemy’s penetration south- 
ward could not be safely accomplished until this threat of the X 
Corps is contained or nullified. Any concept of actual physical com- 
bination of the forces of the Eighth Army and X Corps in a prac- 
tically continuous line across the narrow neck of Korea is quite im- 
practicable due to the length of that line, the numerical weakness of 
our forces, and the logistical problems due to the mountainous divide 
which splits such a front from north to south. He further went on to 
state that the X Corps would contract its position as enemy pressure 
develops, into the Hamhung-Wonsan sector. The Corps Commander 
has been enjoined against any possibility of piecemeal isolation and 
trapping of his forces. While geographically his elements seem to be 
well extended, the actual conditions of terrain make it extremely dif- 
ficult for an enemy to take any material advantage thereof. 

I read that because it explains, I think, why he thought it was un- 
necessary to change those dispositions. I say, looking at it from here 
it et to us like the flank was exposed and the X Corps was 
exposed. * 

nator Forsricur. It looked that way at that time to you. 

General Braptey. At that time. He was the commander, however, 
and this was his estimate of it. 

Senator Futsrieut. It looked that way at that time. Now the de- 
ie rg would you say, confirmed his estimate of the situation 
or not 

General Brapiey. my pardon ? 

Senator Fursricutr. The developments, what actually happened, 
did that confirm his estimate of the situation or not? 

General Braptey. No; I doubt if you could say it did, because later 
we were able to join the two corps and form a continuous line which 
extends across the peninsula. 


WISDOM OF TROOP DISPOSITION IN NOVEMBER 1950 


Senator Fursrient. As I say, I am inexperienced in military mat- 
ters, but in view of what actually happened, it seems quite incredible 
to me that nothing could have been done to have improved our situa- 
tion as of November 29. Maybe that happened, I don’t know. But 
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it would have seemed to me that some kind of deployment could have 
been effected that might have limited the reverses or prevented the 
reverses that we suffered. Maybe I am naive in military matters. 

Would you say that is a reasonable assumption that they might 
have been deployed in such a way that we would not have suffered as 
great losses as we did ? 

General Brapiey. I think a lot of people were worried about the 
fact that the Tenth Corps was isolated from the rest of the Eighth 
Army and that the right flank of the Eighth Army was exposed. In 
looking at it on a map, I think a lot of people were concerned about 
that. 

Senator Futsrienr. Military people were ‘ 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, is it fair to say then that on that point 
there was disagreement. at the highest level on the military situation 
there? Is that right, there was disagr eement ¢ 

General Brapiey. Well, I don’t know whether you would call it 
disagreement or not. It was a difference of opinion. 

Senator Futsrient. All right, difference of opinion. 

General Brap.tey. But we refrained from trying to tell him how 
to do it from here. 

Senator Futsrienr. That is right, on the principle you do not under- 

take to direct the tactics of a battle, but you did differ as a matter of 
opinion as to what was the most favorable disposition. 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. One other question on that. Was there any 
lack of liaison between the Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps? 

General Braptey. Well, General MacArthur says there was not. 
He says there was liaison by radio and by communications back through 
his headquarters in Japan. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Well, I understand what General MacArthur 
says. What do you say? What do you Joint Chiefs say? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know whether there was that radio com- 
munication or not. I assume there was, but there was no physical 
contact bet wéen the two forces. In fact, there was quite a gap between 
the Tenth Corps on the east Coast and the Eighth Army « on the west 
coast. . 

Senator Futsricut. Have you had any reports since that time to 
indicate whether or not there was adequate liaison between those two 
forces? 

General Bravery. No; and whether or not they were exchanging 
messages by radio, keeping in touch with each other, wasn’t too im- 
portant anyway considering the disposition, because the Tenth Corps 
was scattered pretty much up into the northeast of Korea, part of 
the force due north around the reservoir, and the Eighth Army was 
on the other coast. 

Their communication back and forth between them, while its liaison 
didn’t mean too much, I never did look into it as to just how much of a 
radio communication liaison they had. 

Senator Futsrieut. Well, then is it fair to say that that particular 
point is not particularly important or relevant, that because of the 
disposition of the forces, they could not do much differently from 
what they did whether they had liaison or not ? 
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General Brap.ey. Whether or not they had radio communication 
js not too important. 

Senator Futsricnt. That would not make much difference ? 

General Brapviey. No. 

Senator Fursricur. Due to that disposition they had to operate 
independently anyway ‘ 

General Brapiey. Yes; they operated independently, and the Tenth 
Corps was pulled out by water and brought back around the tip of 
the Seainoule and put in action again thr ough Pusan, while the Eighth 
Army withdrew on the west coast. 


NEGOTIATED PEACE AND APPEASEMENT 


Senator Futsricnt. One further question. Maybe you have already 
developed that. I was not here—if you had that particular point. 
One other question about the negotiated peace. I believe you said 
you looked forward—no—that you regarded it as a possibility that 
the losses of the Chinese would become to great that they might be 
willing to accept a negotiated peace. 

I would take it from that that you do not feel that any kind of a 
peace, that is anything short of a complete victory, would be appease- 
ment; is that correct ¢ 

General Brapiey. I think that something short of driving them out 
of Korea would be satisfactory and would not be considered as 
appeasement. 


THE FIRST GREAT TEST OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Fursricutr. Do you think that the United Nations organ- 
ization—this probably is not a military question, but you, after all, 
are a citizen, too—do you think that it can be developed into an or- 
ganization to preserve peace ? 

General Braptey. The United Nations? 

Senator Funsrieiur. Yes. 

General Braptey. I think so. I don’t think we ought to give up on 
it, at least. It takes a long period of years to develop nations as big 
as the United States. A lot of nations take many, many years to de- 
velop into one nation; and I don’t think we should become too dis- 
couraged just because the United Nations may not have accomplished 
some of the things we hope to accomplish in 6 years. It is only organ- 
ized 6 years. 

Senator Futsrigur. What I was working up to was a line of ques- 
tions or a thought here, and that is that it seems to me that this is the 
first great test “of the United Nations—this ‘campaign that is being 
conducted in the name of the United Nations, where we happen to be 
the largest contributor at the moment. If it is designed, reasonably 
designed, to accomplish this purpose—I mean it is not something 
fatally wrong—this approach which we have made through the 
United Nations—it seems to me that if we can succeed in this particular 

‘ampaign with respect to the war in Korea that we will have taken a 
very great step toward the establishment of an effective system of col- 
lective security. Does that appeal to you! . 

General Brapiey. I think that is right, and I think, on the other 
hand, if we fail 

Senator Futsriéur. Yes. 
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General Brap.ey (continuin )- That we have delivered very much 
of a set-back blow to the United ations. 

Senator Futsrieut. I agree with you. It seems to me that that is, 
perhaps, the justification for it. I mean a lot of people have written 
me, you see it in the press, and they say why are we in Korea? 

It seems to me that we are in Korea for that reason; that is, as an 
attempt to make effective the United Nations; that is, to meet the first 
great test. To use as an illustration the two instances when we did 
not do it, they are when we or the French or the British did not re- 
spond to the challenge of Hitler when he entered the Rhineland, and 
if we had, I have always thought that might have made a great dif- 
ference. Do you feel that way about it? 

General Braptey. I feel that way, yes. I think if we had taken 
positive action against Hitler when he marched into the Ruhr that 
year, in the middle thirties, that might well have stopped World War 

I. 


Senator Funpricnt. I understood from my colleague that you have 
already developed that question. I say if any of these questions have 
been answered—I do not want to bore you or burden the record by 
going over that subject; but if that has been developed, I will desist, 
with the final word that while it is not perfected, I would gather from 
your point of view that we are on the right track, assuming we can 
follow it out and be effective in this and future tests; is that correct? 

General Braptey. I think that is quite important. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, it seems to me extremely important, and 
it is the one real hope in this situation. If that was not so, I would be 
at as much of a loss as many of my constituents are as to why we are 
in Korea. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russretx. Senator Tobey? I believe he is next. 

Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SparkMANn. General Bradley, there are not many questions 
left that I care to ask, so I will be brief. 


THE MESSAGES OF JANUARY 1950 


One thing I want to get at, and it has to do with these messages that 
were exchanged in January of this year with General MacArthur. 

Now, as I recall, first, there was a message from General MacArthur 
of January 10 or 11—tenth here, eleventh over there. 

General Brapitey. January 10. 

Senator SparKMAN. January 10. 

The next message that went out was the directive of January 12, 
and the letter from the President of January 13, and I am omitting 
this study of January 12, which came in at the same time, but I am 
trying to confine it to that exchange of three messages. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMaN. Now, you read the message from General Mac- 
Arthur into the record a few days ago. You read the directive, as I 
recall, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent him. Previously I think 
General Marshall read into the record the letter that President Tru- 
man sent him. So they are all in the record. 

I want to call your attention to a newspaper item from the Wash- 
ington Post, United Press item, given on page 1775 of our record, 
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headlined New York, and it says this. I will not read all of it, but 
I want to read enough to form the basis of my question to you. 

Geenral MacArthur’s spokesman said today that until January 13 of this year 
MacArthur believed the Washington officials wanted our forces evacuated from 
Korea and made a scapegoat for some political advantage. 

Do you know of any fact or set of facts that would serve as the basis 
for any such statement as that? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 


DISCUSSIONS ON POSSIBLE EVACUATION OF KOREA 


Senator Sparkman. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff at any time com- 
municate anything to General MacArthur from which he could cor- 
rectly arrive at a conclusion that you wanted, first, him to evacuate 
Korea, and, second, that you wanted the Eighth Army made a scape- 
goat for political reasons? 

General Braptey. No,sir. To answer the second part of your ques- 
tion first, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not let any political considera- 
tions enter any of their military decisions, their military thinking. 

As to the first one, the only time we mentioned withdrawal from 
Korea was in communication with him as a result of his messages 
there early in January in which he indicated that he thought he would 
have to withdraw from Korea because he was greatly outnumbered 
and could not hold. 

At that time we queried him as to what time in his withdrawal 
he would feel it was necessary to make that decision. He later said, 
well, he would not have to make that decision until he got all the way 
back to the Pusan bridgehead. 

The only times the Joint Chiefs discussed with him a withdrawal 
from Korea was as a result of his messages in early January which 
indicated that he felt we had to withdraw from Korea and could not 
hold, 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, the only suggestion as to a 
withdrawal from Korea was derived from his messages back here? 

General Brapiey. Yes, because he had 

Senator Sparkman, Then—— 

Chairman Russe... Just a moment, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. Excuse me, if you had not fully answered. 

General Brapiey. Because he indicated, from those messages in 
early January, in his opinion he could not hold; and then we started 
making plans as to how we could get out, and studies as to what we 
would ‘io if we had to get out. 

Senator Sparkman. And in his message of January 10, which you 
read into the record, he drew a pretty gloomy picture and, as I recall, 
said that in his opinion it was going to be necessary to withdraw ? 





JANUARY VISIT OF CHIEFS OF STAFF TO KOREA TO ASSESS SITUATION 


General Brapiey. Well, he at least intimated that, and that is why 
two of the Chiefs of Staff went over to get first-hand information or 
knowledge of the situation in Korea at that time. 

They left here on the evening of January 12. 


83797—51—pt. 217 
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Senator Sparkman. That was General Collins, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, and General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator SparkMAN. I believe both you and General Marshall have 
testified that they went to Korea, talked to the men, visited the various 
fronts, and—what I am trying to say—headquarters, command posts, 
and came back with, and reported that they found the morale excellent, 
and that, in their opinion, they could hold. 

Am I correct in my recollection of that ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator SparkMAN. And it was as a result of this personal investi- 
gation by these two Chiefs of Staff that the Joint Chiefs of Statf 
were convinced that the situation in Korea was not hopeless, as pre- 
sented in the message from General MacArthur of January 10? 

General Braptey. Well, that contributed to their feeling. 

About this time, also, the messages coming back from the front 
indicated a better situation, as we got daily reports; and by that time 
the line had stabilized pretty much, and in some cases, started moving 
back; and there was no indication that the Chinese were pushing down 
on us; and those daily reports, plus the reports from the Chiefs of 
Staff, I believe, convinced us that the situation was not such that we 
would have to get out of Korea. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF JANUARY 13 


Senator SparkMANn. Now, I will quote further, General Bradley, 
from this newspaper article which is quoting Maj. Gen. Courtney 
Whitney, as General MacArthur’s spokesman, and he says this: 

* * * said a January 13 message from President Truman was the Govern- 
ment’s first clear statement to MacArthur to “hold” in Korea. 

Before receiving the message, said Whitney, MacArthur and his command 
had been led to believe the administration wanted to evacuate the Eighth Army 
from Korea, pretending the enemy forced an evacuation which would be used 
as an international political weapon. 

I will ask you again, do you know of anything, any fact, or any 
factual situation that would justify any such conclusion as that? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know of any basis for General Whitney’s 
statement of that nature. 

Senator SparkMan. Nor for the belief that General MacArthur 
proven his spokesman, General Whitney, was correctly stating his 
view ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know how either the spokesman or Gen- 
eral MacArthur, if he were being quoted correctly, could obtain the 
view that we thought we had to get out of Korea for any political 
reasons whatsoever. 

Senator Sparkman. As a matter of fact, in the letter from Presi- 
dent Truman, which of course he says was the first clear message that 
he had to stay in there, it was made very clear, was it not, that for 
pean purposes, international, to sustain our international relations, 

will put it that way, it was essential that we hold on in Korea? 


General Braptey. Well, in one place I believe it was mentioned that 
it was necessary for the preservation of the United Nations, or some- 
thing to that effect, that we hold on in Korea, if at all possible. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. 
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Now, I will read further from General MacArthur’s spokesman, 
Major General Whitney, as he is quoted directly : 


POSSIBLE EVACUATION OF KOREA IN JANUARY 


You must understand that prior to the receipt of this message it appeared to 
be the prevailing view in Washington that our forces should be evacuated from 
Korea as soon as diplomatic discussions then under way in the United Nations 
had been concluded. 


It seemed to be the prevailing view of the authorities in Washington that if 
the evacuation was conducted as the result of enemy pressures some political 
advantage would be served. 

Did you ever communicate to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or anyone, 
as far as you know, communicate anything to General MacArthur 
that would justify any such conclusion as that ? 

General Brapiey. On the last part of it, I believe that we are all 
a that if we were driven out of Korea, that would be one thing; 
if you just got up and pulled out of Korea, and abandoned the United 
Nations effort, that would be something else, and that certainly we 
would not get out of Korea unless we were driven out. 

Senator Sparkman. You never suggested to him that he pretend to 
be driven out, did you? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF NOTE-TAKING AT WAKE ISLAND 


Senator SparkmMAN. Now, General Bradley, I don’t care to labor 
this Wake Island situation very much, but some of the other people 
seem to attach considerable importance to it. 

You started to tell us, this morning, just how this building was 
constructed. 

Were there two rooms, separate and apart, or were the walls com- 
plete, or was it a partition, or just what? 

have seen somewhere a reference to a “slat partition.” I don’t 
know just what that means. I wonder if you would tell us? 

General Braptey. No. As I remember it, it was a solid wall, with 
one door through it, and the door was open; and, as I was reminded 
at noon today by my executive who was with me at that time, before 
the President and General MacArthur came over from their private 
conference, Miss Anderson was in this principal room talking to 
General MacArthur's aide, Colonel Storey, and to General Whitney, 
because she knew them from a previous trip to Japan with Mr. Jessup 
and they were talking to each other there; and then, when General 
MacArthur and the President came, she stepped into the other room, 
and the door was left open. 

That is what I was reminded of today by Colonel Matthews. He 
remembered their talking, and remembered the fact that Colonel 
Storey and Miss Anderson were on a first-name basis, and in fact they 
had been in contact before, apparently, in Japan. She was there a 
considerable time with Mr. Jessup; so, even if General MacArthur 
didn’t know she was there, I don’t know whether he did, or not, cer- 
— General Whitney and Colonel Storey knew she was in this 

uilding. 

Senatee SprarkMAN. Now, someone used the term that she was “sur- 
reptitiously placed,” and also used the term “eavesdropping.” 
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Do you think those terms are correctly descriptive? 

General Brapiey. I think it is a very improper use of the term 
“surreptitiously placed.” 

She had come there with Mr. Jessup; as I say, General Whitney 
and Colonel Storey knew she was in the next room, knew the door 
was open, so I-'think that is a rather poor use of the word. 

I think eavesdropping possibly is. I don’t know why anyone 
should object to our making notes of this very important, meeting. 
As a matter of fact we could have taken a stenographer along and 
taken the whole thing down and had it verbatim if anybody was 
going to question it, but we had to come back and make some reports, 
certainly I did to the other Chiefs, and that is why we kept these 
notes, so we could tell the Chiefs what had been discussed. 

Then when we found that we had all taken notes and they were so 
complete, they decided that I was the one that should compile them. 
Why, I don’t remember, but I happened to be in the military, had the 
facilities for getting out a top secret message and we compiled Mr. 
Jessup’s notes, Mr. Rusk’s, mine, Colonel Matthew’s, Colonel Ham- 
blen’s, and I remember Mr. Pace had a few. 

We put them all together, put them together on a plane coming 
back so that we could have one complete report which we could all 
use and it would be complete, and I never dreamed that anybody would 
question the method of it, the necessity for it, or the purpose to which 
it would be put. 

Senator Sparkman. Now just one other question regarding that. 
I have read somewhere in the paper—I don’t know whether it was a 
statement by the young lady or by whom it was—which said that 
she was in the room but there were not enough chairs or space to take 
care of the whole crowd, and that she went out. Do you recall whether 
there was anything to that effect? 

General Braptey. I don’t remember under what circumstances she 
went out. 

Senator Sparkman. Now you did send five copies of this report 
immediately to General MacArthur? 

General Braprxy. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. You have never heard any word of criticism 
from hiin regarding the accuracy of it, have you ? 

General Brapiey. No, 

Senator Sparkman, Either after his aide receipted the cones that 
you sent him or even in his testimony before this committee / 

General Braptey. No. 


ACCEPTANCES OF UNITED NATIONS CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Sparkman. Now General Bradley, some discussion was had 
here this morning with reference to troops being sent by other mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and you said that various nations had 
offered troops, that we found it not expedient to accept. Who had 
the authority to accept or not accept the troops? 

General Bravery. Well, we asked General MacArthur what criteria 
we should use in accepting troops from foreign countries, and he 
stated in his opinion to be of any military value they should be in 
groups of not less than a thousand with ability to furnish their own 
replacements and as much logistical support as possible, and he 
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thought that any group of less than a thousand fully equipped and 
capable of pels maintained at approximately that strength would 
be of questionable value although he admitted that from.a United 
Nations viewpoint that maybe we should accept some forces smaller 
than that, and some of the battalions over there do have less than 
a thousand in them. 


BATTLE AND NONBATTLE CASUALTIES 


Senator SparKMAN. With reference to our casualties, approxi- 
mately 65,000, there was some discussion here this morning as to just 
what that contained, and I believe it was admitted that it did not con- 
tain frostbite or nonbattle casualties. I suppose that means it does 
no contain service people who just get sick from some reason or 
another ¢ 

Let me ask you this: Does it contain all battle wounds regardless 
of the degree of disability or whether or not they recover in a short 
time from them ? 

General Brapiey. Yes; and I think this might be an appropriate 
time to enter these figures which I looked up during the noon hour, 
because it is an answer to your question and one previously asked. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. 

General Braptey. The United States Army nonbattle casualties 
from the beginning up to the 20th of May were 41,668. I also have 
the South Koreans and the UN if you are interested in them. 

There is also a report dated May 18 from the Director of the Office 
of Progress Reports and Statistics, which says: 


“Nonbattle casualties’ — 
in quotation marks— 


is apt to be a misleading term, for it ignores the fact that in any army there 
is always a certain incidence of disease and injury. For example, during the 
occupation of Korea the Army’s average monthly rate of admissions to hospitals 
and quarters because of disease, rigors of weather, and other causes was 6 per- 
cent. Since the conflict in Korea began, the average monthly rate in Korea 
has been 9.5 percent. Medical records show that since the conflict started only 
117 men had died in the Far East Command from diseases contracted in Korea. 


One other paragraph in this same report says : 


Approximately 70 percent of those wounded in action since the beginning of 
the Korean conflict have been returned to duty. Service experts advise us there 
is no way of accurately determining the number of wounded who are now in 
action, Less than 3 percent of our wounded have died of, their wounds, 

The reason you can’t give the number of those who were wounded 
and who are now in action is because of the rotation policy and the 
Marines have a policy that any man who has been wounded twice in 
combat is saiiustionty qualified for rotation. 

Here is one other report—this is an old report. I hate to give it to 
you, but. I couldn’t finda Tater one. It is dated February 2, and is on 
percentage of nonbattle casualties returned to duty. 

The total up to that time from nonbattle casualties was listed re- 
turned to duty, 85 percent. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it might be well 
if all of these might be set out in the appendix. 

Chairman Russe... It will only take a moment to read those ROK 
and United Nations casualties. 
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Senator Sparkman. Is that all that is left off? 

General Brap.ey. I think that is all that is applicable. 

The ROK Army nonbattle casualties up to the period of April 29— 
the other period for the United States Army was up to 20th of May— 
for the South Korean forces we had them only up to April 29—total 
nonbattle casualties, 27,789. 

The United Nations, other than United States and South Koreans, 
4,458. And that is a report up to the 20th of May, the same as the 
United States forces. 

I think it might be interesting to note that the nonbattle casualties 
of the South Koreans are lower than ours, because they are better 
acclimated, and I noticed that particularly last summer on the very 
hot days. We would have a lot of heat prostrations, and they would 
have very few, because they were used to that heat. I think that possi- 
bly explains why they have fewer battle casualties than we have. 

Furthermore, they may not have—— 

Senator Futsricut. Fewer nonbattle casualties. 

General Braptey. Fewer nonbattle casualties. 

Senator Futsrieut. You said fewer battle casualties. 

General Brap.tey. Fewer nonbattle casualties. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Fewer battle casualties, too. 

General Brap.ey. Fewer nonbattle casualties because they are more 
used to the climate and can get along better with it. 

Senator Sparkman. General Bradley, in reporting casualties, is 
everything that is 

General Bravery. Everything that has to go to the hospital, yes; 
whether it is a wound or nonbattle, if it goes to the hospital and it 
requires medical attention. 

Senator SparKMAN. Regardless of the degree! 

General Braptey. Yes; whether or not they have to be evacuated. 
For example, even if you go to an aid station and you are wounded 
and get a wound dressed and go back in you are still carried as wounded 
in action. 

Senator Sparkman. If I got a scratch working around a gun and 
took an antitetanus shot, would that be listed as a casualty ? 

General Brapixy. I don’t know whether that would be carried as a 
nonbattle casualty or not. I know it would if you had to go away 
from your organization some place to get it treated. Whether or not 
it is histed when you go to your own aid station, I am not too sure, 
whether it would be counted or not. 

Senator Sparkman. How many prisoners—of our boys are held 
prisoners as prisoners of war ? 

Senator Wier. Unaccounted for. 

Senator Sparkman. How many prisoners of war? 

General Brapuey. I have seen that figure within the last few days, 
but I cannot put my hands on it right now. As I remember it is 
approximately over 4,000, of which something like 1,400 have been 
recaptured, and the rest of them are still missing. That is just ap- 
proximately, and it is only from memory. I saw the figures within 
the last 2 days and that is the way I remember it. 

Senator Sparkman. General Bradley, I wonder if you would have 
someone prepare a very short memorandum which could be put into 
the record when you are next here describing what constitutes a cas- 
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ualty. I would like to know, because I am not clear in my mind how 
minor a wound or injury would cause one to be listed as a casualty. 
General Braptey. You want that both for battle casualties and non- 
battle? 
Senator SparkMan. And nonbattle, yes. 


TIME OF OUR HEAVIEST CASUALTIES 


When did our heaviest casualties occur? Did they occur during 
the Chinese offensive last fall, and during the early days of the war 
when we were pushed down into the small beachhead or have they 
been fairly evenly distributed ? 

General Braptey, I think our percentage of casualties ran higher 
last summer and last November when we were hit hard by the Chinese. 
Of course, they ran heavier in November than they did last summer 
because we had more people committed. I thought that General Mar- 
shall had presented those figures by months. 

Chairman Russrix. He did, and they are available here. 

Senator Sparkman. All right. I will not ask anything further on 
that then. 

General Bradley, I want to talk to you a little about the question of 
Formosa. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


I have just read General MacArthur’s letter to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in which he discussed Formosa. There has been a great 
area of doubt in my mind or, should I say, curiosity, as to just what the 
real strategic value of Formosa is. 

General MacArthur explained it, as I recall, by showing that it 
would be a very dangerous thing in enemy hands because it would 
advance both the air bases and submarine bases by something like 90 
to 100 miles, I believe ; but he said the effect of that would be virtually 
to push us back to our western coast. 

hat I have never been able to understand is what the position of 
Okinawa would be, with Japan on the north and the Philippines on 
the south. How would pushing away 80 or 90 or 100 miles from the 
Chinese mainland break through that line? 

General Braptey. Well, that is apparently his opinion. The Joint 
Chiefs did not go that far. We say that it would be bad if it were 
held by hostile forces. On the other hand, it is not of such impor- 
tance and so located that we would want to occupy it ourselves be- 
cause that would expose us sticking out. On the third hand, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff do not believe that the mere loss of Formosa 
would jeopardize our whole Pacific position and force us back to the 

3 coast of California. 

Senator SparkMAn. Well, I was going to ask you about that because, 

. as I remember, we did not bother about taking Formosa during World 

, War II, did we? 

: General Braptey. No, sir; we bypassed it. 

M pee SparKMAN. General MacArthur’s own command bypassed 

i 

General Braptey. That is right. 

, Senator Sparkman. And at that time we had exactly the same 
line, did we not? We moved up to—well, did we first take the Philip- 
pines and then move to Okinawa? 
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General Braptey. Yes; we took the Philippines and then Okinawa, 
and then Japan. 

Senator Sparkman. All the way up to Japan. We had exactly the 
same line then, or would have ner had we taken Japan, that we have 
now; is that right? 

General Braptey. Yes. Of course 

Senator Sparkman. And we did not consider Formosa then as such 
a threat that we felt that we had to take it before moving on toward 
Japan; is that not right? 

eneral Brapiry. That is correct. Of course, you must realize the 
situation is a little bit different in that we were cdvunnine from south 


to north and fighting a bypassing action. But certainly part of your 
deduction is correct, and that is that we ended up holding the Philip- 


— and Okinawa and were willing to function and fight along that 
ine from there on to Japan without taking Formosa. 

Now we all admit that Formosa is important, but certainly we do 
not thing that the loss of Formosa would jeopardize our whole Pacific 
position. It would be bad, yes, but not that bad. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I am glad to hear you say that because 
I must confess that if our whole western defense must depend upon a 
little island that is just 60 or 85 miles off the coast of the mainland of 
China, it seems to me it becomes rather precarious. 

General MacArthur in his letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
indicates, and I think he did in his testimony before this committee, 
that were Formosa held by an enemy, our whole line of communica- 
tions from the Philippines through to Okinawa up to Japan would be 
imperiled to the point that he didn’t think it would be possible to hold. 
In fact he used the exact expression, if 1 remember it, that we would 
be pushed back to the western coast of this country. You do not share 
that feeling? 

General Brapiey. No. 

Senator Sparkman. Nor do the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Brapiey. No. 

Senator SparKMAN. You do feel, as I think we all do, that Formosa 
ought not to be allowed to fall into enemy hands? 

General Braptry. That is correct. We think from a military point 
of view that if it were in the hands of an enemy, a power which was at 
war with us, it would be a threat to our communications between the 
Philippines and Okinawa and make it necessary to bypass or go con- 
siderable distance out to avoid being hit from Formosa. 


FORMOSANS’ VIEWS ON DIPOSITION OF FORMOSA 


There is another point about Formosa which I don’t think has been 
brought out, however, in all this discussion, and that:is that) Formosa 
is occupied, as I remember, by some 7,000,000 Formosans and not 
Chinese, although they are Chinese extraction; and it seems to me 
that it is only fair that they be given some right in their final disposi- 
tion rather than just to decide it on something that wassaid'5 or 6:years 
ago. I think that also enters into our thinking on Formosa from 
the United Nations angle. 

Maybe I am getting out of my field just a little bit now, but I am 
speaking only as a citizen in this case, and I think it is possible that 
some of our people in talking about formosa have forgotten the fact 
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that maybe they should have something to say about their own dis- 
position, too. 

From the military pans of view we think it is important it not be 
held by the enemy, and not important enough that we should go occupy 
it. We do not think that its loss to an enemy would jeopardize our 
position to the extent that we would lose all of our other positions in 
the Pacific. 

Senator SparkMan. I am glad to hear you say that, General Brad- 
ley; I feel the same he © 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. I want to transgress 20 seconds, if I may. I 
feel that other members have. 

I just want to say, General Bradley, I feel that you have made a 
very helpful statement with reference to the Formosans themselves 
having some say in this. As a matter of fact, more than half of the 
members nations of the United Nations have a smaller population than 
Formosa. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. The Chair wishes to clear the record before call- 
ing on the Senator from Iowa. Pardon me. 


ROK CASUALTIES 


I evidently misunderstood General Bradley a few moments ago 
when he was reading the ROK casualties and reading the figure of 
27,000 nonbattle casualties. 

General Bravery. 27,789 up to the 29th of April. 

Chairman Russet. I thought yo were reading the battle casualties. 
What were the battle casualties! Do you have them? 

General Braptey. No, sir; I do not have the battle casualties. 

Chairman Russeti. They are perhaps in the matter submitted by 
Secretary Marshall, but I misunderstood you, General, and thought 
you said that was battle casualties. 

General Braptey. If I did, I misstated myself. 

Chairman Russevt. And I thank the Senator from California for 
calling it to my attention. 

Senator Gillette. 

Senator Gruterre. Mr. Chairman. General Bradley, I will try not 
to use more than 10 minutes of your time. 

At the outset of these hearings I stated in my own mind there were 
two issues. 

One was the justification for and the necessity for the recall of 
General MacArthur. So far as I, as a member of this joint group is 
concerned, that issue has been resolved in my own mind. I do not 
need to ask any more questions or hear any more testimony after listen- 
ing to General MacArthur, General Marshall, and yourself. 


OBJECTIVES IN OUR MISSION IN KOREA 


The second issue, however, as I see it has not been cleared up in my 
mind, and judging from the questions that are asked here, it has not 
been cleared up i nthe minds of a number of the Senators. That is 
represented by the questions asked by the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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What are we doing in Korea? What is the mission? What is the 
objective? What is the purpose? Yesterday when you put the state- 
ment of January 10, I think it was, or 9, from General MacArthur in, 
I noticed this portion of his statement, that— 

I am supposed to continue to defend successively positions subject to my basic 
mission of protecting Japan. 

Do you understand that that was the basic mission of General Mac- 
Arthur and our troops there? 

General Braptey. That wasn’t his basic mission in Korea. That 
was considered by him as his basic mission as commanding general 
of the Far East. 

Senator Gitterre. Not as Commander in Chief of the United Na- 
tions forces? 

General Braptey. Yes; as Commander in Chief of the Far Eastern 
forces and the allied powers before Korea, his primary mission was 
the security of Japan, but he was given another problem by the 
United Nations in Korea, and when he said that his primary mission 
was the security of Japan, I think he was thinking of his over-all posi- 
tion, not of his position in Korea. He certainly wouldn’t fight in Ko- 
rea to protect Japan, so we can safely assume, I think, that he was 
talking about his combined over-all mission. 

Senator Gitterre. Now I will refer again to the statement that 
General MacArthur made in his address to the joint session of Con- 
gress on his return, referring to the advance that had been made up 
in Northern Korea. I quote: 

Our victory was complete and our objectives within reach when Red China 
intervened with numerically superior ground forces. This created a new war 
and an entirely new situation, a situation not contemplated when our forces 
were committed against North Korean invaders, a situation which called for 
new decisions in the diplomatic sphere to permit the realistic adjustment of 
military strategy and it urgently demanded a drastic revision of strategie plan- 
ning if our political aim was to defeat this new enemy. These decisions were not 
forthcoming. 

Do you want to comment on that? 

General Brapiey. As far as military directive was concerned, I 
think he was given sufficient directives. He was told that he no longer 
should consider it his mission to clear all of North Korea of the enemy 
and that the safety of his troops was paramount, and that his mission 
should be to inflict as severe casualties as possible on the Chinese with 
minimum to himself, and, of course, later on, as was brought out, that 
he should stay in Korea if at all possible to hold. 

Now as far as the poltical decision is concerned as to whether or not 
we intend to drive them entirely out of Korea or whether or not we 
are willing to stop at the thirty-eighth parallel or what other political 
decision is concerned, I think it is fair to say that he has not received 
that from the United Nations or from the United States. 

[ Deleted. | 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS ON KOREA 


Senator Gitterre. Now General Bradley, there were three resolu- 
tions adopted by the United Nations Security Council. The first one 
was on June 25, and I quote: 


They determined that the action of the North Koreans constituted a breach 
of the peace. They called for the immediate cessation of hostilities, called upon 
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the authorities of North Korea to withdraw to the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
requested the United Nations Commission on Korea to communicate its fully 
considered recommendations with the least possible delay, and to observe the 
withdrawal of the North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth parallel. 


On June 27 they passed a second resolution in which: 


The Security Council, having determined that the armed attack upon the 
Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 
and having called for an immediate cessation of hostilities, and having called 
upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel, and having noted that this had not been done, 
recommends that the members of the United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area. 


Then on June 30, the President of the United States made a state- 
ment in which he said that: 

In keeping with the United Nations Security Council’s request for support 
to the Republic of Korea in repelling the North Korean invaders and restoring 
peace in Korea, the President announced that he had authorized the United States 
Air Force to conduct missions on specific military targets in North Korea wher- 
ever militarily necessary, and had ordered a naval blockade of the entire Korean 
coast. 

General MacArthur has been authorized to use certain supporting ground 
units. 

Now that action was taken pursuant to the second resolution before 
there had been any request for a United Nations army, and our Presi- 
dent acted on that request, as he stated. 

Now the third resolution with which “em are fully familiar, but for 
the purpose of my question I want to call attention to it, was on July 7: 

Recommends that all members providing military forces and other assistance 
pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions make such forces and 
other assistance available to a unified command under the United States; 


Requests the United States to designate the commander; 
Authorizes the use of the flag and directs reports to be made. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION OF OCTOBER 7, 1950 


Now do you know of any other resolution or action on the part of 
the Security Council of the United Nations supplementary to or 
changing that in any way, that objective? 

General Brap.ey. I believe there was another one about the end of 
September, Senator. 

enator GiLterre. To what effect ? 

Senator Know.anp. October 7, wasn’t it, General ? 

General Braptey. Somewhere around there, October 7. My notes 
show that on October the 6th the Joint Chiefs of Staff transmitted to 
General MacArthur the text of the proposed United Nations General 
Assembly resolution on post hostilities in Korea. He was informed 
that the General Assembly would probably vote on the resolution on 
the 6th of October 1950 and that any textual changes would be im- 
mediately transmitted to him. 

The Joint Chiefs further stated it was considered that the resolution 
provided support for operations north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
After atone of the resolution by the General Assembly, General 
MacArthur was requested to transmit immediately the text of the reso- 
lution to the North Korean authorities and to call upon them to lay 
down their arms. 
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On October the 7, 1950, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed the com- 
mander in chief, Far East, that the General Assembly had passed a 
resolution on post hostilities in Korea with certain minor textual 
changes of which he was informed, so that indicates there was another 
one on October the 7th. wuNe 

Senator Guazxrrre. Do you know of any directive or resolution 
passed by the Security Council of the United Nations which is the 
agency to which you reported, other than the three that I have quoted ? 
This was the General Assembly you were just quoting from. 

General Braptey. I don’t know of any other than those three, and 
this one, all of which came out of United Nations. 


WHO DETERMINED OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Guerre. Well, just a short time ago—this afternoon, I 
believe—you stated what was the mission now of General Ridgway. 
You stated that for the hearing here. When was that determined as 
his mission? Was it determined by the Security Council of the United 
Nations or was it determined by our Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Braptey. That was determined by us as the military execu- 
tive agents in carrying out the United Nations resolution. 

Senator Giterre. When was that decision made as to.a new mis- 
sion ¢ 
General Braptey. The latest one I believe was given to him, a di- 
rective—that is, the one that changed that was January the 12th, 


REPORTING TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Grtterre. Was that reported to the Security Council? 

General Brap.ey. I assume so. I don’t remember, but as executive 
agents, military executive agents for carrying out the military actions 
for the United Nations, we have written those directives and the Presi- 
dent has approved each one of them because he was charged with ap- 
pointment of the commander in the carrying on of the operations. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, acting as agent, as you were an executive 
agent for the United Nations, you certainly would make a report of 
an entire change of policy and mission, would you not? 

General Braptey. [ assume that that report was made; yes. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Gitterre. You don’t know? 

General Braptey. We have representatives at the United Nations 
and I assume that they made it. I don’t know frankly if they did or 
not. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, that brings me to this question. You 
stated also this afternoon—and I believe this is your exact language— 
in referring to the contribution that had been made of the various 
allies to the enterprise in Korea : 

I believe that in most cases our policies were acceptable to the United Nations. 

Don’t you know? 

General Braptey. As to what policies was I talking about? 

Senator Gititerre. The general policies on the conduct ‘of ‘the war. 

General Brapiey. I assume they are, because we have not: been 
informed to the contrary. 
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Senator Guerre. But, General acting as an agent for the United 
Nations in the conduct of this enterprise, and under a directive to 
report to them regularly as to what. was done, don’t you believe you 
ought to be in a position to more than assume that reports had been 
made, and that the policies were approved ¢ 

General Brapitey. General MacArthur, as the field commander, was 
rendering reports regularly to the United Nations. 

Senator Guierre. Through the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Brapiey. Originally they came through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and later on he was informed that as long as he reported 
only military operations that he could report those directly to the 
United Nations. 

Senator Gituerre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


QUESTION OF INSUBORDINATION 


General, yesterday you made the statement that there was no insub- 
ordination with respect to any official act, relating to military mat- 
ters, of General MacArthur. 

General Braptey. That is correct. I stated I did not know of any 
direct violation of the directives that had been given to him or insub- 
ordination on his part so far as the military matters were concerned. 

Senator Byrp. Do you regard his letter to the convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars as being insubordinate? 

General Braptey. From a military point of view, I would not. As 
I stated once before, various statements made on policy, without being 
cleared by the Government, were contrary to custom in the services, 
and, in my opinion, if allowed to continue on indefinitely would jeop- 
ardize the civilian control of the military. 

Senator Byrp. Well, would the letter to Speaker Martin be in that 


same category ¢ 

asec cami I think it would be; yes. 

Senator Byrp. Isn’t the peace proposal that he made without the 
approval of the President a different category or not ? 

eneral Braptey. It might be considered a slightly different cate- 

gory, except that it was sort of the same attitude of moving inde- 
pendently of the policy of our Government, and I think the bad part 
about the offer of an armistice and threatening certain other actions 
if they did not accept it, the bad part of that was that here our Gov- 
ernment was negotiating with other governments who had furnished 
troops to Korea, to agree on terms to be offered the Chinese, and then 
when he spoke up, it placed us in a position of speaking with two 
heads, really, the Government in Washington proposing one thing, 
being ready to propose something, and then General MacArthur 
in the field as United Nations commander, proposing it himself in 
the field in a slightly different form, or at least jumping the gun on 
an agreement by the nations concerned. So, it was a sort of divided 
authority which was not too good an example to set for the first, United 
Nations commander we ever had in action. 

Senator Byrrp. Do you regard that act without the approval of 


the President. as being an act of insubordination by General Mac- 
Arthur? 
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General Braptey. I doubt if General MacArthur intended it to be 
an act of insubordination. I don’t know what prompted him to do it, 
but I would doubt that he would really do it intentionally as an act of 
insubordination. 

Senator Byrp. Well, was there any act on the part of General Mac- 
Arthur, either military or not military, that you would regard as in- 
subordinate ? 

General Braptey. Well, I don’t think you would say that they were 
insubordinate from a military point of view. Maybe by stretching it 
some you could say the fact that he failed to comply with custom, 
and failing to comply with a specific directive on December 6, to sub- 
mit policy statements to the Government for approval, I suppose you 
might stretch it to say that those were insubordination acts in that 
he did not comply with custom and the order of December 6. But I 
doubt if that—I say if he thought of it in those terms at all. 

Senator Byrv. As a commander in the field, do you believe that 
General MacArthur had the right to state publicly his conception of 
military strategy even though he knew that that differed from the 
views of the President? 

General Braptey. No, sir, I don’t believe he did. I think he has 
a perfect right to express his difference of views in strategy to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the President, but I do not believe that 
any commander who is on active duty and commanding troops has 
any right to carry the difference to the people. 


INSUBORDINATION NOT NECESSARY FOR RELIEF OF COMMAND 


Senator Byrp. But, so far as you are now willing to say, there is no 
specific act of his that you would regard as insubordinate, that is to 
say, an act that would justify his dismissal or recall ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir; I am not saying that. When you talk 
about insubordination, deliberate insubordination, you are accusing 
a man of something for which he might be tried, for example. 

But a man may do many things short of that for which you would 
be justified in relieving him from command. And-in my opinion the 
President has authority to relieve any of us from our duties, our com- 
mand, at any time he sees fit. 

If he loses confidence in us or he thinks that somebody else can do 
better, or any other reason, I think he has that right. 

I know during the last war we found it necessary to relieve many 
commanders, even division commanders, and it was not because they 
failed to do something. It was just a question usually that we lost 
confidence in them, they didn’t do as well as somebody else could in 
the job. Sometimes they lost confidence in themselves. 

_I think you must recognize the right of a senior commander or the 

Commander in Chief to relieve someone in whom he has lost confi- 
dence or does not have full confidence in being able to carry out his 
orders and directives. 

Senator Byrp. I don’t think anybody could question that because 
the President is the Commander in Chief. 

What act, in your judgment, was most responsible for General Mac- 
Arthur’s recall ? 

General Braptey. Well, as I understand it, it was rather an accumu- 
lation, Senator Byrd, and the President has stated that he has been 
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worried about it ever since last summer, according to his statement 
to the press the other day. 

As far as I know, he did not announce any decision until recently, 
and I think the last one that came up was the statement that was made 
to the editor of Freeman magazine, when he was queried as to why he 
did not arm more South Koreans, and he replied that that was a po- 
lical decision ; whereas, as a matter of fact, when he had been queried 
about it, he had recommended against it himself on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff proposal. 

I think the start of it last summer was on the VF'W letter and the 
last statement up to the time the decision was announced by the Pres- 
ident, so far as I know, was when he blamed Washington for not arm- 
ing more South Koreans. 


UNITED NATIONS AND UNITED STATES ACTION ON KOREA IN JUNE 1950 


Senator Byrp. Yesterday you said in answer to a question from 
Senator George that when we went into Korea on a resolution of the 
United Nations—is it a fact or not a fact that the President ordered 
that our troops begin the action in Korea before the adoption of the 
resolution in the United Nations? 

General Braptxy. I don’t believe we committed anything before 
the first one, which was on the 25th. Of course, that did not call for 
armed force. Our first action was to try to get our own nationals out 
of Korea and then after that these other two resolutions that were 
read by Senator Gillette followed that first one. 

Senator Byrp. What resolution did you refer to? “We went into 
Korea on the resolution of the United Nations.” 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. You mean you went into the war or went in only to 
get the nationals of our country out? 

General Braptey. The first movement was to get our nationals out. 
When we went in in force was in consonance with the resolution of the 
United Nations. 

Senator Byrp. Is it correct or not that our troops actually went in in 
combat prior to the passage, or rather, they were ordered into combat 
prior to the passage of the resolution of the United Nations? 

General Brapiey. I would have to check those dates, but I don’t 
think we went into action—— 

Senator Byrp. It is a very vital question. 

General Braptey. According to this compilation of certain pub- 
lished information on the military situation in the Far East, it says 
that on June 27 at 12 noon President Truman revealed that pursuant to 
the Security Council’s call upon UN members to render every assist- 
ance to execution of the June 25 resolution, he had ordered United 
States air and sea units to give the Korean Government troops cover 
and support. 

So apparently that was in consonance with the resolution of the 
United Nations. 

Senator Byrp. Did you get a directive from him? Who would get 
that? Where would that be sent? 

General Braptey. He would tell—— 

Senator Byrp. To whom would he give the direction, General Mac- 
Arthur, or who? Was General Mea eiiae appointed at that time? 
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General Brapiey. He was the United States commander in the Far 
East. He was not the United Nations commander until after the 
resolution, I believe, of July 7; but he was the United States com- 
mander before that. ; 

Senator Brrp. Did you get a copy of the order that the President 

ave to whomever it was given as to when and what our troops were 
irected to get in the wart. 

General Braptey. I will see if I can find it here. 

Senator Brrp. What was the date of the action by the United 
Nations? 

General Braptey. The first one, I believe, was on June 25. Second 
on June 27. And the third one on July 7. 

Senator Byrp. What was the one on June 25% What was the char- 
acter of it? 

Geenral Brapitery. That one was the one that called upon the North 
Koreans to cease their offensive action and get behind the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

WHO ACTED FIRST 


Senator Byrp. That was not an order to put our units into the war? 

General Brapitey. On June 26 the instructions were furnished Gen- 
eral MacArthur by the Joint Chiefs of Staff providing for the em- 
ployment of United States naval and air forces against North Korean 
units south of the thirty-eighth parallel only. 

Senator Brrp. When was the resolution authorizing that passed 
by the United Nations, what date and what hour? 


General Braptey. The first one calling upon them to desist was on 
the 25th. The next one was on the 27th. The use of ground forces—— 

Senator Brrp. Wait a minute. What was the second one, the 27th? 

General Brapitey. On June 27 the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil called upon the members of the United Nations to furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as might be necessary to repel 
armed attack. 

Senator Byrp. As a matter of fact, then, our forces went in the day 
before the resolution of the United Nations authorized them to? 

General Brapitey. The air units went in the day before, and the 
naval forces went in the day before to help evacuate our nationals. 

Senator Byrrv. Well, that does not say that, though, in here. I 
have a copy of it: 

Instructions furnished CINCFE by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 26 June 1950. pro- 
vided for the employment of United States naval and air forees against North 
Korean units south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

That does not say anything about evacuating our nationals. That 
means they got right in the war. 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Brrp. And they did it 12 hours before they were authorized 
to do it by the United Nations. 

General Braptey. That was considered necessary to help cover the 
evacuation of our nationals, 

Senator Brrp. That may be all right, but it does not agree with 
your statement of yesterday when you said we entered Korea on reso- 
lution of the United Nations. 

General Brapiey. We did when we went in in strength. I think 
I made it very clear at various times that we first went in ‘to help 
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evacuate our nationals, and then went in in strength after June 27. 
Before June 27 we had not committed any ground forces. 

Senator Brrp. But you had committed naval and air forces against 
North Korean units. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, to help cover evacuation of our nationals. 

Senator Byrrp. The record does not say that. 

General Braptuy. This is just a very brief statement of what was 
in those various messages. 

Senator Byrp. Well, the fact is then that you were actually in con- 
flict with the North Korean units one day before the resolution was 
passed by the United Nations. 

General Braptry. By air and naval, yes. Probably the naval had 
not reached there yet, but the orders had been given. 

Senator Brrp. Now, General, I want to ask you during the balance 
of my time a question about Russian troops in the Manchurian area. 
Can you give the committee an estimate of those troops ? 

[ Deleted. } 

One other question. What do you know about the mutual defense 
pact between Red China and the Soviet ? 


IMPORTANCE OF SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY 


General Brapiry. Well, I have read the pact as announced. One 
paragraph has particular application and that was the one that stated 
that if anyone allied with Japan or joined with Japan should attack 
either one of the forces, China or Russia, that the other one would 
come to her assistance. I have forgotten what numbered article that 
is in the treaty, but to me that is a rather important one when we are 
a out of Japan if we attacked Manchuria. I think they might 
very well interpret that as our working with Japan because we would 
be operating out of Japan against one of the two signatory powers, 
and therefore the other would be bound by that article to come to 
their assistance. 

Senator Byrp. If we bomb China, do you believe Russia would then 
use that in order to carry out this pact, that they would then get into 
war? 

General Bravery. I think China might very well call upon Russia 
to carry out her part of the treaty. 

Senator Brrp. Would the letter of the pact be such that Russia 
should do it if she kept her treaty or not? 

General Braptry. Well, it would be subject to interpretation, of 
course. But I think that it might very well do that. I think I have 
the article right here. 

Article I says: 


Both High Contracting Parties undertake jointly to take all the necessary 
measures at their disposal for the purpose of preventing a repetition of aggression 
and violation of peace on the part of Japan or any other state which should 
unite with Japan, directly or indirectly, in acts of aggression. In the event 
of one of the High Contracting Parties being attacked by Japan or states 
allied with it, and thus being involved in a state of war, the other High Contract- 
ing Party will immediately render military and other assistance with all the 
means at its disposal. 

The High Contracting Parties also declare their readiness in the spirit of 
sincere cooperation to participate in all international actions aimed at ensuring 
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peace and security throughout the world, and will do all in their power to achieve 
the speediest implementation of these tasks. 

Senator Byrp. What is the date of that? 

General Braptey. This is official release by the USSR Information 
Bulletin with reference to treaty between Soviet Russia and Red 
China and dated February 14, 1950. , 

Senator Byrp. I have one other question, General. 


REASON FOR DIFFERENCES IN NORTH AND SOUTH KOREAN TROOP 
EFFECTIVENESS 


You stated in your testimony of yesterday that for the first few days 
we did not know how good these North Koreans were. I have been 
very much puzzled as to why the North Koreans, who are exactly 
the same type of people as the South Koreans, fought with the Com- 
munists with much greater zeal and effectiveness than the South 
Koreans that fought with us. What is your explanation of that? 

General Brap.ey. Well, in the first place, they are not much better 
when they are man for man. They may be a little bit. They are 
better led than the South Koreans, I would say is the principal 
reason. 

When we withdrew from South Korea with our occupation forces 
and formed the South Korean forces, we were dependent upon leaders 
who had very little military experience, people who had lived in South 
Korea. On the other hand, the North Koreans drew on some of the 
Koreans who had lived in Manchuria for several years and who had 
a with both the Chinese and with the Russians during World 

Tar II. 

So that the North Koreans were able to furnish leaders with many 
years of experience. Some of the men, the Manchurian Koreans, if 
I make myself clear—there were about 70,000 of these troops that 
were in Manchuria—and some of those people, according to Mr. Stalin, 
at one of these conferences, I believe he told General Marshall, some 
of them were fighting at Stalingrad with the Russians, so that they 
were able to furnish leaders with a great amount of combat ex- 
perience. 

The South Koreans were not with that experience, and I personally 
think that that accounts for a large part of the difference. 

At the same time, the ruthless methods used by the Communists do 
get better temporary results, at least when you are on the advance, 
than our more humane treatment of troops. 

They will shoot anybody who steps out of ranks, for example, and 
violates march discipline. They shoot anyone who starts to the 
rear. That is quite an incentive under certain circumstances, and the 
Communists do not hesitate to apply those methods. 

Senator Byrp. They are both about equally equipped? 


EQUIPMENT AND ADVISERS OF NORTH KOREANS 


General Braptey. They are now, I think; they were better equipped 
than the South Koreans, to start with, because we had only equipped 
the South Koreans for security purposes and not for offensive 
purposes. 
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Some people thought that we should not arm them that well, 
because at one time, I believe, they had some idea that they would 
start something if they were properly equipped, and so when we 
pulled out, we left them only defensive equipment, and equipment 
sufficient for maintaining internal security. 

The North Koreans were much better armed than that when they 
started the action. They were equipped for offensive action. 

Senator Byrp. Have you any evidence of Russian officers who were 
in charge of the North Korean troops ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes. When we first started the action they had 
Russian advisers with the North Korean units, and they had them with 
division headquarters and down to regiments, and in some cases bat- 
talions; they had Russian advisers with the North Korean units. 

Senator Byrp. We had Americans. 

General Braptey. We had Americans with South Korean units. 

Senator Byrp. After the war broke out, have you had any evidence 
that Russian soldiers or Russian officers were with the North Koreans? 

General Braptey. No. So far as we know the Russian advisers all 
went home about October 1. 

Senator Byrp. Any Russian airmen? 

General Braptey. We have not shot any down back of our lines. 

Senator Byrrp. But they have used Russian planes? 

General Braptey. They have used Russian planes. The planes 
which are used mostly to combat our approaches to the Yalu area are 
so-called MIG 15’s, which are fast jet Wissian-tiuilt planes. 

Senator Byrp. They furnished Russian tanks, too? 

General Brapiey. The tanks are Russian. 

Senator Byrp. And rifles and artillery ? 

General Brapiey. I think most of the artillery is. I think the rifles 
are more or less of a mixture of some American weapons that we had 
furnished the Chinese Nationalists, and which were captured; some 
Chinese-made ones; some Japanese-captured ones, so I think their 
small arms have been more or less of a conglomeration of various 
national weapons. 

Senator Byrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RECESS 


Chairman Russeiu. Gentlemen, I think I shall recess the committee 
at this time. I do not want you to take that as a precedent though for 
other afternoon sessions, because I think we should proceed to under- 
take to pursue these hearings with the greatest vigor of which we are 
capable. 

General Bradley, several Senators have indicated their desire to 
propound further questions to you and, therefore, we must request 
you to be back here tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. May I make one brief comment on a procedural 
matter ¢ 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I was absent this morning because I was attending 
a departmental conference on behalf of a problem affecting some of 
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my constituency and I was not here at the time the Chair ruled on 
Senator Wiley’s letter. 

I want to say to the Chair that had I been present, I would have 
shared the chairman’s view that because of the terminology of the 
letter, which in my opinion reflects upon the committee, and unin- 
tentionally, I am sure, but nevertheless it has that effect, that I would 
have shared the chairman’s view that, a letter of that type should not 
- transmitted by this committee to the President of the United 

tates. 

Chairman Russeix. I might state that no member of the commit- 
tee made any motion. I appreciate the Senator’s making that state- 
ment, but no member made a motion. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, has the Chair considered having 
night sessions in order to hasten these matters along ? 

Chairman Russetn. Well, I would not desire to en night sessions 
without taking it up with the members of the committee, but I do 
think we should carry on later here in the future when we have after- 


noon sessions. Of course, I shall be happy to have night sessions, if 
it meets with the approval of the committee, but I would not call a 
night session without submitting it to the committee. 

If there is no further matter to come to our attention, we will recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Wednesday, May 23, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
Committee oN Foreign RELattions, 
Unrrep States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in room 
212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman, 
Committee on Armed Services) presiding. x 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), George, 
Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Gillette, Wiley, Smith (New Jersey), 
Hickenlooper, Lodge, Tobey, Brewster, Byrd, Johnson (Texas), 
Stennis, Long, Saltonstall, Morse, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Also-present : Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the commit- 
tee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief 
of staff, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Chairman Russet. I believe that this provides Senator Brewster 
with his first opportunity to examine a witness since he has become 
a member of this committee. Senator Brewster. 





TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LT. COL. CHESTER N. CLIFTON—Resumed 


INCHON LANDING 


Senator Brewster. I appreciate the chairman calling attention to 
the fact that we have reached page 2598, but up to the present time at 
any rate my questioning has not prolonged the hearings, I shall 
certainly try to cooperate with the chairman in his endeavor to ex- 
pedite this just as far as practicable. 

I wondered whether or not General Bradley took account of the 
calculated risk of these proceedings when he concurred in the relief 
of General MacArthur, or whther he underestimated the potential of 
the enemy. 

General Braptey. No, sir. And that part of the relief of General 
MacArthur was not a military question. 

Senator Brewster. I quite concur, but as a civilian in the political 
field, the fact remains that you did, General, as I understood, base 
your chief feeling on the supremacy of civilian control. I remember 
you emphasized that. 

General Brapiey. That was one of the three military reasons by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I don’t say we disregarded the political 
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implications of this entirely. Naturally we realized that it had mili- 
tary implications and political implications, but we were called upon 
to express a point of view from the military side only. 

Senator Brewster. I want to say for myself as everybody has done 
a little self explaining, that I have always been a profound believer 
in the dangers implicit in congressional committees on the conduct 
of the war. I became very firmly of that view in working with 
Senator Truman as he then was, and the Truman committee, and we 
had that as our guiding light in the whole conduct of the Truman 
committee and I think it worked out very well. 

I recognize that here the situation is somewhat more complicated 
and difficult and we seem to be verging somewhat onto the things as 
Senator Fulbright who is certainly one of the most devoted supporters 
of the military policies went into the dispositon of the troops which 
verges into the military certainly. 

The only question I will ask on that is you do concur General 
Bradley do you not in the brilliance and success of the Inchon 
landing ? 

General Braptey. Oh, yes, sir. As I have stated here a couple 
of times, I am not in any way trying to discredit the illustrious career 
of General MacArthur. He rendered a wonderful service to his 
country, and he has been a brilliant military leader. In answer to 
some of the questions here yesterday I tried to say that I felt that 
looking at it from here I might have made different dispositions. I 
think would have. But I had different information from what 


General MacArthur had. He was on the field of battle. He had 
the feel of it. I hestitate very much to say that had I been there and 


had the same information he had, I would have done differently. I 
think I would have. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Brapiey. But you find that no two military leaders prob- 
ably would do exactly the same thing under the same circumstances. 

enator Brewster. Military men are like politicians—they do have 

different views? 

General Braptey. That is correct. 


DIFFERENCES OF VIEWPOINT 


Senator Brewster. And in the European operations you have had 
differences of viewpoint as to military procedures, and you have 
expressed yourself rather strongly about them, very properly. 

General Braptey. Yes, and I admitted that I might have been wron 
when I wrote it, too. I tried to write a book which would be helpfu 
to future commanders and wrote in sort of the vein of a critique 
afterwards. I admit that I was wrong in some of those cases. 

Senator Brewster. That is the beginning of knowledge. 

General Brap.tey. We are all human, we all make mistakes, and 
we all do it differently. 


HOT PURSUIT VETOED BY UN 


Senator Brewster. Yes. I know that is the spirit in which we are 
all trying to approach this matter. 

In connection with the civilian aspect there is one other matter 
that I think should be clear in the record—that the overruling of the 
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recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of all the military 
and civilian authorities of this Government regarding hot pursuit 
was vetoed by 13 anonymous diplomats at Lake Success, presumably 
civilians. That is the case as far as you know, is it note 

General Brapiey. Whether or not they consulted their military 
leaders, I don’t know; because I think we would all admit that carrying 
the war in any form into Manchuria takes on political aspects as 
well as military. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Braptey. Now how many of those people consulted their 
military advisers and which ones didn’t, I would have no way of 
knowing. 

Senator Brewster. But the final votes were cast by the diplomatic 
representatives there at Lake Success against our Government pro- 
ceeding, although we were in charge of the operation? 

General Bravery. Well, whether it was to the United Nations rep- 
resentatitve or to the State Department, I don’t know, sir. The 
State Department handled it because it was primarily dealing with the 
foreign governments. That is always handled by the State Depart- 
ment and they handled it, and how they handled it I don’t know. 

Senator Brewsrer. The State Department was the one that advised 
you that they did not approve. 

General Brapitey. That the other nations did not approve. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; that the other nations did not approve. 

General Brapiey. Yes. 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Senator Brewster. Would you agree, General Bradley, that coinci- 
dentally, at least, with this episode here in the last 6 weeks we have 
made very material gains in achieving some of the objectives we had in 
mind in the operation there? I refer, for instance, to the matter of 
economic sanctions which we had long urged, but we did not achieve 
that in the United Nations until coincidentally with these hearings ? 

General Brapiey. Well, certainly, we have made progress in the last 
6 weeks. Now, what effect these hearings had on England and France, 
I wouldn’t venture to say. 

Senator Brewster. I did not ask you that. 

General Brapiey. But certainly we have made progress. 

Senator Brewster. It is coincidental, at any rate. It would seem 
they suddenly changed what had hitherto been a firm resistance to 
economic sanctions in London. 

General Braptey. I would not say it was an opposition to it; we 
just had trouble getting them to go along with it. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Braptey. We had been advocating these economic sanctions 
for a long time. 


MILITARY MISSION TO FORMOSA 


Senator Brewster. Now, we have also provided a military mission 
to Formosa. 

General Brapiey. Yes. We furnished the first aid last fall. <A 
decision was made in August, and the first deliveries on that were in 


November. 
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Senator Brewster. You refer now to military aid? 

General Brap.iey. Military aid, yes, to the Nationalists on Formosa. 

Senator Brewster. That was a decision last August ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. And since the report came in by General 
Fox’s committee, which came in in September, we have outlined addi- 
tional military aid for them, and have requested funds for it, and some 
of them are up for consideration at the present time, for additional 
funds for helping the Nationalists on Formosa. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know if there has appeared in the rec- 
ord, the report of how much military aid had been tarnished prior to 
April 1, since the change of policy last August ? 

General Braptey. I don’t believe so. 

I think I stated, at one time, that about $10 million worth of ammu- 
nition and key equipment was furnished last November; and the total 
which has been-recommended to date is something over $300 million ; 
but how much of that has actually been delivered, I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Would there be any objection if either quar- 
terly or monthly reports of those shipments could be provided? I 
mean, over the past 6 months. 

General Brapitey. Well, I am sure there would not be any objection 
to furnishing them to anyone interested, on a confidential basis; 
whether or not you would want to publish that, I would doubt. 

Senator Brewster. I would say that would be something for our 
confidential record. 

It was announced, was it not, when the statement regarding the mili- 
tary mission to Formosa was announced here 2 weeks or so ago, that 
we were sending this aid for defensive purposes ? 

General Brap.ey. Yes; I believe so. 


Senator Brewster. Has that been the policy up to the present ? 

General Braptey. Well I don’t know that you can distinguish en- 
tirely between defensive and offensive. 

Our principal aim has been to strengthen the Nationalists on For- 
mosa so that they would have the defensive capabilities to hold the 
island themselves against any projected attack from the mainland. 


| Deleted. | 


CHANGE IN POLICY 


Senator Brewster. Now did that August decision represent a 
change in our policy that had heretofore prevailed against giving 
military aid to Formosa? 

General Braptey. Yes; to the extent that we had not furnished 
any military aid to the Nationalists prior to that time for a year or 
two; so it was a change from one we had been following a year or 
two before that. 

Senator Brewster. I have in my hand the President’s statement of 
January 5, 1950, when he said: 

Similarly, the United States Government will not provide military aid or 
advice to Chinese forces on Formosa. 

That was the position up to August of 1950? 

General Brapiey. I would say that that’ was the policy up until 
June 25 or 26 when the President intimated that he would not permit 
an invasion of Formosa from the mainland. 

It was the first time, of course, as you say, in August, when he 
actually O. K.’d military equipment and ammunition for them. He 
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had changed his policy to the extent that he had directed the Seventh 
Fleet to prevent any invasion of Formosa. 


RUSK’S SPEECH 


Senator Brewster. Were you or your associates in the Joint Chiefs 
consulted regarding the address by Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, at the Chinese Institute dinner at 
the Waldorf Hotel, New York City, Friday evening, May 18, 19514 

General Bravery. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Brewster. So far as you were concerned, you have no 
knowledge whatsoever of that? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Have you since read the speech ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I have seen it referred to in the papers, 
but I have not read the full text of his speech. 

Senator Brewster. I will ask that this speech, of which I have a 
copy, shall go in the appendix of the record. 

Chairman Russet... Very well. 

(The document referred to above is to be found in the appendix 
of the record.) 

Senator Brewsrrr. In that speech Secretary Rusk took a very clear 
and very strong position apparently as to Russian domination of the 
Communist Government of China. 

To what extent have you formed any opinion on that subject, Gen- 
eral Bradley ? 

General Brapiey. As to the Russian domination of the Chinese 
Government ? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Brapiey. That is largely a State Department matter. I 
do have some views on it, of course, and have considered it. I think 
it is rather hard to know just what influence the Russsians have on 
the Chinese Government. 

According to some information available, Mao-Tze-Tung is a rather 
rabid Communist in his own right. Now whether or not the other 
people in the government with him are as rabid Communists as Mao- 
Tze-Tung, I don’t know. 

I think we must admit that for the time being, while Russia is 
furnishing equipment, they must have some influence on their policies. 
On the other hand, no one has ever dominated China for very long. 
At some time in the future that might change, but right now it is 
very hard to know just how much is due to Russian influence and how 
much of it is due to the rabid communism, and he admits he is a 
Marxist Communist, of Mao-Tze-Tung himself. 





ALL-OUT WAR 


Senator Brewster. General Bradley, do you know of any respon- 
sible person in America at least who is urging an all-out war on Red 
China? 

General Brapiey. No; I don’t know of anyone who is advocating an 
all-out war. 

Senator Brewsrrer. You, in answering questions by Senator John- 
son, qualified your statement in this way. You said ,“Well, if we were 
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in all-out war, why there are a great many things that would be re- 
quired,” but you do not know of anyone at present who is urging 
such a thing? 

General Braptey. No; but I think that the American people might 
have demanded some such war had we been driven out of Korea. 
it is, I don’t know of anyone that is demanding it at the present time. 

Senator Brewster. Now in the requirements for the more limited 
war proposed by General MacArthur, it would be quite different from 
the requirements of an all-out war to dominate and conquer the China 
mainland, would it not? 

General Braptey. Yes; but to extend it beyond what-we are doing 
now requires some additional forces but would not require all the forces 
that an all-out war would require. 

Senator Brewster. Would the analogy which has been repeatedly 
suggested here of the Japanese difficulties in the conquest of China 
apply to the far more limited program proposed by General Mac- 
Arthur? 

General Brapiey. It would apply in this way, I think, Senator 
Brewster, and that is that Japan went into this in a very big way 
and it was not decisive. To go into it some smaller way we doubt 
whether or not it would be decisive. 

In other words, to extend the war beyond what we are doing now 
might have some effect, but it would not in our opinion be decisive, 
and at the same time you are running a greater risk of provoking a 
World War III. 

In other words, if you were sure this would be decisive, then you 
might want to take that risk but, since something less than the Japan- 
ese did would be of doubtful decsiveness, then why take the risk at 
this time? 

Senator Brewster. I can understand that. The original objective of 
the United Nations was fo clear Korea of aggression ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. And if that limited objective could be pursued, 
aside from the hazard of Soviet involvement, as a military matter, 
would it not be far more practicable to follow the conventional 
methods of war and bomb the enemy’s communications and destroy 
their supply dumps and so on? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, there might be some advantages sometimes 
to extend your attack on something beyond the 200-mile line that we 
are working on now. To hit a lengthened line with the same intent- 
ness with which we are hitting this one would require additional 
forces. 

Of course, you could hit a longer line with less intensity than we 
are hitting the present one, possibly with the present forces, 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


Senator Brewster. General MacArthur made the point on logis- 
tics which gets somewhat away from battles. He believed that the 
Siberian Railway was being taxed to its limit to supply the present 
operations. Has that been given consideration ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. Every intelligence estimate we make 
of the Far East must take into consideration the capacity of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and of the shipping which comes around 
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during the summer, around the north; we also take into consideration 
the war industries which have been built up in the Far East in order to 
remove and relieve that road of some of its load in case of war. All 
of those things are taken into consideration. 

Seantor Brewster. Do I understand that you disagree with General 
MacArthur on the poe proposition that logistically it would be 
extremely difficult for the Russians to supply any very material in- 
crease in operations if they were confined to the Siberian Railway. 

General Braptey. We—I think I would differ in degree, because 
they have built up certain depots of supplies; they have certain in- 
dustries there that manufacture war materials. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad will handle about 17,000 tons a day 
in addition to its own tonnage-maintenance requirements, and all of 
those taken into consideration still leaves the Russians in the Far East 
with a considerable military capability. 

Senator Brewster. Which they coal supply over a period ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Seantor Brewster. He intimated that they would be progressively 
: curtailed because of the choking of their transport on the Siberian 
Y Railway. 

General Brapiey. Well, certainly if you got into a war with them 
that would be a consideration in your planned campaign. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Brapiry. But I think our difference is that I feel that 
they, in spite of the limitations of the Trans-Siberial Railroad, still 
have a very considerable military capability. 
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CHINESE ATTITUDE TOWARD DEATH 


Senator Brewster. On the matter of attrition of the Chinese, is 
not their attitude toward life and death quite different from ours? 
General Braptey. Yes. 
F Senator Brewster. Had you taken into account that they had re- 
: i ported last year that there was around 40,000,000 starving in China, 
) : which is not unusual apparently, as a result of their making grain 
available to Russia, and of their organizing their military potential ? 

General Braptey. Well, I think just the subtraction of a few hun- 
dred thousand casualties from the total population of China does not 
mean so much; but when you subtract them from its trained man- 
power—— 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Braptey (continuing). And when you consider the effect 
on the morale of those that are left, and also the effect on the morale 
of the soldiers and of the civilian population, and the drain on the 
resources when all the wounded have to be taken back and taken care 
of, I don’t think you can measure it just in terms of the subtraction 
of so many lives from 450,000,000 Chinamen. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 


t JCS MEMO OF JANUARY 12 


In the 16 points that were discussed under your memorandum of 
the study of January 12, Secretary Marshall stated on page 846 of 
e the testimony that— 
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Offhand, a glance at the document would say 12 or 13 out of the 16 had been 
put into effect. 

Is that substantially your impression of them ? 

General Braptey. I don’t, remember the exact number, but quite 
a number of them have been put into effect and have been in effect 
for a long period of time. 

Senator Brewsrer. Regarding the imposition of the naval blockade, 
which was discussed there in all of the reports I have seen, apparently 
the qualification that the naval blockade would be considered if Ko- 
rea were evacuated or if conditions in Korea were stabilized was a 
qualification on that item of the naval blockade alone. Do you know 
if that is correct ¢ - 

General Braptey. No. You have to go back to the original reason 
for the study, which I believe has been stated here. 

Senator Brewsrer. Yes; I am familiar with that. 

General Brapiey. It was if we find ourselves in all-out war with 
China, a declared or undeclared war, then you would have certain 
objectives and certain lines of action, and that was the basis of the 
study. Unfortunately, as I have said, that phrase was dropped out 
in the final paper, which was about the third or fourth of a series. 


AIR WARNING SERVICE 


Senator Brewster. To what extent are the estimates of the difficulty 
of detecting air raids based upon the possibilities of continual pre- 
paredness, not knowing what hour it may strike? To what extent 
would it be modified if you were only compelled to keep alert for a 


week or a month? Would there be a difference in the alert which you 
were able to maintain for a limited period ? 

It means a good deal to us up in Maine because we’re kind of stuck 
out there where they first come along, although we are not probably 
worth bombing. 

General Brapiry. I am not so sure I get the significance of your 
question, but, in the first place, we feel that we must have an air- 
warning seryice which covers our whole northern approach, 

Senator Brewster. Yes, 

General Braver. So after we get that, get it installed and get peo- 
ple trained for it, I think that you must maintain it on a continuous 
basis. There may be times when you would step up the alert, and 
you don’t step that up so much in the air-warning service as you do 
in the readiness to meet something that is reported. For example, 
if you are in a period of tension, you might have a certain number 
of pilots sitting in their planes on the fields during a week or 10 days 
or 2 weeks of alert. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Braptey. And then, you might be satisfied to have them 
on the field and not sitting in the planes, a different kind of alert; but 
we might just require them to be on the base,/and to that extent you 
might have various degrees of alertness. 

Sut, as far as warning service is concerned, when it is once installed, 
T think we should keep it in operation continuously. 
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Senator Brewster. That question of alertness was one of the prob- 
lems at Pearl Harbor, as to what stage of the alert they might be, and 
how imminent might be the attack. 

General Braptey. Yes; and unfortunately I believe they had only 
installed one radar station and it was going through a period of train- 
ing and was not in full-time operation. 


IRANIAN SITUATION 


Senator Brewster. Now, to what extent are the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, if you feel free to state, giving consideration to the apparent 
imminence of trouble in Iran, as making more desirable the liquida- 
tion of our problem in Korea ? 

General Braptey. Well, of course, the longer the problem in Korea 
keeps up, the less we are prepared to meet any movement anywhere 
else. I would prefer not to say as to Iran, because I am not too sure 
that has too much application in our case. 

There is a danger, of course, of the Russians moving into Iran and 
starting another aggression. Whether or not that is any more dan- 
gerous than Yugoslavia or Indochina or some other place, Iam not 
prepared to state; but certainly it is a point of danger and we would 
like to be in a better position to meet any further aggression, if it 
occurred. 

Senator Brewster. The modification of our objective in Korea from 
the original objective of clearing Korea of aggression to the more 
moderate one of accepting some solution along the thirty-eighth par- 
allel is modified not only by military considerations, but also by the 
general world picture. if we should be required to move forces into 
Iran to support the British moves there, would we not be compelled 
to call on some of our rather limited reserves ? 

General Bravery. Well, can I answer that in a general way, not 
confining it to Iran? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Braptry. I think that is true, that we would be better off 
if we could get through the situation in Korea and be in a better 
position to meet any movement anywhere else in the world. I think 
that is fully understandable. 

I would like to explain also that my answer here about being satis- 
fied with something less than complete clearance of Korea is merely 
my own answer here. That is not a United Nations answer. 

Senator Brewster. I understand. 

General Braptey. You understand that what we finally do is a 
political decision and must be reached by the United Nations and by 
ourselves based upon the.situation as it exists in Korea; and my 
answer of accepting something less than that certainly doesn’t com- 
mit our Government to that. That is my own opinion as brought out 
here in this committee. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator, your 30 minutes has expired. Senator 
Flanders. 

Senator Fianvers. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for getting 
me in. I am somewhat out of turn. I am sorry I was not here 
yesterday. 

Chairman Russgtx. I am glad to protect the Senator from Vermont. 
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STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


Senator FLanpers. General, in your opening testimony I was struck 
by one of your remarks. You said: 

One of the great power potentials of this world is the United States of America 
and her allies. The other great power in this world is Soviet Russia and her 
satellites. As much as we desire peace, we must realize that we have two centers 
of power supporting opposing ideologies. 

I would like to ask if this passage indicates that you and perhaps 
military men in general feel that this world-wide struggle is primarily 
a struggle for power. 

General Braptey. I think it is a struggle for power possibly on 
the part of one of these ideologies, because Russia has announced, 
I believe, on several occasions that she felt that capitalism and com- 
munism could not live in the world together, and by her acts over 
the last several years has indicated that she intends to spread by 
aggressive means and by threats, propaganda, and other means, her 
power—in other words the spread of communism over more and more 
people and more and more nations. 

I think that our country at the present time represents the leader- 
ship of the free nations which are opposed to that aggression and 
that spread of communism. 

To that extent I think you might say Russia and her satellites rep- 
resent one ideology and on our part a struggle for freedom and our 
= of life. 

n our part our struggle is not for power, it is for peace. On the 
part of Russia it is a struggle for power and the spread of communism. 

Senator Fianpers. Now, that is a satisfactory answer, of course, 
from our standpoint, but if the idea gets firmly ingrained in the minds 
of neutral or half-hearted nations that this is primarily a struggle 
for power, it seems to me we should be very careful to avoid expres- 
sions which support that idea instead of its being a struggle between 
two ideologies, two sets of ideas. 

I think we should be very cautious about giving any support in our 
words to, for instance, Nehru’s assertion that this is an old-fashioned 
struggle for power between two powerful countries. 

General Braptey. I agree with you, Senators Flanders, that we 
should make it plain on every occasion that this is no imperialist move 
on our part, but I think at the same time we must increase our own 
strength so as to act as a deterrent to war and to further the pro- 
visions and the carrying out of peaceful intent. 


STABILIZATION OR EVACUATION 


Senator Fianpers. General, I have been voting that way. 

Now, according to the testimony that was sent to General Mac- 
Arthur, or rather according to testimony there was sent to General 
MacArthur from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 12 a series of 
proposals for study of which General MacArthur referred particularly 
to four. 

It was said that these proposals as I remember were to be considered 
for practical application in case the situation became stabilized or in 
case it was deemed necessary to evacuate Korea. 
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Just why was practical consideration of these points made depend- 
ent on stabilization or evacuation ? 

General Brapiey. Senator, I have said here several times that the 
part of the oo tom which started this study unfortunately was omitted 
from the final edition of it. This January 12 study was one of a 
series, and the series was started on a directive to a part of the Joint 
Staff to study objectives and lines of action to be taken in case the 
war in Korea became an all-out war with China, either declared or 
undeclared. 

That unfortunately was dropped in the final edition of the paper, 
but that was the purpose of the whole series of studies, and these were 
actions to be taken in case we found ourselves in all-out war with 
China. 

[ Deleted. | 


DEFINITION OF STALEMATE 


Senator FLanpers. That word “stabilize” is what puzzled me. I 
have wondered how stabilization differed from stalemate, and whether 
we were not being stabilized and stalemated right now. 

General Brapiry. Well, as long as we have certain powers of 
maneuver which we have at the present time, I would say it is not 
entirely a stalemate. At that time, as has been brought out here, 
General MacArthur had sent in a rather gloomy message dated Janu- 
ary 10 indicating that we might be driven back to the Pusan beach- 
head which he might or might not be able to hold. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator FLanpers. Now is not the official policy, which the military 
arm is to SpE a policy of a stalemate? 

General Braptry. No, not entirely. It all depends on your defini- 
tion of a stalemate. If you get down to a salemate where each of us 
is at one particular place and we sit there and look at each other for 
the next year, you might call that a stalemate, but as long as we have 
certain powers of maneuver which we are carrying out right now and 
inflicting severe punishment, I would not say that that fulfilled all the 
requirements of a definition for a stalemate. 


IMPORTANCE OF THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Senator FLanpers. I suppose it would be a fact that you are not 
expected to go far north of tlfe thirty-eighth parallel under present 
policies and present rulings, or is that something that you do not want 
to comment on? 

General Brapiey. I think the question of whether or not we are or 
we go north of the ea parallel right now is not too impor- 
tant, because we are fighting back and forth in that vicinity ; but right 
now we are mostly south of it. 

As long as we are going to fight there, the thirty-eighth parallel 
really means nothing. I mean, you might cross it a few miles or you 
might be a few miles south of it. It has no military significance. 

enator FLanpers. But does it not have a political significance 
which determines military policy ? 

General Braptey. It has a political significance, but until the United 
Nations gives us a political directive that we are not to cross it, I 
don’t think it has military significance. 
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It is, I think, more a policy right now of fight and negotiate under 
better conditions than we have been able to enjoy for some time. 

Senator FLanpers. You say “fighting and negotiating.” It is, per- 
haps, unfair toask you, but with whom are we to negotiate? Perhaps, 
we ought to ask that of Dean Acheson. Have you any notion of your 
own with whom we are to negotiate? Is it with some North Korean 
Government? Is it with the Chinese or is it with the Russians? 

General Brapiey. Well, of course, that, as you say, is primarily a 
diplomatic one. Actually the field commander on one side is a China- 
man, and on our side it is an American. 

Senator Fianpers. You do then definitely know who the field com- 
mander of the forces north of the thirty-eighth parallel is, and it is a 
Chinaman ? 

General Bravery. I don’t know his name right now, because, I think, 
the last one has been relieved because of certain failures, and I don’t 
know the name of the present one. 


ENDING THE WAR 


Senator Fianpers. It has struck me, General, from the very first, 
that this is a, most peculiar war; peculiar in its vagueness, peculiar 
in our being almost forbidden, either by circumstances or by instruc- 
tions, to bring it to a conclusion, and I am hoping we are going to find 
out more about the possibility of ending it with succeeding witnesses 
than we are at the present time. 

I think that General MacArthur’s strong appeal has been because 
he had an idea of how to end it, General Bradley. 

Have you ever been in a war before in which you were not supposed 
to be pursuing the enemy clear to the limit with all the resources of 
the country back of you? 

General Braptey. I don’t know of any war we have fought up to the 
present time where that is the case, except the one in Greece, which 
we helped in, and the Berlin blockade. But I would like to point out, 
and I think it ought to be made clear in the record, that there is no 
one putting any restrictions on people with a design, with the purpose, 
of not ending this war. I think that is implied in your question, 
Senator, and no one wants to get this war over with any more than 
the military advisers. 

We are not, prolonging this war just for the fun of it. The only 
difference is General MacArthur thinks that to do certain additional 
operations would be decisive and we do not think they would be de- 
cisive. They might help a little bit, but to offset that you run the risk 
of opening up world war III. I think the difference lies in the fact 
that he has said, and the people, some of them, believed him and 
jumped at this solution that it would be decisive and end the war, We 
don’t think it would. There is nothing in history or in military opera- 
tions, or the study of military operations, which would prove that such 
actions on our part now would be decisive and end the war. In my 
opinion they would not end the war. 

Senator Fs Sorelien Well, thank you, General. I hope we will get 
a clearer idea perhaps from the Sate Department than we have had 
as yet as to how you win a war of this kind. Iam sure that I am in 
a state of confusion. Thank you, 
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LESSONS OF KOREAN WAR 


Chairman Russe.v. Gentlemen, that completes the first round of 
uestions. I have just two or three questions I desire to propound on 
the second round. 

General, on ppeptersiey Senator Long was asking you about some of 
the good that has been derived from this war as contrasted with the 
loss of many valuable American lives. You touched upon the pre- 
paredness feature and the fact that we were in a much better position 
to resist aggression, and that our allies had likewise strengthened their 
military power. 

Have we learned anything from this war that would be helpful to 
us in case of a world-wide conflagration from a military standpoint ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, I think we have learned a few lessons. We 
certainly have been up against one type of warfare which we never had 
before, and that is the guerrilla type, in which you have infiltration 
of your lines by large groups. 

or example, last fall we found whole divisions had infiltrated 
through our lines and assembled in our rear; and I think this is the 
first time we ever experienced warfare of that nature, so I think we 
have gained some experience in the new type of warfare. 

How helpful it will be in the future, no one knows, but certainly it 
is something that we should have experience in. 

I think we have improved the cooperation of our three services. I 
don’t think we have ever reached, before, the perfection, almost, of the 
cooperation of the three services in working together. 

e had fine cooperation in the last war, but I think it has been im- 
proved even more this time. 


USE OF PACK ANIMALS 


Chairman Russeii. Well, due to the mechanization of armies every- 
where, we have done away with our cavalry and pack animals. 

Would not cavalry and pack trains have been helpful to us in this 
war, General Bradley ? 

General Braptey. They might have, because in any mountainous- 
country operation, you find horses and mules very advantageous; for 
example, in the operation in Sicily, with my two corps, I think when 
the campaign ended we had accumulated 1,500 mules and horses which 
we had rented from the Sicilians to help us out in that mountainous 
country. 

However, I think they are using Koreans to carry loads, and as a 
matter of fact, from what they tell me, a Korean can almost carry 
as much of a loan as a pack animal in the mountains. 

I think, too, they have been making extensive use of such carriers to 
7 get their supplies in. 

e are also making extensive use of air drops to supply units on top 
of hills. Every day shows from 1 to 200 tons of supplies dropped 
from the air oa ane the most economical and efficient way of supply- 
ing those units; so that, instead of the pack mule, I will say we have 
substituted air drops and South Koreans who are helping us pack 
in the loads. 
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Chairman Russeit. You don’t think the lack of cavalry has any- 
thing to do with the successful infiltration of whole divisions into our 
lines ? 

General Brapiey. As I understand, some of these mountainous 
regions are too steep even for cavalry to operate in. They climb 
along the ridges and ledges and infiltrate that way, and I am not too 
sure that cavalry would be effective against it. 

I think possibly General Collins, who has gone over the area on 
re occasions, might be better qualified to answer that question 
than I. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR POWER 


Chairman Russett. General, before we became involved in Korea, 
there had been, of course, a continuous debate on the effectiveness of 
air power, not only strategic but tactical. 

Do you not think that our po seam in Korea indicates that we had 
possibly overestimated the efficiency of air power against ground 
troops? 

General Brap.iey. I don’t know whether you could say whether or 
not we had overemphasized it 

Chairman Russevy. Overestimated, I didn’t say “emphasized.” 

General BrapLey. Overestimated, I stand corrected. 

I think that all of us realize that ground action without air support 
is much less effective. 

On the other hand, I think that we have all felt that air action, 
by itself, is not decisive; and General Vandenberg will tell you that 
just as quickly as I will, and probably cite the fact that in Italy, 
where we had as good chance as any I ever heard of, of stopping a 
large hostile army by air, because much of their supplies came through 
Brenner Pass, they continued to supply about 25 German divisions, 
even though we bombed Brenner Pass practically every day. 

So that air action, in itself, will not stop ground troops. It takes 
the combined action of ground troops and air, to stop a hostile army. 

Chairman Russe.t. | suppose we nonmilitary men have not had 
too clear an idea about that. 

To keep from asking repetitive questions, General Bradley, North 
Korea touches both Manchuria and the Soviet Union, the territories, 
the boundary lines; is that correct? 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Chairman Russet. You have stated that a large proportion of the 
supplies that are being used by our enemies in Korea is being supplied 
by the Soviet Union. 

If we were to bomb out the bases in Manchuria and did not bomb 
those across the border from Rashin or whatever this town is, would 
we have any assurances that we would stop the flow of supplies from 
the Soviet to our enemies in Korea? 

General Bravery. I don’t think you would stop them completely. 
You certainly could affect them, yes, but you can’t ever stop the flow 
of supplies completely by air. That was illustrated last summer when 
the North Koreans continued to supply their armies way down in the 





south tip of Korea around Pusan beachhead, they continued to supply 
artillery, ammunition, and other supplies in spite of the fact that 
we bombed all the bridges all the way up into North Korea and tried 
to keep them knocked out. 
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It is also illustrated by the fact now that we are working on a 
couple of hundred miles of Chinese supply line from the border down 
to the battle line, and you can’t stop it entirely. 

You certainly do affect it, and as a matter of fact our working on 
the supply lines last summer had a great deal to do with our final 
break out of the Pusan beachhead and make the Inchon landing simul- 
taneously more or less, so while it is very effective, I think the point 
is that it is not decisive. 

Chairman Russet. Well the question that has troubled me about 
it is that I could not see how even if we knocked out the sanctuaries 
in Manchuria, that we would be completely successful without like- 
wise assailing the sanctuary of supplies that exists in Soviet territory 
in Siberia. 

General Brapiey. That is true; to be entirely effective you should 
hit those also. The others would be effective some, but to be more 
effective you would have to bomb both. 

Chairman Russet. Is there any doubt in your mind that bombing 
of the Soviet territory would involve great extension of the war? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 


FIRST LAND TROOPS DISPATCHED TO KOREA 


Chairman Russexu. I do not want to get high up in the box score of 
repetitious questions, but did I understand you correctly yesterday 
that you testified that General MacArthur first vamigeatod sending 
land troops into Korea ? 

General Brapixy. That is the way I remember it; yes, sir. His 
suggestion requested authority to use ground troops. I think we must 
remember that in all parts of the world we have plans for the evacua- 
tion of our nationals. 

Those plans are in existence all over the world, and the first move 
in Korea was to evacuate our nationals. First we covered it by air 
and by navy and then we authorized General MacArthur to use 
ground troops in helping protect the port in order to get them out, 
and as I remember it, and I think it is brought out in this summary 
here, his suggestion to use ground troops came late in June and was 
approved here, and I am sure he never did differ in that decision. I 
think he has said here he was in full accord with that decision. 


FIRST USE OF UNITED STATES FORCES IN KOREA 


Chairman Rvussety. You undertook to differentiate yesterday in 
your testimony between the movement of our forces to protect the 
nationals, our nationals, American citizens in Korea, and those who 
went into Korea to stem the tide of Communist aggression. 

Was General MacArthur’s recommendation limited to sufficient 
pout to protect the American citizens and to assure that they would 
be able to be evacuated from Korea or did it relate in any wise to 


having land forces in Korea to stop the aggressor ¢ 
General Braptry. I cannot remember the exact sequence but I do 
know that he was in full accord with the use of ground troops to 
stop the aggressor, as well as get our nationals out. 
‘hairman Russett. You know he was consulted on that? 
General Brapiey. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that 
question offhand. I don’t have the exact dates in front of me. 
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Chairman Russett. I think it is likely to be important in the minds 
of some people. 

General, if you can get that up I would appreciate it. I will not 
take any more time now. I have taken more than I had intended to. 

Senator Satronsratt. Will you repeat that question, sir? 

Chairman Russe. I don’t know that I can repeat it verbatim, but 
I think I can get the text of it. 

General Bradley on yesterday in his testimony differentiated be- 
tween the use of our forces for the purpose of effecting the safe evacu- 
ation of American citizens in Korea as contrasted with the use of our 
forces to stem or to stop aggression in Korea. 

He had stated that General MacArthur had recommended the land- 
ing of forces in Korea to protect our citizens, to see that they were 
safely removed from Korea. 

I wished to find out if the subsequent action of sending land forces 
to Korea to stem aggression likewise originated with General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Senator Savronstatz.. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Or where it did originate, as a matter of fact? 

General BrapLey. On page 11 of this compilation, paragraph 23, it 
refers to this: 

On 30 June 1950, CINCFE informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after a recon- 
naissance of the Korean battle are, that the South Korean Army was in con- 
fusion. Supplies and equipment had been abandoned or lost. Without artillery, 
mortars, and antitank guns, the most the South Koreans could hope to accomp- 
lish would be to retard the advance of the enemy. The South Korean Army 
was incapable of united action, and there was grave danger of a further break- 
through. CINCFE further stated that the only assurance of holding the Han 
River line and to regain lost ground would be through the commitment of United 
States ground combat forces into the Korean battle area. Accordingly, he stated, 
if authorized, it was his intention to move immediately a United States regi- 
mental combat team to the combat area in Korea as the nucleus of a possible 
buildup of two divisions from Japan for early offensive action in accordance 
with his mission of clearing South Korea of North Korean forces. 


Chairman Russe... Prior to that time had he received any instruc- 
tions or directives or recommendations that the United States ground 
forces in Japan be used for the purpose of stemming this aggression ? 

General Braptey. Up to that time I believe the only discussion had 
been in connection with the evacuation of nationals. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Connally. 

Senator Connatiy. General Bradley, I don’t want to take much of 
the time of the committee or your time. I want to congratulate you 
on the fine knowledge that you have revealed as to all of the military 
and other problems involved here. 

I think this question is hardly necessary but I want to ask it any- 
way. 

JCS REGARD FOR MAC ARTHUR 


In handling this matter from the start by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was there any prior disturbance or any prejudice or anything of that 
kind among any of the Joint Chiefs of Stall as against General Mac- 
Arthur, or was it handled in an impartial way, purely from a military 
standpoint ? 

General Brapiey. It was handled entirely in a military way. As I 
have stated here, we had been worried from time to time about his not 
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clearing certain statements and realized that maybe he was jeopardiz- 
ing the civilian control of the military. 

But other than that, we had not been worried from a military point 
of view as to General MacArthur as the commander there. I think 
the answer to your question is that except for these things, it had not 
worried us too much. 

Chairman Connatiy. I mean there was no personal animosity of 
any of the Chiefs of Staff against General MacArthur. 

eneral Braptey. No, sir. 

Chairman Conna.ty. Or any disposition to be unfair to him. 

General Brapiey. So far as I know, all the Chiefs of Staff admire 
General MacArthur and his military record and what he has con- 
tributed to the country. 


RISK OF WAR 


Chairman Connatiy. As I understand, really the crux of your 
testimony is that there is great danger of involving us with Russia if 
we adopted the suggestions and recommendations of General Mac- 
Arthur to bomb the Manchurian bases and to send Chiang Kai-shek 
into the mainland of China. 

General Braptey. I think that you can sum up the difference in 
opinion here as being we don’t think those additional steps would be 
decisive and they do increase the risk of war. 

Chairman Connatiy. With Russia? 

General Braptey. With Russia. 

| Deleted. } 

Chairman Connatry. Well, as a matter of fact, it has been urged 
here that we should equip Chiang’s forces, we should supply them, 
and then when they have Bien trained and supplied we ought to turn 
them over to Chiang and let him do what he pleases with them. 
Would it not be a strange proceeding for us to furnish the arms and 
the ammunition and the supplies and turn them all over to Chiang 
and let him go anywhere he wanted to with those troops? 

General Braptey. Well, I think there are two safeguards we would 
want to put on it, and that is that he does not get us involved by his 
operations; and the second thing is that he not dissipate the equip- 
ment we give him and the capability we give him to the point where 
he again exposes Formosa to being taken by the Communists. 


CHIANG’S USE OF UNITED STATES EQUIPMENT 


Chairman Conna.iy. Well, your caution about dissipating the 
supplies and equipment no doubt was suggested by the fact that when 
he was on the mainland in North China with over $2,000,000,000 worth 
of our equipment which we gave him, those arms and equipments were 
dissipated either by voluntarily surrendering them or by capture by 
the Communists. Is that not true? 

General Braptey. Yes. Undoubtedly he did not make very effective 
use of the equipment we gave him. Whether or not it would be the 
same kind of dissipation would depend upon circumstances under 
which he tried to get to the mainland. 

Chairman Connauiy. If Chiang were armed and equipped and 
turned loose, might not he do mclisethiiviag that would involve us in a war 
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with Russia by invading the Chinese mainland or doing some other 
act that was unwise ? 

General Brap.ey. I suppose that is a possibility, yes, sir. I don’t 
know how immediate that would be if he confined his operations 
to South China. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, but whether it is immediate or a little 
further off, wouldn’t the result be the same. Would we not be in great 
danger of becoming involved in a war with Russia? 

Would you regard it as a good military policy to become a partner 
by the furnishing of arms, ammunition, supplies, and equipment, 
without any control whatever over the general receiving them ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, I think you always want to make sure that 
he uses them along—well, he uses them in such a way it improves the 
security of the United States and improves the chances for eventual 
peace. 

Chairman Connauiy. Well, how could you guarantee that unless 
you had somebody standing right by his side controlling him and 
dictating to him what he should do and what he should not do? To 
my mind it would be a very, very dangerous thing just to turn him 
loose, to arm and equip him and give him money and supplies and 
say, “Now, Mr. Chiang, you just do what you please and go where 
you please.” That is what has been advocated here by some men. 

General Braptey. I think the advisability of that is going to depend 
in very great measure on the circumstances at the time and actually 
what he does propose to do. I think it is rather hard to say in a cate- 
gorical answer that what he did would endanger you because you 
don’t know what that is. I think you have to wait and see what is his 


‘apability and what he proposes to do. Then I think, as you say, cer- 
tainly we would want to have something to say about it 1f it is going 
to involve us. 

Chairman Connatiy. It would be a little too late to say something 
about it after we got involved in a war with Russia. 

Now one other point and then I am going to let you go. 


AIR FORCE AS DETERRENT TO LAND INVASION 


It seems to me it has been demonstrated clearly in the war in Korea 
that the Air Force alone cannot stop an invasion by masses of ground 
troops. Is that not true? 

General Braptey. That has been demonstrated there and it has 
been demonstrated before. I think we all admit that. 

Chairman Conna.Ly. I am for the Air Force; I have always voted 
for it and expect to continue to vote for it. I think it is a very valu- 
able arm of our service. 

I read in a recent paper, however, that in this last drive where the 
North Koreans and Red Chinese came sweeping over, that our Air 
Force made over 600 sorties. That means 600 planes had gone over, 
and I suppose attacked the incoming army, and yet their casualties 
of those 600 planes attacking these masses of troops was about 500 and 
something, less than the number of sorties. 

We did not even average one casualty to a sortie, so that demon- 
strates to my mind that just air force ion cannot stop the invasion 
of great hordes of hostile troops. You say that is true? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Connatty. I believe that is all. ; 
Chairman Russetu. Senator Bridges? Senator Byrd? Senator 
Saltonstall ? 


FIRST SUGGESTION OF MAC ARTHUR’S REMOVAL 


Senator SavronsraLL., General Bradley, I have just one question 
and I have written it out, and I will try to state it accurately. 

From what you have just said to Senator Connally and to others 
including myself, I gather the impression that the removal of General 
MacArthur was, first, not the suggestion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
because of the failure on Maahatants part of any military operation, 
and, second, was not being considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff until 
the message of April 5—that was on a Thursday—to you and your 
alerting the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Is that a fair statement ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I don’t think it would be quite com- 
plete without saying again that we had been concerned about some of 
his statements, and you can appreciate the fact that it somewhat 
jeopardized the civilian control over the military. 

We had been concerned about the action of General MacArthur on 
the armistice terms in March because we had thought that maybe we 
had something started which would end the conflict, and we were con- 
cerned that his independent action had voided any possibility of any- 
one presenting that at that time, but as far as coming up with any 
specific recommendation for his relief, you are correct. We had not 
proposed any such action. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. And you were far enough from it that you 
felt you had to alert the Joint Chiefs of Staff on April 5 that it was 
a possibility ? 

General Braptey. Yes, that the President again was concerned. 
He had been concerned about other statements by General Mac- 
Arthur and had shown concern again. 

Senator SauronsraLu. Thank you, sir. 


OFFICIAL MEETINGS DETERMINING MAC ARTHUR’S RECALL 


Chairman Russe... Senator Wiley. 

Senator Witey. General Bradley, when this session of this com- 
mittee opened, I stated that I thought that one of the issues that was 
not defined by any resolution but probably defined by the facts was 
whether or not before the bar of public opinion there was justifica- 
tion, not legal justification because the President had the power, 
justification by the facts for the dismissal of General MacArthur of 
his command. 

Now the other day when my half hour was up, you had replied to a 
question of mine that precipitated the argument which resulted in an 
18 to 8 decision sustaining the Chair. 

Now, I didn’t have a chance to pursue that course, so I am going to 
pursue it now. 

ow many meetings, including April 5 and subsequent thereto, 
did you attend where the subject of discussion was the recall or firing 
of MacArthur? 

General Braptey. There was a meeting on April 5 with the Joint 
Chiefs which lasted about half an hour; there was a meeting on Fri- 
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day morning at the White House; a meeting Friday afternoon in 
General Marshall’s office. 

Senator Witry. Was that the 6th? 

General Brapuey. Yes. 

Senator Witry. Two meetings on the 6th? 

General Brapiey. In the morning and afternoon. 

Senator Witry. Yes. Was the President at both those meetings? 

General Braptey. The first one, the one in the morning was in the 
White House. The one in the afternoon was in General Marshall’s 
office. 

Senator Wixey. Yes. 

General Brapitrey. There was a meeting Saturday morning at the 
White House; a meeting Sunday afternoon, first with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and then we all joined General Marshall—— 

Senator Wirry. Was the President at only one of those meetings? 

General Bravery. In General Marshall’s office. The President was 
at neither of those meetings. 

Senator Witxry. The President was—— 

General Brapiey. The President was at neither of those meetings. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff first met at my office at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon and we went up to General Marshall’s office at 4 oclock in 
the afternoon. There was a meeting in the White House again 
Monday morning. 

Senator Witxy. That is the 9th? 

General Braptey. The 9th; yes, sir. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

General Braptey. At which time the President announced his 
decision. 

Senator Witry. Now, when the controversy was precipitated the 
other day, I understood you to say that you felt you couldnt say what 
was said because it was confidential. Does that apply to all these 
meetings ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; except the one with General Marshall 
in which the Chiefs of Staff stated to him the military reasons why 
they thought that General MacArthur should be relieved, and I have 
given you those. 

Senator Witxy. What date was that? 

Chairman Russet. Let him answer. 

General Braptey. That was Sunday afternoon as I just stated 
there in which the Joint Chiefs met with General Marshall at 4 o’clock 
Sunday afternoon, April 8. | 

Senator Wizry. Since I have interrogated you, have you discussed 
with the President whether what was said and done was considered 
by him confidential and privileged ? 

General Braptey. I have not seen the President since you requested 
me last time. Neither have I talked to him over the telephone. 

Senator Witey. Then you don’t know whether he claims that it is 
privileged—these conversations ? 

General Braptey. Except from what I saw in the press in which 
I believe he intimated he thought I was right in not answering and 
I think he stated what was said there was his business. I think that 
was stated in the press. Other than that I do not know. 

Senator Witry. In other words you have no information from him 
personally that he claims that the conversations relating to the plan- 
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ning and the execution of this matter were privileged and confidential. 
You have nothing from him personally. 
General Brapiey. Personally; no sir. 


PURPOSE OF JCS MEETINGS 


Senator Wixey. All right. 

Now let me ask this question: Was the sole purpose of these meet- 
ings or the main purpose of the meetings you have talked about to 
discuss means and ways of removing MacArthur ? 

General Brapiey. No sir. The principal purpose was a discussion 
of whether or not he should be relieved. 

Senator Wirry. Do you want to say in conclusion form what went 
on at the White House on the 6th ? 

General Brapiey. A discussion was held of various aspects of the 
‘ase and no—— 

Senator Wirey. Discussion of what? 

Chairman Russe.x. Let him answer. Let him finish his answer. 

Senator Wixey. Just a minute Mr. Chairman. I have some rights 
as a Senator to interrogate or to ask a question when I do not hear 
his words. I asked what that was. 

Chairman Russet.. Yes; you have all your rights and I am pro- 
tecting you in all your rights but I think the witness also has a right 
to answer a question. There is nothing personal about this. I have 
done it with other Senators here when they have interrupted the wit- 
ness before he has concluded his answer. 

Senator Winey. If that was the chairman’s purpose, I apologize. 
That was my purpose; I did not understand, and I am sure General 
Bradley does not think I want to interrupt what he has to say, do you, 
General? 

Chairman Russe.u. I can understand the zeal of the questioner. I 
have done it myself on occasions. I have to restrain myself constantly, 
and other Senators when they have another question in their minds to 
propound before the witness has had an opportunity to answer. 

Senator Wier. Mr. Chairman, when was it when I started in? I 
must keep track of my time. 

Chairman Russexixu. I put down 11: 12. 

Senator Wier. There is no time limit on this. 

Chairman Russeit. Thirty minutes. 

Senator Witry. To the second round? 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirxy. When did I start? 

Chairman Russety, 11: 12. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS CULMINATING IN RECALL 


Senator Witey. Well now, would you mind telling me who was 
present at the White House on April 6? 

General Braptey. General Marshall, Secretary Acheson, Mr. Harri- 
man, myself, and the President. 

Senator Wixey. All right. Who was present at the meeting with 
Marshall on April 6? 

General Braptey. In the afternoon? 

Senator Wizey. Yes. 
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General Braptey. General Marshall, Secretary Acheson, Mr. Harri- 
man, and myself, the four of us. 

Senator Witey. Who was present on April 7 at the White House? 

General Brapiey. It was in the President’s office, and the same four 
people were present. 

Senator Wizey. All right. There was only one meeting on April 7? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witxy. Who was present at the meeting of April 8, in 
Marshall’s office ? 

General Brap.tey. General Marshall and the three Chiefs of Staff, 
General Vandenberg, General Collins, Admiral Sherman and myself. 

Senator Witey. And who was present at the Chiefs’ meeting? 
Weren’t there two meetings on the 8th ? 

General Brapiey. At the Chiefs’ meeting? 

Senator Wirey. Yes. 

General Braptey. General Vandenberg, General Collins, Admiral 


Sherman and myself. 
Senator Witey. Who was present at the meeting of April 9, at the 


White House? 

General Braptey. That was in the President’s office. Secretary 
Acheson, General Marshall, Mr. Harriman and myself. 

Senator Witry. Was there anyone else at this meeting or at any of 
these meetings ¢ 

General Brap.tey. Up to and including the time the President an- 
nounced his decision, no. 

Senator WiLey. Were any communications from any of our allies 
in relation to MacArthur considered in any of these meetings? 

General Braptey. Not that I know of. 

Senator Witey. Now, you claim to be one of the President’s mili- 
tary advisers, do you not? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Wirey. Who constitutes his political advisers? 

General Bravery. Well, I suppose his Cabinet, and Mr. Harriman; 
I suppose certain leaders of Congress. I wouldn’t know of any others, 
but I would assume that all those might be classed as political ad- 
visers. 

Senator Witey. Were any of the political advisers called in? 

General Braptey. I would say that you consider the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of State, and Mr. Harriman all political 
advisers. 

Senator Witey. Has he any psychological adviser, that you 
know of ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. What? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Wizey. You, I assume, listened and participated in the 
conversation that took place relating to the procedure that resulted in 
MacArthur’s discharge. 

Would you give me a summation of what took place on April 5, 
when the President was not present, but when the Chiefs of Staff were 
there with you? 

General Braptey. Well, as I have stated, I do not remember the 
substance of the conversation. I had gained the impression some- 
where, as J said here, and I honestly do not remember where I got that, 
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it may have come from the Secretary of Defense, it may have come 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense, it may have come by means 
of ticker-tape, which is brought to me from time to time. I don’t 
remember; but in that, the various angles of the relief of General 
MacArthur were discussed. 

Senator Witey. Yesterday you stated, in reply to a question, that 
the President, on a certain date, decided to remove MacArthur. 

That was what date? 

General Braptey. The first time I heard any announcement on it 
was on Monday, April 9. 

Senator Witey. Was there anyone, among the Chiefs or among 
those who have been named, who participated in the meetings, who 
were distinctly distressed by the discharge of General MacArthur? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know that I care to answer that. 

Senator Witey. Do you claim that as a personal privilege ? 

General Brapiey. To answer your question specifically, 1 would 
have to tell you what they said. 

Senator Wizey. But, do you claim your refusal as a personal 
privilege ? 

General Braptey. | think I could answer that this way: That I 
don’t believe any of the people concerned in these various conferences 
were adamant and pushing for General MacArthur’s relief. I think 
it was more or less of a discussion of the various things involved, pros 
and the cons. 

Senator Witxy. Well now, I repeat the question : 

Do you claim your refusal to give the conversation as a personal 
privilege ? 

General Braptey. If you are asking me to repeat the conversation 
of any individual, yes. 

Senator Witey. From certain questions asked yesterday, I got the 
impression that the one who had asked the questions assumed that you 
contended that MacArthur was for unlimited war on the mainland of 
China. 

That is not correct, is it? 

General Brapiey. I don’t think that you could say that he is for un- 
limited war at this time. The actions he advocated are not, in them- 
selves, unlimited war. 

They might lead to unlimited war. 


PLAN TO EVACUATE UNITED STATES NATIONALS FROM KOREA 


Senator Witey. Yesterday you said a plan was drawn up in relation 
to Korea. I didn’t quite get when this plan was drawn up. 

Was it before we got into the Korean War? 

General Braptey. I am not sure what plan you are talking about. 

Senator Wier. Well, any plan. 

General Braptey. There was a plan for the evacuation of our na- 
tionals from Korea, drawn up before the war started ; yes. 

Senator Witey. How long before? 

General Brap.tey. I don’t know. We have those plans for all the 
countries around the world, and they are modified from time to time. 

What the date of this one was, I don’t remember; but it was cer- 


tainly soon after we had evacuated our troops from Korea in June 
1949, I guess, 
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Senator Wirxy. Was MacArthur consulted about the plan you are 
talking about now. 

General Braptey. I don’t remember; but as a matter of fact, I 
think it was his headquarters that was charged with the plan, because 
normally the theater commander in the particular theater is charged 
with making the plans and executing them in case an emergency 
develops; and I believe General MacArthur’s headquarters were the 
ones responsible for drawing up this plan. 

Senator Wiuxy. Will you check that, and put it in the record, for 
our information ¢ 

You know that at that time MacArthur had no jurisdiction over 


Japan. 

Cpensbired Brapiey. He had no jurisdiction over Korea. 

Senator Witty. Over Korea, I mean; I beg pardon. 

General Braptey. Except that the same thing applies to, say, the 
Mediterranean theater, where the theater commander there does not 
have jurisdiction over some of the countries in the Mediterranean, 
but he has the responsibility of evacuating our nationals from those 
countries if anything happens. 

Senator Wiry. Will you find out if he was consulted ? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Witry. You said, in reply to a question by Senator George, 
that it was not until December 6 that you thought it was necessary to 
send all theater commanders the memorandum that was sent and 
that you knew MacArthur’s view about the value of Formosa, and 
there was no difference between the opinion of General MacArthur 
and the Chiefs of Staff. 

Did you not say that yesterday ¢ 

General Braptey. That is part of what I said. What I said was 
that we had not thought it necessary to send such a statement to 
General MacArthur or any other theater commander prior to that 
time because that is custom, it is regulations that we do not say 
things about our Government’s policy without making sure they 
are in accordance with the Government’s policy at that time, so 
normally such directives are not necessary, and that is why we had 
not issued it prior to the 6th. 

Senator Witey. I think we can get along better if you can answer 
the questions. If it is correct, I think you made those statements. 
I 2 them right from the record. You could have answered that 
“ es.”? ° 

General BrapLey. Some questions just can’t be answered “Yes” or 
“No” without giving the wrong impression. 


WORLD-WIDE COMPARED TO THEATER POINT OF VIEW 


Senator Wier. You said in reply to Senator George’s question that 
you know of no insubordination on the part of MacArthur with re- 
spect to military orders. He did not fail to carry them out, is that 
correct ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator Wizey. General, you brought out in response to questions 
that General MacArthur looked at the Korean War from the stand- 
point of his theater and yet you said that was not a fault and that he 
was not in a position to know the world-wide implications and had 
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no responsibility for world-wide commitments. Now I want to know 
whether you meant to infer from that that he failed in any respect 
to comply with his military directives? 

General BraptEy. No, sir. I thought I made that perfectly clear, 
that that was the natural thing for any theater commander to do. 

Senator Witxy. Then you mean that he did not fail in respect to any 
of his military directives? 

General Braptry. That is correct, and the purpose of the answer 
was to bring out that while General MacArthur was looking at this 
from a theater point of view and did not have world-wide responsibi- 
ties, it doesn’t mean that the people who do have those world-wide 
responsibilities are necessarily wrong when they fail to carry out 
his recommendations as to that theater. 

Senator Wirry. In a question that was asked you stated that the 
differences of opinion between MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff resulted from a difference of opinion between the theater com- 
mander and the Chiefs who have to look at all these theaters simul- 
taneously and that that was the reason that you felt that you had to 
maintain that the war be conducted on a limited basis and that Korea 
was no place to fight a major war. Do you remember the substance 
of that? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Wirry. Have you any communications from the time Mac- 
Arthur was put in the position of commander to the time he was fired 
that indicated that he wanted to fight a major war on Korea? I 
think you have answered that. 

General Braptey. I take it you mean a major war against China / 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

General Brapiey. I don’t think we did. I think the whole difference 
was in the risk run by extending it out of Korea. 


MESSAGE INFORMING MAC ARTHUR OF PROPOSED UN CEASE-FIRE 


Senator Wizey. Yesterday you testified, and the day before I think 
too, that a message had been sent to General MacArthur stating al- 
legedly the terms and conditions under which our Government and 
13 other governments were proposing a cease-fire. Now where is that 
message 4 

General Braptey. It is in the files certainly. It was dated about the 
20th of March. 

Senator Witry. You mean the message from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to General MacArthur on March 20, 1951, is that the message 
you mean ¢ 

General Braptry. Yes; it is on page 100 of the compilation of the 
messages which reads: 

On March 20, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff dispatched the following message 
which was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, 
to General MacArthur: 

“State planning a Presidential announcement shortly that, with clearing of 
bulk of South Korea of aggressors United Nations now preparing to discuss con- 
ditions of settlement in Korea.” 

Senator Witxy. Now you have answered that question—— 

General Braptey. Do you want the whole message 

Senator Winey. No. i just asked you where that message is. Now 
you have answered that. 
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General Braptey. It is quoted in your book. 

Senator Wier. All right. I ask that that be placed in the record 
at this time. 

Chairman Russevi. Without objection, it will appear in the ap- 
pendix of the record. 

General Braptey. You will find it on page 100, paragra h 40. 

Senator Wizey. Have you got evidence that General MacArthur 
ever got it? 

General Braptey. Well, I am sure he did. I can check the message 
for the acknowledgment of it, but I don’t believe he has ever denied 
he received it. 

Senator Wizey. Well, I have been reliably informed that maybe 
no such message ever went to General MacArthur. No one out there 
in Tokyo ever heard of such a message; the only document ever sent 
to General MacArthur was one given out on the night of April 11 
when the President dismissed MacArthur. This document, it was 
stated, said that the State Department was planning Presidential an- 
nouncement. Now to me the State Department is planning some- 
thing every day. When you send a message to the United States 
commander you might give him something more definite than what 
you have testified to. ; 

Now have you got any evidence to show that you showed what these 
Presidential announcements were that you sent to MacArthur? 

General Bravery. Shall I read the whole message ? 

Senator Wutey. All right. 

General Brapiry (reading) : 

State planning a Presidential announcement shortly that with clearing of bulk 
of South Korea of aggressors United Nations now preparing to discuss condi- 
tions of settlement in Korea—— 

Senator Witey. Well, that is—— 

General BrapLry (continuing) : 

United Nations feeling exists that further diplomatic effort toward settle- 
ment should be made before any advance with major forces north of thirty-eighth 
parallel. Time will be required to determine diplomatic reactions and permit 
new negotiations that may develop. Recognizing that parallel has no military 
significance, State has asked Joint Chiefs of Staff what authority you should 
have to permit sufficient freedom of action for next few weeks to provide security 


for United Nations forces and maintain contact with enemy. 
Your recommendation desired. 


IDENTIFYING PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Wizey. All right, now that is in the record twice. There 
is no record in that message or any that I have seen of the Presiden- 
tial announcement, or information of what the Presidential announce- 
ments were to be, with the State Department that was trying to per- 
suade the President or foreign governments. On previous occasions 
the State Department did send through JCS messages telling about 
resolutions pending inthe UN. Why was not this particular message 
sent? Why was General MacArthur deprived of an opportunity of 
knowing the facts about the war in which he was supposed to be 
Supreme Commander ? 

Now, Secretary of Defense Marshall testified that MacArthur’s 
message to the Chinese commander upset these peace negotiations. 
What did it upset? Where are the documents that show that there 
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were any peace negotiations? If there were any such peace docu- 
ments in existence, where are they, and if so, who has them? Why 
have they not been proffered here? Do you know of any of these 
documents ? 

General Braptry. Well, he was informed of this negotiation that 
was going on, and I would say from that message it indicates that we 
are consulting these other governments, and he replied to that the 
next day. 

You say there is no acknowledgement that he received it. He 
replied to that message the next day, dated the 21st of March. 

Now, as to the terms of that, and just what negotiations were going 
on in the meantime, I think the State Department would be in a much 
better position to testify than I am. don’t know just what the 
status of these various negotiations were with these other govern- 
ments when it was upset, according to them, in their opinion, by the 
fact thac General MacArthur came out with his own announcement 
in Korea. 


PRESIDENT’S REASONS FOR DISMISSING MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Witry. General, the President gave his reasons the other 
day in his press conference. He said the reasons for dismissing Mac- 
Arthur, which were not contained in his message that he sent out at 
the time, were the message that went to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the message MacArthur sent to the Chinese commander. 

Now, in these meetings that were held with the people you men- 
tioned, were these alleged reasons for his dismissal—— 

General Brapiey. You are talking about the—— 

Senator Witry. The meetings from the 5th to the 9th. 

General Brapiey. All of the various things that had come up, the 
violation of the December 6 directive, certainly was discussed with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the fact that he had issued this ultimatum, 
an armistice proposal, was discussed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; yes, 
those were discussed. 

Senator Witry. Then, am I correct in assuming that the President 
alleged that these two things were grounds for the dismissal ? 

General Brapitey. Was that a question, sir! 

Senator Wier. Yes. 

General Bravery. If you are asking that I state what the President 
said about these, I am sorry, I can’t give it; but I have told you that 
all of these things certainly were considered at these various meetings. 

Senator Wire. That is, it is your position that it is a personal 
privilege and that you can go on and tell conclusions but cannot tell 
what led up to those conclusions. That is my understanding of your 
position. 

General Braptey. I told you that these various things were con- 
sidered, but I cannot tell you what was said about each of them by 
each: person present. 

Senator Witry. Now, putting the differences that have been brought 
up before between the Chiefs’ concepts as they were and MacArthur’s 
concepts as they were, it seems to resolve itself down to the following : 

General MacArthur wanted authority to bomb north of the Yalu 
where the nests of the Chinese Communists were breeding; you dis- 
agreed. He suggested an economic blockade, which has now been 
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put into effect and which will be put into effect by the Allies. You 
disagreed to that in the beginning, did you not? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir; I never did.. We have always been in 
favor of economic sanctions, 

Senator Witxy. He wanted to blockade the China coast, which the 
Allies have not yet agreed to, but you did not agree to that. 

ae Brapiey. I do not unless it is made a United Nations 

blockade. 


BRADLEY’S INTERPRETATION OF MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Wirry. Well, the United Nations haven't agreed to that. 

I now refer to these suggestions that MacArthur made, in which 
he differed from you or the President. He didn’t put his suggestions 
into operation, did he? 

General Braptey. No; I don’t think that you can say that General 
MacArthur was relieved for having different opinions from those of 
us here in Washington. I think you must realize that the basis for 
his relief—the Joint Chiefs of Staff from a military point of view— 
was that he carried this to the public, not that he had different views. 

We all have different views and we settle them without carrying 
them to the public. I think the big point here is that he carried them 
to the public. And before our country and before our allies and before 
the United Nations we found ourselves speaking with two voices— 
that of the Government in Washington and that of General Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo. 

Senator Witry. At any of these meetings that we have been discuss- 
ing was anything said about the attitude and the position of our allies? 

General Bravery. I don’t remember. It may have, because I think 
we all know that our allies were concerned about spreading this war 
and taking additional risks and that was illustrated by the fact that 
they would not go along with us on this hot pursuit. 

It is quite possible 

Senator Witry. Was there any communication 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, may the witness be permitted to 
finish his answer before another question is asked ? 

Senator Witey. Were there any communications—— 

Chairman Russett. Have you concluded, General? 

General Brap.ey. I was going to say it was quite probable that when 
we discussed all the pros and cons, all of the things involved in Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s having carried this to the public, and all the things 
that were involved in it and the implications, we probably did discuss 
that. 

Senator Wixry. Were there any messages exposed at the meetings? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

{| Deleted. ] 


CLARIFICATION OF COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Chairman Russrett. Your time has expired, Senator Wiley. Sena- 
tor Johnson. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, might I ask when this restriction 
on the second round was placed at a half hour? 

Chairman Russe... Colonel Galusha, will you see if you can. find 
the record. 
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Senator Wixex. I just want to know approximately from the chair- 
man. I wasn’t here at the time. . 

Chairman Russe... It was done just before General Bradley started 
his testimony on the motion of the Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse. 
that each Senator be limited to 30 minutes on each round of 
EON 

Senator Witey. Was it each round? 

Chairman Russe... It was agreed to unanimously by all the com- 
mittee present. 

Senator Witxy. That wasn’t the understanding of my associates 
here or myself. They thought it was unlimited the second time. If 
so, that is all right with me. 

Chairman Russe... The time is limited, but the number of rounds 
is not limited. No member is being denied the right to ask questions. 
It is a matter of dispersal among the members of the committee. 


HEARINGS COMPARED TO COURT PROCEDURE 


Senator Witey. Might I make just one suggestion? I think that 
while certain questions are asked definite and certain, that it is not 
the privilege of the witness to argue. It is the privilege of the witness 
to answer, but sometimes he goes on and tries to justafy when a ques- 
tion could be answered “Yes” or “No.” If we are going to follow 
any procedure that applies to a court, he can’t argue the case. 

t is no criticism of General Bradley, but that is one of the reasons 
we go on interminably. We are trying to elicit the facts and that is 
all I try to do. I am sure that in spite of the newspaper comments 
and those of some of my associates, they have got to accept my word 
that I have no prejudice nor am I acting as an advocate in this case. 

I am trying to act as an investigator to get the facts. 

Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman, I hope we won’t adopt the procedure 
that applies in court. 

Chairman Russe... Just a minute, Senator Lodge. I want to say, 
of course, that these investigations have never been conducted in 
accordance with the rules of evidence which apply in a court. 

I have never seen a committee hearing that was conducted in that 
manner. If that were true, we would have to have an official objector 
here to these questions. A great many of these questions are leading, 
they call for hearsay testimony, the witnesses are asked what did so 
and so say to you, which would be in most cases ruled out completely 
under the ordinary rules of evidence, and I don’t think that we can 
confine ourselves to requiring the witnesses to make categorical an- 
swers to these questions. It is unfair to a witness. 

Some Senators might devise some questions like that ancient and 
historic one when a witness was asked, “Have you sto ped beating 
your wife?” and demand that he answer it “Yes” or “ND.” 

Well, that isn’t fair, I don’t think, to a witness. Under these rules 
every Senator will have a right to ask any questions that he desires. 
It may get down to an endurance contest between the witness and the 
committee, but in that case the witness is certainly handicapped, be- 
cause he has got to contend with 26 questioners; whereas, there is only 
one witness at a time. | | 
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The witnesses, I think, in a hearing of this kind, particularly involv- 
ing military matters and opinion, when we have wandered so far from 
the ordinary rules of pvideiies that obtain in a court of law, should 
have a right to state their reasons for their conclusions. 

A witness is entitled to do that if he is an expert witness in a court 
of law. The Senator will have an opportunity to ask any of his 
questions, but unless the committee decides to the contrary, I intend 
to give the witness a little leeway as to his answers. 

f the committee wishes to adopt some rule that each questioner 
shall be the judge of whether a witness shall be permitted to discuss 
his answers, why of course I will be bound by the majority of the 
committee, but until that does occur, I am going to give these witnesses 
an opportunity to explain their reasons for their testimony. 

Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, when you get through I want 
to say a word. 

Senator Wry. Mr. Chairman, I am sure if you read what I say, I 
did not say you shall apply all the rules of evidence. I simply want 
to make it clear that in view of the fact it has already been stated over 
the radio, not by myself, that we are dragging along here that I think 
that under the guidance of the distinguished chairman, who is a good 
lawyer and who is also a man of great experience here, that there are 
times when perhaps under his guidance we can facilitate matters. 
If he sees that the witness himself—and there is no reference on the 
present witness—rambles off into a 40-acre lot when we have got a 
limitation of 30 minutes, I think his fellow Senators have a right to 
be protected a little bit, too. 

‘hairman Rousseiz. Well, the Chair has never particularly liked 
the word “filibuster,” but if any witness here indicates that he is 
filibustering against any time limit and not undertaking to answer 
questions, why the Chair will bring it to the attention of the committee. 

Until that is very manifest, the Chair is not going to compel these 
witnesses to make categorical yes or no answers to the very lengthy 
and involved questions that are being propounded. 

Every Senator has a right here within the limits of 30 minutes to 
propound any questions that he sees fit, and if he does not get through 
that round, why he will be reached again on another round and have 
another 30 minutes in which to propound questions. 

I think we are getting along very wall hexe now and these witnesses 
are all professional witnesses, at least I think they are. There might 
be a difference of opinion as to that in some quarters, but I think all 
of the witnesses who appear certainly qualify as professional and ex- 
perts in the field in which they are being examined, and I think they 
are entitled to state the reasons for their conclusions. 

Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, just a word. Isn’t it well 
established over a long period of years in the Senate and in the House 
that the ordinary rules of the courts do not obtain ? 

Chairman Russeux. I have never heard any effort made to apply 
them, and I am not going to do it unless we have got some official ob- 
jector here. We will have to get some skilled lawyer to object to the 
questions before I will overrule the objections made to the answers. 

Senator Winey. I never contended that, Mr. Chairman. I made a 
suggestion, that was all. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Johnson, 
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ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS TO FOLLOW MAC ARTHUR PLAN 


Senator Jounson. General Bradley, when General MacArthur ap- 
peared before this committee, he was asked and answered in somewhat 
general terms his estimates of the initial requirements of the forces 
that would be necessary to inaugurate his program. He was asked and 
answered in somewhat general terms his estimates of the requirements 
on our forces that would be required to put into effect the program he 
recommended. 

We have had many repetitious questions in these hearings, some 
repetitious answers, and although I have attempted to obtain some 
estimates from our own Defense Reiiasteiidl: I do not think the record 
shows that they have made it. 

In view of the fact that General MacArthur has recommended a 
positive program that specifies certain action be taken, I wonder if you 
are in a position at this time—and if you are not, if you would ask the 
Chiefs of Staff to be in a position when they come here—to tell this 
committee the requirements in terms of Army, Navy, air, men, ships, 
planes, tanks, et cetera, that they should feel they would need to 
inaneneate and carry to a successful conclusion the program recom- 
mended by General MacArthur. 

I understand on the basis of the course you are now following in 
Korea that you have general estimates of the sea power, the air power, 
that you feel you will be called upon to use. You have estimates on the 
replacements that will be required, and so forth. 

Now, do you have at this time or are you in a position to give the 
committee during your testimony any estimates on the requirements 
of the MacArthur recommendation ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I believe those could be furnished better 
by the individual chiefs, and I will warn them that that question will 
be asked. 

Of course, it applies primarily to the Air Force and to the Navy; 
the Navy, in what would be required to carry on an effective blockade 
of China; and of the Air Force, General Vandenberg, of what addi- 
tional Air Forces should be used in order to make further bombard- 
ment of the supply lines up in Manchuria effective. 

Senator Jounson. Will you ask them to be prepared to give us some 
estimates in that field because you realize, I assume, that one reading 
the record would gather there is a substantial difference of opinion on 
those estimates. 

In other words, as I remember it, General MacArthur felt very little 
additional power would be required over what we had there now, and, 
I believe, you testified yesterday or the day before that you felt it 
would be substantial. 

So, in the light of the testimony that has taken place heretofore, I 
hope that you will ask the chiefs of the services to be able to give us their 
specific estimates of what they will need, because on yesterday you 
testified that you felt it would result in stripping our forces, and tak- 
ing away certain forces we had committed in other parts of the world; 
and if we should do that, obviously, we would have to increase our 
manpower requirements and step up our present production goals. 

That is all, General Bradley. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman? 
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Chairman Russetx. Senator Connally is presiding. 

Chairman Connatuy. Who is next? 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Smith is next. 

Chairman Conna.ty. Senator Smith of New Jersey. 

Senator Smira. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

CuatRMAN ConnaLLy. I have to identify you because there is such a 
large family of Smiths. 


WAS MAC ARTHUR AWARE OF UN PEACE NEGOTIATIONS? 


Senator Smirn. General Bradley, just a little further on one of the 
questions that Senator Wiley asked of you. I am still confused about 
this famous message of General MacArthur’s of March 24, and I refer 
to the record of May 21, where Senator Morse asked you this question 
on page 2328, where he said: 

Of your own knowledge, General Bradley, do you know whether or not that 


statement of General MacArthur’s to the Chinese Communist leaders created 
difficulties with our allies? 


You answered: 


Yes; it happened that our Government had consulted certain other govern- 
ments who had troops in Korea as to certain negotiations which we should try 
to open for a peaceful settlement. 

These various— 


I am still quoting your answer— 


considerations and possible terms were sent to General MacArthur for his 
comments while they were being discussed with the other governments. 

Before we had finished discussing with the other governments, General Mac- 
Arthur came out with his statement, offering a truce and stating that if they 
did not accept it, the war would be extended. 

I assume when you say “his statement” that refers to the statement 
of March 24 you are referring to. 

As a consequence, we had to drop our negotiations with the other powers 
without making negotiation proposals, and it caused our Government some 


embarrassment because while Washington was talking to them along one line 
General MacArthur came out along a little different line. 


Senator Morse said— 


General, when you read or heard that General MacArthur had made the state- 
ment to the Chinese Communist leaders that he made were you surprised? 


You answered— 


As a matter of fact, Senator Morse, I was away at the time and heard about 
the whole thing when I came back. 

Now my question—and it is very important in this testimony—is 
whether or not General MacArthur was ever sent this memorandum 
of these negotiation terms. 

On page 188 of the document which has been prepared by the staff, 
“Compilation of Certain Published Information on the Military Situ- 
ation in the Far East,” we note item L, which is entitled “Message of 
General MacArthur to Newsweek Magazine,” published April 16, 
1951. This was the message that General MacArthur sent to News- 
week magazine apparently commenting on some article in the maga- 
zine having to do with this situation, and I quote General MacArthur’s 
message : 

The statement contained in your issue of April 2d to the effect that prior 
to the issuance of my statement of March 24 of the military situation in Korea 
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I had been furnished a copy of a policy statement by the President cleared by 
the governments having military forces in Korea is entirely without basis in fact. 
I have never seen such a statement and do not know if it even exists. Please 
publish this in the interest of truth. 

Now when General MacArthur was before us he said distinctly that 
he had not received any such statement of what these negotiations 
were, and therefore my question to you is with regard to your reply 
to Senator Morse where you said, “These various terms were sent 
General MacArthur.” Can we have in the record definitely the terms 
that were sent to General MacArthur and which you claim he disre- 
garded when he made this statement of March 24? 

General Braptey. The only way to do that is to get the full message, 
Senator Smith. Of course, these in here are paraphrased and are not 
complete. If you like, I will take steps to get the full message that 
was sent him on March 20. Of course, it will have to possibly come 
out of the record because of cryptographic security, but if you want 
the whole message read, I will take steps to have it brought up here. 

Senator Smiru. The reason I am pressing this is because here is a 
difference of testimony. You say it was sent to him. He said he never 
received any such thing and his testimony said he never received any 
such thing. The implication is that he ignored this thing, that he 
put our people in embarrassment in negotiations with other countries, 
and yet we have never had in the record any indication that he knew 
what those negotiations were. That is the thing that troubles me. 

General Braptey. He certainly knew they were going on. 


MAC ARTHUR’S CEASE-FIRE PROPOSAL 


Senator SmirH. What the terms were. Now that leads me to this 
further question, and let me say I do hope you will get that exact state- 
ment of the information he had in the record, if we are going to 
decide whether his statement of March 24 was really based on just an 
arbitrary action by him, which is implied, as though he was ignoring 
these other negotiations, which is hard for me to believe. 

The suggestion in the President’s recent statement to the press was 
that it was this statement that made a great deal of trouble. You 
suggested it was this statement. General Marshall suggested it was 
this statement that made a great deal of trouble. I asked General 
Marshall whether the implication was that he had sort of jumped the 
gun on the President in a willful way, and General Marshall said that 
that was a fact. He actually did jump the gun, whether he intended 
or not, he did. And I pettieted from your testimony that he jumped 
the gun; is that correct 

General Brapitey. That is the impression I obtained when I came 
back here and heard about this whole matter. Again, as you say, 
this testimony that I gave on that is hearsay if you get down to rules 
of evidence. But you asked me the question, and that is the way I 
was given to understand it as I came back. When I come back from 
a trip I have to catch up on what has gone on while I was gone, and 
that is the information or story told me when I came back. 


PREVIOUS MAC ARTHUR COMMUNICATIONS WITH ENEMY 


Senator SmiruH. Were there not two previous occasions when Mac- 
Arthur, as commander in the field, endeavored to deal with a leader of 
the enemy forces? 
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General Brapiey. Yes, sir; but both times on suggestion of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I noticed that General Whitney the other day 
said that on these two previous occasions he had not received any 
communications from Washington. I am afraid General Whitney had 
forgotten about the dates of these things because on September 27 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized General MacArthur to broadcast 
to the North Korean commander in chief calling upon the commander 
and the forces under his command to lay down their arms and cease 
hostilities, and the broadcast was made by General MacArthur on 
the 1st of October. 

You notice that he was authorized from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Again on October 6 the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested General 
MacArthur to transmit to the North Korean authorities the message 
which would include the United Nations resolution of October 7, the 
message calling on the North Korean armed forces to lay down their 
arms in accordance with the broadcast message of October 1. 

We sent to him on the 6th of October the terms of the resolution 
then before the United Nations and told him we would tell him of any 
changes in it and would notify him as to when it was passed. These 
changes were transmitted to him, and this message to the North 
Koreans was transmitted by General MacArthur on October 9. 

As far as I know, those were the only two previous occasions upon 
which he issued such a call to the North Koreans to lay down their 
arms and both times they were suggested—in one case he was au- 
thorized to do it, and in the second case we requested him to do it. 


AUTHORITIES OF COMMANDERS IN THE FIELD 


Senator SmirH. Well, let me ask you this: At any time was he 
told not to do it? And is there any established regulation that a 
commander in the field has no authority to deal with the commander 
of opposing forces with regard to an armistice? I understood that 
the commander in the field is expected to be in a position in light 
of circumstances to deal with the opposing sauesukder on a question 
of peace terms and armistice terms. 

Soiaat Bravery. As long as his proposals to the opposing com- 
manders are in full accordance with the policy of his Gulacmnan. 
I don’t think anyone would object to his doing it. The bad part 
of this one, as I understand it—what caused this embarrassment— 
was that he certainly knew that this was up for consideration by our 
Government and Allied Governments, and his statement here as you 
read a minute ago, on page 188—“The President, cleared by the gov- 
ernments,”—it had not been cleared. That was slightly an error in 
timing. It was being cleared or trying to be cleared with these other 
Governments at the time he made the announcement. That I think 
was the embarrassing part—our Government was trying to deal with 
our allies here in Washington on one set of proposals and he took 
action in the field on slightly different proposals. And whether 
or not he knew the exact proposals, the fact that he knew that our 
Government was considering it and was talking to other govern- 
ments about it, that it was up before the United Nations, seems to 
me like I would have hesitated very much—in fact I would not have 
issued any such proclamation in the field, knowing that that was pend- 
ing before our Government and before the United Nations. 
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Senator Smiru. Well I am still not clear what MacArthur did 
that was so wrong unless he did know exactly what these negotiation 
terms were and just tried to bypass them. 

Let’s take this position now: Assuming that MacArthur did not 
know, which is his statement, what these terms were, what is there 
in his statement of the 24th of March that was contrary to our policy 
or that could be criticized in his making his appeal to the opposite 
commander ? 

General Brapiey. Primarily that is a State Department question, 
because the thing he included in that which is questionable is mat- 
ters of policy and action toward the rest of China, which had not 
been included in any previous directives. 

Senator Smiru. Well the only thing I have heard criticized is one 


paragraph which appears on page 184 of this same document, and 
that is this, and I quote: 


These basic facts being established, there should be no insuperable difficulty 
arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if the issues are resolved on their 
own merits without being burdened by extraneous matters not directly related 
to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s seat in the United Nations. 

I understand all the way along we were not going to involve For- 
mosa and China’s seat in the United Nations in these armistice nego- 
tiations. I have tried to check that with my visits to New York to 
discuss with our UN representatives there, and they have distinctly 
said we were not going to let these things come in, even though 
previously we had agreed to a sort of a cease-fire where those things 
might have been considered. 

I am confused as to what there is in this statement of MacArthur’s 
that is contrary to policy. You would not say that you disagree with 
that paragraph I just read ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I don’t disagree with that paragraph, but 
I think there is something in here about threatening to carry the 
war outside of Korea if he doesn’t get the terms, as I remember it. 

Senator Smiru. All it says there—I will quote that 

General Brapiey. The paragraph just above the one you read. 

Senator Smirn. I will read that: 


The enemy therefore must by now be painfully aware that the decision of 
the United Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to contain the war in the 
area of Korea through expansion of our military operations to its coastal areas 
and interior bases would doom Red China to the risk of imminent military 
collapse. 

Just a suggestion of where they would be in case we did not continue 
our present tolerant course. That might be open for criticism, but 
I can’t see it is the basis to just abruptly dismiss a man of MacArthur’s 
standing in doing what apparently he thought was the thing to do 
in dealing with this. 

I want to stress this because so much importance has been laid on 
the terrible action of MacArthur in this particular thing, and I am 
having difficulty in finding out just what the terrible sin was that 
was committed. 





ACTION CONTRARY TO UNITED STATES POLICY 


General Braptey. I think from the military point of view the Chiefs 


thought this was one of many things which showed independent 
action 
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Senator Smrrn. That is what I am trying to get at and also with 
General Marshall. He said one of many things, and I cannot find 
in this record except for this, the Martin letter which was explosive 
but it wasn’t really basic, and the other is the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars speech in which all I can find is a statement of the strategic 
importance of Formosa. Are you familiar with the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars speech yourself? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Well, do you disagree with what General MacAr- 
thur said about Formosa then, its strategic importance ¢ 

General Braputey. As far as the strategic importance of Formosa 
is concerned, I do not. May I add one other thing to your last 
question ¢ 

Senator Smrru. Certainly. I want to get all the light I can. 

General Brapitey. You asked about these various things. You 
named some of them. There were certain others like independent 
statements in interviews, and particularly the statement to Freeman 
magazine which blamed political decisions for not arming more South 
Koreans, and I think everyone that knows the details of that thinks 
that is a very unfair statement because back in early January the 
Chiefs had queried General MacArthur on the advisability of arming 
additional South Koreans, and he had recommended against it, and 
it seems to me that all he would have had to say to this query from 
Freeman magazine was, “Yes, we have considered it but we don’t 
think it advisable at this time,” but instead of that he said it was a 
political decision and implied that he would like to do it and he was 
being hamstrung from here, and I think that unfair statement—at 
least we thought it was an unfair presentation of the case—was a rather 
important one in all these things. 

balisnor Smirn. Well I will say as I recall General MacArthur an- 
swered questions about that and stated very clearly that he thought 
that the arms for the South Koreans might be better used in Japan 
in building up a constabulary there. It was something to that effect, 
at that particular time. 

General Braptey. That was part of the answer. 

| Deleted. ] 

Senator Smiru. I did not recall that any special stress had been 
laid as a cause for his dismissal to something he may have said to 
Freeman magazine. 


JCS-MAC ARTHUR FRICTION BEFORE KOREA 


General Braptey. It was just one more thing that came at about 
this time which indicated that 

Senator Smrrn. Now General, there is one thing that I have been 
trying to get at from the beginning of these hearings. You keep 
saying there was one more thing. There are a lot of things, and yet 
we haven’t got anywhere in the record a succession of things as to 
why this was done. 

Were there any misunderstandings or disagreements between Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the Department of Defense or the Department 
of State prior to the Korean aggression in June 1950 or does every- 
thing date from the Korean aggression and the handling of the mat- 
ter in Korea? 
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General Braptey. There was no great difference of opinion that I 
know of prior to the Korean thing. 

Senator Smrru. Now I know from my experience in my trip to 
the Far East that MacArthur had a great many problems on which 
he wished he had more contact. with Washington or somebody coming 
out to see him. Yet the testimony shows that, prior to the Korean 
aggression of 1950, none of the following were out there. I take the 
Department of State first: Secretary Marshall, Under Secretary 
Lovett, Secretary Acheson, Under Secretary Webb, Assistant Secre- 
tary Dean Rusk, Ambassador Jessup. 

one of those men had ever been to see him prior to the time that I 
was there in 49 and prior to the Korean outbreak in ’50. I am told 
that General Eisenhower was there in 1946. 

I think that appeared in the testimony from yourself or General 
Marshall, and I think Secretary of the Army Royall went out in sort 
of a round-the-field study. 

From the Department of Defense I can’t find that either the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy were there prior to unification, Secretary 
Marshall of Defense of course has not been there, Under Secretary 
Lovett of Defense has not been there, the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, Air, none of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or yourself were there 
prior to the Korean business. 

Whatever policy MacArthur may have had in that area, he was 
left alone to deal with. I am only mentioning this because he seemed 
to feel that he was expected to make some of these decisions because 
they had not been taken up with him. If there were differences, he 
did not know about them. 

General Braptey. May I be permitted to correct one part of your 
statement ? 

Senator Smirx. I wish you would. 

General Brapiey. I was there twice before the Korean incident. 

Senator Smirn. I am very glad to hear that. Were you there 
prior to 1949? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Not prior to that? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Smirnu. That was where I was misled because when I was 
there in 1949 he told me he had not had the benefit of a visit from 
any of the Chiefs in Washington. He did not know how to act about 
certain matters. 

He said he felt our interests were in Europe. He said the Chiefs 
had gone to Europe, and that they were discussing there. He under- 
naan that, but felt that there were some far eastern problems he did 
not have a chance to clear. 

General Braptey. May I make a statement on that? 

Senator Smiru. Yes, indeed. 

General Braptey. Twice I planned trips to Japan while I was Chief 
of Staff of the Army. One of them I had to call off because of some 
hearings before a committee of Congress, the other one because of a 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Most of these commanders came home from time to time in which 
case we always get them down with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and go 
over their aotns very clearly. General MacArthur had never 
come home. 
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He thought it was necessary for him to stay there, so he was the 
one commander of a theater which had not been back and given us a 
chance to talk to him either, but I think it must be remembered that 
we have been over there, the various members of the Chiefs, since this 
thing started. I was over there twice before that happened. 

Senator Smrru. Oh, yes. What I am trying to find out, General, is 
whether when you think back on this whole relationship, considering 
the apparent friction between General MacArthur and the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of Defense, did that friction exist 
prior to the Korean outbreak or can we locate the differences since 
June 1950 when the Korean outbreak came ? 

General Braptey. Well, speaking entirely from the defense point 
of view, the only difference that I know of came up when General 
MacArthur wanted to have more troops and we would have liked to 
have given him more troops but they just were not available. 

Senator Smirn. You mean prior to Korea? 

General Brapiey. Prior to Korea; because, as you remember at one 
time, the Army got down below 600,000 and you have your German 
occupation, Austria, Trieste, as well as Japan and the other stations, 
and we just couldn’t increase his garrison to the point where he 
wanted it. 

Senator Smirn. Well that did not cause any real friction. That 
was a normal difference between regional responsibility and the head 
office in Washington. Now let me ask you this question, General: 
Did any of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or yourself ever go to Formosa ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Never went. Why didn’t they? 


General Brapiey. Because it is not United States territory. We 
have no troops there. We had no mission there, and I think it would 
be a little bit awkward if we tried to go into a foreign country where 
we have no troops, no mission, and no other connections. 

At that time we were not a military aid. When we de- 


cided to send military aid, then we did send people from General 
MacArthur’s staff since he had the responsibility. In fact he went 
down himself, and we now have a major general there heading a mis- 
sion, but, up until the time we sent that mission there, there really 
wasn’t any requirement for us to go there. We, really had no excuse 
to go there. 


MAC ARTHUR-PRESIDENTIAL DIFFERENCES 


Senator Smrru. Well, now may I ask you this question. The Wake 
Island conference as I recall it was about the middle of October ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Were there any disagreements with General Mac- 
Arthur taken up with him at Wake Island? In this recent statement 
of the President I think he used the language that he traveled under 
his own steam 14,000 miles to try and settle some of these differences, 
and yet this report of the Wake Island conference implies that every- 
thing was agreed to and thoroughly understood. Were there to your 
knowledge actual differences with General MacArthur taken up at 
Wake Island such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars speech ? 

General Braptey. I don’t know because the President and General 
MacArthur had a private conversation of their own for about an hour 
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prior to the big conference, and they then had a shorter conference 
after the big conference. At the big conference the matter of the 
VFW letter was not discussed. 

Senator Smrrn. And at that time they complimented General Mac- 
Arthur in many ways for his wonderful service and they decorated 
him. The President decorated him and the impression given in the 
United States was that there was the best accord and cooperation 
between Washington and General MacArthur in the Pacific. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. That is the impression I certainly got. Yet the 
President has stated in this last press statement, that he had differ- 
ences, and that he traveled 14,000 miles to straighten these differences 
out. Still these were the troubles which were the background for 
abruptly dismissing General MacArthur. 

How can we reconcile those statements ? 

General Bravery. They are not my statements, sir. 

Senator Smirn. That is true. 

General Brapiey. I might point out that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sent a message of commendation and congratulation to General Mac- 
Arthur on the success of the Inchon landing and the operations con- 
nected with it, because it was a very brilliant operation. 

Senator Smirn. That is, of course, the impression we all had in 
this country, and I was surprised, the other day, when the President 
said he was upset over the differences, the VF W speech, and had 
traveled 14,000 miles to settle them. I was surprised to hear you say 
and to hear General Marshall say that there was an accumulation 
of incidents; and I am trying to get at exactly what this incident of 
March 24 was. I want to know whether General MacArthur did or 
did not know what these negotiations were. 

I think there is great danger here of our leaving a record that isn’t 
very clear on just exactly what the charges were against MacArthur. 

I understand the difference in strategy. I have no quarrel with 
that. I would not, as a layman, even get into that discussion of wheth- 
er this strategy or that strategy was right. I assume you Chiefs of 
Staff know more about that then we do; and General MacArthur said 
here that had he been asked to withdraw and turn over his command, 
he would have done so. 

So, that isn’t the reason for his abrupt dismissal. That abrupt dis- 
missal is because of some prejudice somewhere, and I am trying to 
locate that; and the report came to me that the removal of General 
MacArthur had been planned by the executive department for a long 
time, even before General Marshall was made Secretary of Defense. 

There was a determination to shift MacArthur at the first available 
opportunity. 

That is what is troubling so many of us about this whole thing. 

I am just asking you if you know anything about that. I assume 
your answer would be “No.” 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I do not. 


MAC ARTHUR’S FIELD INTELLIGENCE 


Senator Smrru. Now, let me ask two more, and then I am through. 
MacArthur has been charged by some people with whom I have dis- 
cussed this matter with falling down at the time the Chinese Com- 
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munists came in. They felt that he ought to have known they were 
coming and it was a terrible blunder on his part that he didn’t know; 
therefore he ought to get out for that one thing alone. 

What I want to ask is: Did our military intelligence fall down so 
that we were not adequately alerted to the aggression of the.Chinese 
Communists in Korea ¢ 

If it fell down, was it MacArthur’s intelligence staff, or was it the 
CIA in Washington, or where was it? 

Could you say, as a military man, whether MacArthur was to blame 
for the apparently wrong intelligence in the Chinese coming into 
North Korea? 

General Brapiey. The intelligence on which he had to base his 
decision had to be primarily field intelligence. 

Now, there were evidences from captured prisoners of from late 
October, that Chinese had come in to some extent into the operation. 

Then, on November 6 General MacArthur sent in a message that the 
Chinese were pouring across the bridges across the Yalu, and they were 
coming across in great numbers. ‘That was on about November 6. 

Now, what happened between November 6 and the time that he was 
hit by the Chinese attack of about November 26 or 28—the 26th, I 
guess— it is hard for us here to know, because a lot of that intelligence 
should have come from his own field command. 

That concentration on the right flank of the Eighth Army should 
have been picked up by air reconnaissance and ground reconnaissance ; 
in other words, by patrol and aviation put in there. 

How much of that he had, Senator Smith, we don’t know here, 
because we don’t get all the field intelligence that a commander gets 
in the field and acts on. But certainly there was enough coming in to 
indicate that there was a considerable Chinese build-up somewhere in 
North Korea. 

Senator Smira. Was MacArthur pereie from sending recon- 
naissance planes across the border in Manchuria to see whether there 
were accumulations there of troops? 

General Brapvtey. We knew all the time that there were concen- 
trations in Manchuria. It was a question of how many of them had 
moved over into Korea, and that, as I say, could have been obtained 
or should have been obtained by air reconnaissance and ground 
reconnaissance. 

Now, you must realize, of course, also that the country in there is very 
heavily wooded by evergreens, and it is rather difficult to pick up 
troops and, as I say, it is very hard to sit here in Washington and say 
he should have known or just what he did know. That is up to the 
field commander, and I certain would not blame him or G-2 or any- 
one else for the fact he did not get it, and the fact that he may have 
had certain information and may have evaluated it wrong. 

Senator Smrru. Let me ask you this, General: What provision have 
we got here in Washington for getting in touch with world condi- 
tions, with the situation in Peiping, and with the probable policy of 
the Chinese Communists? Do we get intelligence through our offices 
here about that that could have been or should have been transmitted 
io him ? 

General Brapiey. He is transmitted all the information we get in 
here. Of course, you have to evaluate it. We get a lot of reports out 
of China; some of them are absolutely wrong, some of them have a 
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certain amount of truth in them; and we have to take all of them 
and evaluate them, and I believe all of these messages were sent to 
General MacArthur, and I have asked General Collins to be prepared 
to testify on that because he is the executive agent who passes on to 
General MacArthur’s headquarters all the intelligence information, 
and he would be able to tell you this, and I know he has looked into 
it, and he will tell you exactly what he has sent. 

Senator Smirn. I thank you, General. Have I more time? 

Chairman Russetu. You have a half minute. 


SENDING UNITED STATES GROUND TROOPS TO KOREA 


Senator Smiru. Let me ask you just one more question, if I may. 
Referring back now to the meeting at Blair House on June 25, and 
to the meeting of the White House conference, on June 26, where as 
I recall, I was present. I think it was on June 26 that Senator Con- 
nally and I were both present when the discussion of the Korean 
outbreak came up. I am just wondering what records, if any, were 
taken of the conversations of those meetings. Do you recall? 

General Braptey. I did not keep any, and whether or not anyone 
else kept any record of the meetings, I do not know, sir. 

I might add just as I said the other day, I think Admiral Sherman 
took a few notes, but how extensive they are I don’t know. 

Senator Smiru. Could I make just one final observation there? 

Chairman Russexx. It has got to be by unanimous consent. We 
have to follow the rules. I wish we did not have to enforce it. Dr. 
Wilcox is keeping time, and he informs me that your time is up. 

Senator Smiru. I will abide by the chairman’s ruling. 

Chairman Russett. Without objection, the Senator can make his 
observation. 

Senator Smiru. I recall at the first meeting I was at when we were 
told about the Korean outbreak, the only thing discussed was sea 
and air support. We were going to give sea and air support. 

The question was raised at that meeting of whether it meant any 
troops, and they said no, at that meeting. 

At the second meeting of June 30, the President advised us that it 
would be deemed necessary to send some supporting ground troops, 
and I just wanted to get that clear, because that is my recollection. Do 
you recall that ? 

General Brapuey. I think that is correct, sir, because no ground 
troops were committed until about the 30th of June; yes, sir. 


DEFENSE OF HEARINGS 


Senator Smiru. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have quite a few questions to ask. 
I am sure I cannot finish them in the first half-hour period, but in 
view of the fact that I have so many questions to ask, I think it is 
only fair that I make a very friendly reply to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Tobey, in view of certain remarks that he made in the 
record yesterday. ' 

I did not happen to be here, as I explained yesterday; I was at a 
departmental meeting, taking care of some constituency problems, 
and did not get in until the afternoon session. Therefore last night, 
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when on the radio, I heard various radio reports about what Senator 
Tobey was purported to have said, then when I picked up the Wash- 
ington Post this morning and read what purported to be a quotation 
of Senator Tobey, I neither could believe my ears on the radio reports 
nor my eyes on the newspaper reports, so I came in this morning and 
got the record. 

I read what he said, and I assume it is a correct transcription. I 
feel I ought to make a little statement about what he said. 

I had his office advised that I would reply to him this morning, 
because I do not share the Senator’s views on many of the observations 
he made yesterday. Therefore I make these following comments. 
He said: 

“T have not attended as many of these meetings as most of you 
have”—and I read from page 2460 of the transcript—and I think that 
is perfectly within the discretion of any Senator. We cannot always 
be here. I will not be able to be here at tomorrow afternoon’s session 
or the Friday morning session. 

The Senator from New Hampshire hasn’t been able to be here for 
many sessions. There is no question of his right to be absent. I think 
we have had 21 sessions up to this morning, and I think he has at- 
tended 11 of the 21. 

I know there are good reasons why he hasn’t attended the 10 that 
he was absent from. But he goes on to say: 

* * * but I am impressed with the futility of much that is going on here and 
very definitely so. Here are a iot of men, well-intentioned men, with abso- 
lutely no military training or gumption or common sense, coming in here to 
pose questions to men whose lifelong service has been in the Military and Naval 
Establishments and the Air Force of this country. 

When he says that, I feel I must make an observation. I have no 
objection to the Senator from New Hampshire so characterizing him- 
self if he cares to, but I do raise a polite word of protest in behalf of 
my colleagues on this committee to having such descriptive language 
inserted into the official record of these hearings in regard to them. 

In the first place, it just isn’t an accurate statement. We have a 
considerable number of men on this committee who not only have had 
military training, but who in my opinion have had such distinguished 
military service that I am inclined to think that some of them could 
be put on the witness stand themselves and qualify as experts on some 
military problems. 

I think we can take judicial notice that members of the committee 
are not lacking in what the Senator from New Hampshire describes 
as gumption and certainly they are not lacking in common sense, even 
though the Senator from New Hampshire is privileged to have a 
contrary view if he wishes to. 

Then he said: 


OPEN OR CLOSED HEARINGS 


We are wisely holding closed hearings over open hearings, against the ill- 
advisement of some members of this committee who insisted upon the hearings 
being opened. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Congressional Record will show that on 
some procedural votes in the Senate—and I assumed all of us knew 
when we were casting those votes that the fundamental issue was 
not the procedural matter before us at all, but whether or not the 
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hearings would be open or closed—I note from the Record that the 
Senator from New Hampshire voted with those of us that voted pro- 
cedurewise in an attempt to get open hearings. 

Again he is entitled to his judgment as to whether or not those of 
us that advised open hearings gave ill advice or not. For the record 
let the junior Senator from Oregon say that although I think these 
hearings have been conducted in as fine a fashion as executive hearings 
could possibly be conducted, I haven’t changed my mind one iota 
from the basic principle that investigations of this type ought to be 
conducted in public hearings. 

That is a difference of opinion, but I just didn’t want that state- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire to remain in the record 
without my polite reply to it. 

Then he goes on to say that he fails to see the value of holding up 
the test tube to the light of day, and “I would like to have somebody 
point it out for the good of the country and the good of the Congress 
and the good of the services.” 


EFFECT OF HEARINGS ON PUBLIC 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman—and this is the last part of his com- 
ments that I shail reply to—I would prefer to dismiss them if they 
weren’t having the effect I think they are on public opinion, as simply 
an emotional outburst, but I shall not dismiss them that way. 

I want to say that I think these hearings are producing a tremen- 
dous effect for good on this country, because I think at the time these 
hearings started, public opinion was seriously split in this country— 
confusion, perplexity, doubt prevailed in America. 

I think these hearings are having the effect of stabilizing public 
opinion. I think they are having a tremendous effect for good on 
this administration in that I think they are resulting in a clarification 
of a great many objectives in regard to foreign and military policy. 

Sure, I, along with the Senator from New Hampshire, would have 
preferred that the incident which gave rise to these hearings had 
never arisen—but once it arose and the public reaction to it was what 
it was, then I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my judgment, in 
the interests of national unity, trying to get us back pulling together 
again on a military and foreign policy that will give us the maximum 
of unity against the threat of communism, we have to go through with 
these hearings. 

I think we must continue with these hearings until we get these 
issues clarified and let the record speak for itself. 

Therefore, I shall make no apology to this committee or to the 
Senate or to the people of the United States for asking such questions 
as I have asked heretofore in these hearings and sack questions as J 
intend to ask before the hearings are over. I intend to be my own 
judge as to the propriety of my questions and then again let the record 
speak for itself, 

I want to say to my friend from New Hampshire that my personal 
feelings of love and affections for him haven’t changed a bit just be- 
cause of my strong feeling of opposition to what I think were very 
indiscreet and unwise observation that he made yesterday afternoon 
on the record. 
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I think it is such observations as he made yesterday that cause 
disunity and disaffection in this country rather than the orderly pro- 
cedure of this hearing. 

With that observation, Mr. Chairman, I now ask General Bradley 
these questions. 


MAC ARTHUR’S RECOMMENDATION REGARDING GROUND TROOPS 


You were examined this marys by one of the Senators, General 
Bradley, about the early recommendation of General MacArthur con- 
cerning the sending of troops into Korea. 

It is my recollection of General MacArthur’s testimony—and he 
gave this testimony, I think, in answer to questions that I put to him, 
as the record will show—he testified that his first instructions were to 
proceed to protect our interests in Korea with air and naval forces and 
give such assistance to the South Koreans as he could with our air 
and naval forces. 

As you have brought out, his first job was, of course, to help evacu- 
ate or to implement the evacuation of our nationals in Korea. 

He then testified that he made a personal trip to Korea and as a 
result of his personal reconnaissance, he became satisfied that he could 
not carry out his mission in Korea with just naval and air forces, that 
he would need some ground forces, and that he recommended that 
he be allowed to take some troops then in Japan and send them to 
Korea for ground support. 

I think that is all a matter of record, and I now ask you: Does that 
account of General MacArthur’s recommendation in regard to 
ground troops square with your understanding of what happened ? 


FREQUENCY OF JCS-MAC ARTHUR COMMUNICATIONS 


General Braptey. That is my remembrance of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now the Senator from New Jersey in a question this 
morning made a comment that left the impression with me that he 
thought MacArthur had been left out in Japan and in Korea to deal 
with the Korean problems alone and he asked questions as to whether 
or not you had been to the theater in Korea. I ask you this question: 

Assuming that no one from the Joint Chiefs of Staff had gone out 
to Japan or to Korea personally, would it follow that MacArthur was 
left alone in the dealing with Japanese and Korean problems? 

General Brapitey. No; I don’t think that that follows in the sense 
that most people would take it, because there is constant communica- 
tion back and forth. 

In fact, the fact that a man is left alone to do a job is not an 
indication necessarily that you are not interested in him, but that you 
have confidence in his being able to carry it on without coming 
around, so that it works both ways. 

We were always in constant communication with General Mac- 
Arthur and exchanged views back and forth. 

Senator Morse. Pra hold in my hand, General Bradley, the 
secret exhibit, which is on the desk of each member of the committee, 
entitled “Joint Chiefs of Staff Report for Senate Committees on 
Korean Operations,” which exhibit purports to set forth paraphrases 
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use of the various communications that were transmitted to MacArthur 
oro- and that MacArthur transmitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I ask you this question about the exhibit: Does it not show that 
lley from June 25 on the Joint Chiefs of Staff kept in very frequent com- 
munication with General MacArthur and sent him a great many 
messages and communications in regard to American military and 
foreign policy ¢ 
General Brapiey. I think it does show that, and it also shows in 
eral here the various visits made by the Chiefs since that time. 
con- Senator Morsr. Do you know of any time, General Bradley, that 
General MacArthur was not given an answer to any request that 
L he he made of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
um, I do not mean given an answer that he considered satisfactory in 
‘e to that he was able to always agree, but do you know of any time when 
and — the Joint Chiefs of Staff left him alone out in Asia by not commu- 
ur a with him in reply to any request he made of the Joint Chiefs 
eo of Staff? 
acu- FF General Brap.ey. No, sir. 

4 Senator Morsr. Do you know of any time when the Joint Chiefs 
as a 4 of Staff failed to maintain a constant vigilance in accordance with 
ould fF their military duties as Joint Chiefs of Staff in respect to MacAr- 
that |  thur’s problems in Asia and kept him informed as to the conclusions 
that fF that they reached in respect to those problems? 
nto fF General Braptey. No, sir; I know of no instance. 

- a AMERICAN TRADITION OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE 
0 ; 
d? > Senator Morsez. Now, the other day the senior Senator from New 

q Hampshire, Mr. Bridges, examined you along this line: He said, 

“General Bradley, the firing occurred on a political level, is that 
true,” and he asked you if you would speak out as MacArthur had 
: spoken out to the public and you answered that you would not, but 
this FF at you would go through your line of superior authority. 
the I ask you this in connection with the Bridges examination: If 
deal [| you spoke out, General, as Senator Bridges suggested, would not our 
ther a military command soon become a babble of raucous conflicting voices 
‘on: =e and the line of command destroyed so as to produce a detrimental 
>out fF — effect on military discipline? 
was Ee General Brapiry. Well, if I may answer that a little bit in full—— 

3 Senator Morse. Answer it in your own way. 
sense General Brapiey. I think it can be illustrated by the fact that dur- 
nica- FF ing the war the Chiefs of Staff had six theater commanders, all of 

a whom thought their theater was all-important, and asked for addi- 
tan tional means of carrying out their mission. 
fyou & Had each one of these six carried their demands to the public over 


ming — the heads of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I think we would have had the 
: condition which you picture, one in which an orderly conduct of the 


Mac- fe war would have been broken down, and that our Government, our 
. military authorities, would have been unable to carry on a war with 

, the §& any efficiency whatsoever. 

ittee, Senator Morsp. Is it not true that it is an historic custom and a long- 

son FF established tradition in the American military system that while men 

rases are on active duty in responsible positions as high officers, they do not 
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take their disagreements with their superiors directly to the public 
for a public debate, but they try to iron out their differences through 
the channels of command ? 

General BrapLey. We are taught to argue and present all the rea- 
sons that we can think of with reference to any action until the de- 
cision is made, and we argue that with the man who is going to make 
the decision. After the decision is made we abide by that decision 
and do not carry it to the public. 

Senator Morse. Would it be accurate for me to say that it is very 
much of an unwritten law within American military tradition that if 
a high officer of the military finds himself in such complete disagree- 
ment with his superiors that he cannot, in his opinion, with intellectual 
honesty and good ethics execute their orders that he should resign his 
commission, and then as a civilian take the issue to the country ? 

General Brap.ey. I think that is a general principle, and it doesn’t 
apply only to the military. I think it applies to any civilian occupa- 
tion. Ifa vice president of a company does not agree with the policy 
of the board, I think he normally gets out. I think we would fllow 
the same principle. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in my understanding of your testi- 
mony that if you had found yourself in General MacArthur’s position 
and believed as he believed, as he appeared to believe, that the policies 
of his Government in some respects were wrong, that you would have 
resigned your commission and taken the issue to the country if you 
felt that you had to discuss the matter? 

General Brapiey. I think, Senator Morse, that what I said was that 
I would have asked for relief from the job; and whether or not I 
would have carried it to the public would depend upon what I con- 
sidered at the time the vital importance of the issue. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in my understanding that by that 
answer, you mean you would not have taken it to the public until you 
had been relieved from your job? 

General Brapiey. I would not have, no, sir. 


NO MILITARY INSUBORDINATION 


Senator Morsr. Now, yesterday Senator Byrd examined you on the 
insubordination issue; and if I understood your testimony correctly, 
my understanding is that you do not believe that General MacArthur 
was guilty of insubordination, as far as the legal definition of the 
term “insubordination,” in military law, is concerned; because the 
term “insubordination” carries with it intent or willful act or de- 
liberate purpose, and that you do not believe that he intentionally 
committed an act which would fall within the definition of insub- 
ordination, as far as military law is concerned. 

Am I correct ? 

General Bravtey. That is correct. In other words, I do not say 
that General MacArthur was insubordinate. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in my understanding that you do be- 
lieve, however, that some of the acts of General MacArthur embar- 
rassed his Commander in Chief? 

General Braptey. I think that can be assumed, because the Presi- 
dent has so stated, himself. 
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Senator Morse. Am I correct in my pndersinpding that you per- 
sonally think that the notice, or the ultimatum that he issued to the 
Communist Chinese military leaders was most likely to embarrass 
his Commander in Chief ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct, then, in view of that answer, General, 
to reach the conclusion that a military officer does not have to be in- 
subordinate, in the legal sense, according to military justice, to com- 
mit acts that are embarrassing to his superiors and make the admin- 
istration of their duties more difficult ? 

General Braptry. I think that is a fair statement. 


DUTY OF COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Senator Morse. Is it likewise a fair statement to say that a Com- 
mander in Chief, finding himself in a position where the conduct of 
one of his commanders proves to be embarrassing to him, that he not 
only has the right, as you testified yesterday, to remove that com- 
mander but if he is to keep faith with his own obligations, responsi- 
bilities and duties as Commander in Chief, he has the duty to remove 
such a commander ? 

General Brapiey. Well, you are asking me to pass upon the Presi- 
dent’s idea of his own duties. I think that is a little bit beyond me. 

Senator Morse. Let me rephrase my question, because it has a prin- 
ciple involved in it that I think you are highly qualified to testity in 
regard to, and give me an answer to. 

So, I will speak to you hypothetically, for a moment. 

If commander X follows a course of action, be that action by way 
of issuing public statements that are embarrassing to his Commander 
in Chief, or any other conduct that embarrasses his Commander in 
Chief, so as to make it more difficult for his Commander in Chief to 
carry out the duties, responsibilities, and obligations of Commander 
in Chief; under those circumstances, then, does not the Commander 
in Chief not only have the right to remove the commander who is 
embarrassing him, but really has the duty to remove him, in the in- 
ae more efficient carrying out of his duties as Commander 
in Chie 

General Braptey. Well, I think that if the Commander in Chief 
should decide that such actions were interfering with his functioning 
in his job as Commander in Chief, interfering with his carrying out 
the duties assigned to him as Commander in Chief, then it would prob- 
ably be his duty to remove that restriction and that interference. 

Senator Morsr. If a commander in chief did not relieve a sub- 
commander who was interfering with the commander in chief’s carry- 
ing out his duty, then the commander in chief, in turn, would be sub- 
ject to criticism and censure, would he not ? 

General Braptry. He undoubtedly would, and he would become 
responsible for any actions that resulted from his not removing him. 

Senator Morse. Of course our discussion over these hypothetical 
questions is all based on the assumption that as a matter of fact it is 
true that the commander in chief is being embarrassed and interfered 
with in carrying out his duty by some act of a subecommander, 
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REMOVING OFFICERS FROM COMMAND 


Now I will close this line of questioning with this additional one 
on the insubordination matter. I think you testified, but I want to 
have it crystal clear in the record, that there are many grounds for 
removing commanders in the field, such as a loss of confidence on the 
part of a superior commander in a lower commander, or a feeling that 
the lower commander lost confidence in himself, I think you testified 
to. There are many discretionary grounds that are exercised con- 
stantly in removing officers from commandq; is that not right? 

General Brapiry. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. That no commander has a right to be left in com- 
mand, does he? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. He has no vested interest in a command ? 

General Braptry. No vested right; no, sir. 

Senator Morse. He serves at the pleasure of his superiors and the 
commander in chief in that particular post, does he not? 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. I think you testified that there are many, many 
instances in which men have been removed from command and given 
different assignments, and I suppose frequently they have been re- 
moved from command and given other assignments with no reason 
being given them as to why they have been removed and given other 
assignments; is thaf not true? 

General Braptey. I expect that may have happened. When I 
relieved a man in battle I usually told him why I was relieving him, 
but I don’t suppose it was inherent that I had to tell him. 

ae Morse. Nothing in military law would require you to, is 
there 

General Brap.tey. No, sir. 


FIRST UN CEASE-FIRE PROPOSAL 


Senator Morse. Now yesterday Senator Byrd also examined you in 
regard to a procedure that was followed after the first meeting in 
the Blair House when it was decided that we ought to reenter Korea 
based upon the first resolution of the Security Council, the one in 
which the Russians absented themselves, which, as I recall, was in 
effect a cease-fire resolution, was it not? 

General Braptry. Yes. It called upon the North Koreans to desist 
and move back behind the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Senator Morse. And it was that resolution, was it not, on which our 
Government based its authority as far as the United Nations was 
concerned to proceed with the evacuation of our nationals? 

General Braptry. Will you read that question ? 

(The pending question was read by the reporter. ) 

General Bravery. No, sir; I don’t believe any such resolution would 
have been necessary for evacuation of our nationals, because we have 
those plans in all countries, as I have stated, in case of an emergency, 
to get our nationals out. Every theater commander has those plans 
and the transportation arranged for them. 

Senator Morse. Are you through? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Chairman Russeti. Your time has expired, Senator. 
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APPENDIX OF NON-PUBLIC RECORD 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I have a procedural matter that 
I would like to call to the attention of the committee, not present at the 
moment, but I do feel for the interests of proper procedure that I 
should say that it relates to the document of December 23, 1949, put 
out by the Department of State relative to the strategic importance 
of Formosa. 

The State Department under date of May 22 finally supplied this 
document which had been requested by the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and the document is available to the committee. However, 
they indicate that it is only presented with the understanding that as a 
classified document—and I might say that the classification of it is 
confidential—that it shall not be made a part of the public record of 
the hearings. 

I do not want to violate that injunction which they have indicated in 
their letter to the chairman, but I would like the opportunity—it is 
not too long a statement—to read it into the record with that fore- 
ground so that Admiral Davis can take due notice, and I have no 
objection if he strikes it from the record today but I would like then to 
be able to ask in the normal committee procedures that we have set up 
that Senator McMahon and I should consult with the State Department 
and others with regard to this, because I personally do not feel that 
this in any way would violate national security, the security of our 
troops, any cryptographic situation or any other security for which 
I can at least see a valid reason. 

Now, the State Department has outlined their reasons and at the 
proper time they, of course, could be discussed back and forth before 
this committee, but I would like to get the document into our classified 
record which will not be released to the public, and then at the proper 
time when we have a full committee present, raise the point and ask 
that the procedural discussion be made. 

Chairman Russe... Well, we can do that, Senator, by having it ap- 
pear in the appendix. I think that any matter in the appendix is su 
ject to the scrutiny of Admiral Davis as any matter that is in the main 
part of the record. It will conserve a little time. 

Senator Know.anp. That is perfectly agreeable with me. 

Chairman Russet... My suggestion would be, if the Senator from 
California does not object to the suggestion, that if he would consult 
with the Senator from Connecticut and show him that matter, it might 
be that you could arrive at some kind of an agreement that would 
considerably shorten the procedure here. 

Senator Rae. Fine, but I merely in fairness to the State 
Department wanted to raise the point that they had requested that 
it not be made a part of the public record and said it was being fur- 
nished with the understanding it would not be made a part of the 
public record, so I think if General Mudge can indicate to Admiral 
Davis this conversation that we want a part of the appendix of the 
ee record and then we can take it up with Senator McMahon. 

Chairman Russet. That course will be followed. 

Senator Green, you stated you had a few questions. 
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CLEARANCE OF PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Senator Green. It will just take a few moments, General. From 
time to time during the questioning, reference has been made to a 
directive of clearance of public statements, and I think it would be a 
good idea to have for the record a statement from you as to how that 
clearance is effected and to whom it applies. 

General Braptzy. That directive was sent out on December 6, and 
was sent to all theater commanders. 

Senator Green. To all what? 

General Braptey. To all theater commanders. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Brapiey. It was a directive from the President dated 
December 5 to all officials in Government, high officials in Govern- 
ment, and then was sent out by us the next day to all theater com- 
manders, because the President’s directive applied not only to Cabinet 
members and other high-ranking officials in Government, but applied 
also to high-ranking military, and this directive stated that all state- 
ments involving polic y should be cleared by the Government. That 
applied to all the high-ranking people, as I say, in Washington and 
in the field. 

Now, if somebody in the field had anything ta say that he felt might 
be at variance with that, it was up to him to send it in here for clear- 
ance. I don’t know whether that answers your question or not, sir. 

Senator Green. No, not quite. How far down, to what levels does 
it go? 

yeneral Brapiey. Well, it goes to the senior in the field, and it is 
up to him to enforce it for everybody under him. 

Senator Green. Then, it was up to General MacArthur to enforce it 
on everybody who was under him ? 

General Brap.tey. Yes. 

Senator Green. Reference was made in some of the questions to 
magazine articles that had been published by General Stratemeyer and 
also by General Ridgway. Were they not under General MacArthur ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Then they should have been cleared by General 
MacArthur? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; if there was anything in that statement 
that was contrary to policy that should have been cleared with him; 
if there was any question in his mind, then he should have forwarded it 
on to Washington. 

Senator GREEN. Yes; but otherwise if there was no question in his 
mind he would not have it forwarded ? 

General Brapixy. No, sir; he has the authority to clear it or not 
clear it. 

Senator Green. Then, we may assume they were cleared by him, 
if we didn’t have any information to the contrary ? 

General Braptey. I assume so, sir, or else they thought they were 
in accordance with General MacArthur’s policy and his statements. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much; that is all. 

Chairman Russetx. Gentlemen, the committee will now stand in 
recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

General, we will have to ask you to be back with us again. 

General Brapiey. All right, sir. 
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(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m. the same afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign: Relations) , 
McMahon, Sparkman, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Lodge, Stennis, Long, Morse, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Chairman Russev.. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Knowland. 


MEETINGS HEADING TO MAC ARTHUR'S DISMISSAL 


Senator KnNow.anp. General, I should like to go back and make 
some further inquiries relative to the meetings that led up to the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. 

As I recall the testimony you had first received either from the 
telephone call or from some other source the fact that something was 
in the wind on April 5. Then, as I recall, you had gone to the White 
House on April the 6th, and at that meeting presumably in addition 
to the President was Secretary Acheson, aeelver arshall, Mr. 
Harriman, and yourself? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Know.anp. At that meeting no specific decisions were 
made as to the time of his removal, the circumstances of his removal, 
or in fact not even a final decision, so far as you knew, that he was to 
be removed. Though, as I understand the testimony, it was suggested 
that thought might be given over the week end and in the meantime 
you would meet with the Joint Chiefs. Am I substantially correct in 
my understanding ? 

General Braptey. Almost. At the meeting on Friday morning 
in the White House, with those that you mentioned, the matter was 
discussed, no decision reached; but the President directed the four of 
us to further discuss the matters among ourselves before we came 
back to him, which we did that afternoon, and went back to him on 
Saturday, at which time we still did not make any specific recom- 
mendation except that we recommended he not make any decision until 
after the week end. 

Senator KNnow.Lanp. Now going over until the following Monday, 
on that day was the decision made to remove General MacArthur? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. It was at the meeting on Monday the 
decision was made by the President; at least it was announced by the 
President that he was going to remove him. 

Senator Know.anp. Remove him. Now, was the situation left at 
that time that the Joint Chiefs were to draft the necessary orders and 
cipeckiaen accomplishing that order, or was that matter still left 
open | 

General Braptey. No. At the meeting on Monday when the deci- 
sion was made, the President. directed that the necessary implement- 
ing instructions be drawn up and presented to him on Tuesday, and 
various people participated in that—the State Department and Gen- 
eral Marshall and the Joint Chiefs. 
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Senator Knowxanp. Well, now, in addition to these people that you 
have already testified participated in the meeting of April 6, could you 
indicate who else participated in the meetings? 

General Brapiey. No other than the five of us participated in the 
April 6 meeting. 

Senator Knowtanp. No, no, I mean the subsequent meetings. 

General Braprzy. After the meeting on Saturday when he di- 
rected that I obtain or directed General Marshall rather, that he 
obtain the military viewpoint of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then the 
Joint Chiefs met on Sunday, the four of us, and then we went to 
General Marshall’s office. at included three others at that time, 
three Chiefs of service. 

Senator Knownanp. The three Chiefs did not meet with the Presi- 
dent, as I understand it. 

General Braptry. That is correct. 

Senator Knowtanp. Now what I am trying to find out, at the sub- 
sequent meetings with the President you have already testified that 
at the first meeting you, Mr. Harriman, Secretary Acheson, and Sec- 
retary Marshall met with him. 

Now the record so far = it emer - - ag (oe is 7 there aaet 
subsequent meetings and presumably only those same four people 
at th him. Was the group enlarged ? . 

General BrapLey. The group was the same or at least when I was 
there up through Monday. en we met on Tuesday to discuss vari- 
ous drafts of instructions, and so forth, there was one other added to 
it and that is Mr. Joe Short, the executive for press relations to the 
President. 

Senator Knowtanp. Now was he the only one that was added to 
the group at any of the subsequent meetings? Didn’t Mr. Dean Rusk 
attend one of the meetings? 

General Braptey. Not with the President; no, sir. I think Mr. 
Rusk was probably present at a meeting, at a later meeting with Mr. 
Short, but not with the President that I know of. 

Senator Knowianp. Now do I understand you to say that the defi- 
nite decision to remove General MacArthur was made on Monday, 
the 8th, was it? 

ee Braptey. I don’t know when the President made up his 
mind. 

Senator Knowianp. No, but I mean so far as you were notified. 

General Braptey. So far as I know that is when he first announced 
his decision was on Monday, the 9th. 

Senator Know.anp. At the time that he announced the decision, 
were his orders—and I assume they were verbal because you have 
previously testified you were not given a written order on it—were 
they sent to the Secretary of Defense or to yourself giving you a spe- 
cial directive to remove General MacArthur forthwith? 

General Braptey. Well, his instructions were to prepare the nec- 
essary orders to remove him, and as I remember those were given to 
General Marshall because they would have to go out through the 
Secretary of Defense’s office, but he told all of us present to partici- 
pate in the drawing up of the order. 

Senator Knowianp. What I am trying to get, General, I have 
never raised, and, so far as I know, no one else has raised, any ques- 
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tion as to the President’s legal power or constitutional authority to 
make the change. But the manner in which it was made, this order 
that went out, that he was relieved as soon as he read his order, with- 
out the customary turning over of the command to his successor, I 
am trying to find out, without too many questions here, as to how did 
that originate. 

Was that a recommendation of the Chiefs of Staff? Was that the 
direct order of the President that it be done in that way? Was it the 
suggestion of someone else that it be handled in that way? 

eneral Brapiey. I don’t remember the exact wording. I think it 
was the general understanding that the President wanted it done 
right away. 

nator Knowianp. Might I ask, General, was there a final meeting 
in the Pentagon meeting on the evening of the 9th—either the 8th or 
9th of hana which the final decision relative to his forthwith 
removal was considered ? 

General Braptey. On the 8th, the meeting only pertained, as far as 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were concerned, to the views that for certain 
military reasons they thought he should be relieved. There was 
nothing else done by the Chiefs in this connection, on the 8th. 

There was a regular meeting on the 9th, Monday afternoon. We 
had a Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting all afternoon, and I don’t remem- 
ber just how much of this was discussed at that time. Probably it 
was discussed, because it was a very important part. 

Senator Know.anp. Did Secretary Acheson attend either of those 
meetings ? 


MEETINGS WHICH LEAD TO ENTRANCE IN KOREAN WAR 


General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Calling our attention now to the questions of 
the other day, regarding the Blair House meetings of the 25th of 
June—you were to see if you could find out just who attended those 
meetings, and the subsequent one. 

Could you read that into the record at this time? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

According to my diary, which is kept in my office and it is made 
out when I go back, I usually give the girl the names of the people 
present at the meetings, and, of course, while my memory may have 
been at fault, at the time I left the meeting until I gave it to the girl, 
I don’t think so, and these are the names that it showed: 

At the meeting on the 25th of June, from 7: 45 p. m. until 11 p. m., 
the President, Secretary of State Acheson, Deputy Secretary Webb, 
Assistant Secretary Rusk, Jessup, Hickerson, Secretary of Defense 
Johnson, Secretary of the Army Pace, Secretary of the Air Force 
Finletter, Secretary of the Navy Matthews; the three Chiefs of the 
services—Vandenberg, Collins, and Admiral Sherman—and myself. 

At the meeting on the 26th of June—— 

Senator Hickentoorer. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. Can you give 
the date of that list ? 

Chairman Russetu. The 25th of June. 

General Braptey. The 25th of June. The time I show here is from 
7:45 p. m. until 11 p. m. 
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At the meeting on the 26th of June, which lasted from 9 p. m. until 
10 p. m., in addition to the Pr esident, Mr. Acheson, Mr. Jessup, Sec- 
retary Matthews, Hickerson, Secretary of Defense Johnson, Secretary 
of the Army Pace, Secretary of the Air Force Finletter, General 
Vandenber , General Collins and Admiral Sher man, and myself. 

Senator Know.anp. That completed the meetings leading up to 
the entrance into the Korean War? 

General Braptey. Well, there was another meeting the morning of 
the 27th. I don’t remember whether—this was at the White House, 
and whether or not it had to do with this, I don’t remember; because 
at this particular time I was briefing the President every morning, so 
that it is rather hard for me to keep track of what was said each time. 

But this time may have been a special occasion, because Secretary 
of Defense Johnson, Secretary of the Army Pace, Secretary of the 
Air Force Finletter, Secretary of the Navy Matthews, General Van- 
denberg, General Collins, and Admiral Sherman were there at the 
same time, and myself. 

Senator Smiru. Would the Senator yield for a question to clarify 
this? 

Senator Know ann. Yes. 

Senator Smrrn. General, could you tell us what was the day that 
certain Members of the House and Senate met with you all on the 
Korean crisis? I recall Senator Connally, I know I was there, Sena- 
tor Wherry was there, and I think the chairman was there, Senator 
Russell. 

Chairman Russet. No; I wasn’t there. 

Senator Smiru. Somebody from the armed services. 

General Braptey. I think this is the date, the 27th of June, but I 
only put down the ones from the Defense Department. I am not sure, 
but I think possibly it was this 27th of June meeting that you at- 
tended. It was right in there, I know, and it was about 11 o’clock in 
the mornin 

Senator Smirn. That is right. 

General Braptey. I think that is the one you attended, but my notes 
don’t show that. I only show the ones from the Defense Department. 

Senator Sarru. I will check my diary on that. 

Chairman RusseE.t. I would like to have the record show I didn’t 
attend any of those meetings; at that time I was not chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Smiru. It was the chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I think, and I think Senator Bridges as the ranking Republican. 
Senator Wiley, I think, was on his campaign. 

Chairman Russeut. I have heard that Senator Tydings was there 
at the time he was chairman of the Armed Services Committee. 


MESSAGE TELLING MAC ARTHUR OF FUTURE UN NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Know.anp. General, you have testified this morning that 
the statement, so far as you believe, that was sent to General Mac- 
Arthur regarding the so-called cease-fire negotiations was that which 
is paraphrased on page 100 of the record. Am I correct? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; and in answer to that query I looked 
up the complete message, which I will read in here, with the under- 
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standing, of course, that this is not a paraphrase and may suffer some 
change by the censor, because of cryptographic security. 

Senator KNow.anp. I might say that if you will merely indicate that 
the paraphrase in your judgment is a full paraphrase of the message, 
I have no desire to have something that might jeopardize the crypto- 
graphic situation even read into the record. 

e only point I am getting at, General, is: Was the general in 
Tokyo informed of any of the terms or was he merely informed, as 
the paraphrase indicates, that sometime in the future, or shortly, that 
certain negotiations were going to take place, without any designation 
as to what the terms were? 

General Brapixy. I find that the message sent him did not give the 
terms, but it did vey plainly state that it was being considered by us 
and by the United Nations, but did not state the terms to it. 

Senator KNowranp. The paraphrase says “State planning a Presi- 
dential announcement.” Does the message itself indicate that that 
is the situation ? 

General Brap.ey. It indicates the same sense. 

Senator Know anp. I see. So that the terms are not given but 
the announcement that something was in the wind was sent; is that 
correct ? 

General Braptey. Yes; that is right. 

Senator KNow.anp. Now, at that time, General, were you familiar 
with the terms that were under negotiation and presumably the other 
nations were being sounded out on ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I didn’t happen to be in town at that 
time, Senator, and I had to catch up on this when I came back. 

Senator Know.anp. To the best of your knowledge, were the Joint 
Chiefs familiar with the detailed terms that were under discussion ? 

General Brapitry. That I could not answer with first-hand 
information. 


OBJECTIONS TO MAC ARTHUR’S VFW SPEECH 


Senator Know.anp. Referring now, General, to the period of Au- 
gust 26, when General MacArthur sent his letter to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, have you had an opportunity to review the letter 
and also to review your notes as to whether you were called to the 
White House at that time? 

General Braptry. I read over the message, but it is rather hard to 
tell from my notes just how much I participated because, as I say, 
I was going to the White House every day. 

I have a vague recollection only of something being said about 
it while I was briefing the President and those around him. 

When I would go over to brief the President every morning, usu- 
ally a considerable number of his staff would come in, and I have 
a vague recollection of someone bringing this matter up. I did not 


bring it up. 


As a matter of fact, it never did come through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and, as I remember it, any principal objection to it was not 
from a military point of view, but from a policy point of view, and 
it was not made by us. 

_ Senator Knowtanp. I would like at this point, General, to ask 
if in your rereading of the letter of that period, of August 26, and 
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in view of the testimony before this committee that Secretary Mar- 
shall believes that Formosa is of strategic value and should not be 
allowed to fall into the hands of the Communists, and you have so 
testified, and you have testified that is the position of the Joint Chiefs, 
General MacArthur has so testified, and indicated that in his judg- 
ment, it was the views of Admiral Radford and other commanders, 
naval, military, and air, just what in that letter of August 26 do 
you believe violates either military, strategic concepts of this country 
or our policy? I am seeking information because, frankly, I read 
it again last night, and I cannot in the light of the testimony see 
how it violates in any way, and how General MacArthur could have 
considered anything other than that he was fully backing up the 
announced policy of the President of the United States, and to 
wondering whether any explanation was given. 

General Braptey. Well, I can only answer I think as to the mili- 
tary part of it, and I don’t believe there has ever been any difference 
of opinion between General MacArthur’s views and the Joint Chiefs’ 
views on the importance of Formosa and desirability of increasing 
their power to resist. I don’t believe there has ever been any differ- 
ence from a military point of view. 

Now as to what is in that speech that is objectionable from a policy 
point of view, I don’t think I am qualified to answer and I think 
you are going to have a witness here who is much more qualified 
than I am and that would be the Secretary of State. 


MENACING SITUATION IN KOREA PRIOR TO WAR 


Senator Know.anp. Now I would like to call your attention, Gen- 

eral, to several paragraphs here. I believe in no case are they taken 
out of context, so I will cite the full reference so it will be available 
to you. 
n the 1st of June 1950, which was 24 days prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, the President of the United States sent a 
message to Congress, and in that message he has this to say, and 
I quote: 

The security of the Republic of Korea is under the constant menace of the 
Communist-dominated regime in North Korea, whose purpose is to destroy 
ihe new republic established after free elections held under the auspices of 
the United Nations. 

This was 24 days before the invasion. General, if there was again 
created a North Korean Communist regime, don’t you believe that the 
Republic of Korea would be under the same menace as indicated by 
the President of the United States 24 days before the current aggres- 
sion took place? 

General Braptey. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Senator Know.anp. I would like to call your attention to a state- 
ment issued by the American Ambassador to Korea, the Republic of 
Korea, issued on June 9, 1950, which was some 15 or 16 days before the 
aggression, and reading from an official State Department document, 
Bulletin of June 26—that is the date on the cover, though the publica- 
tion came out a little before that—and I quote: 

Although the threat of North Korean aggression seems temporarily at least 
to have been successfully contained, the undeniable matériel superiority of North 
Korean forces would provide North Korea with a margin of victory in the event 
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of a full-scale invasion of the Republic. Such superiority is particularly evident 
in the mater of heavy infantry support weapons, tanks, and combat aircraft with 
which the U. 8. S. R. had supplied and continues to supply its Korean puppet. 
It has been aggravated also by the recent Communist successes in China, which 
have increased considerably the military potential of the North, particularly by 
releasing undetermined numbers of Korean troops from the Chinese Communist 
armies for service in Korea. The threat to the Republic will continue as long as 
there exists in the north an aggressive Communist regime desiring the conquest 
and domination of the south. 

Would you not say that the Ambassador to Korea had mace a very 
clear analysis of the dangers confronting the Republic of Korea? 
And that was made on the 9th day of June 1950, some 15 days before 
the aggression. s 

General Brapiey. I would agree that events proved his analysis very 
accurate, 

Senator Know.anp. Would you say, General, in the event of a 
re-creation of a North Korean Communist regime, with a common 
border with a Communist China and a common border with Commu- 
nist Russia, that those same dangers would be inherent in the situation 
as far as the Republic of Korea was concerned ? 

General Braptey. Yes; I think that is so. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN A DIVIDED KOREA 


Senator Knownanp. I call your attention next, General, to the 
Bulletin of the Department of State issued October 2, 1950, in which 
they give the report of the UN Commission on Korea, report to the 
Assembly, which was issued at approximately that time. I am read- 
ing from page 541, and it says: 

The division of Korea by the thirty-eighth parallel, the Commission declares, 
is artificial and unnatural and runs counter to the fervent desires of the whole 
Korean people for unification. 

Would you say that that was a rather clear statement of the prob- 
lems involved in a divided Korea as put out by the United Nations 
Commission ? 

General Braptey. Yes; and I think that explains why our long- 
range policy and the long-range policy of the United Nations is to 
eventually have a unified and free Korea. 

Senator KNow1Anp. General, from the point of view of a compe- 
tent military commander of wide experience, if a cease-fire proposal 
was entertained which permitted the Chinese Communists to merely 
withdraw to the Yalu River and reestablish in effect North Korea and 
its Communist regime, and at the same time the United States and 
the United Nations forces had to withdraw from South Korea, and, 
as far as our forces were concerned back to the United States, would 
you feel that under those circumstances the Republic of Korea would 
be under constant threat of additional aggression ? 

General Brapiey. Well, in the first place, the final decision on that, 
of course, would be political and not military, as you understand. 

Senator Know.anp. I understand. 

General Braptey. Of course, from a military point of view, I 
think we all realize that the same threat as visualized in these various 
documents which you read will still exist. However, this won’t be 
just an isolated instance where they exist. Threats exist in man 
parts of the world, and what we will accomplish, as I see it, we will 
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go back to the same kind of a threat we had at that time. The 
question of decision that is going to have to be reached if this is put 
up to us is whether or not that is acceptable from all angles—political, 
military and so forth—and it is going to involve more than just the 
simple things, that we both withdraw. I think it is going to have 
to have certain other safeguards in at the time, but it may boil down 
to a question of whether or not you accept that or nothing. 

Senator Know.anp. I am merely asking, however, from a military 
point of view, who would be in the most advantageous position. If 
the North Korean regime was re-created north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel and the Chinese Communist forces, which have been in open 
aggression on their side, only withdraw to the Yalu River, are they not 
within a few days’ march in the event they determine on aggression 
again, whereas, if the United Nations forces are pulled back to their 
respective countries and the United States forces are pulled back to 
the United States, from purely a military point of view, is not the 
Communist regime in a much more advantageous position ? 

General Brapitey. Yes; they are there; and they are in many other 
places. Just like in Europe, for example, they have many divisions 
within striking distance of the iron curtain, many more than we 
have, and can get there much quicker than we can. It is one of the 
disadvantages we labor under and one of the advantages they possess 
by operating on interior lines. I don’t think there is any question but 
what from a military point of view they are in a more advantageous 
position to renew the conflict. 


CONCURRENCE OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY POLICY 


Senator KNOwLAnD. My time is rapidly drawing to a close here, 
General, but there is one thing that was raised by—I am not sure 
whether it was Senator Smith or someone else, earlier, I believe 
yesterday. Senator Saltonstall it was I believe—relative to our policy 
as far as complete agreement between the Department of State and 
the Department of National Defense. 

Now, as I read the documents which we have before us, as late 
as, I believe, April 5, there was an indication that there had not been 
a complete understanding on the situation as between the two de- 
partments. 

There were other indications at an earlier period of time. Could 
you explain how it is that at least 10 months after the outbreak of 
hostilities that the Defense Establishment and the State Department 
had not arrived at a common policy in regard to Korea ¢ 

General Braptey. I assume that you are talking about the inability 
to get a political objective ? 

Senator Know.anp. Yes; since you have testified that some of 
these major decisions are going to be political as well as military. 

General Braptey. Well, we have asked for political guidance sev- 
eral times with relation to the thirty-eighth parallel, for example, be- 
cause, unless there is some political reason for not crossing the thirty- 
eighth parallel, then from a military point of view it has no great 
significance, and it is in connection with that general area that we have 
been somewhat at a loss as to whether or not we should or should not 
pay any attention to the thirty-eighth parallel, and as I have brought 
out here before. 
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Senator KNowxianp. One final question. Wasn’t the interpretation 
that General MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff placed on the 
October 7 resolution of the United Nations that it directed him to con- 
solidate all of Korea so there would be a free and independent Korea? 
Wasn’t that your understanding also? 

General Brapiey. Yes. ° 

Senator KNow.anp. On the October 7 directive ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hickenlooper. 


DECISIVENESS OF KOREAN FIGHTING 


Senator HickeNvoorer. General Bradley, there has been repeated 
mention here, and the expression has been used repeatedly, that bomb- 
ing of bases in Manchuria by our Air Corps would not be decisive, and 
I understand the position to be that it would not necessarily be de- 
cisive. I ask you if our present operations in Korea are decisive. 

General Braptey. No. 

Senator HtckeNn Looper. Well, to frame the question, and I am not 
trying to lead up to anything particularly that is to embarrass you 
in any way, but it appears that we are therefore fighting or conduct- 
ing an operation today that is not.decisive and we justify that. 

We fail to justify, or our military and State Department and others 
fail to adopt a policy, which would additionally hurt the Red Chinese 
but we say we fail to adopt it because it is not decisive. 

General Brap.tey. But we don’t say that entirely because it is not 
decisive; we say we don’t want to do it unless we have to because 
it inereases the risks of world war IIT. 

Senator Hickren oorer. Any activity that we take along a military 
line has a tendency to increase the possibility of world war ITI, 
doesn’t it? 

General Brapiery. Yes, sir. 


RUSSIAN-CHINESE TREATY 


Senator Hicken.toorer. Do you believe that Russia will come in 
to help Red China just from the sole moral standpoint of having a 
treaty to defend her against Japan? 

General Brapiey. Well, I don’t think anyone can say positively 
that she will, because I think we all know that she has not always 
kept agreements; but, I guess that is the point you are trying to 
make, that she doesn’t always keep her agreements; however, some- 
times she does. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. The point I am trying to make, which is 
my firm opinion, from what I have heard in the last several years, 
is that Russia will move according to Russia’s own convenience and 
without regard to any moral considerations or relationships with 
any other country. She will either come into this conflict, if she 
thinks it is the proper course for her to pursue, or she will stay out, 
depending entirely on what Russia thinks is to her own interests, 
without regard to any morals or treaty. What is your opinion on 
that? : 

General Braptry. I think there is a lot of justification, Senator 
Hickenlooper; but also there is a question to which I have given 
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considerable attention, and that is, when she gets ready, or approaches 
that time, or even gets in a position where she is willing to accept it, 
isn’t she going to have to consider the value of world opinion to a 
certain extent? 

She has certain Communist cells in all countries, and I think what 
she must do, if she goes into this war, she would like to create condi- 
tions under which it will make it look much more logical that she 
will keep these friendships among the Communist cells in other 
countries. 


CONSIDERING RUSSIAN TIMETABLE 


Senator Hickenwoorrr. I can only judge the future by the past, 
and I call your attention to the fact that Russia was on both sides of 
the Nazi question. When she was in an alliance with Hitler the 
Communists all over the world whooped it up for us keeping out 
of the European thing. When Russia suddenly overnight confounded 
all the Commmunists in the world and broke with Hitler, then the 
Communists immediately changed the party line that very next 
morning and advocated invasion and fighting Hitler. 

Your argument may be valid; I don’t say that it isn’t, but I don’t 
view it that way. I view it that Russia is utterly cold-blooded, 
materialistic, lacking in any spiritual concepts, and that she will move 
when Russia’s best interests in the idea of the Kremlin indicate that 
she should move, and she won’t move until she thinks her best inter- 
ests are served. 

General Brapiey. I don’t like to be argumentative, but in answer 
to your question and in furtherance of my previous answer, as I 
remember it, Stalin made both of those decisions look plausible to 
his followers and tried to justify both of them. I think the more 
ammunition he can get, to get people to see his way of doing it, the 
stronger he is going to be, and I think he will try to create those 
conditions. 

I don’t think any of us knows under what conditions Russia will 
attack or what would bring them into the war. It is just the fact 
that we think it does increase that chance to a certain extent, and 
therefore we don’t want to take it unless we have to. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I don’t want to prolong an argument here, 
because I have some other questions, but Stalin personally approved 
the North Atlantic Charter, and yet he has no hesitancy in the world 
to go against it and defy it and violate all its terms from the moral 
standpoint. 

When I say personally approved it, I mean he signed the document 
approving it. He was not present when it was drawn, but he later 
approved it. 

ow, isn’t it reasonable that if the collapse of Red China is inimical 
or dangerous to Russia’s interests, they might consider it advisable to 
come into the war and start a third world war? 

I mean if Russia considers that the defeat of Red China could be 
prejudicial to her interests in a major way, she might precipitate a 
third world war. Is that reasonable to assume? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir; under one of those conditions in which 
we might think they might depart from their timetable. 
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Senator Hicken.Loorrer. If we go into Manchuria, you feel that 
might step up that danger? 

Generel Baintot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.tooper. Well, if we defeat Red China in Korea— 
and it is Red China that we are fighting now—if Red China collapses 
in Korea, and they surrender or we defeat them seriously to the point 
where it endangers the collapse of Red China, isn’t Russia coming in 
just as quickly because that is a matter of principle? That is, wouldn’t 
the defeat and the loss of face of China be inimical or dis- 
advantageous to the Russian interests ? 

General Brapiey. Yes; it would be disadvantageous to them, but 
I don’t believe anybody would advocate that we call off and that we 
quit trying to defeat China in Korea. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. No; but the point I am trying to make, 

General, in expressing my own thinking, is that we are doing the 
very thing now; we are saying that we are out to defeat the Red 
Chinese in Korea. If the Russians are coming in, — undoubtedly, 
according to my view of the matter at the moment, will come in when 
they think their interests are being prejudiced by the defeat of the 
Red Chinese. 
’ If we defeat them in Korea, it would seem to me to be just as 
much reason for the Russians to precipitate a third world war, because 
of that defeat in Korea, as because of a defeat resulting partially from 
the bombing of supply bases in Manchuria. In other words, it is the 
matter of the broad theory and not the specific place where the attack 
takes place or the destruction takes place, so long as it is not on 
Russian territory. 

General Braprey. I agree with you there is that danger. I think 
the only place I disagree with you is that there is the same likelihood 
as in the other. I think the bombing of Manchuria adds something 
additional to the possibility. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I understand your position, and I do not 
want to labor it any further. I disagree with it because I think on 
the basic theory on which we are going, we are out to defeat the Red 
Chinese. If we defeat them in Korea and they gollenes, it will be 
a defeat for Red China. If we hasten their defeat destroyin 
their bases in Manchuria and thereby contribute to the defeat o 
Red China it is a defeat of the Red Chinese. It is the defeat of 
Red China that appeals to me as a possibly valid argument as to 
why the Russians might come in if they consider their interests to 
be destroyed or depreciated by their defeat; so it seems to me it makes 
no difference whether we defeat them in Korea or contribute to that 
defeat by certain limited action over the border north of the Yalu. 
That is the reasoning or that is the basis that is behind my question. 

I want to correct something I said a moment ago. Someone just 
handed me a note. If I said a moment ago that Stalin had personall 
approved the North Atlantic Pact, I did not mean that at all. 
would like for the record to be corrected. It is the North Atlantic 
Charter in which he said specifically in so many words over his signa- 
ture that he approved. 

Senator Loner. The Atlantic Charter. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I did not mean the pact. It is a totally 
different thing. 
83797—51—pt. 222 
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COMPARING GREEK AND KOREAN SITUATIONS 


Now, mention has been made repeatedly of our action in Greece, and 
that we were-successful there. 

The fact of the matter is that the Greek guerrillas were coming 
over the border from Yugoslavia, from certain other spots in Bulgaria, 
and that they were retiring back to a sanctuary for a long period of 
time. Isn’t that true, General? That is, they were able to cross the 
betider back and forth into Greece and Yugoslavia with comparative 
ease ¢ 

General BrapieEy. Yes. 

Senator Hickrn.oorer. And we spent a lot of time and money and 
a couple of years or so, trying to catch them in the mountains and 
trying to drive them out of Greece. 

I happened to be there during that period. Now, it is my definite 
impression, as far as anything I can read about the matter, that we 
never began to successfully clean them out of Greece, or the Greek 
Army did not, even though they had some 90,000 men to about a 
maximum of 18,000 guerrillas at any one time. We never were able 
to defeat the guerrillas and clean them out of Greece until the sanc- 
tuary, the points across the border where they could go and regroup” 
and get new arms and come back over and fight, was closed to them. 

Now, when Tito closed the border he put up the iron curtain for 
them, and then they were up against it. Their sanctuary was closed 
to them, so that they couldn’t go to a rest camp, regroup, rest and come 
back and fight another day. 

Now am I wrong about that? 

General Braptey. Not completely. The sanctuary in Yugoslavia 
was taken away from them. As far as I know the sanctuary in Albania 
and Bulgaria was not taken away from them. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes, that is very true, but the main sanctu- 
ary where they had a big nation and they could get at least certain 
supplies and a certain haven was really Yugoslavia. 

hen they closed that border to them, we began to have success in 
driving them up against the wall and pocketing them and eventually 
they were cleaned out. 

General Brapiey. But in all justice to the Greeks, I would like for 
the record to show that they had something to do with that too because 
by the time we got to that stage, the Greek Army was in very fine 
shape, they had fine leadership, both junior leadership and senior 
es dt and they had improved their weapons and the Greek Army 
did a much better job. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes, I understand; I do not mean to dis- 
credit the Greek Army, but I also think the record shows that there 
were some 90,000 in the Greek Army operating against a maximum of 
some 18,000 guerrillas, so that one might expect with even reasonable 
efficiency or moderate efficiency that 90,000 should eventually be able 
to do some damage to 18,000 even though the fighting was difficult and 
there was niin warfare. The point I was trying to make is that 
when the sanctuary was closed so that they could not recondition, so 
that they could not regroup, so that they could not go back and re- 
arrange their strategy, so they could not reestablish their liaison with 
the various scattered groups and come back to the attack again, we 
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then began to make rapid progress and the Greek Army did a good 
job of cleaning them out. 


BATTLE AREA CASUALTIES 


Now, General, I had raised the question the other day about our 
losses, that is battle area casualties. 7 am thinking of killed, wounded, 
and missing, and eliminating the delayed statistics which I referred 
to the other day of May 11. I do not mean eliminating them but I 
mean eliminating them from the total question of delayed statistics. 
I wonder if you have our total battle area casualties, that is killed, 
wounded, missing and other battle area casualties as of this day, the 
23d day of May 1951? 

General Braptey. I didn’t understand that I was to get them up 
to this date. They are furnished to your chairman each week and if 
that was understood, that I was to get them up to this date, I am 
sorry. 

pasiee Hickenwoorrr. Well, I asked about it the other day. I do 
not recall whether I specifically said will you furnish them, but I 
asked about it as of the day before yesterday on that date. 

Now we got the nonbattle casualties yesterday, and as I say, I am 
not advocating that this be made public at this moment. 

General Brapitey. Do you want them furnished as of up to date? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I would like them furnished as of up to the 
date of the day they are furnished, if it is tomorrow morning, because 
I understand the reports come in every morning. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. And those lists are filed. 

Now as I say, I am not insisting that those be made public at this 
moment. I do not want to interfere with orderly procedure too much, 
— ; —— for the information of this committee it will be very 
helpful. 

What I want is the total of all casualties. We have the nonbattle 
casualties. Then I would like the total broken into categories killed, 
wounded, missing, and so on, of the battle casualties or battle-area 
casualties. 

General Braptey. You want United States casualties ? 

Senator Hickren.oorrer. Yes, United States casualties. 


DOCUMENTS OF PROPOSED PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Now have you ever seen the text of the proposed peaceful settlement 
negotiations which the State Department submitted to the various 
United Nations and which is the controvery surrounding General 
MacArthur’s armistice proposal that we have talked about so much ? 
Have you ever seen the text ? 

General Brap.ey. I don’t remember whether I have or not. When 
I came back here about the 26th or 27th of March, I tried to catch up on 
what had been going on beforehand and whether or not I saw the 
terms of that I don’t know. It was primarily a State Department 
paper and I can’t remember whether I saw it. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you know whether the Department of 
Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a copy of that official paper 
in their files ? 
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General Brap.ey. I don’t know, sir. It is a State Department paper 
primarily. I don’t know whether we have it or not. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Well, could you have it checked please, 
General, and see? I think it has been asked for perhaps, but in case 
it has not, I would specifically like to have the exact full text of that 
proposal, telling what we pro to the various other United Na- 
tions that we put in as terms of peace proposals to the Red Chinese. 

General Bravery. Begging your pardon, may I suggest that you 
ask that of Secretary Acheson since it is a State Department paper ? 

Wouldn’t that be more appropriate and he could explain it and 
discuss it. I wouldn’t be in any position to discuss it. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I have no objection to that, General, ex- 
cept that I hope it will be in the record now. I would think that the 
State Department or whoever has it could furnish it immediately for 
the record. 

Genera] Braver. It seems like it might be a little bit inappropriate 
for one Department to introduce and discuss a paper of another 
Department when that Department is going to have a chance to present 
it and discuss it. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Except for this point, General: That it is 
a controversial matter in connection with the military action, in con- 
nection with General MacArthur, and certainly it was taken into 
consideration in the military decisions. 

General Braptey. No, sir, not the terms of it. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. No, but the fact that they claim that he 
embarrassed the Commander in Chief by speaking out on his own in 
this matter. 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir, but it wasn’t the fact that he spoke out 
on the terms of the matter. It was the fact that he made a statement 
concerning this matter at a time when he must have known from the 
telegram we sent him that the Government and the United Nations 
had it under consideration. That was the point. 

It wasn’t the terms of the armistice that concerned us. It was the 
fact that he would come out with a pronouncement of his own while 
this was under consideration of his Government. 


MAC ARTHUR’S MESSAGES TO THE ENEMY 


Senator HickEN.oorer. Now, General, let me ask you this question, 
and it is in the nature of a hypothetical question, but I think it is a 
real question. 

Suppose that in answer to General MacArthur’s demand that he 
stop fighting and consider surrender Mao-Tze-Tung had said, “All 
right, i will lay down my arms at this moment and we will have an 
armistice and talk this over.” Would that have disappointed the 
Military Establishment ? 

General Brapiey. I think if he had done all that, that would have 
come well within any terms which we were considering. 

However, if he had offered something less than that, then certainly 
General MacArthur would have had to come back for instruction, 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It has been testified here that on two dif- 
ferent occasions before, General MacArthur demanded a surrender or 
capitulation of some sort or a cease fire or some other cessation, in 
October and September, did he not? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 
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Senator Hicxen.oorrr. Now, in each case it was suggested to him 
that he do that or he was directed or some other approval was given 
by this Government that he do that ; is that correct ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator HickeN.Looper. And he did it on those two occasions. Was 
he ever thereafter instructed not to redemand a surrender of the 
enemy? That is, that our desire was to have the enemy surrender 
or capitulate in some way. Was he instructed that we had withdrawn 
that desire and that it mustn’t be offered to them again? 

General Brapiey. No; I don’t think it would have Bean necessary to 
issue any such instructions, and I don’t think anyone would have 
objected had there been a complete surrender or unconditional 
surrender. 

No one would object to that, because that would come under the 
terms anybody had in mind, but when you take something else, then, 
of course, it would be questionable whether or not it was Government 

olicy. 
May I state again that the Joint Chiefs of Staff weren’t concerned 
about the terms of this thing, whether or not he offered terms in 
Korea, so much as the fact that he jumped the gun, so to speak, and 
made an announcement to them at a time when it was under considera- 
tion here, not the terms. It is the fact that he did it at that time 
that it concerned the three Chiefs of Staff. 


PRECEDENTS IN DEMANDING SURRENDERS 


Senator Hicken.oorrr. Has it been customary in battle from time 
immemorial that a commander who believes that he has the enemy in 
a disspirited state, to either broadcast or send messages or send a flag 
of truce, demanding that the other fellow surrender now or suffer 
heinous losses and catastrophe in the future? 

Haven’t they done that on the field of battle and in campaigns from 
time immemorial ? 

General Braptey. Well, they have done it under certain circum- 
stances ; yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. And wasn’t it a custom in World War II 
and World War I, for the radios to broadcast back and forth that 
the commander of this theater demanded that the enemy surrender ? 

Were not our troops requested to surrender in Italy, repeatedly, 
with propaganda? Wasn’t that done in Germany? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, but that didn’t come with authority 
from the commander, that came as a propaganda, over the radio, and 
Axis Sally and a few others, which I don’t believe anyone recognized 
as an official demand from an opposing commander. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, of course, when we invaded north 
Africa, didn’t we call on the French to surrender, that is, the Vichy 
French? Didn’t our commanders, when we made the landing in 
north Africa, call on them to lay down their arms; and didn’t we carry 
the American flag up over the landing field so that they would see 
that? We sent messages to them to surrender, and not fight the 
Americans? Didn’t we do that there? 

General Brapiey. I expect we did. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Well, I read that we did. 

General Brapiey. I wasn’t there, but I think that is what happened. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. My only point is that it seems to me that 
in military action, from time immemorial, commanders have re- 
peatedly, when they felt the time was auspicious, demanded that the 
other man surrender or that action would be taken. 

General Brap.tey. Senator, had this come on March 15, under favor- 
able circumstances, I think your parallel would hold; but it doesn’t 
quite hold in this ease, because, in this ease, he knew that this thing 
was being considered by the United Nations, and by our Government, 
and I don’t believe it is quite a parallel case to going up and putting 
up a flag on a French field, and so forth, because at that time eneral 
Eisenhower or Gneeral Clark, or none of the rest of them had any 
knowledge that our Government was taking governmental action 
through other channels, so it is not a parallel, as I see it. 

Senator HickenLoorer. General Bradley, isn’t it a fact that is well 
known that our airplanes had been repeatedly scattering leaflets over 
the opposing forces, calling on them to lay down their arms and sur- 
render, and that they would get good treatment, and to come on in? 

Hadn't we been doing that routinely ¢ 

General Brap.ey. an 

Senator HickenLoorer. Were we doing it with the knowledge of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and our Government ? 

General Brap.ey. Yes. 

Senator HickenwLoorer. Well then, is it any different for the com- 
manding general, in keeping with that propaganda which had been 
approved and O. K.’d, is it any different for him merely to send his 
voice out, or send a message out, which is completely in keeping with 
the leaflet dropping propaganda that we had been scattering over 
their troops with great regularity ? 

General Braptey. In my opinion it certainly was, when he knew 
that this thing was pending on a governmental level and was being 
discussed with our allies in the matter. 


CIVILIAN ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS DECIDING MAC ARTHUR’S RECALL 


Senator HickrenLoorer. Now, in any of these meetings which you 
attended beginning in the forepart of April, beginning, I believe, on 
the 5th of April, in connection with the relief of General MacArthur, 
was Secretary Pace of the Army there? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; because he was in Korea and Japan at 
that time. 

Senator Hickrenioorer. Was Secretary Finletter of the Air Force 
there? 

General Braptry. No, sir. I think I have stated the ones present. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Was Secretary Matthews of the Navy 
there ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Hickennoorrr. They are the civilian heads of the three 
branches, are they not? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. You said great concern was expressed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff about General MacArthur endangering the 
civilian control of our military forces. 

It seems strange to me, then, that the civilian heads of the three 
branches were not present at these meetings, when this very vital 
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decision to disrupt the situation, at least temporarily, in the Orient, 
was under discussion. 

General Brapiey. I imagine that Secretary Marshall felt that he 
represented the civilian part of the Defense Department. In addition 
to that, the President might be classified as a civilian, and so might 
Secretary Acheson and Mr. Harriman. 

So that in the discussions at the White House I was the only man 
representing the military position; the other four were not. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Of course, the point I make is that these 
three men were actually the civilian heads of their various depart- 
ments and they do not seem to have been present. So far as I know, 
they were not formally consulted about this very serious thing. 

General Bravtey. I think there is one other point pertinent to the 
question, Senator, and that is that General MacArthur was not under 
the Army Secretary. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I understand that. 

General Brapiey. He is a unified commander under the Department 
of Defense. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Except that he received his directives from 
the Army Chief of Staff. 

General Brapiey. Well, only as executive agent for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Excuse me. How much time do I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. About a minute and a half, Senator. 


BOMBING RACIN 


Senator Hickrenvoorrr. General Bradley, I was trying to go 
through some notes here rather quickly. General Bradley, authority 
was given to General MacArthur at one time to bomb Racin. That 
has been testified to, has it not? 

General Braptey. It has been testified to. I did testify that he was 
given permission twice. 

Senator HickeNn.oorer. Twice. 

General Brapiey. One of the bombings went through, the other 
one, because of weather, had to be diverted to a secondary target. 

Senator HickrenLoorer. Let me ask you this, General Bradley: Do 
you know whether that was during the first couple of months of the 
Korean campaign ¢ 

General Braptey. I think it was somewhere around August or 
September. 

enator Hickrn.oorrr. Yes. Now, do you know or do you have 
any knowledge of whether or not the State Department wrote a most 
vigorous letter of protest, perhaps over the signature of Under Sec- 
retary Webb, to the military or to the Defense Department protesting 
certain of these bombings and, in effect, demanding that they cease? 

General Brapiey. The State Department has always objected to the 
bombing of Rashin because of its being 17 miles from the Russian bor- 
der—17 miles is not a very long space in- which to turn around and 
get back out, and that was their principal objection to it. The objec- 
tion to the bombing of Rashin naturally comes primarily from the 
State Department because you are bordering on a political issue of 
crossing the border into Russia. 
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Senator Hickenwoorrr. So that it was the State Department ob- 
jection that caused the recall of that authorization to bomb Rashin? 
General Braptey. Well, the first time it was done anyway, and 
thereafter, upon their continuous objection to it, the dangers run, 
we didn’t order it—didn’t authorize it more than two times. 
Senator HickenLoorer. You withdrew the authorization ? 
General Braptey. Beg pardon ? 
Bo HickeNn Looper. You withdrew the authorization to bomb 
S 
General Braptey. There were specific authorizations to bomb it 
on those two occasions, I believe. At least your statement is correct 
in substance—we withdrew, in other words, prohibited the bombing 
of Rashin, if you want to put it that way. 
Senator Hicxenwoorrr. Thank you. I have about two more ques- 
tions but I shall wait my turn. 
Chairman Roussetu. Senator Hunt? 
No response.) 
hairman Russet. Senator Cain. 


BRADLEY’S DIARY 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, sir, you can answer this first ques- 
tion if you so wish in one word. Prior to April 5 had anyone in au- 
thority said to you as Chairman of the JCS or to the JCS that con- 
sideration had been given or was likely to be given to the removal of 
General MacArthur from his Far Eastern Command? 

General Braver. Not that I remember. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, from what source did you write 
that completely fascinating and detailed series of stories that I have 
been reading each week iri Life magazine ? 

General Braptey. From what source? 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General Brapiey. From my memory, from notes kept by myself, by 
a diary kept by my aide who went through the war with me, by the 
daily records, and by the daily maps which were kept during the 
whole time. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 

Have I understood you to say that it has been your habit, and is now 
your habit, to maintain a diary within your present headquarters? 

General Brapiey. The girl just outside my office keeps a diary as 
to where I am at various times during the day, and if any telephone 
calls come through the regular line, a note is made of them as to whom 
the call was from. 

Senator Carn. Well, a few minutes ago you said that your diary 
included the names who were in attendance at the Blair House on 
those days just prior to and during the early part of the war. 

General Saiwizy: Yes. When I come back from a conference out- 


side, if I remember it, I give her the names of the people present at 
that time. 

Senator Carn. Well, would that diary, sir, include your own impres- 
sion and résumé of what was discussed at the Blair House conference 
or other conferences? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I do not attempt to dictate that. 
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Senator Cain. Well, it is then fair for me to assume that if in the 
future you as JCS Chairman, or a retired officer of distinction, at a 
later day writes a history of how America became involved in this 
war, you would have to do so largely out of your memory? 

General Brapizy. I wouldn’t have enough information in this case 
to write it. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, however, much all of us in this 
room may disagree on different methods, I just take it to be so that 
everyone of us shares the hope that the aggressors, Red China and 
North Korea, can be forced to stop their aggression, and that Red 
China will withdraw from Korea. 

Do we not all share that latter hope, sir? 

General Brapiey. I think all of us share the hope that this matter 
in Korea may be solved as quickly as possible and we get out of it. 


DEFINING POLICE ACTION 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, late in June the President an- 
nounced that American forces were undertaking a police action in 
Korea. Will you tell me, please, what is a police action, and with 
reference to Korea, when did that police action become a war? 

I am trying to understand this problem, General Bradley, and these 
questions are directed by my very sincere curiosity. 

General Brapiey. I think it might take a Mr. Webster to define the 
two and create a distinction between them. 

We actually went into Korea originally to stop aggression. As 
far as any individual mixed up in that was concerned, it was war 
from the time he entered the conflict until he got out of it. So that 
so far as any individual is concerned, it has always been war. 

From a national point of view, when it ceases to be recognized as a 
police action and becomes a war, I frankly don’t know. 


LIMITED WAR 


Senator Carn. Is it proper to characterize the war in Korea as being 
a limited war, not because it does not involve hundreds of thousands 
of men, as it does, but because it thus far has been restricted to a 
limited fighting area known as Korea? 

Gemeat Braptey. I think you might define it in that way, as a 
limited war, in that it is limited to an area, 

Senator Carn. But a limited war which involves the fighting assets 
and resources of hundreds of thousands of Americans is, in fact, a 
war in every true sense of that word. That would be my impression. 
I merely ask your opinion of it, sir. 

General Brapiey. Well, I think that someone might question 
whether technically or not it was a war, because corny ngress 
declares war, and I don’t believe Congress has declared a war in this 
case. 


ACT OF CONGRESS TO DECLARE WAR 


Senator Carn. That is a modest understatement, sir. I have a 
question to that point, and I ask it because I am a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, and as such I am extremely and daily 
conscious that the general public is in part apathetic to the Korean 
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conflict, in part it is uncertain about the meaning of that Korean 
conflict, and in part is still laboring under the misinformation that 
Ameriea is engaged in a police action. 

As a Member of the Senate, I should like to assume my full respon- 
sibility for helping to conclude officially what was undertaken un- 
officially last June, and because of that feeling, sir, will you tell me 
what factors in this modern day in which we live must be present 
before the United States should interest both the executive and the 
legislative branches of our Government and all of the people of our 
Republic in the Korean War by declaring war on the enemies who 
seek to destroy your country and mine? 

General Brapiey. Well, the question of when you declare war in 
this case, how you do it, and how you explain to the people the exact 
nature of it, I don’t know. 

I think that when we went into this everyone was agreed that it 
was a necessary action. I think that was explained to the people 
pretty much; but since China has entered into it, I think there is 
more confusion in their minds as to just what we are up against. 

Now, if we are agreed that we should continue it, that is one thing; 
and I think it is up to the leaders of the people, the leaders of the 
community, to educate the people as to what we are up against. May- 
be we are avoiding a third woeld war by being here. 

Personally, I think we are doing a great deal toward avoiding 
a third world war. But whatever it is, I think it is up to the leaders 
of the various communities and the country to explain what we are 
trying to do. 

That is the only way the people will understand, and if we can 
get out of Korea entirely cod just pull out and come home, IT think 
it is within the power of our Government to do that, if that is the 
will of the people to do it. 

Senator Carn. Well, General Bradley, ever since I, for example, 
first understood the mission which took our forces and allied forces 
in Korea, I have been in support of that conflict. The only reason 
I ask questions is out of my deep concern and hope that we can 
find a course of action which is designed to conclude what all of us 
undertook so willingly last June. 

Now, sir, if we were to declare war against our enemy Red China, 
it would not necessarily follow that American forces would auto- 
matically become involved on the mainland of China? 

General Brapiey. Ground troops, no. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. It might very well be a case similar to that 
of Spain, against which we declared war in order to win a victory, 
which certainly was won completely short of any attempt on the part 
of the United States to invade the mainland of Spain; that-is correct. 
is it not, sir? 

General Braptry. That is correct; and if you would declare war 
on Communist China, I would assume and hope that you would 
allow the military authorities to fight it according to their best judg- 
ment and the facilities at hand. 

Senator Cain. And were we to declare war on Red China it would 
be, I presume, the thought of the military that their objective and 
their mission was to drive the aggressor out of Korea and restore 
cect to a free, independent, self-controlled status, am I correct, 
sir 
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General Braptey..Yes, and I think they would probably then feel 
that you wanted them to take such additional risks as might be 
involved in some other actions to accomplish that end. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 






BRADLEY'S RELATIONSHIP TO NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


General Bradley, permit me to ask what is your relationship, as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the National Security Coun- 
cil, and to the President of the United States. 

General Brapiey. I sit in with the National Security Council, not 
as a member of it, but am present at their meetings when I am avail- 
able, and sit next to the Secretary of Defense, and help present the 
Defense Department’s views to the National Security Council. 

So far as the President is concerned, I usually carry to him the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I keep him informed 
of the military situation. 

I used to go over every morning except Sunday, and sometimes on 
Sunday, to brief him on the situation, but as the thing became quieter 
to the extent that there were not so many great dangers of our being 
driven out, like there were in the old days of the Pusan beachhead, 
that was reduced to three times a week, and now I usually brief the 
President on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and if I have to 
miss it, as Iam this afternoon, I send someone else to do it for me. 

Senator Carn. Do you go, may I ask, to the President and the 
National Security Council by invitation or by sufferance, call it what 
you will, or do you go by virtue of a statutory right? I ask that 
question partly, sir, because we designed the National Security Act 
in 1947, and if there are omissions in it, if there are weaknesses in 
it, should you care to reflect on them, this is a committee that would 
be sympathetic to your views. 

General Brapiry. Frankly, I don’t know whether I sit there by 
statutory right or by custom. I know I always go, and if I cannot 
go, someone else goes in my place, some other military man. 

Senator Cain. Thank you, sir. 

General Brapiey. I am not too sure; I would have to look it up 
as to whether, as I say, it is by statute or by custom; I am not sure. 

Senator Carn. Well, this question will help a little bit. By what 
means would you, as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, get 
to either the President or to the Security Council, if, by way of argu- 
ment, the Secretary of Defense denied a recommendation which you 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed to be fundamental to your 
Nation’s security ? 

General Braptey. Any oe coming up before the National Secur- 
ity Council, which has military implications, is referred to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for remark. 

We comment on the paper, and it goes back to the National Security 
Council. Whether or not the Secretary of Defense agrees with it, it 
goes to the Council, and when it appears in the meeting, and is con- 
sidered, the Secretary of Defense presumably could object to it, and 
state a different point of view, but I would be there to present the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff view, which is there in writing, and I could expand 
on the paper if necessary, and I have done so at various meetings. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 
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COMPARING MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF 1941 AND 1951 


Because we are addressing ourselves to both war and peace, would 
you briefly describe the major differences between the status of our 
American Military Establishment today in 1951, and what that com- 

arable status was 10 years ago in May of 1941, just a few months be- 
Soon Pearl Harbor? 

I ask this question, sir; because it is my impression we have today 
the atom bomb; we didn’t have that 10 years ago; we have allies today 
we didn’t have 10 years ago; we have an organizational plan in 
Western Europe that we did not have 10 years ago; we have facilities 
not at our disposal 10 years ago, and yet today we are more frightened, 
I take it, than we were 10 years ago; and I would like your view as to 
our status of preparedness today. 

General Brapiey. Well, as far as our own country is concerned, as 
you say, we have what I consider, in my opinion, a better organiza- 
tion; we have a Department of Defense; we have an organized legal 
Joint Chiefs of Staff where we do joint planning, hie we did not 
have 10 years ago, in the same sense, that it was more or less haphazard. 

It is true we got together and planned with the Navy from time to 
time, but there was not that constant contact between the services. 

At that time the Air Force was part of the Army, of course, and that 
was coordinated, but the coordination between those two and the 
Navy was not on the very firm basis that it is today. 

As you say, we did not have allies, and we did not have the relation- 
ship already established, which we have today. For example, the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization, the heads of the military estab- 
lishments of these 12 countries or the 11 countries, because Iceland 
has no military, and the ministers of defense, are on understanding 
terms. We know what each of us is thinking about, so that relation- 
ship has been established. 

e have troops in Europe so that we are working together not only 
on a planning level, but on a troop level, holding us together. 

As you say, we have the atom bomb, and the ability to deliver it 
anywhere in the world. 

As you well might understand, there is a difference, however, on 
the other side, and that is that 10 years ago—maybe if you want to 
go back 11 or 12 years ago—but even 10 years ago, the people who 
were our friends in Europe then, and are now, had a much stronger 
security force than they have today. 

France, England, and some of the other countries, had a very con- 
siderable military capability, so that they furnished, in a way, an 
outline or an outpost of defense for us. 

Today, because of the drain on them during the war, both militarily 
and industrially, they find themselves in a much worse condition, so 
that they do not furnish that first line of defense that they were 
capable of furnishing in those days, so to that extent we are very 
much worse off than we were 10 years ago. 


PREDICTING RUSSIA’S MOVES 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, sir, I happen to believe that the 
time has come when America and her allies ought to defeat our ene- 
mies at this time. 
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I have believed for quite a long time, at least since we got into 
Korea, that we ought to assume and carry out any of the risks and 
hazards that were involved. Against that feeling and because of a 
question I have just asked you, I should like to say this: 

In your opening statement in page 1919 you said this, and I would 

uote it: 
' “They”—with reference to the Communists—“are apt students of 
military power and fully realize that although we”—I suppose you 
are referring to the United States and our allies—“‘are not prepared 
to deliver any ultimatum, we could hurt them badly if they attacked 
us or our friends.” j 

Then you went on nt to say—and this to me is the most 
pregnant comment of all I have heard in these last several weeks: 

They also know that with our potential and the strength of our allies, in the 
long run they could not win a war with a United States that is alert and con- 
tinuously prepared. 

Against that strong statement, made by you on the first day of your 
appearance, I want to ask you this question: If you have sound reason 
to believe that the Communists feel as you have said they feel, why 
then, sir, do you and others seem to feel so strongly that Russia is 
likely to enter the Korean war if all we and our allies do is to attempt 
to defeat our principal enemies? 

General Braptzy. Well, I think that might be a reasonable deduc- 
tion. However, as I have said before, I don’t think anyone can pre- 
dict just what Russia will do, and if she sees she cannot attain her 
ends by other means, I think she is going, in my opinion she will 
eventually resort to war unless she is convinced that she can’t have 
even moderate successes, that she wouldn’t start it. 

Now Stalin indicated on several occasions during the war that he 
realized the importance of industrial production, and I think that is 
one of the things that acts as a deterrent today. He realizes we have 
so much more production than he has. 

However, I don’t think that that precludes war at all. If it did, I 
don’t think that they would be taking all the gestures toward war that 
- have, and they might be willing to risk defeat. 

‘he trouble of it is, as I see it, in any war today whether you win it 
or lose it, you lose in the long run because of the terrible destructive- 
ness of war. ; 

Senator Carin. Well, that is what you said in this statement, that a 
war would result in an eventual victory on our side, but a total victory 
for no one at all. 

General Bradley, we are all going on assumptions, Certainly I am 
among those who respect your views and give them deep thought and 
consideration. In the present question I feel a difference with some 
of rae attitudes. My assumption is this: That if the Allied Nations 
will undertake to conclude and do it with vigor, what they undertook 
last June, that Russia is likely to be so convinced of its inability to 
win any total war with us that it will become much more reasonable 
in the future than it has been in the past. Is that among other assump- 
tions which could be made validly? 

General Braptey. I think so, and that is why we have come to you 
and advocated a military-aid program, North Atlantic Treaty, be- 
cause we hope that we can get so strong that we will do and accom- 
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plish just what you say. We will discourage her to the point where she 
will be more reasonable and not start a war. 

Senator Carty. The only difference at the moment between us, for 
example—and you are a man of much greater experience than I—is 
that you don’t think today we have the collective force necessary to 
accept the challenge which we did accept last June, or to carry out 
the challenge which we accepted last June. 

General Brapiey. We accepted a limited challenge, it is true, with 
the hopes that it would be limited to Korea and would not develop into 
a world war. We did it so we wouldn’t have one appeasement lead to 
another one and make war inevitable. 

My statement here was that I didn’t think we were in a position to 
issue an ultimatum, because to make an ultimatum good you must have 
the apparent power to carry out what you are going to threaten them 
with, and right now I doubt we have the power to carry out that in 
giving an ultimatum. ‘ 

Chairman Russeww, Gentlemen, they are having a record vote over 
in the Senate. I would like to know what the pleasure of the com- 
mittee is with respect to it. 

Senator Morse. I move we recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Chairman, I, for example, will be through with 
my allotted time in just a few minutes. 

Chairman Russety. You have five minutes, Senator Cain. 

Senator Knowtanp. How about voting and coming back? 

Chairman Russeiu. That is rather difficult to do, but suppose I 
suggest, unless I hear objection, that we recess, vote, and reassemble 
here as quickly as possible so that Senator Cain at least can conclude 
his time. 

Senator Cary. And it was my understanding that the general was 
willing to remain for a longer time this afternoon in hopes that we 
could conclude with him. 

Chairman Russewy. Yes, we probably will be able to have some other 
Senator question, but there are circumstances that we will have to 
recess at 5 o’clock. 

(Short recess. ) 

Chairman Russe... All right, gentlemen, we will resume. 

Senator Cain, you have five more minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, on yesterday you stated additional 
troops from our allies were badly needed in Korea. 

May I ask if you have taken this question up officially with the 
National Security Council, or with the President, and how insistent 
has the JCS been that our allies ought to make additional contribu- 
tions to the Korean conflict ? 

General Braptry. I don’t remember the last time we discussed this 
with the State Department. 

These approaches to other governments, of course, were made 
through the State Department, that being the normal chanel of com- 
munication between governments; so we have taken it up with them 
from time to time. 

I don’t remember the last date we discussed it. I suppose it has 
been some time now since we have discused the various phases of the 
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different nations that have troops in process of getting them ready. 

Senator Cain. You are teaching me something, General. I under- 
stand you to say that the channel, with reference to this question of 
additional troops from our allies, is between the Defense Department 
and the State Department ? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. It does not go through the National Security Council, 
or the President ? 

General Brapiey. No. 


COMMITMENTS OF UN PARTNERS 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, on yesterday you said that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had recommended, in months gone by, that any self- 
contained units of about a thousand men could be usefully employed 
in Korea. 

We know that only a handful of nations, aside from the United 
States and South Korea, have made any ground force contributions 
to Korea, up to this time. 

Do you happen to know, as a military man of great distinction, of 
any free member of the United Nations which is not able to equip, 
supply and maintain a thousand men in the field 

eneral Braptey. Well, I don’t know of any of them that couldn’t 
maintain a thousand at home, but the equipping, transporting and 
supplying at a great distance from home, of a Sct of a thousand 
men, in addition to their other commitments—there may be some of 
them that are not able to do that. 

For example, several of the South American countries offered forces 
in a strength of, say, a platoon or company; and it is pretty hard to 
set up a supply line for one platoon, or a company, over seven or 
eight thousand miles, as you can understand. It is a big problem, and 
that involves much more effort than maintaining a considerably larger 
number at home. 

So, I think you would have to say—what countries are capable, 
rather, not capable of supporting a thousand men, five or ten thou- 
sand miles from home, with the other things involved in it; and there, 
you get into a little bit more effort. 


TROOP ROTATION 


Senator Carn. I share a concern with many Americans as to what 
we can anticipate should we become engaged in a larger war at a 
later date, which we both hope never comes. 

The other day, General Bradley, you mentioned that any marine 
who has suffered two wounds is rotated back home. 

What such standard, if any, does the Army and the Air Force have / 
Now that we have a rotation system, how long, on the average, are 
men required to remain in action before being returned to the United 
States ? 

General Braptey. I have to be unable to answer these questions, 
Senator, but that is so much more appropriate a question to General 
Collins or the people involved? They could answer it outright, and 
I don’t know, because, you see, it comes outside my province. 
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UN POLITICAL GUIDANCE 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. ; 

The last question at the moment, if I may—you stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that the JCS and the unified command, if I understood it, 
would deeply appreciate some political guidance from the United 
Nations. 

I want to ask, General Bradley, what you meant by that, because | 
have assumed all along that you have had sufficient political guidance 
from the day we first entered Korea to satisfy anyone’s requirements. 

General Braptey. Well, we have had political guidance, except 
that there has been some — as to whether or not politically we 
should cross the thirty-eighth parallel in these present operations. 

From a military point of view, as I have said, the thirty-eighth 
parallel means nothing, but we realize politically it may have a lot 
of significance. And that is why we would have liked to have some 
guidance along that area, which has not been given to us as yet by 
the United Nations. 

As I say, I think I can partly understand it, because that is mixed 
up in any armistice terms that you would propose. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Carn. How do you reconcile that doubt to which you have 
just addressed yourself, concerning the thirty-eighth parallel, with 
the mission originally given our Supreme Commander to repel and 
force the enemy out of Korea? 

General Brapieyr. I believe most of us realize, and I know General 
MacArthur recognized, that he had a new situation on his hands when 
the Chinese came in. 

So that we have changed his directive, his military directive, now 
so that it does not include the driving of the Chinese and North 
Koreans out of all of Korea. He does not have that military mission 
at the present time. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Carn. General Bradley, I have 60 seconds remaining, 
I have just been advised. I want to make my own feeling about Gen- 
eral MacArthur clear and see to what extent you agree. 

With reference to the removal of General Douglas MacArthur, my 
own individual view is this: 

Last June the free nations resolved to crush and repel the enemy 
from Korea. The free nations selected General ur to under- 
take that assignment. Until the Red Chinese entered the war the 
free nations and General MacArthur, so far as I am able to determine, 
were in cz agreement that the mission should be carried out. 
After the Red Chinese entered the war, General MacArthur continued 
to believe in the United Nations’ mission and asked for authority to 
carry it out. On the other hand, the United Nations decided to 
change the mission from repelling the enemy to resisting the enemy. 
General MacArthur, therefore, had to be removed for he did not 
believe that the UN change in plan was in the best interests of the 
United States. 

Now, this happens to be my conclusion. Do you consider there is 
some validity in it, sir, in terms of complete frankness? 
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General Braptey. Yes, but I wouldn’t completely agree with it, 
if I may suggest, because I don’t agree that General MacArthur was 
relieved because he disagreed on policy. He was relieved because he 
carried it to the people and not through the channels to the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Well, we are getting down a little slim in our 
attendance, and I will have to check this list to see just where we go 
from here. 

Senator McMahon ? 

Senator Fianpers. Here he is. 

Chairman Russet. Senator McMahon, you just about lost your 


lace. 
. Senator McManon. Well, I am very happy about that. I do know 
how General Bradley feels about it. 


JAPANESE MILITARY EFFORT IN CHINA 


General, I will make you feel as good as possible by telling you 
that I will take 3 or 4 minutes. 

General, I have done a little research on the Japanese military effort 
in China, and I would like to read it in the record. 

The magnitude of the Japanese military effort in China throws 
some light on what the United States might expect if called upon to 
fight on the Chinese mainland. 

en the Shanghai expedition started on July 7, 1937, the Chinese 
Nationalists had 30,000 troops in the Shanghai area. The initial Jap- 
anese force numbered 10,000; by late autumn of 1937 the Nationalists 
had 450,000 troops in this area and the Japanese had 250,000 troops. 

In the first 77 days of the Shanghai expedition the Japanese caliaed 
73,000 casualties. 

At the beginning of the year 1937 the Japanese had 250,000 troops 
in China; by 1940 they had 1,694,000 troops there; at the time of the 
— surrender in 1945, their total armed forces in China were as 

ollows: 

Manchuria, 700,000; North China, 300,000; Central China, 750,000 ; 
South China, 123,000; and Formosa, 200,000. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINA 


Another thing, General, I would like to take advantage of my time 
for is to read into the record a statement taken from the Washington 
Post editorial of today as follows: 

“Even the dullest traveler knows why Chiang Kai-shek was kicked 
out. Colonel McCormick was reported as follows during his trip 
to a Far East, according to the Associated Press of November 22, 
1947: 

“*The Chiang Kai-shek government,’ he said, ‘cannot put down an 
insurrection which “is falsely called a Communist insurrection.” 
Although Communist-backed, it is still a bona fide insurrection against 
a government which is little more than an agency of the Soong family.’ 

“It was only later that for political or war-mongering purposes the 
Acheson-haters and anti-Trumanites discovered otherwise. We even 
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find Colonel McCormick’s Washington outlet last week discoursing 
on ‘Why We Lost China,’ not why Chiang Kai-shek lost it. Actually 
the American people are being made to think China must have been 
an American possession.” 

Now I wanted those two things in the record. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FAR EAST AND EUROPE 


General, after all, this whole disagreement in policy between Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the Government has a familiar ring to me. I 
was not in official life, but I remember that during the war years 
there was a great controversy over where our primary efforts should 
be made between the Far East war with Japan and the European 
conflict. 

As I recollect—and I think it will be borne out by the facts—Gen- 
eral MacArthur at that time as a theater commander entreated the 
Defense Department—which was the War Department of that day, 
to make the Far East the primary theater of conflict, and to make the 
European conflict the secondary center of interest, of our interest. 
Does that accord with your recollection ? 

General Brapiey. I have been told that, Senator McMahon, but I 
was not in Washington at that time. I was in the European theater, 
and my knowledge of that is only hearsay. 

Senator McMaHon. Would it be, General, an imposition for you to 
direct some research in the files of your Department for the purpose 
of finding out whether what I have stated is a fact concerning General 
MacArthur during that time. I am not criticizing him for it. He was 
the theater commander then, he never ceased to be a theater com- 
mander. He naturally wanted the most that he could get in his 
theater. Would it be impossible to summarize that information ? 

General Brapiey. I do not think so; most of the information will 
have to come from General Marshall himself, I expect, because during 
that time he was on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and was in a position to 
know what the recommendations were. 

I say, he is the best source of information, but I will try to find 
anything in the records, which Ican. We can do that. 

enator McManon. I think a memorandum containing and com- 
bining the cables and the communications that came from General 
MacArthur during those years in which, I understand, he insisted on 
the fact that the Far East should be the primary theater of conflict 
would be useful as illustrating the fact that we are really now engaged 
in a discussion of the old controversy of which must have our primary 
interest, the east or the west. 


THEATER COMMANDER'S VIEWPOINT 


There is just this one more thing. I do not think enough attention 
has been paid to a couple of sentences in General MacArthur's message 
of January 10, which has been described as the gloomy message from 
the General. I can understand why he should feel gloomy about the 


situation at that time, because, after all, he had had such high hopes to 
get the boys home by Christmas, and here he was talking about an 
evacuation, and so his attitude is easy to understand. 
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In the course of this January 10 message, he said this: 


In the absence of overriding political considerations, under these conditions the 
command should be withdrawn from the peninsula just as rapidly as it is feasi- 
ble tactically to do so. If, on the other hand, the primary political interests 
of the United States in the Far East lies in holding a position in Korea and thus 
pmning down a large segment of the Chinese military potential, the military 
course is implicit in political policy and we should be prepared to accept any 
attendant hazard to Japan’s security and whatever casualties result. 

I have just read that part of it for the background for this, which 
I want to emphasize : 

The issue involves a decision of highest national and international importance, 
far about the competence of a threater commander guided largely by incidents 
affecting the tactical situation developing upon a very limited field of action, 
and really boils down to the question of whether or not the United States intends 
to evacuate Korea, 

I call your attention particularly to that, General, because I think it 
is important once again to emphasize in this record what I think you 
have pointed out, and what General MacArthur himself has pointed 
out; namely, that he was a theater commander, with a theater com- 
mander’s viewpoint. 

That bears that out, does it not? 

General Brapey. Yes, sir; I think it does, because he says on the 
other hand, if the over-all political considerations and the political 
interests of the United States in the Far East require it, then we would 
take a different view of it. 


CONFIDENCE IN BRADLEY AND JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator McManon. I just thought that we cannot emphasize that 
point too much. 

General, I think that concludes my questioning, and I want to thank 
you very much indeed for your courtesy. 

I want to commend your testimony before this committee. It has 
been the reflection of your own inner character and your frankness. 
I want to take this opportunity to say that although there may be 
some who have said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Bradley 
have lost their confidence, I want to say to you, sir, that I believe that 
you have the confidence of the American people, which you merit as 
much as any American that ever lived. I t nk you, sir. 

General Braptey. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russe.i. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I just came in. May I be passed 
in favor of Senator Flanders ? 

Chairman Russetx. By unanimous consent that may be done. 

Senator Srennis. I will go before the docket then. 

Chairman Russe. I will be glad to submit it. 

Senator Srennis. Proceed. 

Senator FLanpers. Would I come normally next in line? 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Lodge would come next. 

Senator Loner. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Flanders. 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD KOREAN WAR 


Senator Fianpers. General, I feel it necessary to pursue a little bit 
further one of the thoughts that was in my mind this morning. I am 
making the assumption that the military plan is to fight back and forth 
somewhere near the border, somewhere near the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and - do it more or less indefinitely. Now, is that a reasonable assump- 
tion 

General Brapiey. I think, Senator, it would depend entirely on 
your definition of “indefinitely.” We hope, as I have stated here man 
times before, that by these operations going on now—and by “now, 
we can’t every well define it as to length of time, because it depends on 
how long it takes to convince the Chinese that they cannot be success- 
ful there—but as a result of these operations going on now, we should 
reach a state where some kind of negotiations and settlement would 


> 


be pecs. 

Senator Fianpers. Isn’t the situation at least unusual, militarily 
speaking. Wouldn’t normally we be expected, other things being 
equal and old-fashioned former conditions being duplicated to some 
extent, wouldn’t we be expected to put in more men and more materials 
and work the thing through to a military conclusion, so far as Korea 
itself is concerned, the whole territory ? 

General Brapiey. That might be considered a normal way to do it, 
although we have done it differently in the past. We have fought wars 
where we did not commit our whole national effort. We might 
have another one here that would not require the whole national effort. 

Senator FLanpers. Althought it is a little bit different, is it not, 
more or less restraining ourselves from putting out our whole national 
effort ? 

This thing to my mind, General, has some serious connotations. It 
adds to our civil difficulties. You spoke a while back about our respon- 
sibility for educating the people of the country or taking leadership in 
their understanding it, but it 1s in itself an unusual thing to explain to 
people, particularly if it is a bit dubious to the teacher. 

Now, I think that there is a great deal of importance to this un- 
usualness, which shows up on the side of our controls, for instance. 
There is no question but what in the heat of an all-out war it is 
possible to submit to controls, to enthusiastically support them, as we 
did during most of the period when we had controls in the Second 
World War. 

But this is not the kind of climate, this kind of war does not produce 
the kind of climate which gives any vitality to the people in their ac- 
ceptance of civilian hardships, and so on. I wish that we could 
have some clearer picture of what we are doing and why we are doing 
it that we could sell to people, make them support enough so that 
they could support controls heartily. They don’t and, as I see it, can’t 
in view of the vagueness of this war. 

General BrapLtey. May I comment on that, sir? 

Senator Fianpers. I made the observations in the hope that you 
would. 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

Well, as to the latter point—I think the people might be given to 
understand, if it is possible, that these controls and the materials that 
the Defense Department are having to buy, and the large forces we 
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now have in being are not all to fight the war in Korea. They are pri- 
marily, as I see it, to strengthen our over-all security position. It is 
true that some of this is being used up in Korea and it was the ag- 
gression in Korea which waked us up to the fact that we had better get 
busy and raise these forces and buy this equipment and establish these 
industrial lines. But they are not just solely to fight the war in Korea. 

As a matter of fact, a great portion of them are going to a state 
of preparedness to act as a deterrent to war elsewhere and to get ready 
and help us to be ready to meet it if it does come. And I think if what 
you say is correct, maybe we have not explained it properly to the peo- 
ple. ‘These sacrifices they are being asked to make are not solely to 
fight the war in Korea but to better our security position and be able 
to deter war and defend our freedom. 

Senator Franpers. I think what you are saying is pertinent and 
should be understood and should be talked and explained. But some- 
how this vague sort of an affair over in Korea does make people wonder, 
I judge from my correspondence, as to whether there is any decisive- 
ness of the whole military and diplomatic picture anywhere. I think 
we are undergoing an unusual experience. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE UN 


General Brapury. Yes, sir. And, as I understand it, you are a be- 
liever in the United Nations. 

Senator Fianpers. I am decidedly so. And I supported it not only 
when we went in on June 25 or 26, or whenever it was, but I support 
our being there now with all my heart and soul. 

General Braptey. The point I was going to make is: I believe in the 
United Nations. I haven’t lost faith in their being able to accomplish 
things in the future. I think it is too early to become discouraged 
with them. But, as you say, we are in there on United Nations action, 
and I think the actions we take in Korea must meet the approval of 
the other members of the United Nations and must not be taken on 
a unilateral basis. 

This is the first time we have had a United Nations field command 
and a United Nations commander, and I think we should be very 
careful to preserve the set-up of such a command and the prerogatives 
of a commander, and make it as effective as possible, and do anythin 
we can to keep from breaking up a United Nations command an 
discouraging them from taking United Nations action in the future. 

Senator Fianpers. Let me say, General Bradley, that I think there 
is at least a modicum of wisdom in what you are saying. I am 
through, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Fulbright? Senator Tobey? Sena- 
tor Sparkman. 

Senator SparkMAn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. 

| Deleted. | 


MILITARY MISSION ON FORMOSA 
Senator Stennis. Now you have a military mission there, on For- 


mosa, as I understand it. 
General Braptey. Yes. 
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Senator Stennis. And we are sending trained men in, officers to 
train them. 

General Bravery. Yes, sir: we are sending in men to supervise the 
distribution of supplies and to help them supervise the training. 

Senator Stennis. Now you must have had some report on them then 
in addition to the September 1950 report. Did you send a new m's- 
sion back in there to look the situation over before you sent these new 
men in there to train them? That is my point? 

General Brapiey. Well, we strengthened the attaché’s staff on For- 
mosa as one means of getting information, and we did not have a 
mission but we secured approval to strengthen the military attaché’s 
in numbers, and that was the only step we could take until this mili- 
tary mission was approved, and that has only been over there a month 
or two, and I have not seen any report from them yet as to what has 
been accomplished. 

As a matter of fact it is a little bit early for them to accomplish 
anything other than to get organized. 

Senator Stennis. What is the size of that mission that is there 
now ¢ 

General Brap.ey. I don’t remember the size of it. It is a consider- 
able-sized mission, both officers and enlisted men. 

Senator STENNIs. Of course it hasn't been there long enough to get 
any results—just 30 days. 

General Brapiey. Just from memory, | think the size of that, the 
total size of the mission is somewhere between four and five hundred, 
but that is not an accurate figure. 

Senator Stennis. Now, did you cover the point as to whether or 
not you considered it safe for those troops to leave Formosa now, con- 
sidering Formosa as on the defensive, do you consider it safe for them 
to leave Formosa and come over and do battle in Korea 4 

General Braptey. Well, that is a questionable matter; right at this 
minute, the concentration of Communist troops opposite Titenenn is 
not too formidable. It was, a year ago. It has been increased at the 
present time, and there are still a lot of troops in South China, but 
not on the coast opposite Formosa. 

It wouldn’t take too long to assemble them there, but whether or 
not China could invade Formosa, with our fleet there, is questionable. 
It would take a bigger effort, in other words, than they have con- 
centrated there rig it now. 

I don’t mean to say they couldn’t invade Formosa. I think that 
under the present circumstances, they would have to make a consider- 
able build-up of the Communists to invade Formosa successfully, with 
the troops that are there. 

The trouble has been, heretofore, that a lot of the men on Formosa 
were not equipped, they did not have transportation to move around 
rapidly, so that their reserves were not mobile, and they did not have 
air. 

| Deleted. | 

I think the stronger we make the people on Formosa, the greater 
confidence they will have, and the better they will be able to move their 
reserves, that will make Formosa that much more secure. 

Senator Stennis. Well, there has been so much agitation about 
using the troops on Korea, and I suggested, myself, on the floor of 
the Senate, one time—— 


a err as 
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Chairman Russet. You mean, Formosa ? 

Senator Stennis. I mean, using them in Korea, or in the war, at 
least. 

General Braptey. Using the troops from Formosa, in Korea? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; and after I became better informed on it, 
why, I had more doubt about it; and as I understand, there is still 
doubt in your mind about the feasibility and advisability of using those 
troops, as of now ¢ On the Korean Peninsula ? 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Stennis. That is the point I wanted to get your opinion on 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Gillette ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Brewster? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russevy. General, that concludes the second round of 
questioning. 

It was my purpose to recess this committee not later than 5 o’clock. 
It is now 20 minutes to 5. 

I do not wish to ask any Senator to have his time of questioning 
interrupted. 

For my part, I have no questions on my third round, so, I will ask 
again, what is the pleasure of the committee? I don’t desire to in- 
terrupt any Senator 

Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Lodge. 

Senator Loner. I have no further question to ask, but I would like to 
say that at the appropriate time I would like to make a motion that 
when the next witness is heard, that the time limit on questioning be 
15 minutes, but there be no limit on the number of rounds. 

Chairman Russeu.. Senator, I do not think we should undertake 
to pass upon that issue here. 

I take it that you do not object if we carry it over? 

Senator Lopee. I simply bring that up so the members can be 
thinking about it, sir. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussevL. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senatotr Hicken.ooper. I do not want to go ahead, out of my turn. 
I have about three questions that I did not complete with General 
Bradley, and I can easily finish them well before 5 o’clock. 

I can do that, if you are in a hiatus here, now; but I dont want to 
inject myself before anyone else’s turn. 

Chairman Russei.. I think that will be most cooperative in help- 
ing us to conclude. 

vf there is no objection, I will recognize you to ask those questions. 


ESTIMATING ENEMY CASUALTIES 


Senator Hickren.oorer. General Bradley, we have seen statements 
of the losses of the Red Chinese, and they have been in very stagger- 
ing numbers. As I recall the casualties of the Red Chinese and the 
North Koreans number way up in the hundreds of thousands—700,000 
or 800,000. 
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How do we arrive at those figures?’ How do you know what their 
casualties are ? 

General Braptey. Well, in a lot of cases, they are estimates, Senator 
Hickenlooper. : 

For example, the casualties reported by the Air Force are usually 
reported as a result of pictures taken at the time. You know, when 
any plane, like a fighter plane, goes down and strafes, or gets in 
combat with hostile planes, and shoots it, they are automatically 
taking movies of the thing while it is happening; so when they analyze 
those pictures they get a pretty good idea of what they hit; and the 
planes following take pictures also and get a pretty good idea of the 
number that are lying out on the snow. 

Now, we must realize that those estimates are, in some cases, probably 
big, and in some cases, probably small. I would like to cite one 
example. I mean this as an extreme; but last year they came in 
and reported, in one case, where they killed 72, where they hit a 
column. We took that ground the next day and counted approxi- 
mately 1,000. That was an extreme the other way. They have over- 
estimated in some cases, and certainly I think that was one case in 
which it was underestimated. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. The thing that bothers me is when we 
retreat, it is very difficult to count the number of casualties, because 
we are retreating away from the ground where the casualties exist. 
How do you know how many wounded they have? 

What is our basis for estimating those casualties? 

I am merely trying to test whether or not we are getting any kind 
of accurate information as to their casualties, based on any actual 
count, or whether it is merely guesswork. 

General Brapiey. They are not altogether guesses. They come from 
these pictures we take, from prisoners, from agents who are back 
in behind them, some civilian informants. 

They are supposed to be a summation of all these sources of in- 
formation. 

USING FORMOSAN CHINESE TROOPS 


Senator HickenLoorer. Just one question about the use of the 
Formosan Chinese troops. 

{ Deleted. | 

Senator Hicken.oorer. In other words, couldn’t it be said that 
when we go out and pick up 200,000 American boys from the farms 
and cities to send over to fight, they are not prepared to fight until 
they are equipped and trained ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. And are we not about the only source of 
equipment and training that the Nationalist Chinese have and have 
had for a couple of years or so? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; either as grant in aid or by purchase. 

Senator HickenLoorer. The fact is that we have not contributed 
any substantial amount to their training or their equipment over the 
past 2 years, and yet we now say we cannot use them, will never be 
able to use them, they are not equipped, and they cannot take the field. 
They could have taken the field had equipment and training been 
afforded to them substantially some time ago. 
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They would probably now be ready to take the field with more or 
less efficiency although I do not know about their ultimate efficiency 
at all. But the fact is that we have not given the equipment or made 
it available; we have had appropriations that have been voted here 
and have been held in abeyance and have not been made available to 
them, and so it appears to me that while it may be true that they can- 
not fight, to put the onus of being able to and ready to fight on the 
Chinese, is being a little far-fetched because they do not have any 
place to get the equipment except from us. 

| Deleted. } 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes. Probably that is the fact. I do not 
dispute the fact that they were not ready to fight in substantial num- 
bers, but they are just not ready to fight like a lot of our American 
citizens are not yet ready to fight because they are not armed and 
equipped, and they cannot fight until they are armed and equipped. 


UNITED STATES AID TO CHINA 


Now, I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this, but I have been in- 
formed by what could be called a high degree of rumor, that about 
all we have done in connection with the resupplying of Chiang until 
very recently, which means almost recent weeks, was to replenish the 
meager supply of ammunition and some equipment that Chiang had 
before he got into those island fights down there about a year or so 
ago, where he shot up a lot of his oe and ammunition. About 
all we did was just merely to replenish that. We did not augment 
his supply any. That has been about the limit of what we have done 
until very recently. Would you care to comment on that? 

General Brapiey. I am sorry I don’t know where the report came 
from or what the report is, Senator, so I don’t know the source of it. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I am not asking you to verify the source 
of that information. I am merely inquiring as to whether the gen- 
eral thesis is correct, that we did send in enough to sort of bring his 
supplies back up to the meager level that they were before he got into 
those island fights when they repulsed some of the Communist at- 
tempts to take his islands. 

General Brapiey. I think we all realize that the equipment and 
ammunition and spare parts furnished him so far have been of a 
rather limited nature. e are trying to supply a lot of needs, in- 
cluding those in Korea, and I don’t believe that we should give For- 
mosa a priority higher than that we need in Korea. 

As a consequence, I think it will probably take us some time to ful- 
fill all these needs. I think I told you the first day that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended a program of something in the na- 
ture of $300 million. 

Senator Hickentwoorer. Yes. 

General Braptey. And we hope we will provide him eventually with 
supplies. Now, just how much of that has been delivered up to the 
present time, I don’t know; but I do know the first part of it, as you 
say, was ammunition, and badly needed spare parts for planes and 
other equipment. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Now this you may comment on if you care 
to, and if you don’t, that is all right. 
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I shall not press the issue, but do you know whether or not, or would 
you care to comment on whether or not the National Defense Depart- 
ment, against the violent objections of the State Department and at 
least originally concealed from the State Department actually sent 
some ammunition and equipment to Chiang Kia-shek as a totally 
independent thing and under an attempt to keep the State Depart- 
ment from knowing anything about it ? 

General Brapiey. Honestly, Senator, I don’t know of any such 
shipment being done surreptitiously without the knowledge of the 
State Department. I don’t say that it hasn’t been done by somebody 
clown the line, but certainly it is unknown to me as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Now just one question and then I am 
through, Mr. Chairman. 

As I understood Senator Connally’s questioning of you a while ago, 
he said that it would be ill advised for us to put equipment into For- 
mosa and to send people over there and to look after it and things of 
that kind. It is my understanding that it has now become the policy 
of the Government to send equipment over there. We are sending four 
or five hundred military personnel in a mission to supervise the appli- 
cation of that equipment such as we are sending. 

General Brapiey. Well, that wasn’t the way I understood Senator 
Connally’s questions. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Let me then withdraw. I shall read the 
record in the morning on the matter. I don’t want to in any way mis- 
interpret, but it was my understanding at the time that Senator Con- 
nally was saying that such a program would be not advisable and I 
merely wanted to call attention to the fact that it had apparently 
become the program. I shall not comment nor draw any conclusions 
either way, and I will withdraw any conclusions that I may have indi- 
cated here, until I can actually read the record in the morning. 

General Brapiey. I wonder if you want the record to stand this 
way overnight. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to have it just cut out of the record. 

Chairman Russet. I don’t think that is necessary. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I don’t say it is necessary. I don’t draw 
any conclusions one way or the other. 


SUMMONING WITNESSES 


Chairman Russet. Now, gentlemen, without any effort whatever 
to restrict or limit any Senator, the Chair is charged with the responsi- 
bility for getting witnesses here and the orderly conduct of these hear- 
ings, and it would be very helpful to me if the Senators would indi- 
cate just about how much more time they think it will require with 
feneral Bradley. I assume those who stay here are primarily those 
that have questions for him. 

I am not trying to limit anyone, but just so I would know when to 
have another witness to be here before the committee. 

Senator Know.anp. I would say, Mr. Chairman, as far as I am 
concerned, I think I could clear up a few loose ends that would not 
take me more than 10 minutes on the situation as of tonight. 
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Chairman Russe.y. I am not asking you to be bound strictly by it. 
The main thing is to know whether to have another witness here 
tomorrow. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. It is my present intention to limit myself to not 
more than another 30 minutes of examination of General Bradley. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Connally? 

Chairman Connatty. I do not think I will interrogate the general 
any more unless some matter arises. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn. I have one or two questions which would not take 
more than 10 minutes. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think Senator Wiley said at the close of 
his questioning that he had a number of questions that his 30-minute 
time barred him from asking, and that he would ask them the next 
round. 

Chairman Russet. I had assumed he would take at least 30 more 
minutes. 

Senator Knownanp. I wondered, Mr. Chairman, if you are going to 
run to 5 o’clock. If you are, I might clear up all of these things. I 
do not want to again get out of turn, but it might save some wear and 
tear on the general. 

Chairman Russeii. Without objection, then, you may start, Senator 
Knowland. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS IN SETTLING WARS 


Senator KNow.anp. I understand in some of the questions raised 
either today or yesterday they brought up some other wars in which 
we had been, namely, the War of 1812 with the British, the Spanish- 
American War in Cuba and the Philippines, and the situation in 
Greece. But the fact of the matter is, is it not, General, that we did not 
settle the controversy with the Spaniards being left in control of half 
of Cuba; we did not settle the Greek War with the Creek Communists 
being left in control of a substantial part of Greece; and we did not 
finish the War of 1812 with the British being left in control of New 
Orleans. While it is true that we did not carry the war into their 
home countries, nevertheless, we did clean up the particular situation 
in which we were involved. 

General Brapiey. We restored it in some cases to the status quo 
when we started-the war and won our point. That boils down then 
to the question of what our point is. As I say, I believe everybody 
recognizes the long-range political objective of the United Nations 
is a united and free Korea, but that does not necessarily follow that 
we have to obtain that militarily at this time. 

Senator Know.anp. Are you familiar, General, with the article 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian weekly of March 8? I 
want to read it to you, it is very brief. 

The Chinese armies, the principal instrument of these Russian tacties, have 
been beaten in Korea, and even their best troops have proved less dangerous 
than was feared. But Peking is not negotiating, nor does it seem very much 
disturbed at its military mishap. The military tradition of the Chinese Com- 


munists ever since 1927 has been to lose army after army and then to raise 
new armies and continue to fight until fortune changes in their favor. They 
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rely on two things: First, doctrine and ideas to insure continuity of action; 
second, a cadre of officers to train the fresh ones to replace those which are lost. 
The Chinese Communist leaders can conscript and train new ones in a few 
months. For this reason Peking is not likely to give up its hostility to the west 
because of the setback in Korea. Communist China is likely to continue to be 
at Russia’s disposal for the Soviet-Asiatic strategy. 

That is the end of the quotation. Would you say that was a reason- 
able interpretation of the situation insofar as it affects the Chinese 
Communists? 

General Brapiry. I would say that that is one person’s views and 
it might or might not be correct. 


CHINA’S OFFER OF TROOPS FOR KOREAN WAR 


Senator Knowxanp. There has been considerable mention—and I 
think this needs to be cleared up—the fact that General MacArthur 
had originally indicated in June that he preferred not to have Chinese 
Nationalist troops. You will recall that the Republic of China de- 
livered an aide memoire to the State Department on June 29 and again 
on June 30, offering 33,000 troops at that time. 

Now, the fact of the matter is, isn’t it, General, that the State 
Department through the Department of National Defense, advised 
General MacArthur not to accept that offer of troops? Isn't that 
correct ? 

General Braptey. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Know.anp. And wasn’t a message sent to General Mac- 
Arthur in June in which he was specifically told that if an offer of 
troops should come to him from the Republic of China, that he was 
not to accept them ? 

General Brapiey. Yes. At that time there were both military and 
political reasons why we did not think they should be used and that 
was the political reason established by the State Department. 

The political reasons were expressed by the Joint Chiefs and by 
General MacArthur. In spite of the fact that we thought from a 
political viewpoint they should not be used, General MacArthur was 
asked his views and expressed them to General Collins. 

Senator Knowxanp. I am speaking of the message that went out to 
General MacArthur on June 30. Didn’t that advice come from the 
State Department, that if Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek should get 
in touch with him directly, he should turn down the offer? 

General Brapiey. I think it probably went from the Joint Chiefs, 
but it was certainly on the advice of the State Department, that it 
would not be advisable to accept them, and I think at that time the 
Joint Chiefs fully agreed with that, and so did General MacArthur. 

Senator Morsg. Would the Senator from California yield for what 
I think is a needed correction in the record ? 

Senator Knwow.anp. Yes. 

Senator Morse. I think, Mr. Chairman, the transcript will show 
General Bradley said in his preceding statement that the political 
reasons were expressed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by General 
MacArthur, when I think he meant the military reasons were ex- 
pressed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Arthur and the 
political reasons by the State Department. 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 
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POLITICAL OBJECTIVE RELATIVE TO THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Senator Know.anp, Finally, General, could you throw a little more 
light on page 99 of the document which we have before us, which 
says, and I quote, this is number 38: 

On March 15, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff held an informal conference with 
representatives of the Department of State and among other things, discussed 
the Korean situation. It appeared to be generally agreed that at some future 
meeting an agreement should be reached on the objectives in Korea. It was 
suggested that the Secretary of State talk to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If this question was not settled before 
the next meeting, the question would be discussed at the Joint Chiefs of Staff- 
State Department meeting on that date. 

In reading that paraphrase, unless there is material which is not 
included, I can only draw the conclusion that as late as the 15th of 
March there had not been an agreement on the objectives in Korea and 
that at some future date it was hoped that they could agree on the 
objectives. 

Could you throw some light on that ? 

General Brapiey. Yes; I discussed that, I think, a few minutes ago. 
We were trying to get a decision, particularly with reference to the 
Thirty-eighth parallel, and we did not get it, and we haven’t got it 
yet as far as the political objective and its relationship to the thirty- 
eighth parallel is concerned. 

Senator Knowianp. But, General, isn’t this far broader than merely 
the Thirty-eighth parallel? You said the objectives in Korea. Since 

ou have testified here that the political objectives deal with the 

hirty-eighth parallel, aren’t there other factors which enter the 
picture ¢ 

General Braptry. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Senator KNow.anp. Such as this issue as to whether Formosa and 
UN membership for Communist China should be negotiated, and 
haven’t there been other issues raised by the Department of State on 
which the Defense Department apparently at that time did not neces- 
sarily see eye to eye? 

General Brapigy. There were other objectives concerned, yes, the 
long range objective, and the terms under which we would accept an 
armistice, for example. We got up a special paper on that from a 
military point of view, what would be acceptable, what would be 
acceptable terms in arranging an armistice and negotiating with the 
Chinese. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Knowland, if you will pardon me, I 
have just received from the Department of Defense this afternoon and 
ae a letter transmitting to you—I do not suppose it has been de- 
livered to you here in the committee—in which they deal with that 
in response to some questions that you asked General Marshall. It is 
confidential and I told them to bring it to your attention. 

Senator Knowxanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ARMISTICE CONDITIONS 


Senator HickenLooper. Mr. Chairman, if you are going to close, 
with respect to the answer General Bradley just gave I was attempt- 
ing to pursue that very thing yesterday. What are the objectives, and 
what would be a satisfactory settlement in the Korean situation from 
a military standpoint ? 
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Now I did not get any clear answer to that yesterday. If there is 
such a document, then I think by all means we ought to have it. 

Chairman Russe... Senator, I perhaps made a mistake in under- 
taking to go into a letter that I scanned very hurriedly, but the letter 
will be available to you. Colonel Galusha, it is in the security room. 
Suppose you get it right now and let Senator Hickenlooper read it. 

achat Hicken.ooper. No; I do not mean to hold this up except 
that letter may cover it. If it does, well and good. If it does not, then 
I earnestly hope that we can get the document which is the study of the 
objectives and the terms under which we would discuss a settlement 
from a military standpoint that General Bradley just mentioned. 

Chairman Russeiy. I think we are talking about two different 
things, Senator Hickenlooper. You are talking about the armistice 
they were trying to work out in March when General MacArthur made 
an statement. Senator Knowland’s questions were not addressed to 
that. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. If we could refer to General Bradley’s last 
statement, I understood him to say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
ps down a study or a recommendation as to what they thought would 

the terms and the conditions for the discussion of an armistice or a 
settlement of this matter in Korea. 

Now, I do not care about the letter. If it answers it, well and good. 
If not, I hope that we can get that study. 

Chairman Russexv. If not we will reopen tomorrow and let you ask 
more questions about it. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I have no more questions to ask about it if 
we can just get the study. 

Senator KNow.anp. Mr. Chairman, I have some material to go into 
the appendix of the record, an article which appeared in the London 
Observer and the London Times of March 

Chairman Russetn. Do you object, Senator, to letting me precede 
that with an answer that was supplied by Secretary Marshall in 
response to a question that was asked him’ I think that should pre- 
cede that, and I therefore offer for the record the answer of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the following question: 

“General, can you supply for the record the directives and orders 
and memoranda sent to General MacArthur by the Department of 
Defense containing these restrictions or any restrictions that were im- 
posed on him in the conduct of the campaign ?” 

I might say that I think the members of this committee will find that 
right interesting reading because it contains each order imposing a 
restriction upon the conduct of the campaign in Korea. That will 
aoa in the record. It will be followed by the newspaper article 
referred to by Senator Knowland. 

(The documents above referred to will be found in the appendix 
of this record.) 

Chairman RussetL. General Mudge, will you have General Collins 
on the stand for tomorrow around 11¢ We probably will not get to 
him much sooner. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon at 5:05 p. m. the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
on Thursday, May 24, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
ComMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in room 
212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman, 
Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Connally (chairman, Committee on 
Foreign Relations), George, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Brew- 
ster, Wiley, Smith (New Jersey), Hickenlooper, Lodge, Tobey, Byrd, 
Johnson (Texas), Kefauver, Hunt, Stennis, Long, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, Morse, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox. 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russet... The committee will come to order. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe... Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLooper. I desire to bring up a matter on procedure 
of this committee. For that purpose I would like to offer a motion 
for ‘discussion at this moment, and the motion is as follows: 


MOTION ON FUTURE PROCEDURE 


Mr. Chairman, I move that at the conclusion of the current ques- 
tioning of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, a copy of the testimony of General Bradley, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall be furnished 
to Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army, to Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, and to Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, with the 
request that they each examine the testimony of the three witnesses 
named and indicate in writing to the committee what testimony of 
each of said witnesses they agree with and what testimony they do not 
find themselves in agreement with, together with their own views and 
answers in such cases, and together with such amplification of an 
answers to questions odes to the three witnesses as they, eac 
Chief of Staff, desires to give in his own independent testimony ; that 
the said Chiefs of Staff be requested to respond as above outlined at 
the earliest practicable date, not later, however, than Monday, June 4, 
1951; that following the conclusion of the current testimony of General 
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Bradley the next witness to be called be the Secretary of State, Dean 

Acheson, followed by such witnesses as the committee may direct there- 

after, and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be not called before the com- 

ee until such time in the future as the committtee may see fit to 
irect. 

I will give the chairman a copy of this so he will have the verbiage. 

Senator Futsricutr. What is that now—a motion ? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It is a motion; yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may say in support of that motion—my 
reasons for filing this motion are briefly these: 

This is a very broad inquiry into fundamental policy not only of 
the United States but of the United Nations and our Allies in connec- 
tion with this aggression in Korea, the oriental situation, and other 
phases. We have canvassed the views of General MacArthur who was 
the Supreme Commander in the Far East; we have canvassed the 
views, at least in the first round of questioning, of the Secre of 
Defense, General Marshall; we have now canvassed the views of Gen- 
eral Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who has through- 
out his testimony told us of the general agreement of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with the position taken by General Bradley and by General 
Marshall. 

In the last analysis, this inquiry, I think, is in essence an inquiry 
into broad policies. To spend a lot of repetitious time canvassing the 
opinions of three members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, so far as 
testimony now indicates, are in full agreement with General Bradley, 
would seem to me to be unwarranted prolongation and repetition of 
testimony already given, which could be met satisfactorily for the 
moment by having them canvass the testimony, indicate their dis- 
agreement or agreement, and giving us the opportunity at a later 
date, if we want to, to bring them in on points of disagreement. 

I think we should move immediately into the broad policy field, 
which can be canvassed from only two sources. One is the President, 
the other is the Secretary of State. I do not propose to call the Presi- 
dent. That is not in my motion. But the Secretary of State is a ver 
proper policy head under the President of this Government, and 
think we should move rapidly and expeditiously into the broad policy 
field of this inquiry, and that we should move as rapidly as we can. 


SPEEDING UP THE HEARINGS 


I think it will aid in the speedy termination of these hearings, in 
the securing of such information as we can secure, such facts as we 
can secure, and I think it will contribute to at least stopping some 
eat testimony at this time that would take a long time to get 
through. 

Tn otha words, manifestly from the testimony of General Bradley, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all three of them are coming here, and after 
questioning by 26 Members and long days of going over these ques- 
tions, they will probably be in general agreement with the testimony 
from the standpoint of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that we have already 
elicited. 

If there are reasons why we should examine them individually, I 
do not attempt to foreclose that on this motion. I think they should 
be called, but I think we should move into the policy field immediately. 
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Now, the exact date on which Secretary Acheson is called, I think, 
is a matter that I would not specify the day or the minute. If the 
committee would want to call him immediately today, that is all right 
with me. If they want to call him tomorrow, that is all right with 
me. If they want to give him enough notice and say that we will start 
the testimony of Secretary Acheson beginning Monday morning, that 
might have some attractions. 

Fveclize that members have been occupied afternoons and mornings 
on this hearing. They may have some studies of their own they want 
to get out of the way in the 2 days over the week end, so if the com- 
mittee would like to set Acheson’s testimony under this resolution for 
a Monday morning, I would raise no objection. I do believe that this 
i will expedite the hearings and get us to the major over-all considera- 
: tion which is policy, broad policy. Secretary Acheson is the one 
man in the administration, that is, so far as a public official is con- 
cerned, who should first and primarily speak to that question of polic 
both domestically and intidebtionniy. It is for that reason that t 
q make this motion and I urge it sincerely as a means of getting on 
with this and preventing needless repetition and also keeping the gate 

open for examining the Joint Chiefs of Staff individually at any time 
in the future when either their answers or questions in the minds of 
the members of the committee would indicate that they should be 
called for individual examination. 

I earnestly sug; that and I offer this motion for the procedural 
consideration of the committee. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morssg. I would like to make a few comments in opposition 
to the motion. I completely disagree with my good friend from Iowa. 

Senator Surru. Louder. 


ae ssc emp 


NEED FOR CONTINUITY IN HEARINGS 


Senator Morsr. I competely disagree with my good friend from 
Iowa. I think we have started, Mr. Chairman, to examine into the 
position taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the record has many 
references in it to the effect that certain questions should be asked 
either General Vandenberg or Admiral Sherman or General Collins. 

I think it is very important that in the interests of orderly conti- 
nuity of development of this case we should complete our examination 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff before we proceed with another line of 
questioning in this case. 

I say that for several reasons, but one I want to emphasize above 
all others. There isn’t any doubt about the fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
General MacArthur left the impression in his speech before the joint 
meeting of Congress that the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed with him. 

That, I think, had a tremendous effect on public opinion and was 
one of the chief causes of deepening the disunity that had developed 
among our people at the time of the MacArthur speech. 

Senator Wier. May I ask the Senator what he said? 

Chairman Russetn. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Wuey. I didn’t get your words. MacArthur said what? 
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Senator Morse. It was his understanding that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed with him. 

Senator Witey. Oh. ' 

Senator Morse. I think, as this record is developing, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that observation of General MacArthur’s has been estab- 
lished by General Marshall and General Bradley to be contrary to 
the fact; and I think we now ought to hear the other members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, pursue questioning, pursue the answers to ques- 
tions on whether or not they agreed with General MacArthur’s pro- 
gram, at the time for its application, that he recommended. 

I think we ought to have a full record made of all the military 
aspects of this issue before we get into the diplomatic aspects. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think it oad be a great mistake not 
to press on with the military phase of this investigation, before we 
move over to the diplomatic; because I think the American people are 
entitled to know, from the lips of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, themselves, 
as to whether in their opinion General MacArthur was justified in 
reaching the conclusion which I am satisfied was an honest conclusion 
on his part, but apparently a mistaken one, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed with the program that he was recommending in Asia. 

I think we have got to get through the military aspect of that and 
then go into the diplomatic aspect. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I recognize the desire to speed up these hear- 
ings, but I think it would be a mistake to speed them up at the sacrifice 
of a full disclosure of everything bearing upon this issue that we can 
bring out by questioning. 

I think it is going to take us probably 3 or 4 weeks to do the job, 
and I am for doing it, and I am for doing it without breaking into the 
list of military witnesses, which I have believed were going to be 
scheduled, by completing the examination of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman RusseLn. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to be recognized briefly 
but I thought, perhaps, the Chair might want to—— ‘ 

Chairman Russeiy. Let us have order, gentlemen. 

Senator Stennis. I thought maybe the Chair might want to make 
an observation before it goes further. 

Chairman Russeix. I think it is a matter that addresses itself to 
the discretion of the committee; it is not one that I would undertake 
to direct. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I know you would not want to 
direct it, but I thought you might want to make an observation. 

Chairman Russexx. I will before we conclude here. 


NEED FOR SPEEDING HEARINGS 


Senator Stennis. I will be very brief. The first point I want to 
make here on this matter of procedure is to go and finish with the 
General’s testimony, and not keep him sitting here while we argue out 
a matter strictly of procedure, and on the merits of the motion I hope 
that we continue on here speedily and without repetition, as the Sen- 
ator from Iowa says, and complete the examintion of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, which I think ought to be very brief. 
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I believe we are doing our cause harm rather than good in going 
into all these military phases. I think if Russia is planning a war on 
us that one of the most modern textbooks she could study is this record 
here that we are making, assuming that they do not see the deleted 
part; and I think in one way or another they are going to learn a 
great deal of that which has been deleted. 

It is becoming more grave and serious in my mind. I believe we 
are playing right into the potential enemy’s hand, and instead of ex- 
tending this out, I think we should speedily conclude it, subject to every 
man’s right, of course, for examination here. 

I happen to know, incidentally, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, some 
of them, want to go to some other part of the world, some to Europe 
and some to Asia, thinking that that is their call of duty; and I do not 
want to defer the gentlemen unduly, but if we can at least defer this 
matter until this witness is through and then dispose of it, I want to 
propose it heartily. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HicKENLooprr. So far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to deferring this motion until we have completed the questioning 
of General Bradley. I have no desire to have him sit here while we 
are arguing procedural matters. So far as Iam concerned, I am heart- 
ily in accord with that. 

I may say that I offered this as a means of preventing three repeti- 
tious methods and series of testimony. I have no doubt that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, because of General Bradley’s testimony, which I sin- 
cerely accept, that they are in general agreement with the views that 
he has expressed. 

Therefore, to have first one Chief of Staff here for a week—and he 
will be here for a week—and then to have another Chief of Staff to be 
here for a week—and he will be here for a week, every one of the 
twenty-six members will want to canvass his views and put them in the 
aaa and then to have a third one here, I think we will prolong it 
unduly from the standpoint of time. 

The three Chiefs of Staff could be working on the testimony of these 
three heads, that is, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretary of National Defense, the former Supreme Commander in 
the Orient, they can be working on that; they can indicate their agree- 
ment or their disagreement ; and the motion provides that they amplify 
their views, if they care to. 

Then, if there are divergences of opinion or indications of diver- 
gences of opinion, which are not in keeping with the other members of 
the administration, we can call them back under this, or we can call 
them at our convenience; but meanwhile they will be working on it, 
and we will get immediately into the policy field, and see where we 
are going. 

Now, that is the reason for filing this, and those are the purposes 
that I have in mind, to attempt to expedite this matter. I have the 
opinion, and I think it is a very wise suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi, so far as I am concerned, to postpone it. I am perfectly 
willing to postpone it, until the current questioning of General Brad- 
ley has been concluded, and we can consider the procedural matter. 

Chairman Russe.y. In view of the statement made by Senator 
Hickenlooper, I would suggest that we proceed, and then when we con- 
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clude with General Bradley, we take this resolution, which is im- 
portant and worthy of every consideration by this committee, under 
advisement, and decide on procedure. ; 

I believe that Senator Wiley has some more questions. 

Senator Wuzy. Mr. Chairman, I thought I was through with my 
questioning yesterday, but somebody suggested I wasn’t, and as a con- 

seminal got a few more ideas last night. 

enator HickENwooper. I was the one that suggested that, because 

I distinctly understood Senator Wiley at the conclusion of his first 
questioning to say that he wasn’t through and he had some more 
questions; and I was merely trying to protect him. 

Senator Witery. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. My views coincide with those of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Senator Wier. I want to express my gratitude to all concerned 
that they were concerned about me. ; 


REQUEST FOT INFORMATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask that this letter be delivered 
to you. Itis a request that I am making, addressed to you. It says: 

In aceordance with established committee procedure, may I respectfully 
ask that you as chairman of this joint committee request the Department of 
State to furnish for the use of this committee all communications, including 
summaries of conversation, if any, from any of our United Nations allies object- 
ing to, or being critical of. the administration, military leadership, or public 
utterances of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

It is my opinion that this material will be of assistance in the present in- 
vestigation, and I sincerely desire that it be obtained as expeditiously as possible. 

Sincerely yours. 

Chairman Russewu. I shall be happy to forward this in accordance 
with the procedure of the committee. 

Senator Grorer. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roussetw. Senator George. 

Senator Grorcr. Does that include the ultimatum or the armistice 
or whatever General Bradley called it that was going the rounds at the 
time that the message of March 20 was sent to General MacArthur, 
going around the State Department ? 

Senator Wnxy. That doesn’t include it, but I should be glad to 
have it understood that the request is for that. I understood that 
Senator Smith and Senator Hickenlooper covered that request. 
Whether they did it by mail, I do not remember. 

Chairman Russetx. If the Senator will indulge me, I can’t carry 
all these requests in my mind, but I seem to recall that the Senator 
from California did make a specific request for that data and that it 
has been submitted, I think. I will check the records to see. 

Senator Wrrxy. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LT. COL. CHESTER V. CLIFTON—Resumed 


Senator Wuy. I note, General Bradley, that you stated yesterday 
but you did not seem to feel very sure as to whether or not the Iranian 
situation was actually more critical than, let us say, the possibility of 
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satellite invasion of Yugoslavia. The British seem to regard the 
Iranian situation as infinitely more important. 


DANGER OF AGGRESSION IN IRAN AND ELSEWHERE 


According to reports, they may be ready to use parachute troops 
in order to prevent oil fields from falling into unfriendly hands. I 
wonder therefore how you would square your comments which seem 
to understate the case as against the reports of Great Britain which 
seem to point up the tremendous dangers there involved. 

General Brapitery. There have been many places in which there has 
been a threatened aggresison or threatened trouble in the last 6 
months. Yugoslavia for example was very much in the limelight here 
2 or 3 months ago and it is still a danger point. 

Iran has always been one and right now it is in the limelight because 
of the dispute over oil between Great Britain and the Government of 
Tran. 

So far as I am concerned, I think from a British point of view 
probably they look upon this as the most dangerous point right now. 
As far as I am concerned, I am not too sure the Russians are going to 
start something in Iran before they start it somewhere else, and that 
was the basis of my statement yesterday. 

Senator Wir. Have there been any joint Anglo-American dis- 
cussions relative to military intervention in Iran? 

General Brapiey. Military ? 

Senator Witzy. Yes. 

General Braptey. There have been no military discussions, no. I 
don’t know whether or not anybody else has had any. 

Senator Wixy. My next question has to do with the military power 
of the Tudeh, the outlawed Iranian Communist Party. I was won- 
dering if you have any information as to the ability of that party to 
put strong military forces, that is either regular or irregular military 
forces, into the field in the event trouble came. 

General Braptey. I don’t have that information at hand right now. 
= are a lot of sources of trouble in Iran. That would be one of 
them. 

Some of the tribesmen up on the Soviet border are probably more 
apt to cause trouble than this party, and I don’t think anyone would 
know—combinations of the various parties if the Communists really 
started some outbreak in Iran. 


ENDING THE KOREAN WAR — 


Senator Witey. You stated yesterday that the longer the Korean 
War drags on, the less able we are to have reserve forces in order to 
meet trouble somewhere else. 


Isn’t it a fact, however, that the whole thesis of General MacArthur 
is that it is absolutely essential that the Korean situation be liquidated 
promptly, whereas the thesis of the administration is that this situa- 
tion can be drage d on and on until the Chinese sue for peace? 


In other words, aren’t you defeating your own purpose when you 
allow the Korean conflict to drag on indefinitely and prevent America 
from being in a position to meet trouble elsewhere in the world ? 
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General Braptey. Again, Senator, the difference is in opinion as to 
what would stop the war in Korea, ‘and there is where the difference 
is. I think I have stated it any number of times. We doubt if taking 
these additional steps would be decisive. We are just as anxious to 
end the war in Korea as General MacArthur is or anyone else is. The 
difference in opinion comes in how much additional risk you should 
take in trying to take additional measures. 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOUTH KOREAN AND NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator Wirey. I recall that some of the Republic of Korea forces 
which were put into the field had an absolute minimum of military 
training, often of but a few weeks’ duration. I wonder therefore 
how it can possibly be stated that America is right in using these 
comparatiy dy poorly trained South Korean forces, and yet is wrong 
if she were to utilize Chinese nationalist troops, many of whom have 
had many years of combat experience. In other words, isn’t a Chinese 
combat veteran who fought for years in the civil war there or against 
the Japanese infinitely better trained than some South Korean youth 
of 18 who has practically never seen a rifle? 

General Braptey. The chances are that quite a number of national- 
ists on Formosa are better trained than some of the South Koreans 
fighting in Korea. However, the South Koreans are fighting on the 
ground and they are fighting for their own country. It is true that 
some of them are not as well trained as possibly some of the people 
on Formosa if you go in and pick out the best trained ones out of 

various units, but it is much easier to supply these people and use 

them right in their own home country than it is to transport some 
other people for a considerable distance and then try to organize 
them and use them. 

Furthermore, the people on Formosa, who are trained and valuable, 
are also useful and valuable in trying to improve the training of the 
larger group which is there, and which we are trying to equip. 


RELATIONSHIP OF GUR COMMITMENTS TO OUR STRENGTH 


Senator Witey. General Bradley, it has been the opinion of many 
of our people that American etna has continually overcommitted 
our limited resources. You seem to confirm that fact when you state 
that the longer the Korean War drags on, the less able we are to meet 
trouble elsewhere . 

In other words, the question I am going to ask you now it: Have we 
made far more commitments than our milit: ary forces will allow, and 
isn’t it dreadfully wrong as give our allies the idea that we can defend 
more than we are actua apable of defending? 

General BRADLEY. The aioe of whether or not we can carry out 
our military commitments to conform to our diplomatic commitments 
is very much one of opinion. 

Senator Witry. Very much what ? 

General Braptey. Very much one of opinion. 

It may be that right at this minute, we do have more diplomatic 
commitments than we can carry out militarily. 

Take the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, for example: The 
12 Nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization do not have the 
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capability, right now, of stopping an aggression by Russia. I don’t 
see why that should imply, however, that we shouldn’t go on and have 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and try to encourage them 
to build up their security forces, because that is the way you get 
built up to that commitment; and I think it is perfectly proper in a 
case like that, to make this commitment, if you want to call it that, 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and try to build to it. 

I agree with you that we should not just go around the world making 
commitments, military commitments, which we cannot fulfill; but I 
think it is perfectly proper, on the other hand, to make some, par- 
ticularly where you are trying to build up a collective defense, and 
then build to it. 

Senator Wmry. Now, just these one or two final questions: 


JCS ATTITUDE TOWARD MAC ARTHUR 


I listened to Senator Morse’s argument this morning, on the Hicken- 
looper motion; and while I have heard all the testimony, up until 
the Martin letter broke, General Bradley, in what respect—put your- 
self back to just before that—in what respect did the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have any quarrel with General MacArthur ? 

General Braptey. I think I have answered that before; but I will 
try to give a more complete answer . 

Senator Witzy. Well, if you can, make it very brief, but make it 
specific. 

Now, up to that time, where was your quarrel with General Mac- 
Arthur? 

General Braptey. We had been concerned, many times, by his pub- 
lic statements, which seemed to carry his differences of opinion to the 
public, instead of back to the President. 

I say, that had come up many times since last summer. 

Senator Witry. Did you identify those in your previous testimony ¢ 
You identified those specific things that you are talking about ? 

General Brapiey. I] did; various interviews, and so on. To that 
extent we had been concerned about his statements. 

As I have said before, here, we never did claim or accuse him of 
being insubordinate of any military directive. We did think that he 
was not in sympathy with our trying to confine the war to Korea, and 
that concerned us and that was discussed, we discussed it several 
times. 

Senator Witry. Does that complete your answer ¢ 

General Braptey. Well that—you wanted me to be brief. 

I think that covers the most important thing that I discussed here 
before. 

May I go back to your question ¢ 

I think you used the words “did we have any quarrel with him.” 
We have never quarreled with him, if you want to use that term. We 
haven’t always agreed with him, and we had been sorry that he had 
carried these things the way he had, but you used the word “quarrel”; 
I don’t think we had ever been in a quarrel with him, haven’t been, yet. 

Senator Wirxy. Well, the second question is: If there wasn’t a 
quarrel, but there was this matter that you have discussed among your- 
selves, apparently, that you felt while he was not insubordinate, and 
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that while he did not fail, in the slightest degree, to carry out any mili- 
tary directives, you felt that some of his communiques, as you might 
call them, overreached in some way his—what shall we say—his posi- 
tion or his right to speak. 


CONFERENCES BETWEEN BRADLEY AND MAC ARTHUR 


Now, if that is so, when did you see him first in Japan ? 

General Brapitey. Your question is—— 

Senator Witry. When did you-—— 

General Brapiey. Boils down to when did I first see him in Japan? 

Senator Witey. Yes. 

General Braptey. I first saw him in Japan around the end of Jan- 
uary, or the first of February 1950. 

Senator Witey. Then when did you next see him? 

General Braptey. In June 1950. 

Senator Wier. Then, next? 

General Braptey. When he returned here in April. 

Senator Wirery. Then between June 1950, which was substantially 
the date that the Korean War started, wasn’t it, and the time that you 
saw him last month, here—— 

General Braptey. May I correct that? I saw him in Wake Island 
in October. I forgot that, sir. 

Senator Wuzey. Then, did you have any personal conversation with 
him at Wake Island? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wizzy. What? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Did you complain to him then, in any — 
about any overreaching, as you might call it, in his communiqués 

General Brapiey. No, sir. The conference at Wake Island was 
not eee between me and General MacArthur, it was between 
the President and General MacArthur, and I would think it improper 
for me, at that time, to take up anything else. 

Senator Winey. Well, then, I will go back to my question. With 
the exception of Wake Island, commencing with June 1950 up to the 
time you saw him here, did you personally communicate the concern 
of the Chiefs of Staff as to any of his communiqués? 

General Brapiey. We sent a directive on December 6 calling his 
attention to these statements. 

Senator Witry. I remember that. That is in the record. Now, is 
that the only thing? 

General Brapiey. That is the only one I have any remembrance of. 


WISDOM OF MANNER OF RELIEVING MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Wizey. A personal opinion, General Bradley—do you think 
that General MacArthur was treated in the way he should have been 
treated in handling this matter ? 

General Brapiey. You refer to the relief or method of relief? 

Senator Witey. Relief and the method both. 

General Brapiey. From a military point of view, I agree that he 
should have been relieved. As to the method of relief, I agree that it 
probably could have been handled better. 
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Senator Wier. And when did you come to the conclusion that he 
should be relieved ? 

General Braptey. About the first part of April of this year, when 
these final things came up. As I have said, the various things were 
under consideration from time to time, and then there last things 
were just that much additional to what had happened before. 


BLAIR HOUSE MEETINGS ON MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Wry. You said yesterday that on the ninth the President 
informed you that he had reached the conclusion that he was going to 
fire MacArthur or recall MacArthur; is that right? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Senator Winny. Were there any meetings after that that you 
attended ? 

General Brapuey. Yes. I think I testified that I went to one the 
next day. 

Senator Witry. The tenth? 

General Brapiey. On the tenth, at which the same people were 
present, plus the executive for press relations, Mr. Short, who is the 
executive to the President for press relations, and he was the additional 
member of the group. 

Senator Witey. Any meeting after that? What time of the day 
was that meeting ? 

General Braptry. That was at 3 p. m. Tuesday afternoon. 

Senator Wuxy. And nobody else was there except the ones you 
testified to? 

General Bravery. That is right—the President, Secretary Acheson, 
General Marshall, Mr. Harriman, Mr. Short, and myself were in the 
President’s office. 

Senator Witry. Now, was there another meeting after that? 

General Brapiey. Not with the President; no, sir. 

Senator Witry. But with whom ? 

General Brapiey. Not in the White House with the President, no, 
sir. There was a meeting later that night at Blair House with some 
of the people who were working on these releases, who went over to 
see the President. 

Senator Wier. What was the date that the news went out to 
MacArthur ? 

General Brapiey. I believe it went out at about 1 a.m. of the 11th. 
I sent the message myself because I was directed to because our message 
center to Tokyo is a military one, and I was told to send the Presi- 
dent’s message to General MacArthur, and it was sent at 12:30 a. m. 
on the 11th, and was acknowledged by Tokyo at 12: 42. 

Senator Wier. That is all. 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, may I correct a figure which I 
put in the record either yesterday or the day before / 

Chairman Russe... Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF NONBATTLE CASUALTIES 


General Braptey. Which I have rechecked, and the staff made a 
mistake on it and that was on the question of nonbattle casualties. 
The report that came in yesterday—the report had not come in this 
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morning before I left—was 72,679. Some staff man in getting the 
figure made a considerable error and I think the figure tava the 
other day was something like 43,000. 

Senator Hickenwooper. 41,000, I think. 

Senator Bringes. 72,000 what? 

General Braptey. 72,679 nonbattle casualties up to the report that 
came in yesterday. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. That is American casualties ? 

General BrapLey. That is American nonbattle casualties. Remem- 
ber, I read in the record at that time that the statistics people reported 
that about 85 percent of those people are returning to duty. 

Also the figure was asked by Senator Hickenlooper for the battle 
casualties up to date, and these were the battle casualties up to and 
including the report that came in yesterday. It had not come in this 
morning before I left. 

Total battle casualties, United States, up to the present time, 69,276, 
and as you know, those figures always are a little larger than the 
published figures because we don’t carry them and don’t release them 
until the next of kin have been notified. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Mr. Chairman, if I may be indulged, be- 
cause this was in response to my 

Chairman Russe.i. Without objection, Senator Hickenlooper will 
be permitted to propound a question. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Just one question. General Bradley, then 
the total of 72,679 nonbattle casualties, plus 69,276 battle casualties 
constitute the full total of all casualties, or is there another category 
of casualties in addition to those you have listed as nonbattle and battle 
casualties ? 

General Brapiry. No, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Thank you, sir. I just wanted to know 
that we had the full complete total. 

Senator Bripcrs. May I, without objection, Mr. Chairman, ask one 
question on that subject? 

Chairman Russex.. It is your turn, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brivcrs. General Bradley, I am glad you brought this out 
because we are after being asked in the Appropriations Committee 
for all these hospital facilities and all these ine, and your medical 
people tell us one story and jutify an appropriation, and then there 
are given out to the public these other figures which do not coincide. It 
puts us, who are passing on appropriations, in sort of a middle 
position. 

What you have actually had in the way of nonbattle casualties and 
battle casualties are 141,955; is that right? 

General Braviey. I did not add the two up. 

Senator Brinces. I mean that is the addition of 72,679 nonbattle. 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Senator Brinces. And 69,276 battle casualties. 

General Brapiry. That is right. 

Senator Brivers. As I add it, it makes 141,955, which is a wholly 
different picture from the figures announced. 

Now, true, a lot of the nonbattle casualties have gone back into 
service, but nevertheless, if a man loses a hand by frostbite or frozen 
off, or he is otherwise injured, he is just as much a battle casualty 
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as the fellow who gets a bullet in battle; and, so, we have been strug- 
gling between our official figures, which you give out, limited to battle, 
and this nonbattle casualty figure, which runs higher than the other, 
and it is pretty hard for us to acknowledge one publicly, and then 
provide the money through appropriations for an entirely different 
problem when you consider these forces together. 


PERCENTAGE OF NONBATTLE CASUALTIES RETURNED TO DUTY 


I would like to ask you what percentage of the 72,679 nonbattle 
casualties have gone back into service. Do you have that? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. According to the report that was 
given me by the Office of the Chief of Information here, as of up to 
the 2d of February—I don’t happen to have one for nonbattle since 
then—but up to that time 85 percent had been returned to duty; and 
I put in the record the other day—I am not sure whether you were 
here or not—the fact that whereas our nonbattle casualties in our 
forces in Korea during occupation were 6 percent, nonbattle casualties 
since the conflict in Keres began, the average monthly rate is 9.5 
vercent. 

Senator Brivers. What is there confidential on these total casual- 
ties? I mean, why are they confidential? You give out the battle 
casualties, and you do not give out the others, and yet we are asked 
to provide for them. I mean, is there any reason why they are ex- 
tremely confidential ¢ 

General BrapLry. No, sir. I think they are apt to be misleading 
if you do because a lot of those ae just go biak, for example, into 
a hospital or an aid station one night, with a cold or something else ; 
a man that has to go back to have a tooth pulled, he is only out a day 
or two and goes back. It varies all the way from that to those who are 
hospitalized, and those who die as a result of nonbattle injuries. 

Senator Bripces. What percentage of them, General, have died as 
a result of these non-battle casualties? How many? Do you have 
those figures ? 

General Bravery. Yes, I have them up as of the 16th of May. Non- 
battle deaths have been 432. Wait a minute. That is Army only— 
612 is the total for all services. That would include deaths from 
pneumonia, accidents. 

Senator Wixey. I did not understand that. 

General Braptey. That would include deaths from accidents. 

Senator Wirey. 612? 

General Brapiry. 612 nonbattle deaths. 

Senator Lone. That even includes automobile accidents, does it not ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, anything other than result of battle action. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Was General Walker considered a battle 
casualty ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Chairman Russe.x. I do not want to interrupt, but I would like for 
you to get permission from Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brivees. All right. I yield to clear up this thing. It is 
against my time. 

General Braptry. General Walker would be carried as a nonbattle 
casualty. 
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Senator Briners. And that is the way—for instance, how is a man 
like General Dean now carried—as missing in action or casualty ? 

General Braptey. He is carried as missing in action, and he is in- 
cluded in that total battle casualties. 

Senator Brinces. But he is listed as missing in action? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Briners. To still classify him missing in action, you do that 
until his body is recovered ? 

General Brapey. I believe there is a time limit on that, Senator. I 
do not know just what it is now. I think the trouble with carrying 
him as dead, killed in action, that would probably be a practical way 
to do it because I think most people probably think he is, but there 
is still a chance he is alive and he will return. And in fairness to 
his family we should not report him to his wife as killed in action. 
There is always the hope and the chance he will show up. 

Senator Brivegs. If there is anything further on this casualty busi- 
enes, I would be glad to yield. 

Senator Witxy. Total American dead? 


TOTAL KILLED AND MISSING 


General Braptey. Total killed in action came up to the 21st of 
May—that is the report that came in yesterday—was 10,680, and you 
would have to add to that then the nonbattle deaths of 612. 

Senator Wutey. I did not get the first figure—10,000? 

General Brap.ey. 10,680. 

Senator Brrp. What is the usual percentage of those missing that 
are found dead? About what percentage is the average ? 

General Braptey. Senator, that would be pretty hard to say. In 
fighting the Germans we usually got back a very large percentage of 
them. In fighting the North Koreans I am afraid the percentage we 
get back will be much smaller. 

Senator Byrn. And how many are missing now? 

General Braptey. As of the report up to date yesterday it was 
13,349. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say that two-thirds of those are likely 
dead ? 

General Brapiey. I would even hesitate to make an estimate, 
Senator. 

Senator Briwees. What has been the experience on the people that 
you got back, missing in action, who have been held that have been 
liberated, and so forth, that have gone through the torturing proce- 
dures which some of them have suffered? What percentage of those 
have come through? Have half of them come through ? 

General Braptey. You mean that lived after we got them back? 

Senator Brinees. No. For instance, when a particular unit, for 
instance, was captured by North Korean and Chinese Communists 
and the prisoners were finally liberated by your advance later, what 
has been the experience of the total number that have survived ? 


General Brap.ey. I don’t have any figure on that, sir. The ones 
that we recaptured from the North Koreans when we first rushed 
north right after the Inchon landing, in general, I think they 
were in pretty poor shape. The ones we have taken back or have 
been released by the Chinese apparently have been pretty well treated. 
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Senator Jonson. May I ask a question there, Senator? 
Senator Briers. Yes. 
Senator Jounson. What is your best estimate on the total casualties 
of our allies associated with us? 
General Brapiey. I am afraid I don’t have an accurate figure on 
that. No, sir; I don’t have a report on it. 
Senator Jounson. What is your estimate of the total casualties of 
the enemy ? 
General Brapiey. I don’t have any summation of that either. 
: Senator Lone. May I ask another question about that ? 
. Chairman Russe... Senator Bridges? 
( Senator Briners. Yes. 
: Chairman Russextx. All right. 
4 Senator Lona. Do you have the number of amputations out of the 
E nonbattle casualties ? 
General Brap.ry. No, sir, I don’t have any breakdown on the var- 
ious classes of nonbattle casualities. 
Senator Brinces. If that is all on casualties, I will proceed. 


Chairman Russeii. Proceed. That has been on your time, you 
know. 





ASSIGNMENTS OF GENERAL WEDEMEYER 



































Senator Brivers. General Bradley, is it or is it not true that Gen. 
Albert Wedemeyer has been offered the job as Assistant Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army ? 

General Braptey. I don’t know, sir. The only thing I can testify 
to General Wedemeyer is what took place while I was Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Senator Brivces. I mean currently. General Collins would have to 
testify on that ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I have dropped out—— 

Senator Brinces. It is supposed to have occurred within the last 
2 or 3 weeks. 

General Braptry. I don’t have anything to do with Army assign- 
ments any more, so I don’t know. I do know that General Wedemeyer 
wanted the job at San Francisco and asked for it. I have been accused 
of shanghaiing him all the way to the west coast. I used to put down 
“Presidio, San Francisco” as either first or second choice on my prefer- 

. ence list when I had a preference. I never did get it. But I used to 
put it down anyway. It is considered a choice station, and General 
Wedemeyer asked for it, but I have been accused of shanghaiing him 
to the west coast. 

Senator Carn. That is a very nice place to be shanghaied, if you 
will pardon my interrupting, General. 

General Brapiey. I would think so. I would be willing to trade 
jobs with him. 

Senator Carn. I can understand that, sir. 

Senator Briners. General Bradley, are we in a war or not today ? 

General Brapiey. Well, as far as any individual fighting in Korea 
is concerned, this is just as hard a war as we have ever fought and 
harder than a lot of others we have fought. So as far as the man 

in battle is concerned, it is certainly a war. 

Technically, as I said here yesterday, maybe someone would say 
we are not at war because Congress has not declared war. 
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Senator Brinces. But to all effects we are in war? 
General Brapiey. Certainly as far as any individual or any unit 
tighting is concerned, he is in war. 


ROTATION SERVICE 


Senator Brinees. General, what is the rotation system that is being 
worked out on the return of these men? How long a period of time 
will it be before your troops who have seen long service in Korea 
will have a rotation here under the present plans ? 

General Brapiey. Each of the services has had to work out its own 
rotation system, because of the various problems concerned. May I 
suggest that you ask each of the service chiefs those questions, because 
they have them and I do not. They set their policy and they know 
what their schedule is. It is not tae me. I would suggest that you 
ask the various individual service chiefs when they come before 
you, sir. 

Senator Brivees. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeitn. Senator George. 


NUMBER OF UN TROOPS IN KOREA WHEN UN REJECTED “HOT PURSUIT” 


Senator Grorcre. General, when I questioned you, I believe Monday, 
on your return from the west coast anyway, and asked you as of the 
day of the vetoing of the hot-pursuit order how many troops the coun- 
tries associated with us in Korea actually had in battle, you said about 
30,000. 

Did they have 30,000 as of that date, General ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; ground and navy and air combined. 

Senator Groree. How many did they have in the battle line? 

General Braptey. On the ground? 

Senator Grorar. Yes, sir. 

General Braptey. At that time approximately 20,000. 

Senator Grorce. At that time, at the time when the hot-pursuit 
message or request was first O. K’d by you here? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; to the best of my remembrance, it was 
20,000 at that time. My figure of 20,000 is ground forces. The figure 
of 30,000 included additional naval and air units. I didn’t know 
whether you got that straight or not. 

Senator Grorce. I understood that. I was speaking of the date 
when the hot-pursuit order was vetoed. 

General Braptey. Both of those figures are—— 

Senator Grorce. Would be applicable to that date. 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Grorce. I wanted to get that clear. 

Now, General, I think you would agree that it would be fair to 
adjudge of General MacArthur’s views and his request here as of the 
date when those requests were submitted and not as of this date; is 
that correct ? 

General Braptey. I don’t get the meaning of your question, Senator. 

Senator Grorog. I say would you not agree that it 1s fair to adjudge 
of General MacArthur’s position from a military point of view as of 
the time that position was taken either with respect to hot pursuit or 
with respect to the bombing of installations and build-up depots in 
Manchuria, and not as of this time? 
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General Brapiey. Yes, sir. There has never been any dispute from 
the military point of view of the advantages of hot. pursuit. 


JUDGING MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Grorce. I understand that, General. The second question 
related, the second question I asked, you would agree that we should 
view General MacArthur’s request to bomb build-up depots, troop 
concentrations across the Yalu River—let us put it that way—as of 
the date when that request was submitted by General MacArthur? 

General Brapiey. Yes, but that suggestion—it was not a request 
but a suggestion—that it was a sanctuary and the asking for instruc- 
tions was not turned down on the insistance of any of our allies. 

Senator Grorcre. Oh, I understand that, General. It was turned 
down here because, if that suggestion were followed, you differed from 
General MacArthur in that it would bring a decision in the war 
and you thought that the risk was greater than the possible benefit 
of acceding to his request. 

ciel Uitesane: 1at is correct. 

Senator Gxrorcz. I understand that to be your position, but I 
wanted to emphasize the fact that you would adjudge that suggestion 
or whatever it was when first made by General MacArthur as of the 
position of his army in Korea at that time and not as of now. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. I thought you were still talking about 
numbers, and the position of his army at that time was much farther 
north. 

Senator Grorce. That is right. 

General Braptey. And he had a:shorter line of communication on 
which to work. 

Senator Grorocr. That is right. He did not have any 200 miles in 
which to bomb. 

General Braptey. Not at that time. 

Senator Grorck. That is what I mean. Well, now isn’t it fair for 
us to adjudge the soundness or unsoundness of his request or sugges- 
tion, whatever it was, in view of the conditions actually prevailing, the 
position which his army actually occupied at that time and not as of 
now ? 


DIFFERENCES OF VIEWPOINTS 


General Bravery. Yes; but you see we have never quarreled with 
him recommending anything to us. 

Senator Grorer. I understand that, General, but I simply wanted 
to develop those two points. As I understand it, you have never 
quarreled with General MacArthur because he had a difference of 
viewpoint if there was a difference of viewpoint ? 

General Braptey. No, sir; we have never blamed him for having 
a different viewpoint. That is perfectly proper for him to make 
recommendations. 

Senator Grorcr. Perfectly proper and perfectly normal. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Your disagreement, if it has been a disagree- 
ment—and I do not use it except in that restricted sense—was the 
fact that he went to public with it rather than coming directly to the 
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President or through ordinary military channels, regular military 
channels ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator Gores. That is correct? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Grorcs. That is your viewpoint now? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. General, I was not here, but from reading some of 
the questions I judge that you were asked about the state of your 
feelings toward General MacArthur. I ask it directly, General: 
Were your relations to General MacArthur cordial, your personal re- 
lations? You could not answer for anybody else. 

General Brapiey. My relations with General MacArthur were 
very cordial. I have always admired him, I have admired his record. 
I have always when I have talked to him, it has been on a very friendly 
basis. We have had many common topics of conversation in which 
we are both interested and I have never been on anything except cor- 
dial relations with General MacArthur, and I hope I can always be. 

We have differences of opinion in the service as elsewhere. 

Senator Grorer. I understand, but I was asking about the state of 
your own feelings. That is the only thing that is relevant in this 
point that I was questioning. 


MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATION ON SENDING TROOPS TO KOREA 
IN JUNE 1950 


Now, then I did not understand you yesterday—was it yesterday, it 
may have been the day before—to indicate that General MacArthur 
had himself asked for ground troops to be sent into Korea, first. Gen- 
eral MacArthur did not ask for the sending of ground troops in Ko- 
rea, did he? 

General Brapiey. He asked for authority to transfer a regimental 
combat team to Korea and later build it up to not to exceed two divi- 
sions, and that was _— here in Washington. 

Senator Groren. That was after he had been appointed as com- 
mander in chief of the United Nations Army ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; that was before the United Nations ap- 
pointment. 

Senator Grorce. That was before the United Nations appointment ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Groree. But he had been designated to take over Korea ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Georce. What was his status then in Korea? 

General Brapiey. At that time he had been authorized, first, to 
use Air and Navy, and then later he had been authorized to use Air 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel, and to furnish any necessary sup- 
plies to the South Korean ean 


Then, he made a reconnaissance of the battle front in Korea, and 
came back and said that the situation was bad. They would.not be 
able to hold the Han River line unless they were reinforced, and 
requested authority to send over one regimental combat team, and 
build it up not to exceed two divisions, 

Senator Grorer. That was agreed to by the Chiefs of Staff? 
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General Brapiey. Yes, sir; that was agreed to by our Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Grorer. Agreed to by our Government. In other words, , 
you thought that judgment was correct ? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Senator Grorer. And acted affirmatively on it? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Groree. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. General MacArthur—I think others have made 
that same mistake—— 

General Brapiey. I feel complimented. 

Senator Smiru. I want to straighten out something in yesterday’s 
testimony that gave me some difficulty at the time. 


MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATION ON ARMING THE SOUTH KOREANS 


On page 2691 of the transcript I had been asking you about the dif- 
ferent incidents that had caused MacArthur to be relieved of his com- 
mand, and I asked you if you could give me other than the ones you had 
been talking about, the documents. You said there were others, like 
independent statements in interviews, and particularly the statement 
to Freeman magazine, which blamed political decisions for not “arm- 
ing more South Koreans, and I think everyone that knows the details 
of that thinks that is a very unfair statement.” 

Now, in checking up the record on the matter, I find that back in 
January at the time that we were discussing the whole question of 
evacuation, from the testimony that has been brought out here, the 
Chiefs of Staff sent to MacArthur a request, apparently, with regard 
to arming some of the Republic of Korea manpower. It was in answer 
to that that MacArthur replied that he felt in the light of the threat 
to Japan, it might be better to arm the Japanese police reserves, the 
National Police Reserve of Japan. That was the gist of his statement. 
He thought at that time that is what it was, and you felt that, therefore, 
his statement about arming the Koreans was unfair. 

Let me call to your attention that the Freeman magazine corre- 
spondence was much later, March 31, and was after Syngman Rhee, 
President Syngman Rhee, had asked that the Korean draftees be 
armed. In the Freeman magazine under date of March 31, which ap- 
pears on page 186 of our compilation, Henry Hazlitt, the editor, asked : 

Why do we fail or refuse arms to 400,000 South Korean draftees as reported 


New York Times, March 31, dispatch from Taegu? Previous statements Pres- 
ident Rhee reported requests for such arms. 


To which on April 5 General MacArthur replied : 


I have delayed reply to your message of the 31st pending receipt here of the 
referenced New York Times dispatch. There is nothing I can add to the informa- 
tion therein contained. The issue is one determined by the Republic of Korea 
and the United States Government, and involves basic political decisions beyond 
my authority. 


It seems to me, from reading that record, that you had two totally 
different situations. One situation was where there was a threatened 
83797—51—pt. 2——25 
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evacuation and withdrawal to Japan, where MacArthur thought it 

would be wiser to arm the Japanese there; and the other was later 

‘when the discussion was in regard to the 400,000 South Korean 

ect and the inquiry from the President of the South Korean 
epublic. 

tt would seem to me that General MacArthur was thoroughly justi- 
fied in considering that a political decision was beyond his authority 
and was not misrepresentation. 

General Braptey. Well, he had replied on January 6 to our sug- 
gestion, as you point out, and said that he would rather use the arms 
another way. 

However, between that 6th of January and up to April 5 he had 
not sent any other message in on the matter, so we assumed he still 
had the idea that they should not have additional units armed. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN DECISION ON ARMING SOUTH KOREANS 


I would like to add two other points to this. The same suggestion 
has been made to General Ridgway and General Van Fleet since they 
have taken over to see if the situation is changed, and they still recom- 
mend against the equipping of additional units. In other words, they 
verify General MacArthur’s judgment as of January 6. 

Also, with reference to the 400,000 they say they have turned loose, 
those were not 400,000 trained men; in fact, none of them were trained 
reserves. A lot of them were physically unfit. 

Those were 400,000 people, as I have been given to understand, that 
were collected during the retreat and placed in camps so that we could 
control them, and they included, for example—the figure that was 
given to me—30,000 malnutrition cases, which after we fixed them 
up as well as we could, they were still weakened cases, and we let 
them out. So, I think a lot of people have gotten the wrong idea 
from that 400,000 spoken of in that dispatch. 

They were not trained men; they were not men who were readily 
usable, and the policy has been, by General MacArthur, and also by 
General Ridgway, to use any additional manpower in South Korea, 
to keep the units that we now have formed, the divisions and other 
units, up to strength, and to maintain certain independent police bat- 
talions to keep order in the rear areas, and try to keep down guer- 
rilla activities. 

Senator Smrru. I am not questioning that point. All I am ques- 
tioning is your statement that you thought that General MacAr- 
thur’s answer to the Freeman magazine was unfair. 

General Braptey. I think all—— 

Senator Smrru. Obviously, after President Rhee had made this re- 
quest to arm these people, there was a political question there that 
MacArthur could not a on. 

General Braptey. Well, I may be doing him an injustice. You 
asked me for my opinion, and my opinion is that he could have easily 
answered that question by saying, “Yes; it had been considered, but 
for the time being, we don’t think it is a good thing,” instead of blam- 
ing, trying to blame—what was an implied, in my opinion, criticism of 
our Government in not letting him rearm them. 

Now, that is, as I say, the thing that formed in my mind—maybe, 
as I say, I am doing him an injustice—but that was my opinion at the 
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without any implication that Washington was keeping him from re- 
arming additional South Koreans. 

Senator Sarru. I simply call attention to it for the record, because 
you said it was a very important matter in connection with the ac- 
cumulation of various incidents that you build up in order to justify 
his dismissal. 

It seemed to me that was a very questionable conclusion to draw, 
though I can see it might have been drawn if you want to draw it 
that way. 


time, and I —— it could have been answered so much easier, and 


MEMORANDUM ON JCS REASONS FOR RELIEVING MAC ARTHUR 






Now, there is another matter I would like to ask you about, General 
Bradley. You recall you said that there were three military reasons 
given by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that you recited. I won’t go into 
those. But I would like to know when those military reasons were 
actually written down. 

You said there was verbal discussion and then you talked with 
General Marshall, and then at some time in the proceedings of the 
discussion of military reasons for the dismissal there was a memoran- 
dum made, which you read to us. 

When was that memorandum made? Was that made after all the 
discussions ? 

General Braptey. That was made afterward. I went back and 
dictated these reasons, as I understood them to be expressed by the 
Chiefs when they presented the case to General Marshall. I showed 
those, as I had remembered them, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to see 
whether or not I had correctly expressed the views that they had 
given to the Secretary of Defense, and they agreed that they were 
correct in substance. 

They did suggest a few editorial changes in the way I had written 
it down, because I had written it in very rough form when I dictated it. 
But they agreed that these were the three reasons they had given 
General Marshall. 

Senator Smrru. They were written down before General Mac- 
Arthur was relieved? I mean it was done before he was actually 
relieved or after he was relieved ? 

General Brapiey. To the best of my remembrance, I dictated them 
sometime the next day on Monday, and the decision was made on that 
day. The Chiefs themselves went over them sometime later to check 
whether or not I had stated them correctly. 

Senator Smirn. What I was getting at was this: Whether you dis- 
cussed with the President the military reasons and the position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the relief of General MacArthur; whether 
you presented to him an oral report of your meeting; or whether you 
presented to him these three reasons which, as you say, were subse- 
quently written out? 

— Brap.ey. I stated to him these three reasons, I stated them 
orally. 

Senator Smirn. Now, there is one more thing in the record I want to 
get clear. 

I understood, from your testimony yesterday, or the day before, 
that you felt that General MacArthur favored, or was recommending 
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the evacuation of our troops from Korea. I want to get that clear, 
because I want to refer to his testimony on this matter. 


MAC ARTHUR AND JCS VIEWS ON EVACUATION OF KOREA IN JANUARY 1951 


I am reading from page 73 of the United States News of May 11, 
which has the full report of these hearings. I haven’t got the original 
transcript before me; but Senator Johnson asked General MacArthur 
this question : 

Senator Jonnson, In your conversations with General Collins from time to 
time he may have expressed himself on the wisdom of the course you outlined. 
Did he? 

That was the different recommendations that General MacArthur 
had been making, and which General Collins was talking about. 

General MacArthur’s reply was this: 

General Collins visited the command after that. At that time the great ques- 
tion he raised was whether we could stay in Korea at all or whether we would 
evacuate. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not sure we could stick in Korea. It 
was my opinion that we could. 

That was the great question at that time, whether we should evacuate Korea 
or whether we should not. 


Now, that is the statement by General MacArthur. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thought we might have to evacuate, and his thought 
was that we could stay. I want to know whether that is your under- 
standing of General MacArthur’s position ? 

General Brapiey. Well, I have read into the record previously the 
digest prepared, or the paraphrase of his message of January 10, in 
which he mentioned, this—I can read it again if you would like—but 
the whole tenor of that message was that he felt he would have to 
evacuate Korea. 

Senator Smrru. Let me ask you this, at that point: Didn’t he feel 
that we would have to evacuate if the measures which he, at that 
time, was recommending, and which he thought the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were recommending, to bomb the bases and put on 
the blockade and so forth, were not carried out. You would have 
to adopt one or the other; isn’t that his point ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. At that time he had not seen our study 
of January 12. It was not based on that study at all. This was based 
on the situation, as I see it, as he knew it in the field. 

Now, we have to depend, for our reactions here, upon the informa- 
tion furnished us from the office of the commander in chief, Far East, 
or the commander in chief of the United Nations Command, whichever 
way you want to look at it—in this case he signed it “commander 
in chief, United Nations Command,” and we were of the opinion, 
from this message, that possibly we would have to evacuate from 
Korea; so General Collins and 

Senator Smiru. The date of that ? 

General Brapiey. January 10. 

Senator Smirn. January 10, and that is when General Collins 
went. out ? 

General Braptey. General Collins and General Vandenberg went 
out to get first-hand information, or knowledge, and before they had 
a chance to go over to Korea and see for themselves, the only infor- 
mation they had was this message; so consequently when they talked 
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to General MacArthur in Korea—they can testify to this better than 
I can, but I expect they were of the opinion that we were going to 
have to evacuate, because at that time they were basing their knowl- 
edge on his own telegram. 

Senator Smirn. I am just calling attention to General MacArthur's 
own testimony before this committee where he said : 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not sure we could stick in Korea. It was 
my opinion that we could. 

That was the great question at the time, whether we should evacuate Korea 
or whether we should not. 

You probably could agree with that, although you draw the con- 
clusion, from this earlier message of his, that he was thinking in terms 
of evacuation. 

General Braptey. January 10 he was thinking of evacuation. That 
was the latest information we had; at the time that he says that we 
were thinking of evacuation—yes, we were, because he told us he 
probably would have to. 

Senator Smiru. Would it be fair to say that his position was that 
he could stick it out, we would not have to evacuate, provided the 
limitations were taken off his operations, as he had recommended ? 

That is the conclusion I draw from all these documents, those that 
I have examined, and these confidential ones—that the Chiefs of 
Staff thought there was some doubt about it, and there was doubt. 
But General MacArthur rather thought that he could stay, on condi- 
tion, of course, that the wraps, so to speak, were taken off and these 
things done that he recommended. 

General BrapLey. That may have been part of his 

Senator Smirn. I just want to be sure the impression isn’t left that 
MacArthur was recommending the evacuation, in any ease. 

General Braptry. Well, I believe the record, where I put this 
message in, the 10th of January, would create some idea that he was 
thinking of evacuation, as you say, unless he could go to an all-out 
war, with a blockade and a few other things. 

Senator Smiru. That probably is the right interpretation from 
your standpoint. 

Now, I have a couple of questions that I asked General Marshall, 
that I would like to ask you. 

One was, I asked General Marshall this in regard to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and I would like to ask it of you in regard to the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff: 





ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE UN 


Could you state categorically that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
unalterably opposed to Red China’s entrance into the United Nations? 

General Braptey. The entrance of China into the United Nations 
is entirely a diplomatic matter, it is not a military one. 

I can express a personal viewpoint on it, but I don’t think that means 
anything. It is a diplomatic matter as is the disposition of how you 
handle Formosa. 

That becomes a military matter, Formosa, if you give it away, but 
certainly the entry or nonentry of the United Nations—the Chinese 
Communists into the United Nations—is not a military one. 
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Senator Smrru. Well, would the Joint Chiefs of Staff be ready to 
consider the question of the entrance of Red China into the United 
Nations as a bargaining point in a Korean peace settlement? 

General Brapiry. No, sir. We think it has nothing to do with that. 

Senator Smrru. You would leave it out of that? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Then you would agree I think with General Mac- 
Arthur’s position on that as he expressed it in his message of March 
24. 

Now this further question, General. Do you believe that what has 
happened in China is a conquest of that country by Soviet Russia and 
that there is consequently a control of China today by an external 
power, namely Russia? 

General Brapiey. I think there is a certain degree of control. Just 
how complete it is I don’t believe anyone knows. 

As I have stated before, Mao himself is a Communist and was a 
Communist many years ago, So it is very hard to make sure just how 
many of these actions are taken on his own initiative and how many 
of them are dictated by Russia. Certainly some influence is exercised 
by Russia. We have no way of knowing just how much. 

Senator Smiru. You would think there was some external influence 
operating on China today ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. External power which of course is Russia ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Well, would this in your judgment imply the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United Nations would mean the 
recognition of the United Nations of the conquest of China by an 
external power, Russia? 

General Braptey. Well, I think that is a diplomatic matter as to 
what it would mean diplomatically, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. Well, I want to get the question in the record and 
get your thought on it because I think it 1s going to come up ulti- 
mately and we may have to deal with it. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PACIFIC DEFENSE LINE TO AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


Now there is another question I did want to ask you very much. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, in his speech at the National 
Press Club share I was present myself on January 13, 1950, sketched 
a line of primary United States defense in the Far East which did 
not include Korea, and, of course, did not include Formosa, but for 
the moment I am sticking to Korea. 

United States occupation forces had previously been withdrawn 
from Korea. That leads to the quanta, why at the eleventh hour so 
to speak was it suddenly decided to defend Korea if we did not feel 
that that was part of our defense, primary defense in the Far East? 

General Braptey. Well, it is not part of our strategic long-range 
defense, but we didn’t go into it for that purpose. We went in to 
stop an aggression and avoid an appeasement in the case. 

Senator Smrru. I am glad ou said that. I hoped that was your 
answer because I felt right along we were justified in going in en- 


tirely aside from the defense question. But on the purely defense 
question, there was not an eleventh-hour shift of our feeling with re- 
gard to the strategic importance of Korea? 
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General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Wouldn’t you think that Korea is important from 
the standpoint of Japan, the safety of Japan? 

General Brapiey. Yes, it is; and in the hands of a hostile power 
would be an additional threat against Japan, but you always have to 
stop your front line somewhere. 

accor Smiru. I can understand that. I want to get clear what 
your thinking was on that. 


ALLIES SUPPORT OF CROSSING THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


One more question. Last fall about the time that our forces initially 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, that is the first crossing, this step 
appeared to have the firm support of our European allies. Do you 
remember that when we crossed the thirty-eighth? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Weren’t the European allies behind us at that 
time? I understood from my inquiries that they were. 

General Brapiey. They were behind it to the extent that they 
passed a resolution in the United Nations approving it. 

Senator Smiru. That is what I thought, and General MacArthur 
was authorized to cross the thirty-eighth ? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Now did the State Department or any of our allies 
officially advise at that time that there was a serious danger that the 
Chinese Communists might come in if we crossed the thirty-eighth? 

General Brap.ry. Well, I think there were some reports that came 
in to that effect, indicating that there was a possibility that they would 
enter the war if we cross the thirty-eighth. 

Senator Smrru. Now here is the important question in this connec- 
tion: Did any of our allies or all of them at that time indicate that 
they would support us only so long as the Chinese Communists 
stayed out? 

eneral Brapiey. Not that I know of. 

Senator Smirn. In other words, was there any agreement that their 
support was to be counted on only so long as the going did not become 
too difficult ? 

General Braptry. Not that I know of. 

Senator Smrru. They did join us in our crossing the thirty-eighth. 
Since then they have been putting heat on us to be careful not to get 
into a row with Soviet Russia or with the Chinese Communist them- 
selves. I am a little bit confused about the position of our allies in 
this matter, and that is why I asked that question. 

Sart certainly took the initial risk with us in crossing the thirty- 
eighth. 

General Braptey. That is correct, but I think some of them feel 
the same way that our own Chiefs do, and that is that we should 
avoid any extension of conflict which would increase the risk of 


world war ITI. 


FIRST USE OF UNITED STATES GROUND FORCES IN KOREA 


Senator Situ. Now, a further question: You recall the meetings 
at the White House around the 26th or 27th of June, when some Mem- 
bers of the Congress were present 
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General Brapiey. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Senator Smrru. And the President announced to us the Korean in- 
vasion and his program for authorizing the use of our naval and air 
cover there to protect our nationals and also to back up the South 
Korean Army. : , 

As I recall the first meeting—I want to get my recollection veri- 
fied—no mention was made then of our using ground troops, although 
the question was raised, I think, at the meeting—TI don’t recall exactly 
what was said. We were told he did not contemplate sending any 
ground troops over there. That was the first meeting on June 27. 
That is, that it was contemplated to use only Air and Navy. 

General Braptey. That is my remembrance, that at that time no 
decision had been reached to use ground troops. 

Senator Smrru. Similarly at a meeting on June 30, which I at- 
tended with some of my colleagues, I recall something was said 
about using some ground troops in order to strengthen the Pusan 
beachhead, if we had to withdraw there, and enable an effective 
evacuation there of our nationals but no large offensive was con- 
templated. 

I am trying to understand whether we thought of sending them as 
a protective measure at Pusan and did not contemplate the use of 
ground forces for offensive purposes. 

General Braptey. The first use of ground troops was to protect 
the port so we could complete the evacuation of our nationals. That 
was the first authorized use of ground troops. The second authorized 
use was to help try to stop the North Koreans. 

Senator Smiru. At what time were the decisions made to carry on 
what they called the big offensive by the United States, where our 
troops were put into Korea in larger quantities? That must have been 
a later decision then. 

General Braptey. According to my notes here the decision was 
reached sometime on June 30 to employ United States ground combat 
forces in Japan in support of the Republic of Korea. 

I'll see if I can find any further note on it. 

On June 30, 1950, commander in chief Far East informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, after a reconnaissance of the Korean battle area, that 
the South Korean Army was in confusion. Supplies and equipment 
has been abandoned or lost. Without artillery, mortars, and antitank 
guns, the most the South Koreans could hope to accomplished would 
be to retard the advance of the enemy. re South Korean Army 
was incapable of united action, and there was grave danger of a 
further breakthrough. The commander in at” Far East further 
stated that the only assurance of holding the Han River line and to 
regain lost ground would be through the commitment of United States 
ground combat forces into the Korean battle area. Accordingly, he 
stated, if authorized, it was his intention to move immediately a United 
States regimental combat team to the combat area in Korea as the 
nucleus of a possible build-up of two divisions from Japan for earl 
offensive action in accordance with his mission of clearing Sout 
Korea of North Korean forces. 

Senator Smirn. That action, I take it, was approved. Now was 
General MacArthur at that time just acting for the United States 
or was he commander of the United Nations forces ¢ 
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General Braptey. He was not made commander of the United 
Nations forces until around July 7 or 8. So it was before he was made 
commander. 

Senator Smiru. Then we were taking heavy steps, you might say, 
to carry on an offensive against the North Koreans under our own 
steam and without the United Nations support in the sense of General 
MacArthur being the representative of the United Nations? 

General Braptey. It was United States action. 

Senator Smiru. That was approved here in Washington—was that 
approved by the Joint Chiefs and by the Department and all the 
authorities here ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, that was approved. His request was ap- 
yroved. 

Senator Smiru. So that he had full authority for that action in 
taking those troops from Japan over there? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 


CLEARANCE OF RUSK SPEECH ON CHINA 


Senator Smiru. Just one more question and then I am through. 
Recently Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State, made an address 
that seemed to cause some excitement. I am just wondering whether 
that particular presentation of our policy in China was cleared with 
you as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, or was it cleared with the De- 
partment of Defense or the State Department ? : 

General Brapiey. As far as I know, it was not seen by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Smiru. It was not submitted to you for your judgment? 

General Brapiey. No. 

Senator Smiru. .That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Saltonstall concluded his questioning 
on yesterday. 

Senator Johnson. 


CASUALTIES IN KOREA 


Senator Jounson. General Bradley, will you ask someone to sup- 
ply for the record the information on the estimated enemy casualties 
to date, the same date you gave our casualties, as well as the estimated 
allied casualties? 

General Bravery. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. And on allied casualties I would like battle 
‘asualties and nonbattle casualties. 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. General, since the Chinese launched their first 
offensive April 22 and then this second one, I believe, a few days ago, 
May the 16th, is it true that the South Koreans suffered heavy losses 
as a result of both of these offenses ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

[ Deleted. 


TRAINING OFFICER CORPS 
Senator Loper. Just along that line, General, isn’t it true that one 


of the slowest things to get set up in the military is a dependable officer 
corps? That takes more time than anything, does it not? 
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General Braptey. Yes. You have to start officer schools and non- 
commissioned officer schools, and it takes time. 

Now those have been established in South Korea, so that eventually 
we will come out with some creditable leaders, I believe. 

Senator Loner. Looking back on it, hindsight, certainly it would 
have been an excellent thing if we had started in 1946 developing 
officer material in not only Korea but in a great many other places 
where there is available military manpower which could be u 
effectively if the leadership had been developed, isn’t that true as you 
look back now ¢ 

General Braptey. Yes, sir, that is a very important phase of a pre- 
paredness program, is the training of your officers, junior officers par- 
ticularly and your noncommissioned officers. 

Senator Loner. Yes, and the Soviets, it seems to me, have never 
overlooked an opportunity to train satellite armies not only in the 
Orient but in Eastern Europe and every other place. The result is 
that they fight us without using their own troops, and we have to use 
our troops, because we have not trained these natives, isn’t that right ? 

General Braptey. We haven’t trained them and we haven’t equip- 
ped them sufficiently. 

Senator Loner. Doesn't that argue then as a future policy we cer- 
tainly ought to go ahead and train young officers in all of these anti- 
Communist areas wherever they may be? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir, we should, and whatever security forces 
they have ‘I think we should insure that their system of training offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers, as you say, will meet the situation 
later on. 

Senator Lopcr. Because we have a manpower shortage in this coun- 
try and we can’t possibly carry the full load of combat for the free 
world by ourselves, can we? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Hickenlooper, did you conclude yes- 
terday ? 

Sematee Hickenwoorer. Well, I had just a couple of questions, very 
short ones, that I had overlooked. 

Chairman Russexx. All right. 


REASONS FOR WAKE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Senator Hicken.oorer. General Bradley, I have examined repeat- 
edly with great care the report of the Wake Island Conference as it 
is reported, which is, I assume, not a complete report of that conference. 

I would like to ask you what was the purpose of the Wake Island 
Conference? In other words, as I read the report, there is not a thing 
in the conversations that went on there at Wake Island as reported that 
would not have been elicited by a ticker or through a report. I find 
that Tee is a major discussion, on what they would do about 
people. 

I find discussion was about their utilities and railroads, how to re- 
habilitate those, and there was a little mention about certain prisoners, 
but that was not discussed in detail. 

There is a very short discussion about freezing of land tenure and 
bank currency, just rather casual, and all of which it would seem to 
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me could be perfectly canvassed in a ticker report or an official routine, 


report. 

There is a mention of the Jap treaty, but it is not detailed, and 
slight mention of the Philippines, which is in the broadest of generali- 
ties. 

Then, there is the statement where the President says that he and 
General MacArthur discussed—let me get the exact language—the 
statement anyway to the effect—made by the President—that he and 
General MacArthur had discussed at length, in what I understafid to 
be their 45-minute conversation privately, the Philippines; also that 
they were in agreement on Formosa. 

Now, in reading this Wake Island report, I find no discussion of 
any on-the-spot details, such as visiting Japan or visiting Korea, or 
visiting the Philippines for personal impressions. I see nothing in the 
Wake Island conference that could not have been readily and speedily 
canvassed by simple routine reports. 

Therefore, my question is, What was the purpose of the Wake Island 
Conference? Why did the President travel 18,000 miles in order to 
have that conference ? 

General Braptry. Well, as I understand it, the President thought 
that a personal meeting with General MacArthur might be helpful in 
arriving at an understanding between the two of them, and so he was 
willing to take that trip because he felt that he should not pull Gen- 
eral MacArthur out of the battle area for any great length of time 
during this critical time in the campaign. That is why he went all the 
way to Wake Island instead of asking General MacArthur to meet him 
half-way, for example; and as I understand the President’s visit it 
was for the purpose of getting a better understanding between the 
two of them. 

There is nothing in this report concerning that hour’s conference 
between the two of them. Also you will notice in the report from 
which you have read that there have been certain things omitted for 
security reasons. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I have read the deletions. 

General Braptey. I don’t remember what they are. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. So far as the deletions are concerned, they 
would add nothing to the serious import of this conference. There 
are certain statements there that, perhaps, for general purposes could 
well be deleted, but there are only a few lines. 

I have been at a loss to understand the purposes of the Wake Island 
conference, other than a personal handicap and personal conversation ; 
and certainly the report does not give me any aid or information, fur- 
ther than that. 

I could understand the desirability of the Chief of Staff or the 
Secretary of Defense, or even the President, going on the ground in an 
area of that kind to get personal feelings of the situation so that he 
could form independent judgments; I just wanted to make this ob- 
servation and ask why the Wake Island conference was held, because 
the report gives me no aid in answering that question. 

[ Deleted. ] 
Chairman Russeii. Senator Morse. 
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MAC ARTHUR VIEW ON ARMING SOUTH KOREANS 


Senator Morse. General Bradley, I share your view in regard to the 
import of General MacArthur’s telegram to the Freeman magazine, 
and I want to ask you a few questions about it, in view of the examina- 
tion that Senator Smith has conducted this morning. 

Am I correct in my understanding that at one time General Mac- 
Arthur advised against arming the South Koreans, an additional 
nuniber of South Koreans? 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Morse, It is true, is it not, that at the time he made that 
recommendation our troops were in a precarious position in Korea? 
In fact, we were afraid that we might have to move to the Pusan 
beachhead and possibly evacuate. 

General Brapiey. That is correct. His reply was dated January 6, 
1951. 

Senator Morse. So in spite of the precarious position of our troops, 
with the possibility of evacuation, the general apparently thought so 
little of the ability of the South Koreans to help protect our precarious 
position that he recommended against arming them and recommended 
instead that possibly the equipment should be used for a constabulary 
in Japan. 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; it might be helpful to answer these 
questions if I read the paraphrase of his message. It is only a half 
age. 

. Senator Morse. I will be glad to hear it. 

General Brapiey (reading:) 

“On January 6, 1951, CINCFE commented regarding the effee- 
tiveness of ROK units in combat. [Deleted.] He also pointed out 
that the type and quantity of weapons suggested by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as being available could be used to equip the National Police 
Reserve of Japan and that it was possible that the over-all interests 
of the United States would be better served by making those weapons 
available to increase the security of Japan, rather than to arm addi- 
tional ROK forces. He recommended that the short-range require- 
ment could best be met in the Korean Army by utilizing available 
manpower to replace the losses in existing ROK units rather than to 
create new organizations. The long-range requirement for or de- 
sirability of arming additional ROK personnel appeared to him to be 
dependent upon determination of the future United States military 
position with respect both to the Korean campaign and the generally 
critical situation in the Far East.” 


POSSIBLE HELP OF SOUTH KOREANS 


Senator Morse. General, if we had available to us effective troops 
from the South Koreans at the time that General MacArthur recom- 
mended that they not be armed and equipped, do you know of any 
military posture in which we could have found ourselves in which the 
use of effective troops to help protect our men, who at that time were 
in retreat, would have been more useful to us? 

General Brap.ey. I am not too sure I get the question. 

Senator Morsr. I will repeat the question. 
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If it had been possible to get out of the South Korean forces effec- 
tive troops to help protect us, at this very time when it looked as though 
we might have to retreat to the Pusan beachhead or even evacuate, 
could we possibly have made more effective use of troops than under 
such circumstances as that ? 

General Braptey. If I understand your question correctly, I would 
answer it this way: If these South Korean units—both those that were 
in existence and any additional ones we could have raised—would have 
been effective, this would have been the quickest way and most effective 
way to use the equipment available at that time and would have made 
a tremendous difference on our front and our ability to hold in Korea. 

Senator Morse. To put it another way—at a time when we needed 
effective help sorely, it was General MacArthur’s military judgment 
that we contdn’t get that kind of help by arming the South Korean 
men. Is that not true, as shown by the record ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct; yes, sir. I think we might have 
to go back a little bit on this. This forming of additional units and 
the arming of the Korean youth organization was brought up by the 
South Korean Government just before this. 

Their contention was that whether we formed units or not, we 
should arm every individual South Korean and let him fight to the 
death. 

Our view was that unless these men are organized into units, they 
are ineffective and it is a waste of equipment. General MacArthur had 
the same view, and felt that there was no use to try to arm additional 
South Koreans or form additional South Korean units. 
| Deleted. | 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SOUTH KOREAN TROOPS 


Senator Morse. In your opinion, General, does the fact that at the 
time General MacArthur made his recommendation not to arm these 
troops that we were threatened with a full-scale defeat and possible 
evacuation make any difference in respect to the wisdom of his recom- 
mendation ¢ 

Wouldn’t the same recommendation necessarily have had to follow if 
we had not been in retreat and were moving in the other direction ? 

The real question was: Were they or were they not effective as 
troops? His recommendation meant, did it not, that they were not 
effective as troops? 

General Brap.ey. | Deleted. | 

[ Deleted. | 

Now, whether or not General MacArthur was affected, in his rec- 
ommendation, at that time, by the fact that they were in a retro- 
grade movement and might have to evacuate, I don't know. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Morse. General Bradley, from the time that General Mac- 
Arthur advised against equipping the South Korean troops, in his 
message to the Joint Chiefs of Staff of January 6, I think it was, 
to the date that he sent his telegram to Freeman magazine, did he 
ever send any communications to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
effect that he had changed his opinion about the inadvisability of 
equipping the South Koreans? 
General Brapiey. No, sir. 
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Senator Morse. And the channels of communication were open 
to him all the time, were they not, if he had changed his opinion ? 
General Braptey. Yes, sir. 


NO CHANGE IN MAC ARTHUR VIEWS ON SOUTH KOREAN TROOPS 


Senator Morse. If, at any time from January 6 to the time that 
he sent his message to the Freeman magazine, he was of the opinion 
that he could make use of the South Korean troops, was it not his 
duty, as commander in chief, to keep the Joint Chiefs of Staff ad- 
vised as to the military potential that might be available to him in 
Korea ¢ 

General Brapiey. Well, I suppose so. 

I suppose that any time he saw additional strength that could 
be properly used, he would have recommended it. 

(Deleted. ] 


Senator Morse. Then, the record shows that on January 6, he rec- 
ommended against equipping them. 

The fact is that the channels of communication were constantly 
open between himself and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if he came to a 
contrary opinion than that set out in his original recommendations; 
but in spite of those facts, he nevertheless sent a wire to Freeman maga- 
zine that left the impression with you, as it does with me, that the 
responsibility for not arming the South Koreans rested on other 
shoulders than his own, but he failed to disclose, in that wire, the 
full story, which was that he had never advised the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that, in his opinion, they would be a military asset to him if 
they had been armed, is that not true? 

General Brapiey. I think that is a fair statement, and that covers 
the reason that I gave to you yesterday. 

I thought a little more complete statement by General MacArthur, 
in answer to that telegram, would have fixed it so there was no re- 
flection cast upon the Government in Washington for not having 
armed them. 


MAC ARTHUR VIEWS ON EVACUATING KOREA IN JANUARY 1951 


Senator Morse. I think that is another example, as I may say, 
General, and as we hear more and more about the history and record 
of this case, that one of the chief difficulties with General MacArthur’s 
case is what he did not disclose in his testimony to this committee; 
including, for example, 12 points out of 16 points in the January 
12 message about which I will examine you shortly. 

General, is there anything in General MasA rile message to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 10 that makes you think MacArthur 
thought at that time we could stay in Korea ? 

General Braptey. Would you read the first part of the question? 

Senator Morse. Is there anything in General MacArthur’s mes- 
sage to the Joint Chiefs of Staff of January 10 which makes you 
think that MacArthur at that time thought we could stay in Korea? 

General Brapiey. Well, I would put it the other way, Senator 
Morse, that there was considerable in the telegram which leads you to 
think that he had doubts as to whether or not we could stay in Korea. 

Senator Morsg. Is there anything in that telegram that supports the 
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conclusion that he thought we could stay in Korea if he were permitted 
to proceed with the bombing of bases outside of Korea ? 

eneral Braptey. Well, he merely stated that working under his 
present restrictions he felt that he would have to get out. He did not 


say whether or not he thought he could stay if he were permitted to 
do it. 


IMPROVEMENT IN KOREAN SITUATION AND THE JCS JANUARY 12 STUDY 


Senator Morse. Is it true that the message of General MacArthur 
of January 10 caused so much concern on the part of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that it had an influence on the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
tentative recommendations, 16 in number, that they made in their 
study of January 12? 

General Braptey. Yes. The study of January 12 was started and 
finished under the thought that we might have to get out of Korea; and 
the message of January 10, of course, was available to us when the 
study of January 12 was finally completed. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that when General Collins and General 
Vandenberg completed their personal reconnaissance of the situation 
in Korea, the tentative recommendations contained in the message of 
January 12, in their opinion, needed to be modified ? 

General Braptey. We never did modify the study. We just did not 
ever put them into the form of a specific recommendation or as a di- 
rective to General MacArthur. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that you did not put them into the form 
of a specific directive to General MacArthur because the personal re- 
connaissance of General Collins and General Vandenberg satisfied 
them, and in their report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, satisfied the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the conditions either had changed or were 
different from the conditions that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed 
to be the case at the time the tentative study was prepared ? 

General Braptey. The reports of the two Chiefs when they re- 
turned, plus the daily situation reports, all indicated that the situation 
was much improved, both as to their position in the peninsula and as 
to their fighting qualities. 


COLLINS DISCUSSION OF JCS STUDY WITH MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Morse.‘ Is it your understanding that General Collins ad- 
vised General MacArthur in his personal consultation with him, 
when he was over in Korea—after he went over to Korea, following 
General MacArthur’s message of January 10, that the study of Janu- 
ary 12 was tentative and was based upon conditions not changing? 

General Braptey. My understanding is that he explained the pur- 
pose of the study to General MacArthur, but I think General Collins 
can elaborate on that and answer your question much better than I can. 

Senator Morsr. But it is your undertsanding, General Bradley, that 
General Collins specifically discussed the tentative study of January 
12 with General MacArthur after he and General Vandenberg had 
made their reconnaissance over the front? 

General Braptey. He stated when he came back that he had dis- 
cussed this study with General MacArthur. Whether or not he did 
it before he went over Korea or after he returned from Korea to Tokyo, 
I do not know. 
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Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the preparation of the tentative study of January 12 and its 
communication to General MacArthur, and discussions that were held 
with General MacArthur in regard to it, that justifies the conclusions 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed with General MacArthur that 
his recommendations should be put into effect? 

General Braptey. Well, that is a rather difficult question because it 
depends so much on how General MacArthur looked at this message 
and how much was told him by General Collins as to the nature of 
the study and what caused the study. . 

If the field commander had received only the telegraphic, that is the 
cabled form of the message but no background for it, he might be led 
to believe that this had been a specific recommendation, so I think the 

uestion as to how much General MacArthur would have thought 
that we were agreeing with him depends a great deal on just how 
much this was explained to him by General Collins that this was a 
study, and that I understand was the case. 

He told him it was a study and showed him a copy of it before he said 
it was tentatively agreed as to these objectives and lines of action. 

Senator Morse. Is it your personal conviction that General Mac- 
Arthur was advised both by the messages that were sent to him and by 
the conversations that were held with Ga in the January 12 document 
consisting of 16 points and not 4 was entirely tentative in nature and 
was dependent as to its final execution upon conditions as they devel- 
oped in Korea? 

General Braptey. Well, I would gather that that was explained to 
him by General Collins from what he told us when he came back. 

As I say, General Collins is the best witness as to that. 


BRADLEY RELATIONS WITH MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Morsg. General Bradley, you have testified that you had the 
most cordial relations with General MacArthur. In fact I am very 
much impressed with the fact that on two occasions when by slip of 
tongue some questioner has referred to you as General MacArthur, you 
have responded that you considered that a compliment. 

In view of those cordial relations with General MacArthur, was it 
therefore not a very difficult thing for you personally in carrying 
out what you considered to be your duty as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to in effect find against General MacArthur in this con- 
troversy and join in the recommendation of the President that he be 
removed ? 

General Braptey. Naturally I hated very much to see this action 
having to be taken, and our recommendations or our statements. to the 
President that from a military point of view we thought he should be 
relieved came only after very deep thought and much discussion, and 
I think all of us lamented the fact we had to make this statement. 

Senator Morse. When I stopped my examination of you because of 
lapse of time the other day, I was examining you in regard to the res- 
olutions of the United Nations under which our operations in Korea 
had been conducted. 
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CEASE-FIRE RESOLUTION AND UNITED STATES NAVAL AND AIR ACTION 


I think that in view of some subsequent examination of you by other 
Senators, it is still important to get this picture clear in the record 
on a chronological basis, so I now ask you in regard to this set of 
questions. 

At the first Blair House meeting following the North Korean in- 
vasion of South Korea, the decision was to protect American life and 
property by the use of naval and air forces to meet that immediate 
emergency, is that true? 

General Braptey. The first action was to use air and naval forces to 
help evacuate our nationals; yes, sir. 

Sainte Morsz. Would you say that that decision was made by the 
President of the United States in his capacity as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces in carrying out a long-established tradition of 
this country to use military forces to protect American lives and in- 
terests abroad when they were subjected to attack? 

General Braptey. I think that was a reasonable assumption because 
we have plans throughout the world to evacuate our nationals in case 
of trouble, and this was one of the areas. 

Senator Morse. Now at the time of this first Blair House meeting, 
what if any action had been taken by the United Nations, either the 
Security Council or General Assembly ? 

General Braver. I believe the Security Council had passed a res- 
olution in the afternoon of June 25 stating that the armed attack on 
the Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea constituted a 
breach of the peace, and the Security Council called for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities, and at this time a representative of the U. S. 
S. R. was not in attendance at this meeting, but it was passed unani- 
mously by the members of the Security Council who were present. 

Senator Morse. That first action of the Security Council has been 
generally referred to in the public discussion of this matter as the so- 
ralled cease-fire order ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. When the decision was made at the Blair House to 
use naval and air force to protect our nationals and interests in South 
Korea, was General MacArthur then given specific instructions by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to carry out whatever military commandership 
was necessary in order to carry out the President’s decision ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in my understanding that you testified 
that at that chronological step he was functioning as a United States 
commander, not as a United Nations commander ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 


MAC ARTHUR RECONNAISSANCE AND SUBSEQUENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON KOREA 


Senator Morsr. And as the United States commander is it true that 
the next thing that was done was for General MacArthur to make a 
personal reconnaissance of the front ? 
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General BrapLey. He made a reconnaissance soon after this. I don’t 
have the date right now, but sometime between that and the 30th I 
know he did make a personal reconnaissance of the front. 

Senator Morse. Is it correct to say that as a result of that recon- 
naissance conducted by General MacArthur personally, that he made 
the recommendation or asked for the authorization which I understand 
in military parlance is the same thing, that he be allowed to use some 
body of troops to help him carry out the instructions that had previ- 
ously been given ¢ 

General Braptey. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that it was that request of General 
MacArthur for authorization to use troops that constituted the first 
act or step that was taken by our Government in the use of ground 
troops in Korea ¢ 

General Braptey. Other than to protect the port to cover the with- 
drawal of nationals, yes. 

Senator Morse. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff not being on the scene 
and not having the benefit of a reconnaissance at the front, did not 
make the recommendation to General MacArthur that he use troops, 
did they? 

General Braptey. They approved it. 

Senator Morse. But before they received MacArthur's requtet they 
did not initiate the suggestion that troops be used, did they’ 

General Brapiry. Not that I remember of; no, sir. 

Senator Morse. Did the President of the United States ? 

General Braptey. Not that I remember of. 


MEANING OF “STABILIZATION” IN JANUARY 12 JCS STUDY 


Senator Morse. Now, General, in the document of January 12 the 
words “or stabilize” are used, and there has been discussion from time 
to time in these hearings as to what the words “or stabilize” in that 
document mean as far as military terminology is concerned. 

Am I correct in my understanding—and if not, I want to be cor- 
rected—that in the messages that were transmitted to General Mac- 
Arthur, including the message of January 12, the word “stabilized” 
is used to connote and describe a defensive position and not an offensive 
position ? 

General Brapiey. Is that the end of your question ? 

Senator Morsr. That is the end of my question. In essence my 
question is what do you mean in military parlance by the use of the 
word “stabilized” and what did you mean by the use of the term in 
your message of January 12? 

General Braptey. What we had in mind was a condition under 
which we would be forced to form one or more beachheads and hold 
either indefinitely or hold until we could evacuate, and “stabilize” in 
military parlance normally means where the two forces have reached 
a position from which neither advances. 

Senator Morse. Then I am correct, if I understand your answer, 
that in the January 12 message the advice that you gave General 
MacArthur was that the proposals set forth in the study should be 
followed in carrying out either the evacuation, the retreat, or the 
holding of a defensive position in contrast to an offensive position ? 
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General Braptey. Well, that was part of it, Senator Morse. I think 
I have stated here before that whole series of studies was drawn up 
under conditions which were to meet a war, an all-out war either de- 
clared or not declared, with China, and I say that original directive 
was dropped out of the January 12 paper although it was a whole 
series of papers considered when we took later action on it or used 
it for further action, so I don’t think you can say that the whole pic- 
ture was one of stabilization or evacuation. 

It was that plus the fact that we might find ourselves at all-out was 
with China if we were unable to confine it to Korea, so all of those 
things were in consideration when we tentatively agreed to these 
objectives and lines of action. 


PERSONAL DISCUSSION WITH MAC ARTHUR ON DISAGREEMENTS 


Senator Morse. Now in some questioning that you were put to this 
morning, you were asked if you at any time personally discussed with 
MacArthur what appeared to be the growing difficulties that were de- 
veloping between himself and the President, and your answer was 
that you had not. 

Is it a common practice in the military for you, a superior military 
officer, to engage in conversation with another officer in regard to his 
versonal difficulties that be may be having with the President of the 
United States ? 

General Brap.tey. Oh, in some cases you might. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that you would, but in some cases you might talk to him. 

Senator Morss. Was it your feeling as you reflect upon it that you 
did not feel called upon to discuss any difficulties that MacArthur 
might be having with the President of the United States because you 
considered that a personal matter between himself and the President? 

General Brapiey. Well, the President and General MacArthur had 
met at Wake Island in the middle of October and his attention had 
been called to the necessity of clearing statements, and the message 
sent out on December 6, and those two actions had been taken. 

I never felt it incumbent upon myself to talk to General MacArthur 
about it. Maybe I should have, but it didn’t occur to me to do it. 

I felt those two were sufficient. 


INTERPRETATION OF “STABILIZATION” 


Senator Morse. I want to go back to the question of stabilization 
for a moment and direct your attention to the language on the bottom 
of page 29 of the secret exhibit we have before us on the exchanges 
of messages between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and MacArthur. The 
language reads: 

The Department of Defense made a major effort to build up United States 
forces in Korea first for the purpose of halting the North Korean aggression, 
next for the purpose of stabilizing the front, and ultimately with the objective 
of passing to the offensive. 

You used in that language the messsage, “Next important is stabiliz- 
ing the military front.” “You were using the word “stabilizing” in 
that in connection with holding a defensive position, were you not ! 

General Brapiey. That is right, where they could not advance. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that there was anything in any of the 
messages that you sent to General MacArthur at any time that would 
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justify his making an interpretation that you were using the word 
“stabilized” in the January 12 message in any other light than that 
of holding a defensive position ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t believe there were any communications 
on the subject. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Morse, your time has expired. 

Senator Morse. That is all, although I have other questions. I will 
not try to ask them. 

Chairman Russeiy. I thought we had almost concluded this exam- 
ination yesterday afternoon, though I must say, Senator Morse, you 
stated you probably would use your full 30 minutes. 

Senator McMahon ? 

Senator McManon. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russreti. Senator Lodge, I believe, has already passed. 
Senator Fulbright? Senator Tobey? Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SparKMAN. Pass. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, I suppose you are going down 
the line. While I did ask a few questions yesterday afternoon, I do 
have a very few additional, so I do not want the meeting to be closed 
without being able to clear up a few points. 

Chairman Russet. You will be given a full opportunity. 

Senator Gillette? Senator Brewster? Senator Knowland ? 


REPORT OF THE TAX MISSION 


Senator Know.anp. General Bradley, calling your attention to the 
information the committee has as to the documents which have been 
requested and those which have been furnished, I want to commend 
the Defense Establishment for very promptly furnishing a large part 
of the documents which we have requested, and I feel that the reasons 
that they have given for not furnishing some of them have been valid 
and I have not to the moment at least raised an issue on it because we 
have a process worked out here so that certain of them can be seen by 
the subcommittee, but calling your attention to item 12 which is the 
Fox report which describes the number of effective Chinese National- 
ists troops on Formosa which was requested by Senator McMahon 
on May 4 and by Senator Russell transmitting the message on 
May 5, and I not having known that Senator McMahon had requested 
it, also wrote a letter 1 think on the 12th requesting the same report, 
the action taken reads as follows: 

April 12: Secretary of Defense advised Senator Russell report falls within 
category of operational and war plans. Consequently unable to furnish. 

I take it that means they are unable to furnish it even to the sub- 
committee which has been set up. 

I want to call your attention to an article which appears in the 
Washington Post this morning by Mr. Marquis Childs, who is a well- 
known columnist, in which he indicates that this top-secret document, 
known as the Fox report, was submitted in September which, of course, 
you would know, because I think that much has been in the news, and 
then he gives some of the background and history of the setting up of 
this Fox mission by General MacArthur; and then I read the following 
paragraph: 


The Fox mission had been told to find out (1) whether the Nationalists could 
defend the island without the presence of the United States Seventh Fleet which 
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had been ordered by President Truman on June 25 to set up a neutrality patrol 
between Formosa and the mainland; and (2) whether the Nationalist troops 
could defend the island if the Communists should get through the barricade of the 
Seventh Fleet and make a landing. 

The answer to No. 1 was most emphatically in the negative. The answer to 
No. 2 was also in the negative. In other words, Chiang’s armies could not carry 
out a defensive action in the limited area they occupied. 

Now, until I had read that article by Mr. Childs this morning I had 
not intended to go into some additional questions, but I think under 
the circumstances, it is essential that we do it, No. 1, because the com- 
mittee had heretofore been denied the Fox report. 

Now, I would like to ask you this question, General: My under- 
standing of the Fox report was that General MacArthur sent the mis- 
sion down to Formosa, following his visit to the island in August, I 
believe; is that correct ? 

General Brapiey. Sometime in August; yes, sir. 

Senator KNowianp. The Fox commission, or the Fox mission made 
its report sometime in September, is that not correct ? 

General Braptry. I think that is correct. 

Senator KNowianp. To Gerieral MacArthur ? 

General Brapiey. I think that is correct. 

Senator Knowxanp. General MacArthur then, by whatever endorse- 
ment he might have placed upon it, forwarded the report to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington ; am I correct ? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF FOX MISSION 


Senator KNow.anp. Am I correct in believing that the Fox mission, 
and its report, made certain recommendations relative to the arms and 
equipment that would be needed by the forces of the Republic of 
China now on Formosa ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator Knowianp. Would it have been likely, General, in your 
opinion, for a man of the caliber of General Fox, or a man of the 
caliber of General MacArthur, with his endorsement to have recom- 
mended the equipping of forces on Formosa, if they believed, as Mr. 
Childs indicates, that it would be a hopeless thing to do? 

General Brap.tey. Without referring to the newspaper article, which 
I know nothing about, I don’t think that General Fox would recom- 
mend the expenditure of equipment on forces, unless they had some 
potential. 

Senator Knowtanp. I will want to pursue with you, General, later, 
as to whether it is necessary that that Fox report be denied to the 
committee, but we won’t take up the time in doing it now. 


MILITARY MISSIONS AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


_ Now, along those same lines, I had not had a chance, until this morn- 
ing, to fully read the questions of Senator Connally, of yesterday, 
appearing on page 2642, and I read: 

Chairman ConnaLty. Well, as a matter of fact, it has been urged here that 
we should equip Chiang’s forces, we should supply them, and then when they 


have been trained and supplied we ought to turn them over tu Chiang and let 
him do what he pleases with them. That would be a strange proceeding, would 
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it not, for us to furnish the arms and the ammunition and the supplies and turn 
them all over to Chiang and let him go anywhere he wanted to with those troops? 


And, you replied: 


General Braptey. Well, I think there are two safeguards we would want to put 
on it, and that is that he does not get us involved by his operations; and the 
second thing is that he not dissipate the equipment we give him and the capability 
we give him to the point where he again exposes Formosa to being taken by 
the Communists. 

General, is it not a fact that both General Wedemeyer and General 
MacArthur, from time to time, had indicated that any equipment that 
might be turned over to the Republic of China, that we should send 
a mission, as we did to Greece, when we sent General Van Fleet, to 
supervise the distribution and training of the Chinese forces ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know what they have recommended down 
through the years. 

I have heard General Wedemeyer make a statement once, in a 
private conversation to me, that in order to insure the delivery of the 
equipment to the units that needed it, you would have to have a very 
large number of Americans to supervise it. 

Senator Knownanp. As a matter of fact, General, hasn’t the Re- 
public of China indicated on several occasions that they would be 
glad to have a mission to supervise such equipment ? 

General Braptey. I think so. I don’t know whether they have ever 
put any limit as to the size of it or not. 


PREVIOUS AID GIVEN TO NATIONALIST CHINA 


Senator Know.anp. Again calling your attention to page 2643, 
Chairman Connally says: 

Well, your caution about dissipating the supplies and equipment no doubt was 
suggested by the fact that when he was on the mainland in North China with 
our equipment, over $2 billion worth of it we gave him, those arms and equip- 
ment were dissipated either by voluntarily surrendering them or by capture by 
the Communists; is that not true? 

General BrapLey. Yes. 


And then you go on to say: 
Undoubtedly he did not make very effective use of the equipment we gave him. 


Now, General, because I think we want to at least be accurate here, 
I want to call your attention to the document put out by the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, entitled “Foreign Trans- 
actions of the United States Government, Basic Data Through De- 
cember 31, 1950”, calling your attention to page A-16, in which it 
shows that to China for the entire postwar period the total amount 
of aid, equally both net foreign aid and grants, amounted to 
$1,683,000,000 for the entire postwar period. 

Now, just for comparative a” 

Senator Hicxkentoorrer. Mr. Chairman, did the Senator say 1,000,- 
(QUQ—— 

Senator Know.anp. One billion. 

Now, for comparative purposes—and then I want to po this— 
it shows that during the same period we gave to our former enemy 


country, Japan, $1,720,000,000; to Germany, a former enemy country, 
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$3,089,000,000; to Italy, a former enemy country, $2,046,000,000; and 
to some of our friends and former allies a good deal more. 

Now, are you familiar, General, with the report made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States relative to American policy toward China, 
made on December 18, 1946? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Were you familiar with the fact that in that 
report to the American Congress and to the American people the 
President said on page 691 of the China white paper the following: 

Assistance took the form of goods and equipment and services. Almost half 
the total made available to China consisted of services such as those involved 
in air and water transportation of troops. According to the latest figures re- 
ported, lend-lease assistance to China up to VJ-day totaled approximately 
$870,000,000. From VJ-day to the end of February, shortly after General Mar- 
shall’s arrival, the total was approximately $600,000,000, mostly in transporta- 


tion costs. 

Had you been familiar with that statement by the President ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Know Lanp. Might I call your attention to the following 
language in the President’s statement, and reading from page 692 : 

Thereafter the program was reduced to the fulfillment of the outstanding com- 
mitments, much of which was later suspended, 

Had you been familiar with that? 

General Braptey. No, sir; I have told you I was not familiar with 
that whole report. 

Senator KNow.anp. I just wanted to read some more because I think 
it is material to the question asked you by Senator Connally. I am 
reading from page 692 again: 

China agreed to buy all surplus property owned by the United States in China 
and on 17 Pacific islands and bases, with certain exceptions. Six months of 
negotiations preceded the agreements finally signed in August. It was impera- 
tive that this matter be concluded in the Pacific as had already been done in 
Europe, especially in view of the rapid deterioration of the matériel in open 
storage under tropical conditions and the urgent need for the partial alleviation 


of the acute economic distress of the Chinese people, which it was hoped this 
transaction would permit. 


General, I call your particular attention to the following language : 


Aircraft. All nondemilitarized combat matériel and fixed installations outside 
of China were excluded; thus no weapons which could be used in fighting a civil 
war were made available through this agreement. 

So by the statement of the President of the United States himself, 
these so-called surplus sales, which were included in the over-all figure 


here, did not include any material which could be used in combat in 
the Chinese Civil War. 


VISITS OF JCS TO FORMOSA 


Now, General, I would like to ask, since the matter has been raised, 
have you ever visited Formosa and personally looked over the troops 
there yourself to get an estimate of the situation ¢ 

General Braptey. I so stated yesterday before this committee—that 
I had never been to Formosa, 1 knew of no reason why I should go, 
because it is not United States territory, and up until recently we 
had no United States troops there, and now we do have a mission. 
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Senator KNow.anp. Do you know whether any of the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have ever visited Formosa to personally look 
over the condition and training and morale and equipment of the 
troops on Formosa ¢ 

General Braptey. To my knowledge they have not for the same 
reason. 

Senator Knowranp. I would like to merely call your attention to the 
fact, General, that in the late 1949 I personally communicated with 
Secretary Johnson and suggested that in view of the fact that we had 
members of our Joint Chiefs going to Europe, it might be helpful if 
they could go out to the Far East and look at the troop installations in 
Formosa and elsewhere to get a balanced picture of the menace we 
were facing. And then on the 15th of May I addressed a letter to Mr. 
Secretary Johnson, the first paragraph of which reads as follows: 

As you may recall, I urged at the time the Joint Chiefs of Staff were in the 
Far East that they visit the island of Formosa to get first-hand information rela- 
tive to conditions there. This, as you know, was not done. 

To your personal knowledge, General, do you have any information 
as to whether the Secretary of Defense or anyone in the Defense 
Establishment sounded out the State Department as to whether it 
would be advisable to go to Formosa and what kind of a reply they 
got from the State Department ? 

General Braptey. As I remember it, the matter was discussed with 
the State Department, and they agreed with us that we should not go. 

Senator Know.Lanv. The recommendation of Secretary Johnson 
was that they should not go? 

General Braptey. I don’t remember what his was. I know my own 
feeling was that I should not go. 

Senator KNow.anp. Was your feeling even as late as the 15th of May 
1950 that you should not even send a mission to look over the status 
of the troops on the island ¢ 

General Brapiey. No; because the military point of view had always 
been that we should send a party there to find out what they needed. 
That was the recommendation in December 1949. But our Govern- 
ment 

Senator Knowx3anp. And that was countermanded by the State De- 
partment ? 

General Braptey. Our Government had ruled against that and 
made a different decision. Therefore, with that decision on the books, 
on the 15th of May 1950 there was no reason why I should go as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or any other member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should go. 

Senator Kwowianpv. Then, General, you will agree, will you not, 
that on the 25th of June the picture materially changed when the 
President ordered the Seventh Fleet into the Formosa Strait? 

General Braptey. Yes. And General MacArthur paid a visit there 
then as the one responsible, and did pay a visit to Formosa, and he 
sent a board there, headed by a general officer, who stay there for 
several weeks, 2 or 3 weeks, anyway, and made a very comprehensive 
report. 

MAC ARTHUR VISIT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON FORMOSA 





Senator Know.anp. Now the reason I feel this is an essential is 
because of some of the material that has gotten into the record here. 
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As I understand it, the Republic of China offered on the 29th of June 
to supply 33,000 troops. You have testified that the Defense Estab- 
lishment recommended against the acceptance of the troops. You 
have indicated and General MacArthur indicated that his first rec- 
ommendation was against the use of the troops; is that correct? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator KnowLanp. Yesterday we brought out in the testimony that 
on the 30th of June the Defense Department, at the suggestion of the 
State Department, had sent a cable to General MacArthur that if he 
should get a direct offer of troops from Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, that he should turn it down; is that correct ? 

General Brapiey. That is correct. I assume the date is correct. 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

General Braptey. But I know we did inform him that he should 
not accept it. 

Senator Knownanp. And that was made at the suggestion of the 
State Department; I think that was your testimony. 

General Brapiey. In concurrence with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator KnowLanp. Now, subsequently to that time, General Mac- 
Arthur in August went down to Formosa on a personal reconnaissance 
with the full knowledge and approval of the Defense Department, 
did he not? 

General Braptey. I think it was the 31st of: July he made the trip, 
and his trip at that particular time was questioned as to whether or 
not he should not delay it because of certain negotiations that were 
going on—I don’t remember what they were—but he thought he should 
go eh am time, so the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred and said, “Go 
ahead. 

Senator Knownanp. Now, after he went down and made his per- 
sonal reconnaissance, he subsequently recommended that not only 
33,000 troops that had already been offered, but he believed that some 
fifty or sixty thousand troops might be available from Formosa that 
would help in Korea, did he not 

General Braptey. He made that recommendation in November. 

Senator Knowxanp. All right. 

Now, subsequent to the outbreak of Korean hostilities, have any 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff visited Formosa to see for them- 
selves the condition of the morale, the training and the equipment of 
what has been estimated as five hundred thousand non-Communist 
troops on the Island of Formosa ? 

General Braptey. They have not. 


JANUARY 12 JCS STUDY 


Senator Know.anp. General, calling your attention to the statement 
of January 12 which has been called a tentative study, and in which 
four specific recommendations out of sixteen were mentioned by Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his remarks to the combined Houses of Congress, 
and in which he indicated that he believed that his views were sub- 
stantially the same as those of the Joint Chiefs, that did, as Senator 
Morse pointed out, provide it might be put into operation in case of 
two contingencies: Either in the event of evacuation or of stabiliza- 
tion, did it not? 
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General Braptey. Yes; but they were not recommendations, if I 
may correct your statement. 

Senator Knowxianp. All right. What do you call them, General? 

General Brapitey. Tentative agreements. 

Senator Know.anp. Tentative agreements. Did you sign those 
tentative agreements, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Know.anp. Did you send them to the Secretary of National 
Defense, Secretary Marshall? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know tanp. Did the Secretary of National Defense, Mr. 
Marshall, submit those to the National Security Council without com- 
ment subsequently ? : 

General Braptey. I believe it was without comment. I know he did 
send them, forward them, on to the National Security Council Staff. 

Senator Know.ianp. He did not disapprove some of them so far as 
you know? 

General Braptey. No, sir; they were to be used in connection with 
the NSC study which was up at that time. 

Senator Know.anp, All right. 

Was General MacArthur ever notified that either the Joint Chiefs 
or the Secretary of National Defense or the National Security Council 
had taken a contrary view to these studies ¢ 

General Brapiey. Not that I know of. As I have told you hereto- 
fore, General Collins discussed this paper with him and I assume told 
him what it was, but he is better qualified to testify to that than I am. 

Senator Know.anp. All right. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL ACTION ON JANUARY 12 STUDY 


Now, is it a fact that on May 16, 4 months and 4 days later, that the 
National Security Council took action on these tentative studies ? 

General Braptey. I don’t know. 

Senator Know.anp. Are you a member of the National Security 
Council ? 

General Braptery. Yes; but I don’t—I did not attend any Council 
meeting that day that I know of. 

Senator Knowtanp. Are you normally invited in to attend the meet- 
ings of the National Security Council ? 

eneral Braptey. I am. If my memory serves me right I was be- 
fore this committee, and have been here pretty much since then, and 
have not had a chance to look back and see what action was taken. 

Senator Knowianp. Do you know whether or not on May 16 the 
National Security Council did take action ? 

General Brapiey. I do not know. 

Senator Knowxanp. Could you find out so that we might complete 
the cycle here as to whether action was taken at that time? 

General Brapitey. Yes; I can find out whether or not action was 
taken. I have no authority and am not at liberty to introduce 
National Security Council papers. 

Senator Know.anp. I understand that; but I am just at this time 
trying to run down this sequence of events which has played a very 
important part in all of the discussions here. 
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General Brapier. I am sure, however, that the National Security 
Council did not approve a blockade of China or some of these other 
things or I would have heard about it—in other words, these four 
points, 

Senator KNowxanp. My only point, General, in raising it, is that 
had the Joint Chiefs themselves reversed their stand and notified the 
general that might have presented one set of facts. 

Had Secretary of Defense Marshall, when he got what you call the 
tentative study said that in his opinion these particular four points 
did not meet his approval, and by endorsement or otherwise, disap- 
prove, that would have presented another set of circumstances. 

Had the National Security Council, to whom Secretary Marshall 
sent these recommendations without comment, acted to reject them, 
it would have presented another set of circumstances; but here we— 
if it is correct that they did not act until the 16th of May, that was 
almost—well, it was a little over a month after General MacArthur 
was recalled—and I think it becomes a very material point in the 
testimony before our combined committees. 


INITIATION OF MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


I just have one other thing here. Senator Morse, this morning, 
in chien one of his questions, as I understood it, asked if you and the 
Joint Chiefs had joined in the recommendation that General Mac- 
Arthur be removed. 

So that I may be perfectly clear in my own mind and that the 
record may be clear, is it not a fact that the decision to remove the 
general was made by the President, and that the question which was 
asked the Joint Chiefs was whether, from a military point of view, 
there was any reason why the removal could not be consummated ¢ 

General Braptey. The decision was not made, so far as I know, at 
least the President did not announce it, until after he had received the 
statement—these three reasons that I have given here—as to why 
they thought he should be relieved. 

Senator KNow.anp. But the testimony is quite clear, is it not, Gen- 
eral, that of their own volition the Joint Chiefs up until the time you 
had been sent for by the President, had never of their own motion 
recommended that General MacArthur be removed for military or 
other reasons, had they? 

General Brap.ey. They had not. 

Senator Know.xanp. In the situation which faced us on the 25th, 
26th, and 27th of June referred to by Senator Morse, when he brought 
up the point that General MacArthur, having been given a mission, 
indicated that they would have to send some ground troops in order 
to carry out that mission, is it your saredieahesbel military opinion that 
the Republic of Korea could have been saved from being overwhelmed 
if ground forces had not been placed in Korea ? 

Ganent Brapiey. No; they would have been overrun, and I stated, 
in answer to that question, that we fully concurred in that recom- 
mendation. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Knowland, I am sorry, your time has 
expired. 

Senator Know.anp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Russe.u. I want to apologize here to Senator Kefauver. 
I unwittingly 

Senator Keravuver. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u (continuing). Bypassed him because of the fact, 
perhaps, that Senator Knowland called my attention to the fact that 
he did have some other questions he desired to propound. 

I apologize to you, Senator, and I recognize you now. 

Senator Kerauver. General Bradley, I think I only have about 
two questions I wish to ask. 





BOMBING OF CERTAIN BASES IN MANCHURIA 


Did General MacArthur ever state or make any recommendations 
as to which Manchurian bases he would like to bomb? 

General Braptey. Not that I know of. 

Senator Kerauver. In the discussion or in the information that 
passed back and forth between General MacArthur and you, as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, did that matter come up as to which 
bases would be proper—I mean would be most effective to bomb? 

General Brapitey. No. The trend of the messages from General 
MacArthur was to the effect that he was working under conditions 
which furnished the enemy a sanctuary, which he was not able to 
attack; and as far as I know he never did make specific recommenda- 
tions as to what bases in that sanctuary—that is Manchuria—that 
he would like to attack. 

Senator Kerauver. He never got down to the point then of picking 
out the particular concentration or bases that—— 

General Braptey. If he did, I don’t remember, Senator. 

Senator Keravver. Well, in connection with the proposal to bomb 
the bases of Manchuria, did you have any discussion or was anything 
passed between General MacArthur and you with reference to the 
military alliance between China, Red China, and the Soviet Union, 
of February 1950, I believe was the date of it? 

General Braptey. I don’t remember whether we ever included 
that in a message or called his attention to it or not; I don’t remember. 

Senator Kerauver. The point of these questions is that at the 
same time that alliance was entered into, there was also an agreement 
with reference to the Chinese-Russian Railroad, which comes on down 
to Port Arthur, I believe, and branches of it come down to Korea; and 
that is under joint control by the Chinese and by the Russians as of 
the present time, both as to the personnel and as to the investment 
in the railroad. 

Was it contemplated that the railroad would be bombed ? 

General Brapiey. I don’t believe it was ever mentioned in any of 
his messages, and the specific thing he mentioned, or forwarded 
rather from his Air Force commander, was as to the effect on the 
morale of our pilots of not being able to cross the Yalu whenever they 
were in a dog fight, and that has been covered in this testimony that 
we did recommend they be allowed hot pursuit up to 3 minutes or 5 
minutes or something of that nature; but I don’t believe that there 
ever has been any message come in in which it was suggested that we 
—t this railroad or any other target, any specific target, in Man- 
churia. 
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Senator Keravuver. To effectively prevent. concentrations, the rail- 
roads would be the prime objective, would they not, General Bradley ? 

General Braptey. Railroads, air bases, and any other supply instal- 
lations which would be along the railroads, naturally. 


POSSIBLE BENEFITS FROM BOMBING OF MANCHURIA 


Senator Kerauver. General Bradley, have you testified as to what 
bombing has taken place on enemy concentrations in North Korea, at 
the present time, or is that 

General Braptey. We have been hitting, almost daily, various sup- 
ply installations between the present front line and the Manchurian 
border. 

| Deleted.] In addition to that, light bombers were used and fighter 
bombers used on armed reconnaissance, and those are attacking on 
every day that the weather permits. 

Senator Keravver. Well, in view of the fact that the present sup- 
ply line from Manchuria on down to the fighting line is perhaps more 
than a hundred miles, which would give an opportunity of bombing 
at least the line of supply from the Manchurian border down to the 
prone front, would there be any great benefit at the present time in 

ombing bases in Manchuria ? 

General Brapiey. Well, there would probably be some; but we feel 
that the additional advantage does not offset the danger of the risk 
you run of spreading the war, and starting a world war ITI. 

Senator Keravver. In considering that risk, I suppose you took 
into consideration the fact that this railroad was under joint control 
and branches of it come down into Korea ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. And that would be equivalent to bombing and 
destroying Russian property ? 

General Brap.ey. Well, you are bound to get some, if you bomb the 
main line down to Port Arthur, certainly. 

Senator Keravuver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, General Bradley. 

Chairman Russe... I believe Senator Stennis is next. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I just have two—— 

Chairman Russet. Pardon me. 

Senator Cain is sitting back there. 

Senator Carn. I am not impatient, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. I am sorry, Senator. I have been going around 
the table, and you caught me off guard, back there. 

Senator Carn. Then, if you wish, sir, I shall proceed. 

General Bradley, by way of compliment to you, sir, I respected what 
you said on Tuesday, in answer to a question by Senator Fulbright, 
who made clear that he had no knowledge of military matters. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY OF BATTLE COMMANDER 


He wanted to know if you would have fought the battles of last 
November differently than General MacArthur did, had you been in 
command, and your answer was that you could only say that as to 
deploying the troops, that you would have done it a little differently ; 
but you went on to add that you were in no position to second-guess, 
or fight a battle thousands of miles away. 
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I dare say, sir, some of your own superiors said about the same thing 
concerning you, and the Battle of the Bulge, when you were in 
command. 

That seems like a perfectly normal position for a superior to take, 
in Washington, D. C., when the battles are only on a map in front 
of him, but they are realities wherever they ebb and flow. 

That is about so, isn’t it, sir ? 

General Bravery. That istrue. This isa principle that we followed 
in the last war, and we have tried to follow it during this Korean 
incident, in that we try to avoid fighting the war from Washington, 
and leave it to the commander in the field. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Now, General Bradley, it is obvious that many persons, myself 
among them, are distressed by the method employed to relieve Gen- 
eral MacArthur of his commands; and some of us are just distressed 
that he was relieved. 


COMPARISON TO PATTON CASE 


I was thinking about that yesterday when my good friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, said this to you: 

If commander X follows a course of action, be that action by way of issuing 
public statements that are embarrassing to his Commander in Chief, or any 
other conduct that embarrasses his Commander in Chief, so as to make it more 
difficult for his Commander in Chief to carry out the duties, responsibilities, and 
obligations of Commander in Chief, under these circumstances then does not 
the Commander in Chief not only have the right to remove the commander who 
is embarrassing him, but really has the duty to remove him, in the interest of 
the more efficient carrying out of his duties as Commander in Chief? 


And you replied as follows: 


Well, I think that if the Commander in Chief should decide that such actions 
were interfering with the functioning in his job as Commander in Chief, inter- 
fering with his carrying out the duties assigned to him as Commander in Chief, 
then it would probably be his duty to remove that restriction and that 
interference. 


And I have a question against that, sir: 

Was not Gen. George Patton a classic example of a field commander 
whose conduct was publicly and highly embarrassing, on several 
occasions, to his superiors; yet those superiors worked hard and found 
ways to keep General Patton in command because they recognized 
him to be a great leader of men, whose abilities were sorely needed and 
required by his Nation, then at war? 

General Braptey. General Patton was punished in a way for his 
actions in Sicily, because he was left out of the battle for a consider- 
able length of time. 

He was later told that if he opened his mouth once more, in such 
a way that he embarrassed the supreme command, and the Govern- 
ment, that he would be relieved, and that is what happened. 

The next time he did speak up in conflict with our governmental 
policies, he was relieved by General Eisenhower. 

It is true that General Eisenhower, and our Government, showed 
great patience in handling General Patton. He was not condemned 
or relieved on the first instance. It was an accumulation that finally 
caused him to be relieved in Germany. 
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Senator Carn, Yes, sir; but the point involved, from my point of 
view, is—there were conferences, consultations, there were steps taken 
to get General Patton to conform to the attitude of those in higher 
authority, in order that he could go on as a field commander of great 
prominence in destroying the enemy. 

General Braptey. The President never took action, and never had 
to. I mean, they never came in contact. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate that. 

General Braptry. The action was taken by General Eisenhower in 
the field. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate that, sir. 


MEMORANDUM ON MILITARY REASONS FOR RELIEF OF MAC ARTHUR 


General Bradley, on Monday of this week, May 21, you discussed 
for the record the JCS memorandum which set forth three reasons 
which, in the opinion of the JCS, constituted the military considera- 
tions of justification for the removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
from his Far East command, is that not correct, sir? 

General Brapiey. I don’t remember the date. 

Senator Carn. That isn’t important, sir. 

General BrapLey. Some time in this testimony I have read the 
statement which gives the military reasons, the three military reasons, 
why the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought he should be relieved. 

Senator Carn. By whom was this memorandum dictated, may I ask ? 

General Brapiey. As I stated earlier this morning, I believe the 
reasons were given orally by the Chiefs of Staff to General Marshall. 

Senator Carn. You did, sir. 

General Brap.tey, And later on I dictated them and submitted them 
to the three Chiefs to make sure that I had dictated them the way 
they had stated them. 

Senator Carn. May I ask what date does that memorandum carry ? 

General Brapiey. The first one I dictated, I think, the next day or 
the day following that; and then I submitted that to them, and the 
final one that we agreed upon my grammar on, I will say, was finally 
O. K.’d by them on the 16th of May; and each one of them took a 
copy of them and agreed that these were the three reasons as they 
stated. 

In the meantime, I had submitted this to them prior to that time, 
-but we just hadn’t had time to get together and correct the grammar 
on the original. 

Senator Carn. I do not know what the custom is, but I should like 
to ask this question: Was the memorandum read and initialed indi- 
vidually by each of the three service chiefs? 

General Brapiey. It wasn’t initialed. They agreed upon it, with 
the penciled changes I had made on the first draft; I had it typed, 
and gave each one of them a copy of it, and since then they have not 
given me any indication that it was typed wrong from the draft we 
made up together. 

Senator fies, Does the memorandum bear either your initials or 
your signatures ? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir. 

Senator Carn. The final date or the date on which that memoran- 


dum was actually finished in its final form was May 16? 
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General Brapiey. Yes; and if there is any question about these 
being the reasons, I hope you will ask each of the three Chiefs when 
they come up here if they have any disagreement with the statements 
as thoy were given to this committee. _ 

Senator Carn. My only intention is to try to understand exactly 
the circumstances involved in this case, sir. 

General Brapiry. As I say, they were dictated in the next day or 
so, and submitted to them, and then prior to any of our coming up 
here we found time to get together and say now—they had had them 
in the meantime and each one had marked them up, and we got to- 
rther with the three drafts. I was trying to put it in exact words, as 
they stated it, and the first draft had been rather rough grammar, and 
that was corrected. 

Senator Cary. Because of the press of business, I would conclude 
it took approximately 10 days to put down on paper in final form the 
reasons which wanperae the removal of General MacArthur for 
military reasons, which removal actually took place at least a week 
ahead of that time. 

General Braptey. No, sir; I wouldn’t say it took 10 days. It 
happened to be 10 days before we got together and put the four drafts 
together. 

nator Cary. Thank you, sir. General Bradley, I understood you 
to state some several days 5 llr 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Would the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Carn. Only providing it doesn’t take my time, which is 
awfully precious, 

Chairman Russeiw. It will have to come out of your time. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I will wait. 

General Brapiey. If there is any question about the time of this 
thing, I want to make clear this thing was dictated either the Monday 
following this Sunday afternoon meeting or the Tuesday, I can’t re- 
member which. It was done right away. That was about April 10, 
9th or 10th, that this was done. 

The fact that this final thing happens.to have a date on it doesn’t 
mean anything except that was the date this thing was finally typed 
on the corrected grammar on it. 

Senator Cary. The record certainly benefits from your views, be- 
cause we seek to embarrass no one. 


FIRST NOTIFICATION OF PRESIDENT’S THINKING ON MAC ARTHUR RELIEF 


General Bradley, I understood you to say several days ago that you 
would check your telephone log to determine if possible who called 
you to notify you that the President was considering the removal of 
General MacArthur. Have you had an opportunity to do that? 

General Braptey. I believe I stated later I had checked it and it 
does not show. The point was made here then that that probably 
came over the White House phone, but I should make it clear that a 
lot of people use the White House phone. It isn’t just the White 
House that uses it. 

For example, Admiral Sherman has a White House phone and 
most of the time I call Admiral Sherman over the White House phone, 
because it is more secure. I call Mr. Lovett and the Secretary of 
Defense calls me over that phone. 
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Senator Cain. Thank you, General. 

General Bradley, I think you told me yesterday why General Mac- 
Arthur was relieved. At least, I have studied the record carefully 
and I want to be as certain as I can that my understanding is correct. 

On page 2799 I made an observation and asked you a question. I 
want to put that back in the record so that I may ask you again a 
question about it. My observation was this: 

Last June the free nations resolved to crush and repel the enemy from 
Korea. The free nations selected General MacArthur to undertake that assign- 
ment. Until the Red Chinese entered the war the free nations and General 
MacArthur, so far as I am able to determine, were in complete agreement that 
the mission should be carried out. After the Red Chinese entered the war, 
General MacArthur continued to believe in the United Nations’ mission and 
asked for authority to carry it out. On the other hand, the United Nations 
decided to change the mission from repelling the enemy to resisting the enemy. 
General MacArthur, therefore, had to be removed for he did not believe that 
the UN change in plan was in the best interests of the United States. 

Now, this happens to be my conclusion. Do you consider there is some validity 
in it, sir, in terms of complete frankness. 


General Bradley replies as follows: 


Yes; but I wouldn’t completely agree with it, if I may suggest, because I 
don’t agree that General MacArthur was relieved because he disagreed on 
policy. He was relieved because he carried it to the people and not through 
the channels to the Commander in Chief. 

General Bradley, are you pretty certain, sir, that General MacArthur 
was relieved for this last stated reason—that it was not that he dis- 
agreed with policies but that he carried his argument to the public? 

General Brap.ey. That was only one of the reasons which I gave in 
my statement. 

Senator Carn. Well, but in answer to my question you said in no 
uncertain fashion he was relieved because he carried it to the people 
and not through the channels to the Commander in Chief. 

General Braptey. That related to your question, because your ques- 
tion was confined to the point that he disagreed with policy. The 
fact that he disagreed with the policy of the Government was not the 
big thing; it was the thing that he carried that difference to the people 
instead of through channels. 

I did not intend to imply by my answer that was the only one, but 
it was the answer to the part that was supplied in your question. 


ROLE OF POLICY DISAGREEMENT IN JCS REASONS FOR MAC ARTHUR RELIEF 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir, but I just want to press it a bit 
further because of my great concern with this whole matter which is 
before us. 

I am satisfied that one of the reasons which resulted in General 
MacArthur’s dismissal was that he did discuss Korean policy matters 
publicly with the general public, but I think a second reason is that the 
JCS came to the conclusion that they ought to relieve General Mac- 
Arthur because he disagreed with the JCS policy in the conduct 
of the war. And again I simply want to be certain that I understand 
conclusively why General MacArthur was relieved. I shall attempt— 
it will only take a minute or two—to indicate from the record my 
present contention that the JCS wished to remove General Mac- 
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Arthur not fundamentally because he made some public statements 
which upset the President and the United Nations, but because he dis- 
agreed with the JCS on the conduct of the war. 

On page 2281 of the record of May 21 General Bradley and Senator 
Johnson had the following colloquy : 

Senator JoHNson. General, it would appear to be obvious that a number of 
important factors would have to be considered before removing a general of 
the stature and proven ability of General MacArthur from his key post in the 
Far East. I would think one of those factors would be the consequences of 
not removing him. In other words, what would happen if, in the light of all 
the facts that appeared, you left him in the post? 

Was that factor taken into consideration before the decision was made to 
dismiss General MacArthur? 


General Bradley replied : 


Yes; that was taken into consideration and his military views, because it is 
possible that by not trying to confine the conflict to Korea we might find our war 
enlarged beyond our capability to carry it out successfully. 


Senator Johnson then said: 


Was it your estimate of the consequences—good or bad—that would have 
flowed from leaving General MacArthur in the Far East—what is your estimate— 
is it good or bad—of what would have happened if he had been left in, in the 
light of all the facts? 


General Bradley’s response : 


Well, I expect that it is more or less conjecture as to what would happen in 
certain instances. We were afraid that we might become too much involved 
if he did not try to confine the war to Korea. 

That was stated in the first reason that the Chiefs were worried about, but 
whether or not it would happen I don’t think anyone knows. There was that 
danger that it would happen. 


And Senator Johnson then said—and this to me is a very important 
thing, sir: 
At the time you recommended he be relieved it was your opinion that one who 


entertained the views he had expressed should not be left in command in view 
of the fact that those views were quite different from the Joint Chiefs’ views? 


General Bradley replied : 


That is right, and that is, as I stated, from a military point of view. We 
realized there are other considerations than military, and we confined our 
statement to the military reasons why we thought he should be relieved. 


Senator Johnson then said: 


But from a military point of view it was your personal opinion as well as the 
opinion of each Chief of Staff that serves on the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
General MacArthur should be relieved? 


In response General Bradley said: 
That is correct. 


General Bradley, the only reason I have labored that point is that 
I do not wish, if it not be so, that the American public think that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was relieved of his command primarily because 
of public statements that he made. That record indicates to me con- 
clusively—and I do not quarrel with it, sir; that is a matter of judg- 
ment—that in the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Mac- 
Arthur had outlived his far-eastern usefulness because he disagreed 
with the JCS and the administration on the conduct of the war. 

Senator Carn. Please, sir. 
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General Bravery. I think the best way to answer that is to again 
read the three reasons why the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought that 
General MacArthur should be relieved. 

Senator Carn. I will do so, sir. 

General Braptry. I have them here if you want me to read them. 

Senator Carn. No, sir; that is they are available to me in the record. 

General Brapiey. I think they very largely answer the comments 
you have just made, because the comments you have just made have to 
do with the responsibility and who accepts the responsibility if by 
leaving a commander in command, knowing that he is not in sym- 
pathy, he then gets you into a war, in other words, if by not being in 
sympathy with the directives and limiting the war to Korea he should 
take occasion to stretch some directive and cause a third world war, 
we are all in. 

Then who is to blame? I would be up there before a different com- 
mittee possibly but I would be up there being investigated as to why 
I had any part in letting it happen, so to that extent I am responsible 
that it doesn’t happen. The President is responsible. 

That is what I was trying to answer to Senator Johnson’s questions. 

Senator Carn. Certainly there is nothing personal in my question, 
but I think you are throwing an added bit of ight on why the general 
was removed, and you have just concluded placing some emphasis on 
the military reasons which have nothing to do with his public utter- 
ances as to why the general ought to be relieved. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM HERE AND ABROAD 


General Bradley, I have just several more questions which are 
rather important to me in a fighting sense. I am among others who 
do not want to think we are going to become involved in a larger war, 
but certainly understand the possibility of it. Anything that I now 
saw that you think is not properly for the record certainly I shall re- 
spect your views. May I ask how many combat ready divisions do 
we in the United States presently have in being? 

{ Deleted. ] 

On Saturday, May 12, I asked General Marshall two questions and 
he has provided the answers to those question today through our 
chairman, Mr. Russell. The questions were these: 


1. Do you know to what extent our assistance in Western Europe in the last 


10 or 11 months has added to the state of defense preparation of our allies in 
Western Europe? 


2. General Marshall, have you reason to know that there are today more combat 
divisions among our allies in Western Europe than there were 10 months ago? 

The substance of what. General Marshall has said in reply is this, 
and against this information I wish to ask a question. 


| Deleted. ] 


POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL EUROPEAN DIVISIONS FOR KOREA 


Now sir, none of us have any idea how long the war is going to con- 
tinue in Korea. All of us know that after 10 months of war, all of our 
Western European allies jointly have contributed less than a ground 
division to the conflict in Korea. 

We have troops from Turkey, some from Thailand and some from 
Greece, but they are not in Western Europe. Is there any real reason 
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why some of those divisions in Europe should not be committed in 
Korea even if we in the United States sent some divisions to take the 
place of those European divisions, which might be moved on into 
Korea? I wonder if there is a possibility of that being done, sir? 

General Brapiey. I think it would be very helpful if they did send 
additional troops; yes. 

Senator Carn. Is it not true despite the fact everybody hates war, 
that the best way to learn how to fight a war is in a war, and if that be 
a sound military doctrine, wouldn’t it be very helpful as a possible 
hedge in the future to have some of those European divisions share in 
the blood-letting in a very considerable way down in Korea, sir? 

General Braptey. Yes; combatwise divisions, the troops are always 
better than those who have not had it. I think I did state once here 
before that we should remember that France is putting forth quite an 
effort in Indochina, in fact has a very large part of her regular service 
committed there. 

Senator Carn. And you likewise indicated, sir, that the Secretary 
of State knows more about the negotiations which may possibly result 
in European contributions to Korea than does the JCS? 

General Brap.tey. Carried on through him. 


STRENGTHENING FREE WORLD DEFENSES BY ADDITION OF GREECE, TURKEY, 
AN SPAIN TO NATO 


Senator Carn. ee last question, if I have time to ask it: In your 
opening statement, G 


xeneral Bradley, you said this: 

We now have a localized conflict in Korea. Some of the military measures 
under discussion might well place the United States in a position of responsi- 
bility for broadening the war and at the same time losing most if not all of 
our allies. 

You and General Marshall have said that the allies are not prepared 
for a show-down with a global aggressor. You have indicated that 
such a show-down, however, might be forced upon the free world. 
I agree with that, sir. 

You have said that because such a show-down might result from 
bombing Red Chinese bases that our allies as well as ourselves are 
senile and completely against such a course of action. 

You and General Marshall have likewise stated that the rate of 
military progress in building an adequate defense for Western Europe 
is quite slow. Against these premises and because, sir, I understand 
the possibilities of a global conflict, I want to ask what steps are 
presently being taken and by whom to incorporate within the defense 
structure of Western Europe the military forces in being, and these 
include as I understand it probably more than a million men which 
are presently possessed by Turkey, by Greece, and by Spain. 

My question: Would it not largely minimize the fear which is so 
prevalent among us and among freemen and our allies if these forces 
in being were a part today of our common defense for Western 
Europe? 

General Brap.tey. From a military point of view we would like to 
see all three of those forces included. 

Senator Carn. General, do you know how much progress is being 
made in that direction today, because a good many of us in the Con- 
gress have been raising this very legitimate question for the better 
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part of the last 3 or 4 years, and we get no answers to positive progress, 
sir. Do you know? 

General Brapiey. I only know what we can recommend from the 
military point of view. The negotiations for the entry of those coun- 
tries is carried on, of course, by the State Department. 

What the exact progress of that at the present time is I wouldn’t 
know and the State Department I think would have to answer the 
question. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, I bespeak my gratefulness for your 
frankness. I have benefited from your views. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Stennis. 


EXTENT OF CHINA’S MILITARY COMMITMENT TO KOREA 


Senator Srennis. General Bradley, using hindsight on the question 
now, do you think that Russia, Red China, and North Korea jointly 
planned and jointly started the Korean War? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know how much China had to do with it. 
I do think that Russia undoubtedly instigated it through her influence 
in North Korea. Whether China was consulted on it or not I wouldn’t 
know, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, now, as I understood General MacArthur, 
he said that he thought China was now throwing all the support that 
she could to a foreign army, and was therefore supporting a Korean 
War to her full capacity. Do you agree with that conclusion or not? 

General Brap.ey. Well, she still has some troops that are not com- 
mitted to Korea. Now whether or not she is using all of her supply 
and logistical support for it, 1 don’t know, but I do know that she 
has not committed all of her forces to it. 

Senator Srennis. You would not venture an opinion then as to the 
extent or the percentage basis and all. His position was that she was 
already fully committed, doing all she could as I understood him, to 
support a foreign army, an army on foreign soil. 

General Brapiey. Well, she has not yet committed her submarines 
nor her air force, and, as I say, I do know there are still additional 
troops in China. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I want to thank you again, sir, for all this 
testimony that I have heard from you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
That is all I have, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir. Senator Fulbright, I understood you 
to have some questions. 

Senator Fu.srient. I have just one or two. 


CONCERN OVER COORDINATION BETWEEN TENTH CORPS AND EIGHTH ARMY 
IN KOREA 


General, I did not quite develop the question I asked the other day, 
and that is about all I wanted to ask you. If you will recall, it was 
about troops. It occurs on pages 2529 and 2530 of the hearings. 
I note on top you read a statement that says: 

They— 
that is the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 


also requested information concerning the coordination of operations between 
the Tenth Corps and the Eighth Army and regarding the positioning of the Tenth 
Corps, the units of which appeared to be exposed. 
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General, can you give more precisely the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the 21st of November as to the coordination? I mean the 
way I interpret your answer—at the time I asked you this I did not 
have full opportunity to digest what you were saying in that state- 
ment—is that while you have the principle of not directing your 
theater commander, that in asking him for the information about 
coordination, you were showing concern about it. In a sense that was 
a warning as to the lack of coordination. Is that a correct interpreta- 
tion of that statement ? 

General Braptey. Well, I think I possibly could better answer that 
by reading my whole series of notes here on it. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, you read it into the record then. I was 
just trying to sort of elucidate certain points. 

General Brapiey. As a matter of fact I read only two paragraphs 
of this complete statement. 

Senator Futerient. Well, the particular point I wanted was if you 
could elucidate the nature of that requested information concerning 
coordination. Is that not in fact in the nature of a warning to the 
commander? Do you understand what my point is? I am not sure 
that I make myself clear to you. 

General Braptey. Well, in general what we were trying to do in 
that series of messages was to point out some of the things that we 
were worried about without at the same time trying to command 
those forces from Washington. 

Senator Fursrient. The point I am really interested in here is 
after reading what you have said it appears to me that at least on 
two occasions right there, maybe more, on the 29th and the 30th in 
effect you were expressing concern which I interpret as sort of a 
warning with regard to the situation, and in each case he rejected it 
or did not follow it out. 

Because you have a principle of not directing him and ordering him 
to do something, that this is as far as you felt you could go. 

I was trying to really clarify the answer that you gave. That is 
about all I was seeking to do. In that first instance it looks to me 
as if you were asking information about the coordination of the 
operation, that is the part of the question I read about the liaison 
between the Tenth Corps and the Eighth Army, and to you they 
appeared exposed. 

Now I would interpret that as a warning to him that “You had better 
look out. It looks to us at least as if your flanks are exposed.” Is 
that a correct interpretation ? 

General Braptey. That was the purpose of this. It was rather care- 
fully worded so that he would not think that we were trying to direct 
him how to fight a battle, but just to call his attention to something. 

Senator Fu.eriecnt. That is right, and to you it appeared that it 
needed correction at that time, didn’t it? 

General Braptey. It appeared to us to be exposed in the light of the 
situation. 

Senator Fursricur. So it is fair to say from all your information 
you were giving him a warning without requiring him to do any 
specific thing, is that right ? 

General Braptey. I think you can say “Yes,” that the purpose of 
our message was to call his attention to the fact that from here it 
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looked like they were exposed, and again I say without ordering him 
to do any particular thing or to make any particular movement on 
the part of his commands. 

Senator Fu.sricut. His reply which follows, the next paragraph 
which you read the other day on page 2530, he simply did not agree. 
He thought that there was coordination, and he says: 


It was quite impractical to have a continuous line across the neck. 


Well, as a matter of fact since that time you do have a continuous 
line, don’t you? 

General Brapiey. Yes; we do, sir. 

Senator Fu.srient. So that that in the light of events was not a 
correct judgment of what is practical, was it? 

General Brapiey. Well, it certainly is practical now. Whether or 
not it was then, he might have had a different view on it. We had 
hoped that in sending these messages there would be some attempt 
made to put the Tenth Corps and the rest of the Eighth Army to- 
gether, and that is what was done. 


It was done by General MacArthur, of course, before he came 
back. 


WISDOM OF A CONTINUOUS LINE ACROSS KOREA 


Senator Fursricur. At the bottom of that page you say, 
While geographically his elements seem to be well extended— 
I mean this is what MacArthur was saying to you— 


the actual condition of the terrain makes it extremely difficult for an enemy to 
take any material advantage thereof. 

Well, that was proved to be a complete misjudgment because they 
did take advantage of that situation, did they not ? 

General Brapiry. Yes; they did take advantage of it. 


LOSSES DURING NOVEMBER RETREAT 


Senator Futsricur. The reason I am interested in it is that it was 
as a result of this misjudgment that we suffered our heaviest casualties 
of this war, was it not? 

General Braptey. Well, Senator Fulbright, it is hard to sit back 
here and say how many of those lost were due to the fact that the 
right flank was exposed or how many of them were due to the fact that 
the Chinese hit him harder than he expected. 

I think it is a little bit unfair for me to sit here now and try to 
say just how many of these losses were due to that. 

Senator Fu.sricut. General, this whole business has an aspect of 
that. I do not like to ask you any of these questions because, as you 
said a moment ago, you have had lad relations, you are good friends 
with General MacArthur. 

Of course, none of us sought this whole business, and I know it is 
embarrassing to you, but I still feel so long as we are in it that we 
have to go through with it in a way that is proper; and the fact is 
that the period—leaving out the way I characterized it, but the period— 
of greatest loss was at this period—that is, immediately after these 
messages were sent to General MacArthur. Was that not the period 
of greatest loss during this war? 
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General Braptey. I believe that was the period of greatest loss. 

Senator Futsricur. That was testified to the other day, I believe; 
right after in the beginning, percentagewise there was a high loss— 
that is the beginning of the war. 

Then, the next period in which there was the largest loss numeri- 
cally was at this period; that is immediately following these messages 
at the end of November and in the succeeding retreat, and in the bat- 
tling of the Tenth Corps and so on, was the period of the highest loss; 
is that not so? 

General Braptey. I think so. 

Senator Futsrient. It seems to me that if these hearings are to be 
of value we want to examine just what the causes were, if any. 

I must feel constrained to add that with regard to the remark of the 
Senator from Washington that I think there is some difference in the 
situation now and what happened in the last war, in that we have here 
a general who has submitted on his own account a program to the 
country. 

We have to judge the merits of that proposal, and one of the ele- 
ments in making such a judgment is how infallible the proposer has 
been in the past. 

It seems to me that is always taken into account when we seek to 
judge anyone’s program that is submitted to the country. 

Now, I did not ask him to submit it. He submitted it on his own 
account. I think those things are significant, and this is one situation 
which seems to me to warrant developing a little even though it ma 
have some elements of embarrassment in it, and there is nothing, as 1 
have said so often, personal about it in any respect. We just want 
the facts. 


INQUIRING INTO PAST JUDGMENT OF MAC ARTHUR 


It seems to me fair to say that at least on two occasions, and maybe 
more, the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent what can properly be called a 
warning to the general as to the disposition of his troops and the 
coordination of their actions, and in each instance, he did not accept 
the warning, or at least he did not change his actions in accord with 
the suggestions or warnings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Is that a fair and correct statement ? 

General Braptey. I think so; and, as I stated here once before, it 
is hard to say what you would do this far away, but I think I stated 
that knowing what I knew at the time I would have done it somewhat 
differently. 

Senator Futsricut. I understand that I am taking the responsibil- 
ity of making you exercise hindsight; nobody could accuse you of 
trying to boast about what your hindsight is. I know the record is 
clear about that. We are just examining into it, and we have to 
do it by hindsight. 

As a matter of fact, the record shows, however, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff at that time gave this warning, and it was not a matter of 
oe They it Wied a view that was different from the gen- 
eral’s, 

Now, our hindsight, I think, proves that their view was well taken; 
is that not true? 

General Brapiey. Well, I think so. 
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Senator Fursrieut. Yes. That is, it is perfectly proper, it seems 
to me, to bring it out because it does bear on the, we will say, judgment 
of a man who, on his own account, has submitted to this country a 
program different from that which we are following. I think it is 
proper to consider that as to whether or not he has, we will say in 
the majority of cases, been right in these judgments, because if the 


country is to draw a conclusion, I think it will be influenced by that 
element. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN TENTH CORPS AND EIGHTH ARMY 


We heard and saw in the papers, as you know, reports that there was 
a lack of liaison between General Almond and General Walker. You 
stated, I believe, that you did not know that the other day of your own 
knowledge, whether there was proper liaison or not; is that correct ? 

General Brap.ey. Well, I stated that there was no physical contact 
across the peninsula. Now, just what communications they had by 
radio, I don’t know. I have been told since that they had radio com- 
munication. I believe that was in General MacArthur’s statement. 

Senator Fuisricutr. Just one or two questions. General Walker 
was a lieutenant general, was he not / 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. General Almond was a major general at that 
time? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; at that time. 

Senator Fursriecnt. Normally, General Almond would report 
directly to General Walker, would he not? 

General Brapey. If they are fighting a coordinated action; yes. 

Senator Futsricnt. If it was a coordinated action. 

As a matter of fact, didn’t General Almond report directly to Tokyo 
and not to General Walker during these actions ¢ 

General Braptey. They were separate commands; each one of them 
reported back to Tokyo. 

Senator Fuisrient. They each reported back. Do you know 
whether or not the reports that there was some feeling between these 
generals are true or not? 

General Brapiey. I don’t know anything about that, Senator. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, I hoped there was not. I mean, I have 
seen it in the paper. 

The requested information about coordination that I referred to and 
which you first read, could that be interpreted as a suggestion that 
these two forces be coordinated directly and that General Almond 
report directly to General Walker ? 


EXTRACTING THE TENTH CORPS 


General Brapiey. Again on the 30th, in answer to the message you 
have been reading from General MacArthur, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
lad informed General MacArthur that the elements of the Tenth Corps 
must be extricated from their exposed positions and suggested that 
the forces on the two coasts be sufficiently coordinated to prevent large 
enemy forces from passing between or outflanking them. And finally 
this message sinplihed the JCS previous directive to the effect, stated, 
that the entire region northeast of the waist of Korea should be ignored 
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except for military considerations relating to the security of command. 
That was in reply to part of the message you have just read. 
Senator Futsricur. That sounds as if it was pretty definite. Al- 
most a directive, was it not? 
a General Braptey. This was a directive to extricate the Tenth 
orps. 

Senator Furprieut. It was a directive to extricate. What day was 
that sent ? 

General Braptey. That was sent on the 30th of November in reply to 
his message of the 30th of November from which you were just reading. 

Senator Futsriecwr. All right. Well, then that shows a very direct 
difference of view as to what his situation was, does it not? 

General Braptey. Well, in his message he stated that the Tenth 
Corps would contract its position as enemy pressure develo into 
the Hamhung-Wonsan sector, and our directive merely told him to 
go ahead and do it and to extricate them from the area. His message 
said he was going to contract them into a beachhead; ours told him 
to go ahead and evacuate them. 

Senator Furisrient. I think that is a very substantial difference. 
As I understand, it said, “As it develops I will do so and so,” and you 
said, “Go ahead and do it,” if I understand that directive. 

I do not want to continue to draw it out. I wonder if, since you 
have it before you, you would state in a summary form how many 
messages you sent to General MacArthur during this period of this 
nature. Were there two or three or four? 

General Brapiey. According to my notes here, there were two. 
difference of view as to what his situation, does it not? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; it was a very critical period. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Very critical period. 

General Braptey. Around the end of November. 


MAC ARTHUR’S INDEPENDENCE AS A THEATER COMMANDER 


Senator Fuisrieut. Now, General, one other question on this busi- 
ness of why he was relieved and the emphasis upon his not having 
been directly insubordinate and violated a direct order. I can under- 
stand that, but I am just trying to develop this in my own mind now. 
T have the impression that when you send what you call a suggestion— 
I mean less than a directive—the normal course of events is your com- 
manders take those very seriously, and if they do not agree, they give 
you good and persuasive reasons. But is it not a fact thatthe general 
had become so remote from the influence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that you felt to an unusual degree he had an independence a theater 
commander did not ordinarily have, and that is one of the elements 
in judging whether or not you could trust his judgment if further 
additional critical periods arose? 

General Braptey. I don’t believe that was stated in so many words 
by any of the Chiefs. Whether or not it was in the back of their 
minds, I don’t know. I think all of the Chiefs tly respected Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s long experience and his ability, and would be in- 


clined to give him more leeway than would normally be the case. 
For that reason it is rather hard to say that because he probably in 
this case didn’t follow their suggestion right away that they took 
that into consideration. I do not know. I think they would have to 
answer that themselves. 
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Senator Fursrient. Well, I didn’t want to pin you down. When 
one makes a suggestion about an individual personality there are 
always intangibles involved. I was just seeking to carry one step 
further the analysis of why it was that finally after an accumulation 
of instances in which he seemed not to be amenable to suggestions 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the decision to relieve him was 
made. To me that seems like a logical build-up to that final decision. 

It is just a difference in view—on the one side an organization with 
global responsibilities, on the other side a man of very strong per- 
sonality who is not accustomed to taking orders. 

That is what seems to me to enter into this. 


BOMBING OF CLARK FIELD, MANILA AT OUTBREAK OF WORLD WAR II 


There is one other question that I have been asked about and refer- 
ence was made a moment ago to World War II. I have been asked: 
Was there any element similar to this in connection with the bombing 
of the airplanes at Manila at the beginning of the war, the last war‘ 
In other words, is there an explanation of why there was not an im- 
mediate response in the command in Manila after Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941? Can you throw any light on that? 

General Braptey. I was not in Washington at that time. As I 
understand it, the bombing at Clark Field—I believe it was—where 
they caught the planes, was about 10 hours after Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. Do you know whether or not any notice 
of Pearl Harbor had been received at Manila prior to that bombing? 

General Braptey. Not of my own knowledge. 

Senator Futsricut. You don’t know whether or not they had any 
notice whatever that Pearl Harbor had been bombed ? 

General Brapiey. I would very strongly assume that such notice 
had been sent, because that is part of Oe war plans, that you notify 
all commands of any act which would indicate that a war is imminent 
or a war ison. I would assume that was sent but I cannot state from 
my own knowledge. 

Senator Futsricut. I wondered whether or not it was this response 
here that we have just been going over to the suggestions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was characteristic of General MacArthur’s response to 
suggestions from the Joint Chiefs of. Staff at any other time, that it 
was rather difficult to get a response to the directives or the sugges- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Brapiey. I would suggest that the person best qualified to 
testify as to whether or not General MacArthur got such notice and 
how much time he had and as to what action he took in connection 
with it could best be answered by General MacArthur himself. 

Senator Futsrieut. I expect it would be. Who was head of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff then, the Chairman ? 

Psa Brapiey. General Marshall was the Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

Senator Futsrieutr. General Marshall was? 

General Braptey. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. I had forgotten. In fact, the question didn’t 
occur to me when either one of them was on the stand. 

General Braptey. I don’t believe General Marshall was Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at that time, but he was Chief of Staff 
of the Army and Air Corps at that time. 
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MAC ARTHUR RESPONSE TO JCS SUGGESTION OF NOVEMBER 1950 


Senator Futsrieur. I overlooked one question that bears on that 
first question. When this first warning was sent in form which asked 
General MacArthur about the lack of liaison, as I understood your 
reply, or MacArthur’s reply, it was that such liaison was not neces- 
sary. Isthat about correct? Due to the terrain. 

General Brapiey. I would have to read over this again here to see 
whether or not that was covered. 

I might just read the whole paraphrase, and I think it will answer 
your question. 


He informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 

this is November 30, 1950— 
That the Tenth Corps geographically threatens the main supply lines of the 
enemy forces bearing upon the right flank of the Highth Army. The enemy’s 
penetration southward could not be safely accomplished until this threat of the 
Tenth Corps is contained and nullified. Any concept of actual physical com- 
bination of the forces of the Eighth Army and Tenth Corps in a practically 
continuous line across the narrow neck of Korea is quite impracticable due 
to the length of that line, the numerical weakness of our forces, and the logistical 
problems due to the mountainous divide which splits such a front from north 
to south. He further went on to state that the Tenth Corps would contract 
its position as enemy pressure develops, into the Hamhung-Wonsan sector. 

The corps commander has been enjoined against any possibility of piecemeal 
isolation and trapping of his forces. While geographically his elements seem 
to be well extended, the actual conditions of terrain make it extremely difficult 
for an enemy to take any material advantage thereof. 

Senator Futsrient. That is the part I mentioned a moment ago. 
It proved to be a complete misjudgment of the situation, did it not? 
The enemy did take advantage—— 

General Brapiey. As it turned out, they were able to outflank the 
Eighth Army, and the Tenth Corps was not able to have any effect 
on supply lines of the enemy attacking the Eighth Army. That is 
the way it turned out. 


EFFECT OF MAC ARTHUR’S RESPONSE ON JCS REASONS OF DISMISSAL 


Senator Futsricut. Well, it seems to me, General, that that reaction 

of General MacArthur to the Joint Chiefs’ directions, or suggestions, 
is perhaps a better word—under those circumstances would be reason 
for great concern on the part of the Joint Chiefs with regard to future 
suggestions, especially in a matter as delicate as the bombing or 
interference with Russia or China. That is an important considera- 
tion in judging whether or not you were justified in making up your 
mind to relieve him. 
_ I may be overemphasizing its importance, but trying to put myself 
in your position, you have a judgment that is considered very delicate 
and a violation of it could be brought about, as you say, by stretching 
of a directive. This instance in which he did not follow suggestions 
of the Joint Chiefs, with disastrous results, would be a consideration 
of some importance in making up your mind. 

Now, I may be giving you the benefit of some consideration you 


don’t deserve; but to me, that is somewhat in justification of the 
action you took. It is one of the important ones. 

I don’t know how else we judge mistakes in other activities. In 
political activities, if somebody makes a mistake, a disastrous mis- 
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take, it is more or less generally accepted that you have to pay for it, 
if you put your foot in it. 

Now, if I analyze this situation correctly, the Joint Chiefs gave 
him fair warning to correct the situation. He doesn’t do it. We 
suffer the greatest casualties of the war. 

I don’t know why that doesn’t bear upon the decision which you 
finally reached, to relieve him. 

Do you think that it doesn’t, or that it does? 

General Bravery. Well, it may have entered into the Chiefs’ first 
reason, as I read it out. As I say, I don’t know. I think they are 
better qualified to state that. 

Senator Fursrienr. I am arguing from common sense. It seems 
to me, if I was judging anybody’s past actions—if I was conducting a 
business, I was owner, and the manager went against my advice and 
lost half of the capital, I would say it had something to do with my 
firing him later, if I decided to fire him. 

I don’t know whether that is a proper analogy or not, but I have 
to draw analogies, not knowing about the mysterious ways of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; but if they are human at all, it seems to me . 
that kind of reasoning might have entered into the decision, later on, 
which was to relieve the commander. 

You wouldn’t want to express an opinion as to whether that is too 
farfetched or not, would you? 

General Braptey. I would prefer not to. 

Senator Futsricur. You would prefer not to. 

I realize, of course, that this business involves an old personal friend. 
Unfortunately I run into the same thing in conducting an investiga- 
tion around here, trying to clean up the RFC. Half of the people in 
and out of Congress are mad at me. I had to go through with it, and 
1 am afraid you may be making some of your fellow officers feel the 
same about you. 

General Brapiey. Senator, I would like to make it clear I am not 
holding back anything that would be a positive statement. 

I usually speak frankly, and let the chips fall where they may, and 
sometimes they fall in the wrong place; but in this case it is pretty 
much a matter of opinion; and as I say, whether or not these Chiefs 
considered that, I think they might be able to answer, or, whether 
they can answer, even. 

Then, I don’t know, these things are always accumulations in your 
mind over a period of years. 

Senator Futsricut. I agree. 

General Braptey. How much effect this had on any one of the 
Chiefs, in making up his mind, probably, now, from a military point of 
view, that he ought to be relieved, I don’t know whether they can 
answer it or not because, as I say, it is one of those things that is an 
accumulation of things in your mind, and you reach a certain way 
of thinking, and you don’t quite know how you arrived at it, and 
that is the reason it is very hard to answer that question direct. 

Senator Fursrient. I have very great sympathy for your position. 
I don’t want to press you too hard, because I know it is difficult, and 
I know you can’t ignore the personal matter. But I think an im- 
portant element in the matter was the response that was aroused in 
this country to General MacArthur’s appearance; when you had 
people talking about the deification of this infallible leader, I think 
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that it is perfectly proper to see whether or not he has always been 
infallible, whether he has always been right in the past, and that has 
some bearing on whether he is right now. 

That was the reason or the motive. I think it was a right good 
motive. 

I have great sympathy for your position. I think it would be 
difficult for anybody in the profession, and I know yours is much more 
difficult than mine. 

I don’t mean to imply that looking into the affairs of the RFC was 
anything like as difficult or as important as yours, as I do not mean 
to be other than fair, but whenever you are critical of anybody, there 
are bound to be repercussions and I hope that I haven’t gone too far 
in this particular instance. 

I am, myself, convinced, after reading what you said the other day, 
that that was a very critical time and a most important mistake in 
judgment on the part of the general. 

I want to just add, General, that I thank you, and I want to com- 
pliment you on your patience and the very frank way in which you 
have answered questions. 

I am quite sure I never would have the patience to come in and sit 
as long as you have and answer as many questions with as good humor 
as you have exhibited to this commitee. 

General Braptey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Futericut. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Know.ianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, before we 
adjourn, that I hope we won’t get back to December 7 and December 
8, and Manila and Pearl Harbor, as to who notified who and under 
what conditions, because we might continue the investigation for much 
longer than we would like to continue it. 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that that question 
was inspired by the reference of the Senator from Washington to 
the Battle of the Bulge. I hadn’t thought of it before that. 

Chairman Russetu. I assume that concludes the questioning of 
General Bradley. 

I would like to make a statement, that the reporter has indicated 
that these men, as competent and accurate as they are, cannot do accu- 
rate reporting unless they have had a considerable recess in the middle 
of the day, he indicated an hour and a half; but I will take the lib- 
erty of, when we recess, of recessing until 3 o’clock because this after- 
noon we will settle a number of procedural questions and matters; 
we have two motions pending here, one by Senator Lodge and one by 
Senator Hickenlooper; and there are some other matters that will be 
considered by the committee. 


COMPLIMENTS TO THE WITNESS 


General Bradley, I want to express to you my appreciation, and that 
of the committee, for the time and the energy that you have given 
us in this inquiry. 

I think you embodied or described your entire appearance here 
when you, in answer to a question just a few moments ago, said that 
you tried to speak frankly and let the chips fall where they may. I 
think that you have done that in this hearing. 
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You have given us the benefit not only of your long experience but 
of the very great study you have given to this entire Korean situation. 

I have been tremendously impressed with how closely you have fol- 
lowed every detail, not only Korea but of our troops in every other 
corner of the globe. Your approach has indeed been global, but un- 
derlying all of that has been a splendid patriotism and devotion to our 
common country, these United States of America. 

While we are living in perilous times, critical times, dangerous days, 
I feel that we have in you, as Chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and in our Joint Chiefs the very best men that are available to this 
Nation to undertake to guide us through war if it must come, or put 
us in such state of preparedness that we will be able to avoid the hor- 
rors of world war III. 

I thank you, sir. 

We will stand in recess until 3 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 2 o’clock, the committee recessed to reconvene at 
3 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), George, 
McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Wiley, Smith (New Jersey), Hick- 
enlooper, Lodge, Brewster, Byrd, Johnson (Texas), Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, Long, Bridges, Saltonstall, Knowland, and Cain. 

Chairman Russet.. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Inasmuch as the examination of General Bradley extended beyond 
2 o’clock, why I postponed this meeting until 3. I hea hoped that we 
would have more here at 3 o’clock, but I find that most of those who 
are here now are those who were in attendance when we recessed 
shortly after 2. 

Senator Hickenlooper introduced a motion this morning which, 
of course, would affect the order in which the witnesses would appear 
before the committee. That is wholly within the power of the com- 
mittee. It is a very proper procedure for the committee to make any 
change in the order in any way they see fit. 


MOTION TO LIMIT THE QUESTIONING 


There has been one thing that concerned me. On yesterday, Senator 
Lodge, as appears on page 2817 of the record, said: 


I have no further questions to ask. 
I am quoting from Senator Lodge: 


But I would like to say that at the appropriate time I would like to make a 
motion that when the next witness is heard, that the time limit on questioning 
be 15 minutes, but there be no limit on the number of rounds. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator, I do not think that we should undertake to pass 
upon that issue now. 


I might interpolate that at that time there were only some six or 
seven members of the committee present and I did not think we should 
undertake to adopt a new procedure with that small attendance, and 
I am quoting now from the record : 


I take it that you do not object if we carry it over? 


Senator Loner. I simply bring it up so the members can be thinking about 
it, sir. 
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Now, I don’t know that is particularly a motion. The Senator did 
not press it in deference to my request that it not be pressed then. 
But he did serve notice and say he wished to bring it up at the first 
appropriate time, and I cut him off before he could say whether he 
thought it was the appropriate time and got him to carry it over. I do 
not think it makes much difference, the order in which we consider the 
two motions, because both of them will be considered. So if Senator 
Hickenlooper does not object, we will first dispose of the motion of 
Senator Lodge before we proceed to take action on the motion which 
was introduced by Senator Hickenlooper this morning. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorar. You said if there is no objection. 

Chairman Russe.u. I was not trying to put you on the spot. The 
Chair did feel like he had some responsibility. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TIME LIMIT TO ORDER OF WITNESSES 


Senator Hicken.oorer. I am sympathetic to the Chair on that. I 
am not objecting. I merely suggest in all fairness, if we continue with 
the three Joint Chiefs of Staff, which in my opinion will be substan- 
tially a repetition of the testimony of General Bradley—I mean if that 
is the procedure so far as they are concerned, I would think I would 
be perfectly willing to vote for Senator Lodge’s motion for 15 minutes, 
which would speed up the time that we could get around. If, on the 
contrary, we begin to go into policies in accordance with my motion 
now, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff replying as to their disagreement, 
then I am not certain that I would vote for a 15-minute limitation in 
the initial opening up of the subject of policy. I just say that in all 
frankness, that whet our procedure is would influence my vote some- 
what on Senator Lodge’s motion. 

Chairman Russeiu. I can see the two motions do have a very direct 
relation to each other. I will then let Senator Lodge state his views. 

Senator Loper. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, first of all, that I think 
it is advantageous to discuss this whole subject of what our procedure 
is going to be and I have a good deal of sympathy with the idea of 
hearing Secretary Acheson before we hear the Joint Chiefs. 


IMPORTANCE OF AVOIDING REPETITIOUS QUESTIONS 


But the argument that my good friend from Iowa makes in favor 
of his motion is that if we hear the Joint Chiefs, “we will spend a 
lot of repetitious time”—I am quoting—‘“and there will be an un- 
warranted repetition of testimony.” 

Now, I plan to ask the Joint Chiefs questions that are not repeti- 
tious at all and that haven’t been asked of anybody yet. I don’t want 
to be foreclosed from having the right to ask some nonrepetitious 
questions of the Joint Chiefs. I am perfectly willing to agree with 
the Senator from Iowa to have Secretary Acheson come first. 

I am perfectly willing to agree to give the chairman the power 
to rule a question out of order which is repetitious. I am willing 
to go that far. 

Chairman Russeti. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts won’t 
undertake to put that responsibility on the Chair. 
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Senator Loner. I have confidence in the Chair and think he would 
do it honestly and fairly, and I don’t intend to ask any repetitious 
questions. 

Chairman Russe.t. I appreciate the Senator’s statement, but I 
don’t think we can save a great deal of time by that, because we would 
immediately fall into an argument as to whether the question was rep- 
etitious, and by the time we got through referring to the record, it 
would be an economy of time to let the Senator go ahead and ask the 
question and let it be repetitious. 

Senator Loner. That would be an incredibly-— 

Chairman Russet. I am keeping a table of some of them. I am 
going to announce it one of these days. One of them is almost identi- 
cal and has been asked eight times, and several of them seven, but I 
do not want the responsibility of undertaking to rule on what is 
repetitious. 

Senator Loner. I agree it would be an incredibly fatiguing pro- 
cedure if we start arguing the chairman’s decisions, but I am men- 
tioning it to show that I am not at all opposed to many of the things 
that the Senator from Iowa is trying to do. 

I would like to cut the time down. I think we could all get our 
questions much more concise, and I think we could eliminate a lot of 
time by not being repetitious; and I am willing to go along with him 
to the extent of hearing Secretary Acheson, first. 

But I do not want to be foreclosed from the opportunity to ask a 
nonrepetitious question of the Joint Chiefs. There is my position in a 
nutshell. 

I should think that we ought to be able to work something out. I 
do not think you and I are so terribly far apart. 


SAVING TIME BY SUBMITTING RECORD TO JCS FOR WRITTEN COMMENT 


Senator HickenLoorrer. Mr. Chairman, if I may again assure the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and the committee, that I attempted com- 
pletely to protect against any foreclosure of the examination of any 
witness in the resolution, by saying that by setting up the calling of 
Secretary Acheson, as I explained, for the purpose of opening up the 
policy discussion, after Secretary Acheson, the sequence of witnesses 
and their personalities, or the personalities of the witnesses, will be 
entirely up to the discretion of the committee; and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or any of them, not as a group or not in sequence, or in se- 
quence, or as a group, or any way that the committee desires to call 
them, will be perfectly available for calling at any time. 

My whole point is that policy is such a controlling part of the 
Korean operation, that we can well go into the question of policy at 
this moment, because we have pretty thoroughly canvassed, from the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the linge position of our 
Government and have the assurance that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so 
far as what he has testified to, are in agreement. 


POSSIBLE REPETITIOUSNESS OF JCS TESTIMONY 


I submit that there will be many questions, in developing the opin- 
ions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that will plow the same ground. I 
83797—51—pt. 228 
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thought that maybe they could point out their differences in the 
testimony and then narrow down the ground eventually, at a future 
time, as to what we want to question them on. 

Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see why the testimony of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff need be repetitious, unless a Senator wants to 
ask a repetitious question. I don’t see why it has to be repetitious. 
I don’t see why we have to repeat ourselves. That is something I can- 
not grasp. 

I mean to go into the facts with General Vandenberg, and ask him 
why the Air Force has been so flagrantly inadequate. That is a mat- 
ter that has not come up before at all. None of the witnesses have 
been willing to testify on it, and so that is not a repetitious matter. 

As I read the Senator’s motion, the Joint Chiefs will not come up 
automatically, but will be called separately, and another proceeding 
will take place. That is what I cannot follow, as to why we should 
want to shut them off, as I gather to be the effect of the motion. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I would like to be sure that my meaning is 
clear. I do not intend to shut them out, and when I refer to repetitious 
testimony, I mean plowing the same ground. 

Now if one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff comes on this stand, 
it does not necessarily hold that you should not ask him the same ques- 
tions that were asked of General Bradley, for instance. You will be 
plowing the same ground. 

He may go over and give protracted answers along the same line of 
philosophy that General Bradley did. You will end up in most cases 
after a considerable period of time getting the same answers out of 
the Chiefs of Staff as you did out of General Bradley, but in examin- 
ing them individually that ground will have to be explored, and I 
thought it could expedite the matter by having them indicate their 
areas of disagreement, if any, with Bradley and then we could examine 
them at the proper time on that. 

Now we have no particular sequence. There will probably be a num- 
ber of witnesses called here. The action of the committee will have 
to be taken in these cases to set up a roster of witnesses—— 

Senator Furarient. Itinerary. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. Well, I presume it would be an itinerary. I 
don’t mean to foreclose anyone from asking questions. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEARING THE JCS 


Senator Loner. Well, it says here, Senator: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff be not called before the committee until such time 
in the future as the committee may see fit to direct. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. That is right. 

Senator Loper. That means we have to take new action by new vote, 
and, if we don’t do that, they are going to come up automatically. 

You don’t just say that “I move that Secretary Acheson be the 
next witness.” You don’t do that. You go in and definitely take the 
Joint Chiefs out of this affair altogether as I read this. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I would just as soon modify it so it isn’t 
quite so drastic. 

Senator Loner. Let me just say one more thing. Not only has no- 
body been questioned about the adequacy of our Air Force—there 
have been no questions asked about that at all, at least the ones that 
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were asked the witnesses said they would rather have General Van- 
denberg comment on it—but Admiral Sherman is of course partic- 
ularly well qualified to respond to very detailed questions on the idea 
of a naval blockade, and that has not been gone into at all with the 
clarity that it deserves. In order to settle this question, I think we 
ought to make some sort of a determination as to how many witnesses 
we want to hear altogether, whether we want to close this hearing out 
after hearing the three Chiefs and Secretary Acheson, or whether we 
want to go on and hear other witnesses, and if so, who, and if so, how 
many. 

I think this is as good a time as any to consider that, and if we can 
get a meeting of the minds on that, then I think it will facilitate a 
vote on this amendment. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Stennis. 


LIMITING QUESTIONING EXCEPT FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, it seems very apparent to all of 
us that we are going to have to do something that will hasten the 
proceeding along and not take quite so much time on each witness, and 
at the same time preserve the rights of each Senator. I think that 
Senator Lodge’s motion there has so much force in it and so much 
merit in it and meets the situation so well, I believe he could get unani- 
mous consent to the adoption of what he called the 15-minute rule 
as we go around the table without a limitation on the number of times 
you go around, 

Perhaps we would have to except from that Mr. Acheson, because 
there may be some who will want to question him more the first time 
than 15 minutes, but it seems to me like the Joint Chiefs of Staff cer- 
tainly we could limit that to 15 minutes and I believe that would be a 
great incentive to a better attendance and a man can just draw his 
questions on a little finer bead, why he would cover it to the better sat- 
isfaction of himself and his colleagues. 

Senator Lopez. In order to modify the amendment to meet the 
Senator from Iowa’s view, it would be 15 minutes on witnesses except 
for Secretary Acheson, on whom it would be a half an hour, and to 
provide that Secretary Acheson be called next. How would that 
affect the Senator from Iowa? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I think I would support that. The excep- 
tion on Secretary Acheson is not Acheson personally, as the head of 
the policy-making department of the administration, next to the 
President, that is, in the President’s Cabinet. I think in order to 
develop questions to him it may take a little bit longer exploration 
than 15 minutes would permit. I have supported the 30-minute rule 
and I am perfectly willing to support this. If the Senator made the 
exception, I think perhaps I would support his motion subject, of 
course, to the understanding that anybody could move to change the 
rule at a later date if they think it is impractical. 

Senator Lover. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. May I say in response to that, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, about the amendment now with reference to changing the 
order of witnesses here, I do not want to be bound by that in saying 
I support Senator Lodge’s motion, because I do not think there is 
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logic in that. But I do think the 15-minute rule can be adopted by 
unanimous consent if we except the Secretary of State, who many of 
us would want to question perhaps longer. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Russeit. Senator McMahon. 

Senator McMauon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself 
to Senator Hickenlooper’s motion. 


COMMENTS ON SENATOR HICKENLOOPER’S MOTION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, General MacArthur came back here and he 
proposed a military program of very sizable dimensions. General 
Marshall and General Bradley have been heard in opposition to that 
military program. It would seem only logical and right that we 
should finish the consideration of the military matter before we go into 
the consideration of the diplomatic matters. 

I would also like to call attention to the fact that the provision 
that— 
the Joint Chiefs should examine the testimony of the three witnesses named 
and indicate in writing to the committee what testimony of each of said wit- 
nesses they agree with and what testimony they do not find themselves in agree- 
ment with, together with their own views and answers in such cases, and 
together with such amplification of any answers to questions propounded to the 
three witnesses as they, each Chief of Staff, desires to give in his own testi- 
mony— 


that that process would take not less than 3 weeks in my judgment 


of each of these three men. 
As one who has had some experience in appellate work, I venture 


to say that that job cannot be competently done in less than 3 weeks. 


of working 8 and 9 hours a day—to analyze this record, write your 
conclusions on it, set out what you agree with and what you disagree 
with, and amplify the record. So certainly we would be imposing 
an inhuman burden, and a burden that should not be imposed, on 
these busy men at this time. 

We have exhausted I think—no, I will not say exhausted, but we 
have certainly explored about every conceivable avenue of examina- 
tion, pertinent avenue, and some that have not been relevant at all, 
and I do think that that will reduce the time that will be necessary 
to examine the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would be certainly disappointed if they took over a day apiece 
here. But to now interrupt the orderly presentation of that which 
primarily has brought us together wend not seem to me to be in 
the interests of orderly procedure. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Brewster. 


SAVING THE JCS TIME 


Senator Brewster. Commenting on what the Senator from Con- 
necticut has said, I would envision exactly the opposite result. I 
think nothing could be more calculated to conserve the time of the 
Joint Chiefs than this proposal; as I would assume, from my know]l- 
edge of procedures, particularly the military, that one of their very 
comieaans assistants on their staff would go through the record and 
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dozen matters possible he might wish to bring to his chief’s attention 
on which there might be a variance of viewpoint. 

I think 80 percent of the record would certainly be very readily 
accepted and without question. 

It would enable them then to dispose of some of those matters and 
with that procedure, it would certainly be possible to take not more 
than a day of their time; where on the other basis I am sure the Sen- 
ator is too optimistic in thinking it would take only a day. I am 
sure it would take at least a week, and that would be the best we 
can hope for. It is a matter of opinion. 

Senator McManon. May I make a very brief observation on Sen- 
ator Brewster’s remarks. He contends that some members of the staff 
of each one of these generals would perform the task. I do not know 
how they would feel about it, but if I were in Vandenberg’s place 
or Sherman’s place or Collins’ place and this was the request of the 
committee, there would be no one that would review that record ex- 
cept myself. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator McManon. Just a second—because this is a record that 
I predict will be read as long as this country endures. It is one 
of the most historic investigations that this Congress has ever made; 
and if I were in their place, I would want McMahon’s report, not 
some subordinate’s report in this situation. 

I yield to the Senator from Texas. 


NEED FOR ORAL TESTIMONY FROM JCS 


Senator Jounson. There is considerable difference in calling for 
the views of a military man in writing and calling upon him to testi- 
fy and answer questions; and I would like to submit to the Senator 
it is somewhat new—a somewhat new concept—for a military officer 
being called to come in here and comment on the views of the military 
and civilian leaders, by submitting a report wherein they disagree. 

Another thing, when we met at our organization meeting, we de- 
cided that we would call these witnesses, and we would place them 
all under oath, and for some reason or other now, we are, after hear- 
ing General Bradley for several days, and in repeated answers to 
my questions saying, “You will have to get these estimates from the 
Joint Chiefs; I don’t have them. I don’t know what it would take 
to carry out the MacArthur program. I do think that it would crip- 
ple our commitments in other parts of the world.” 

Well, there was a considerable difference of opinion between Gen- 
eral Bradley and General MacArthur, and I for one, am anxious to 
have the Joint Chiefs’ viewpoint put on this record; I want put on this 
record their estimates of what are the necessary forces that would be 
required out there, and I do not see any reason why we should abandon 
the military at this point when we have agreed on it in our organiza- 
tion meeting, when we publicized to the country that we were going 
to ask each member of the Joint Chiefs to come here and testify. What 
has appeared on the horizon that calls for and causes us now to cut 
our sails and say that we are not going to require any more swearing 
of witnesses? We will just let them submit their statements in writing 
and we will postpone hearing them. “We don’t want to know what 
these estimates are; we want to get to somebody else right quick.” 
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I think we should go ahead and try to hear these men, hear them as 
briefly as possible, and then call on the Secretary of State and any 
other people who are necessary to the inquiry, but I see no reason for 
rearranging the entire program and abandoning the course of having 
witnesses sworn. 

Senator Grorer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator George, will you yield for one moment ? 

Senator McMaunon. I yielded to Senator Johnson, and I want to 
close with this observation: That there is no intention here, that I 
know of, and if it exists, certainly I haven’t heard of it, of any mem- 
ber of the committee that does not want Mr. Acheson to have the full- 
est opportunity, both to be examined and to make such statements as 
may be appropriate to our investigation. 

There is not the slightest desire on my part, certainly, not to have 
him here. I want him here, and I would vote to have him here; but 
certainly after we conclude with the men who are experts on the funda- 
mental problem that we are called together to investigate. 

Chairman Russe... Senator George. 

Senator Grorce. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the examination 
of witnesses is one thing; to permit them to review prior testimon 
of another witness and to elaborate, where they desire, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

The privilege of cross-examining the witness, though he be a witness 
of an official character, is not an insignificant privilege; and I think 
that we ought to proceed with these Joint Chiefs of Staff. Confessedly, 
their testimony will be very largely cumulative. That is not said in 
criticism, because if they are telling the truth, they will be obliged to 
follow General Bradley, if he is telling the truth; if they are not, 
to the extent that they differ from him, we ought to have the right 
to cross-examine. 

{I am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, and I think it 
would be wise to limit the examination to 15 minutes on the these 
Joint Chiefs, and, indeed, on all witnesses except the Secretary of 
State. 

I do not think you ought to undertake to limit that to 15 minutes, 
because it would be a pretty difficult thing to do, to ask a lot of ques- 
tions within 15 minutes, and many of the Senators will want to ask 
them. 

So, it seems to me that we ought to go ahead, and I don’t think 
you will make any time by it, Senator Hickenlooper, because the very 
moment that General Collins sat down and reviewed the testimony of 
General Marshall and General MacArthur and General Bradley, our 
cross-examination of him on why he agreed to this, and if he does 
agree to it, and what is his interpretation of this question, and so 
forth, would take us as long as it would to have him here in the first 
instance; and it seems to me you abandon the somewhat general idea 
of a hearing when you do not have the witnesses appear before you, 
with the right to question them, and to cross-question them. 

Senator Lopez. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Lodge. 


TIME LIMIT ON QUESTIONING EXCEPT FOR SECRETARY ACHESON 


Senator Loner. In the interest of harmony, and of getting a vote, 
I modify my motion so that it will read that: Each Senator shall be 
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limited to 15 minutes, for an unlimited number of rounds of question- 
ing on all witnesses except the Secretary of State; and that on the 
Secretary of State, the limit be 30 minutes on the first round—— 

Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Loner. Thirty minutes on each round, on the Secretary of 
State, and no limit on the number of rounds on the Secretary of State. 

Senator Witry. May I speak on the motion, as I understand it ¢ 

Senator Futsricut. Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Before you speak, are you speaking just to this, or to the combined— 
are they joined or separate propositions ¢ 

Senator Witry. Speaking on Senator Lodge’s alone. 

Senator Fursrient. All right. 


OTHER POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS ON QUESTIONING 


Senator Wixey. I feel that you have got to give consideration, first, 
of course, so that each member of this; joint committee will have an 
opportunity to properly produce, by questions, some new matter; so 
I have no objection to the limitation, except this: I have noticed that 
when the questioner was trying to get at what he thought was a dif- 
ferent answer than the one the witness would make, that the wit- 
ness would carry on with that answer; whereas, someone who was 
very adroit would submit a question and the answer would be “yes” 
or “no.” 

Now, I have this suggestion, it is not a pearl of wisdom—that if 
you are going to limit it to 15 minutes, why not make them alternative 
limitations, that each questioner shall have the right to ask so many 
questions ¢ 

That way the witness himself cannot prejudice the right of the 
questioner. 

Now, another suggestion, I doubt very much whether there is any 
wisdom in going further, up to date, than the names you have men- 
tioned ; but Lodge’s resolution is, without our knowing what Acheson 
is going to say, going to limit all other witnesses along the same line. 

Now, there might be somebody that would be brought up in rebuttal, 
and that wouldn't be exactly fair. 

Another, and third suggestion I make is this: If you are going to 
limit the matter, to the cross-examination of any witness, as ‘to time, 
why not limit it so that the time could be assigned by the leader of each 
committee ¢ 

Now I personally feel that that could be talked out on our side of 
the table here and I am sure that if you are going to devote the cross- 
examination say to Collins not over so many hours on this side, we 
could agree on the limitation. 

I am “perfectly willing that, instead of a continuous round around 
the circle, you try to accomplish something that way. I think it would 
be eminently unfair, as I have noticed here, that I might ask one or 
two or three questions and I might have a dozen that I would want 
to ask, but the witness would consume practically the 15 minutes with 
the three questions, whereas another Senator might frame 15 questions 
and get them all answered in the 15 minutes. 

I just drop that bit of suggestion. 
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Senator Lover. Let me just say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
my motion is intended only to apply to the three Chiefs and Secretary 
Acheson. I am not undertaking to propose anything affecting other 
witnesses if they are going to be here. 

Senator Wizey. I am glad to hear that. 


LODGE TIME LIMIT MOTION TO APPLY ONLY TO JCS AND ACHESON 


Senator Lover. If we are going to call Averell Harriman or General 
Wedemeyer, that would be something else. I am just trying to estab- 
lish this limitation to the three Chiefs of 15 minutes and for Acheson 
30 minutes. 

Chairman Russe.t. Gentlemen, we can vote on that, but before we 
vote I should like to point out that it would seem to me it would be 
rather inconsistent to limit ourselves to 15 minutes on one of-the Joint 
Chiefs, and then to have unlimited time on Mr. Kennedy or some other 
witnesses, but the committee can handle that when they get to it. 

Senator Lover. I feel that I will be certainly making this motion 
again, assuming we do call subsequent witnesses, but I am not doing 
it now, because I think it occasions some misgivings. 

Chairman Russe.u. If I understand the motion made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, it now has nothing whatever to do with the 
motion made by the Senator from Iowa. 

He moves that when the Secretary of State is a witness before this 
committee, that each Senator be limited to 30 minutes’ questioning 
on each round and the procedure will be the same as we have at the 
present time. 

The motion further is that with respect to the three Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, each Senator be limited to 15 minutes to each round, to be 
followed in the order that we have heretofore observed. 

Is that a fair statement of your motion, Senator? 

Senator Lover. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Second. 

Senator McManon. I want to address myself to that, but I yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Senator Sparkman. I am perfectly willing to have you go ahead 
with whatever you want to say. 


TIME LIMIT ON WITNESSES OTHER THAN JCS AND ACHESON 


Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, I was disappointed to hear the 
Senator from Massachusetts put the limitation on his motion that he 
put on it—namely, that it only applies to the Joint Chiefs and to 
Secretary of State Acheson, and then to add that, of course, we might 
have Wedemeyer and, I suppose, a number of others to whom the limi- 
tation would not apply. 

Certainly, if we can limit ourselves to 15 minutes with members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we can limit ourselves on any other witness 
who is to be called here, with the exception of the Secretary of State. 

And so I would move an amendment, if that is in order, to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, to provide that all witnesses 
hereafter called shall be treated in exactly the same fashion as the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Know.anp. Except for the Secretary of State. 
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Senator McManon. Except for the Secretary of State. 

Chairman Russet. You bite heard the amendment. 

Senator Sparkman, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rvussety. Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SparkMan. I want to express myself as being in favor of 
the amendment that Senator McMahon has suggested. I think it is 
important that we save time, and I think it is perfectly logical that 
there should be a greater time for questioning the Secretary of State; 
but I don’t see any reason for viding any differentiation as among 
any other witnesses. 

Of course, there is this to keep in mind, too, that if after we try out 
the 15-minute rule, it does not work, we can always revoke it at any 
time we see fit. 

It seems to me that perhaps it might be lowering—deemphasizing, 
I will put it that way—the importance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
single them out among all the witnesses that may come before us and 
say that they, and they alone, shall be examined only 15 minutes at 
a time. 

Then there is another thing, Mr. Chairman. I have not used a great 
deal of the time of this committee in questioning. As far as I am con- 
cerned I would be perfectly willing to see the chairman of the com- 
mittee, or the fellows at the head of the table, do all of the questioning. 
They do a very fine job. I never cared to ask a question that is repeti- 
tious. However, there is no reason why the whole ground cannot be 
covered. Fifteen minutes, with 26 members of the committee, after 
all is 614 hours of questioning. 

Senator Futsricut. Just one round. 

Senator SparKMAN. Just one round. And it does give the fellows 
at the foot of the table somewhat of a chance to ask a question that 
has not been asked before. So it does not seem to me that anybody is 
going to be hurt by limiting it to 15 minutes. 

Chairman ConNatiy. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Rvussetz. Will the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Senator Sparkman. I yield. 

Chairman ConnaLLy. Why have so many rounds? 

Senator Sparkman. I agree with you on that, and yet I realize that 
some Senator might think of a question as it goes around, and, as I 
take it, the chairman does not want to preclude anybody from asking 
any question he wants to ask. 

Chairman Russe. No. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Smith asked to be recognized first and 
I will recognize the Senator from New Jersey. 


FAVORING TIME LIMITATION BUT NO LIMITATION ON ROUNDS 


Senator Smiru. I am perfectly willing to go with the last sugges- 
tion. I just suggest that in my judgment Mr. Harriman is a very 
key man in the whole picture. He was the Ambassador to Russia and 
knows a lot about the Russian picture; he was the one man of the whole 
group that was at Yalta; he is the one man of the whole group who 
was at Wake Island. That is the only reason I said a moment ago to 
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Senator Lodge that possibly we should not foreclose ourselves in the 
future because I had Ambassador Harriman in mind. I have called 
him, I think, a very valuable man. 

I am perfectly willing to leave it go on the 15-minute rule with 
that observation. 

My own preference would be to determine a few witnesses ahead. 
We are now with the Secretary of State and the three Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and when other names come up and they go on the panel, 
let the chairman, if he desires to, determine what in his judgment is 
the length of time we should put in on that round, and have the com- 
mittee decide at that time. 

It is very hard for me to say, not knowing who is coming up, 
whether we should put this limit on. I certainly think, as I said, 
in the case of Ambassador Harriman, we might want to develop a 
whole trend of thinking that might be difficult to do in 15 minutes. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, just very briefly I want to sup- 
port the McMahon amendment to the Lodge motion, that the 15- 
minute rule apply to all future witnesses except the Secretary of 
State; and I think I would very vigorously oppose any limitation 
of the number of rounds, as the chairman has jrdiicatod. ut it seems 
to me whether it 

Chairman Russexw. I did not indicate any limit on that. 

Senator Know.ianp. No; as I say, you were not in favor of any 
limitation. 

Chairman Russeiz. Oh, yes. 

Senator Knownanp. I think in that way we could cover, whether 
it be Mr. Harriman or anybody else, as long as the numbr of rounds 
is not limited, the subject matter that Senator Smith might have in 
mind; so I want to support the McMahon amendment to the Lodge 
motion. 

Senator Futsricut. May I ask a question of interpretation? Does 
that mean as long as two people want to continue to ask questions, 
it can go on indefinitely? Is that what it means? 

Chairman Russevu. That is, I think, a rather fair statement, Sen- 
ator Fulbright. 

Senator Futsricut. It has to simmer down to one in order for the 
thing to finally finish, is that it? 

Chairman Russety. Yes; and we were almost down to that on Gen- 


ral Bradley. 





YIELDING TIME TO OTHER SENATORS 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, has there been any question 
raised by anybody whether any junior member might yield his time 
to any other member ? 

Chairman Russeiu. That has not really been decided. 

Senator Brewster. I could well conceive that it might because I 
think there-are some members here who are following certain lines 
of questioning who are much more capable of carrying it on and expe- 
diting it than a new one would be, who might take up the same line. 

Senator Futsrieut. If the Senator will yield, if you permit that 
then that even throws out the limitation down to one, because he 
can get the limit and go on indefinitely by himself. 

Senator Brewster. I certainly would not support any such con- 
struction. [Laughter.] 
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Chairman Russet. Well, the question is—— 
Senator Brewster. I think he would have difficulty in getting the 
time. . 
Senator Hicken.Loorer. Mr. Chairman ? 
Chairman Russetx. Senator Hickenlooper. 
Senator HickenLoorer. It seems to me that the purpose of an in- 
quiry of this kind is to ascertain the truth, and not to establish rules of 
limitation on the inquiry. 
I am perfectly willing to support a 15-minute limitation but not 
on the theory that that way we will foreclose questions being answered 
or being asked, and answered, and with the understanding that the 
purpose of this committee is to find out the facts, regardless of how 
long it takes. 
Now I think that Senator Brewster made a suggestion that is 
perfectly sound. If one member on one round has 15 minutes and 
p says, “I will yield my 15 minutes to someone else to pursue a line of 
Pp questioning and I will pass,” it has the same effect as if that member 
had exercised his right and asked questions for 15 minutes, but he 
might feel that he could yield them. 
I see nothing wrong with that. He could pass the whole round on 
that round. There would be no undue prolongation that I could see 
; because the time would be consumed anyway, and I think there is 
. considerable merit in what Senator Brewster has suggested, the pos- 
: sibility of one member yielding his time on that round to someone else 
who is pursuing a particular line of inquiry. 
It is utterly impossible when you get into the discussion of policy 
to pursue with any satisfaction in 15 minutes’ time many lines of 
questioning, and the questioner must break off in the middle of his 
: thought and in the middle of his examination of the witness and ( 
pass on. He loses the continuity of the whole inquiry so far as he 
q is concerned at that moment. 
f Chairman Connatiy. Will you yield? 
; Senator HickeNn Looper. Yes. 
: Chairman Connatty. Wouldn’t he get a second round and continue 
i from the point that he quit? 
; Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes, but if some other member is not dis- 
posed to interfere with that questioning and say, “You can have my 
15 minutes and I will forego the 15 minutes that I would use,” it 
seems to me it would be perfectly sound. I do not think it would 
be abused and I think it is a perfectly workable proposition. 
Senator McManon. Question. 
Chairman Russe.u. The question before the committee as I under- 
stand it from a parliamentary standpoint, is the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 
Senator Bripers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a parliamentary in- 
quiry? Why does the Hickenlooper motion i 
Chairman Russet. It has no connection with this. It will succeed 
this if we dispose of this matter. 
Senator Fursricnt. It is an amendment to the Hickenlooper 
motion. 
Chairman Russetx. Oh no, this has nothing to do whatever with 
the Hickenlooper motion. It is the Lodge motion. 
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NO FINAL LIMITATION ON TIME BUT ARRANGEMENT OF TIME 


Senator Brewsrrr. Mr. Chairman, are you now proceeding on the 
theory that the committee may eontrol the disposition of the mem- 
bers’ time? Hitherto I thought you had proceeded on the theory 
that it did require unanimous consent. 

Chairman Russeit. I am not quite sure I understood the Senator’s 
question. 

Senator Brewster. I thought when this matter came up some time 
ago you indicated you thought any limitation would require unani- 
mous consent. 

Chairman Russeix. Oh, no. 

Senator Brewster. You are not taking that position? 

Chairman Russett. No; not that I know of. I think that the 
committee certainly has a right to arrange rules for the questioning 
of witnesses. My own view is that there should not be any limitation 
on a Senator who wants to ask questions. I see no objection whatever 
though to chopping it up into 30-minute periods as we have done here- 
tofore. 

Senator Brewster. You feel that that fact that there is an open end 
takes care of the question that 

Chairman Russeii. That is my own view; yes. That is the reason 
I have stated here a half dozen times since these various matters have 
been discussed that I would oppose any limitation on Senators, it 
would have to be imposed by unanimous consent but I think as far 
as arranging the order of the questioning, that is a matter that is 
wholly within the purview of the committee. 

I am not sure that the committee could not do the other, but I 
would be opposed very much to doing it from my own standpoint. 

Senator HickenLoorer. May I ask a parliamentary question about 
the motion. Senator McMahon has offered an amendment which is 
up now. Is it proper to offer an amendment now providing that 
members under the 15-minute rule may yield their time as they will on 
each round of questions, or should I wait until action on Senator 
MecMahon’s amendment has been taken ? 

Chairman Russev.. You can do it either way. You can amend a 
motion but you cannot amend an amendment to an amendment and 
the Senator could either offer it after the disposition of the McMahon 
amendment or he could offer it to the McMahon amendment. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, I would like to offer—all right, I 
will wait. 

Chairman Rvusse.tu. The question then occurs to the McMahon 
amendment. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Please state it. 

Chairman Russet. The McMahon amendment is that with the 
exception of the Secretary of State, that until this committee orders 
otherwise, that each Senator be limited to 15 minutes of questioning 
of each individual witness on each round. 

Those of you who favor the amendment will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

Chairman Russevi. Those opposed will say “no.” 

Senator Witey. No. 

Chairman Russe... The ayes appear to have it and the amendment 
is agreed to. 
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YIELDING TIME TO OTHER SENATORS 


Senator Hickenvoorrr. Mr. Chairman, if it is proper I would like 
to offer an amendment that any member on any particular round of 
uestioning, any member if present—and I think it is only fair to add 
that the members must be present in order to yield his time, to keep 
a member from being absent and farming out his time—that any mem- 
ber present on any one round may yield any portion of his 15 minutes 
or of the time allotted to him to any other memoer to be added to 
that member’s time of questioning on that round in the discretion 
of the member so surrendering. 

Senator Byrp. Does that just mean one member yielding? 

Senator HickeNn.oorer. Well, to make an illustration, suppose Sena- 
tor Smith is pursuing a line of questioning on his time and I elect 
to waive my time on that round to him and let him continue to be 
on the limitation that he would normally have, whatever time I yield 
him—5 minutes, 10 minutes, or whatever he would want—that would 
preclude me then, I would be surrendering my time on that round 
of questions. 

Senator Byrp. But a number could yield to one Senator. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Yes; any number could yield to one Senator. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Would the Senator yield for a question / 

Senator Hicken.oorer. In other words, there is only a certain 
amount of time allotted to the whole committee. 

Chairman Russe.t. Does the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Yes. 

Senator Satronstau, I think the Senator’s suggestion of the mem- 
ber being present is an excellent one. Does he mean by that that 
if for instance I am present on Tuesday afternoon and my time comes 
up on Wednesday morning, that I can say to the chairman on Tuesday 
afternoon that I yield my time on Wednesday morning to the Senator ¢ 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I think the Senator must be present at the 
time he yields his time to the person who is questioning at that time. 

Senator Satronstauu. I think that is right. That is what I wanted 
to bring out. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Not yield time by proxy or yield it to- 
morrow. 

Senator Futsricutr. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator HickENLooper. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. I wondered if the Senator would—and I think 
I support it—limit it toone round. This could not go on indefinitely. 
I do not mind at all a fellow being given 30 minutes or an hour. ~ 

Senator HickeN Looper. I see no reason not to limit it to the first 
round. 

Senator Futsrient. I would go along with that. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Because a 15-minute rule is a drastic rule, 
and if a person gets into a line of questioning that he is just develop- 
ing, I think if some other member then wants to yield him his time 
and says, “You can have my time or a certain portion of it to pursue 
this,” he will surrender it, he ought to be able to do it at least on the 
first round, and if that is satisfactory I will limit it to the first 
round. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Hunt. 
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Senator Hunt. I would just like to interpolate, Mr. Chairman, that 
I can’t see how anybody would lose any of their own time under that 
arrangement unless you limit the number of rounds, because I might 
yield my time once or twice and still demand a third round and a 
fourth round, and I would still get all of my time aside from yielding 
previously to whoever requested I yield to them. 

Senator Hickentoorer. There is no limitation on the number of 
rounds anyway. ; 

Senator Hunt. My point is, if you are going to allow the motion, 
you should put a limit on the number of rounds. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I don’t think that follows. 

Chairman Russexx. Senator Stennis. 


INTERPRETATION OF MOTION TO YIELD TIME TO OTHER SENATORS 


Senator Stennis. Under the amendment proposed now a man would 
have to yield all of his 15 minutes? 

Senator Loper. Any part. 

Senator Stennis. I can yield 5 minutes to Senator Hunt and then 
pick up 10 minutes, if I am recognized, I can take up 10 minutes my- 
self, and next time yield to someone else; is that right. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. First round only. 

Senator Srennis. If you limit it that way, that in effect nullifies 
the 15-minute rule, the operation of it, it seems to me. 

The 15-minute rule, as I see it, is to make a man concentrate on 
what he is saying, and the points he wants to make, and condense it 
if necessary and hasten the matter along without putting real limi- 
tations on anybody. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. It seems to me that it puts the man at the bottom 
of the table at another disadvantage. For instance, suppose it is 
my time to question and Senator Long and Senator Stennis yield me 
their time and I take the 45 minutes and then that puts this side of the 
table way ahead of Senator Brewster and some of them on the other 
side of the table. 

Senator Stennis yields me his 15 minutes, then Senator Long has 
to wait. 

Chairman Russet. Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? 

Senator Brewster. Since my name was brought into it, I do not 
feel greatly aggrieved as I did not ask a question until we had 2,596 
pages of testimony. 

enator Carn. Question. 

Chairman Russett. The Chair wishes to state that he has had 
difficulty keeping up with this time. I am not taking any position 
on this, don’t care how you vote, but if the Chair happens to make 
an error on somebody’s time of 2 or 3 minutes, I hope the members 
affected will be tolerant with the Chair. 

Senator Carn. State the motion, please. 

Chairman Russety. The question is on the amendment by the 
Senator from Iowa, Mr. Hickenlooper, that on the first round of ques- 
tiorfing any Senator who is present may yield all or such part of his 
time as he sees fit to any other member for the purpose of asking ques- 
tions. 
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Senator Hicken.toorer. Who is at that time questioning. 
Chairman Russe... To the member who is at that time questioning. 
Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for this interpreta- 
tion? Can a member use part of his time and reserve the balance 
and then later yield it to somebody else on the first round under this 
motion or after he—— 
Chairman Russexx. I would not think he could under this motion, 
Senator Sparkman. 
Senator Sparkman. I think you are right. 
Chairman Russetx. Those of you who favor the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa will say “Aye.” 
(A chorus of ayes.) 
Noes? 
(A chorus of noes. ) 
Chairman Russeii. The noes appear to have it. 
Senator HickenLoorer. May we have a showing of hands? 
Chairman Rousset. Let’s have a roll call. 
The Crerx. Mr. George? 
Senator Grorcr. Yes. 
The CrerK. Mr. Green? 
Chairman Connatty. No. I have his proxy. 
The Crerx. Mr. McMahon? 
Senator McManon. No. 
The Crerx. Mr. Fulbright? 
Senator Futpricut. Aye. 
The Crierx. Mr. Sparkman ? 
Senator SparkMan. Aye. 
The Cuierx. Mr. Gillette? 
(No response. ) 
The Crierx. Mr. Wiley? 
Senator Winey. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Smith ? 
Senator Smrru. Aye. 
The Crierx. Mr. Hickenlooper ? 
Senator Hicken.oorer. Aye. 
The Crerk. Mr. Lodge? 
Senator Loper. No. 
The Crier. Mr. Tobey ? 
(No response.) 
The Cierx. Mr. Brewster ? 
Senator Brewster. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Chairman Connally ? 
Chairman Connatiy. No, 
The Crerx. Mr. Byrd? 
Senator Byrp. No. 
The Crerx. Mr. Johnson? 
Senator Jounson. No. 
The Crerx. Mr. Kefauver ? 
Senator Keravver. No. 
The Crerx. Mr. Hunt? 
Senator Hunt. No. 
The Crerk. Mr. Stennis? 
Senator Stennis. No. 
The Crerx. Mr. Long? 
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Senator Lone. No. 

The Cuierx. Mr. Bridges? 

Senator Bripcres. Aye. 

The Cuierk. Mr. Saltonstall ? 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Morse? 

(No response.) 

The Cierk. Mr. Knowland ? 

Senator KNow.anp. No. 

The Crerk. Mr. Cain? 

Senator Carn. No. 

The Crerx. Mr. Flanders? 

Senator Satronstauh. I have his proxy. I vote “aye.” 

The Cierx. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. No. 

The CrerKk. Those recorded in the affirmative—George, Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Wiley, Smith, Hickenlooper, Brewster, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, Flanders. 

Those recorded in the negative—Messrs. Green, McMahon, Lodge, 
Chairman Connally, Byrd, Johnson, Kefauver, Hunt, Stennis, Long, 
Knowland, Cain, the chairman. 

Chairman Russety. On the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa the ayes are 10 and the nayes are 13 and the amendment 
is rejected. 

Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.,. Senator Wiley. 


LIMIT ON NUMBER OF QUESTIONS AS WELL AS TIME 


Senator Witey. I desire to bring to the attention of the committee 
at this time a suggestion I have for an amendment. After listening 
to the discussion here, in view of the recent vote, I would like to amen 
the amendment to provide so that you get 15 minutes or 10 questions— 
either one or the other. The witness might go into a dissertation 
which would preclude what you are trying to develop. By the recent 
vote you have taken it out of the hands of the questioner to pursue his 
course if one member of his own side wanted him to pursue it. I think 
in 10 questions each one could write out his questions and you would 
have many very brief, but he could probably develop with the 10 ques- 
tions the particular ideas he wants to bring out. Ochsewies, it seems 
to me, you have placed.a limitation here in the procedure that is going 
to operate to prevent a lot of what we are trying to do instead of get- 
ting at the truth of the facts. I think that procedure is ineffective. 

So, I move that amendment or 10 questions by each member of the 
committee. 

Chairman Conna.tiy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Wiiry. Yes. 

Chairman Connauiy. Well, isn’t it easily understood that from our 
experience here that instead of a question, a questioner makes a speech 
to the witness and he goes on and tells all about so-and-so, and so-and- 
so, and so-and-so; and if he can do that 10 times, we may be here all 
afternoon. [Laughter.| So, I am opposed to that amendment. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that the dispute 
arises because he is shutting these witnesses off after he has asked a 
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question or two. How about a substitute for that by granting the 
privilege of telling the witness when he has told him enough ? 

Senator Witey. I did not get what the suggestion was. 

Senator Lone. How about a substitute for that in having this com- 
mittee granting Senator Wiley the privilege of telling the witness 
when he has given the witness the question—told him when it is 
enough ¢ 

Senator Witey. There may be pertinency to your question, but if 
you will read what I said, you will see it does not follow what Senator 
Connally says. 

Chairman Connauty. You never do. [Laughter.] 

Senator Wizey. I have never gone into any dissertation on the sub- 
ject. Ithink there is validity to my question, to my statement, because 
now you are sending out to the public by this record the fact that you 
are really limiting your investigatory powers here in rather a stringent 
way. 

Now, how long does it take, did you say 15 minutes—how long, how 
many hours, when you come around to the second round—6 or 8 hours 
afterward. I think there is merit to my suggestion; and that is the 
only reason I make it. 

Chairman Russe... There is something I would like to say. As 
one who has been here practically during every moment of these hear- 
ings, I wish to pay testimony to the fact that the Senator from Wis- 
consin is not the worst offender along the lines suggested by the Senator 
from Texas; but, of course, there is no limit to the time that can be 
consumed in asking questions, and some Senators have had rather 
long prefatory statements, and not the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Senator Witey. I have made my point clear that it is only in the 
public interest that we are here. I feel that there is merit in my 
position. 

I think also, gentlemen, that it would mean that each one of us 
would give a little study to our questions and get them down very 
succinctly, and try to develop the point we are trying to bring out. 

Chairman Connatiy. May I say a word, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeti. The Senator is recognized. 

Chairman Connatiy. Let me illustrate what I was trying to tell 
you awhile ago. Here is a question, say, “Now, General Bradley, you 
testified on the day before yesterday that so-and-so, and so-and-so, 
the Chiefs of Staff sent messages. 

“Now, General Collins was also on the stand and he testified a little 
differently from you. He testified so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so on; 
and General Vandenberg came along the following day, and he testi- 
fied so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so on; and then Admiral Sherman 
was here and he didn’t quite agree, and he testified so-and-so, and 
so-and-so, and so-and-so. Now, would you care to comment on that?” 

That could be done 10 times under this motion. [Laughter.] 


MERITS OF MOTION TO LIMIT NUMBER OF QUESTIONS 


Senator Wirey. I can agree that in any procedure that those who 

do not play the game as it should be shies can violate rules, possibly ; 

but I think we are here to bring out the facts. The ye 

I made, as I say, has merit; otherwise you are limiting the right of a 
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Senator to pursue what he thinks is a very important matter; and if 
you limit it to 15 minutes, anyone who is any good at questioning can 
certainly get 10 questions in very quickly without all the repetition 
that you say; and if someone violates it, why, of course, it 1s - to 
him, I suppose, to feel whether he is playing the game as we have laid 
the rules down. 

Senator Connauiy. He can have another round. I can ask you 
more in 15 minutes than you can answer all day. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russetu. I recognize the Senator from Iowa first. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Mr. Chairman, I think there is not only 
merit but complete justice in the suggestion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. It is entirely possible that on rare occasions out of 26 members 
there may be some abuse of the 10-question idea; as I have watched 
this committee work, I think almost every member invariably asks 
more than 10 questions in 15 minutes, 

I still say that this is a committee of inquiry to find facts on one of 
the most important questions that this country has faced for many 
years, anyway. 

Senator Futsrieut. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Hickren.oorer. And I think we can well take the chance 
there will not be any widespread abuse of the 10-question idea; and, 
certainly, I hope we do not go out of here with the idea that we are 
trying to throttle the inquiry rights of members. 

I do not believe any member wants to do that, but I see no reason 
for not putting the 10-question rule into effect, and then trusting to 
the members that they will use every discretion to attempt to avoid any 
abuse of other member’s time or of the rule. 

Senator Futsrient. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Hicxen Looper. Yes, I will yield. 


HOW TO DETERMINE WHAT IS A QUESTION 


Senator Futericur. There is one thing that bothers me. I am not 
particularly interested in this strict limitation, but about this criterion, 
it seems to me unenforceable or practically so because of the diffi- 
culty of determining when is a question a question. We have had this 
on the floor time and time again, 

We are going to have the chairman decide what is a question or a 
statement. If he makes a statement and does not qualify it by asking 
a question, he is going to be on the hot spot as to whether or not it was 
a question in the right form, and determine how many were answered. 
It seems to me an unenforceable rule, and that is the objection I have. 
I do not care about the amount of time. I believe the chairman would 
find it very difficult to identify each time each question. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russe.tu. The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Senator Brewster. I am going to make one comment with respect 
to what the Senator from Texas said. This was a wise observation, 
which came from a great Democrat, Tom Walsh, who said if a power 
is to be denied because it may be abused, then Government must 
cease. 

Chairman Russeii. The Chair is ready to submit the question, and 
before I do so I want to say I do not care how you vote on this, but I 
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do not like to leave the inference in the record that we are throttling 
this inquiry, because the Chair has consistently, since the moment 
this inquiry opened, insisted that every member should under any 
procedure adopted have ample opportunity to ask any question that 
might be on his mind. 


CHOICE TO ASK 10 QUESTIONS OR USE 15 MINUTES 


The question now recurs to the motion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin that each Senator may be entitled to elect whether he will ask 
10 questions or whether he will examine for 15 minutes.. Did the Chair 
correctly state the motion ? 

Senator Witey. My thought was, Mr. Chairman, that one con- 
sume—for instance, if in the interrogating for 15 minutes he asked 5 
questions, the 15 minutes would be used up. If he asked 10 questions, 
and did not get the answers, why, he would not be limited to the 15 
minutes. 

Chairman Russe.y. I understood that. I said he could elect whether 
he could ask 10 questions without limitation as to time or would abide 
by the 15-minute rule. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Chairman Russet... If that is not a correct statement, I want to 
get it correct. 

Senator Smrru. He would have to elect before he began question- 
ing, would he not? 

Saypoee the 15 minutes runs out? 

Chairman Russexu. I certainly thought he did, because I see no 
reason for having two rules, either a time limit or a question limit. 

Senator Futsricut. How do you intend to enforce it ? 

Chairman Russe.tx. It would be impossible for the Chair to under- 
take to proceed until he had knowledge of whether we were to proceed 
under the 15-minute rule, or 

Senator Brewsrer. I assumed the chairman would have someone 
numbering the questions, and if he asked 15 questions, the Chair would 
then 


ENFORCEMENT OF NUMBER AND TIME LIMIT 


Chairman Russeii. Unfortunately the Chair has to assume that 
responsibility. He has to count those questions, because someone here 
has to be responsible, because if he did not ask the full number, then 
he immediately would be allowed another question. 

Senator Brewster. If there is any question, the record is quite clear, 
and I assumed that the chairman had not kept the time, didn’t you 
have someone do that for you? 

Chairman Russexv. I have had Dr. Wilcox keeping time, and so do 
1, and we check with each other from time to time Ticheck with him 
in case I have to step out a minute or so, to see what time the Senator 
started his questioning, and I put that down here; and I had, until the 
noon hour today, a pile of notes, such as “Brewster, 3: 22,” or “Brew- 
ster, 10 o’clock,” which is the time, I believe, that the Senator started. 
In that way, I have been keeping track of the time of the members. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Senator Carn. May I ask this question : 
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Regardless of whether the Wiley motion is approved, or fails of 
passage, isn’t it so that every Senator will have an opportunity for as 
many additional rounds of questioning as he desires ? 

Chairman Russet. As many questions as he desires. bop 

The only thing that would happen under the rule is that it is dis- 
tributed about, around the table for a while before he has a chance 
to do it; but if he is willing to sit here as a dutiful member of the 
committee, he can ask as many questions as his physical and mental 
strength will allow him to propound. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russert. Yes? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation? 

Any other interpretation or ruling except that which you have 
enunciated would nullify the action we just took. 

Chairman Russe.i. I want the Senator from Wisconsin to state his 
motion again. 

Senator Witey. Well, my motion was that—to the amendment that 
was just adopted, there be added to it: 

“or 15 questions.” 

Senator Sa,TronsTauu. Ten questions. 

Senator Wizey. Ten; I beg pardon. 

There wasn’t anything in there that he would have to elect. 

Chairman Russe.tu. How on earth would the Chair know whether 
he was proceeding under the time limit, or the 10 questions? 

Senator Witey. Well, of course—— 

Chairman RusseLt. You mean you want me to keep the time and 
count his questions, too? 

Senator Wirry. He might not use 5 minutes, or he might use 10 
minutes. 

It might be that if he had his questions all down, that he would 
not have 15 questions to ask. 

Now, my whole thought is that it operates as a restriction on a 
right—the committee can impose it—upon the Senator inquiring into 
a very important matter. T don't think anyone is going to abuse 
it. 

I would say that if someone thinks it should be five questions or 
15 minutes, it is all right with me, because I think what you are doing 
is you are making a record here where there is going to be a lot of 
misinterpretation, to say the least, and that we are agreeing to some- 
thing that limits a Senator. You have limited it before to a half 
hour and it worked probably fairly good. 

I was right in the midst of a series of questions, if you will re- 
member, a little while before when we precipitated an argument, and 
I did on the second round catch up what I wanted to pursue before. 

If I had had probably 15 minutes additional, I could have closed 
out and probably had no questions on even the second or third 
rounds. 

Senator Lone. I move we make it five, if the chairman would ac- 
cept it. 

Chairman Russet.. That matter has to be clarified before the Chair 
can undertake to enforce it. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Sparkman. 
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Senator Sparkman. I just happen to be reading in the record, and 
I would like to read a very brief question and let the chairman tell 
me if this is one question or several questions: 

You say fighting and negotiating. It is perhaps unfair to ask you, but with 
whom are we to negotiate? Perhaps we ought to ask that of Dean Acheson. 
Have you any notion of your own with whom we are to negotiate? Is it with 
some North Korean government? Is it with the Chinese? Or is it with the 
Russians? 

Is that one question or six ? 

Chairman Russe.i. If the Chair is to be confronted with a ques- 
tion like that—— 

Senator Sparkman. That is my point. 

Senator Futsricur. Supposing the Chair read a long letter and 
it wasn’t a question at all. How would you rule on that? Suppose 
I read a long letter that took 10 minutes. Would that be a question ? 

Chairman Russet. Gentlemen, I am frank to say I am somewhat 
confused as to the question I am placing before the committee. 
Those of you who favor Senator Wiley’s amendment will say “aye.” 

There was a chorus of “ayes.”’) 

Yhairman Russeii. O posed, “no.” 

There was a chorus of “noes.”’) 

hairman Russexii. The “noes” appear to have it. 

Chairman Connatiy. The “noes” have it. 

Chairman Russeitu. The “noes” have it, and the amendment is lost, 
and the question reverts to the motion by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, as amended. Those of you who favor that motion 
Senator Smirn. The Senator from Iowa. 





THE LODGE MOTION AS AMENDED 


Chairman Russety. The Senator from Massachusetts, as amended, 
Mr. Lodge. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I want to say for the record that I am now 
opposed to the motion by the Senator from Massachusetts, as finally 
it ended up, without the adoption of some of these other amendments, 
because I think it is a drastic limitation on the right to inquire, and 
I think it is unwarranted and I shall oppose it. 

Senator Witry. The Senator from lowa expressed my view very 
clearly. I think, as I said before, you are making a serious mistake 
to start out with a half hour and limit us to 15 minutes; so I will 
vote “no.” 

Chairman Russetu. The clerk will call the roll. 

Senator Sa,ronstatu, Will the Chair please state the question ? 

Chairman Russe... If I understand the proposition as it now is 
before the committee, it is that until the committee determines other- 
wise, with the exception of the examination of the Secretary df State, 
in which each Senator shall be allowed 30 minutes on each round, that 
in the examination of all other witnesses the Senators will be limited 
to 15 minutes on each round, and that there is no limit on the number 
of rounds that can be taken. 

Now, those of you who favor the motion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, when your names are called, vote “aye”; those opposed vote 
“no,” and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Crerx. Mr. George. 
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Senator Grorer. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Green. 
Chairman Conna.tiy. Aye. 
The Crzrx. Mr. McMahon. 
Senator McMauon. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Fulbright. 
Senator Fursricut. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Sparkman. 
Senator SpaRKMAN. Aye. a 
The CrerK. Mr. Gillette. i. 
(No response. ) 
The Crierx. Mr. Wiley. 
Senator Wier. No. 
The Currx. Mr. Smith. 
Senator Smirn. Aye. M 
The Curerx. Mr. Hickenlooper. iM 
Senator Hickenwoorer. No. iH 
The Crerx. Mr. Lodge. : 
Senator Loper. Aye. F 
The Cuerx. Mr. Tobey. 4 
(No response. ) : 
The Crerk. Mr. Brewster. 
Senator Brewster. Aye. 
The Crerxk. Mr. Chairman Connally. 
Chairman ConnaLLy. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Byrd. 
Senator Byrp. Aye. 
The CierK. Mr. Johnson. 
Senator Jounson. Aye. 

! The Cierk. Mr. Kefauver. 
Senator Krerauver. Aye. 
The Cierk. Mr. Hunt. 
Senator Hunt. Aye. 
The Crerx. Mr. Stennis. 
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Senator STENNIS. Aye. ' ! 
The Crerx. Mr. Long. 1 
Senator Lone. Aye. ( 
The Cierx. Mr. Bridges. | 

Senator Bripvers. Aye. , ( 
The Crerk. Mr. Saltonstall. i 
Senator SaLronsTaL.. Aye. t 


The Cuergk. Mr. Morse. 

(No response. ) 

The Cierx. Mr. Knowland. 

Senator Knownanp. Aye. 

The Cuerk. Mr. Cain. 

Senator Carn. Aye. 

The Cuerk. Mr, Weis 

Senator SatronsTaLy. Aye. 

The Crerk. Mr. Chairman Russell. 

Chairman Russetu. Aye. 

The Crierx. Mr. Chairman, those in favor are Senators George, 
Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Smith, Lodge, Brewster, | 
Chairman Connally, Senators Byrd, Johnson, Kefauver, Hunt, Sten- c 
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nis, Long; Bridges, Saltonstall, Knowland, Cain, Flanders, and Rus- 
sell. Opposed are Senators Wiley and Hickenlooper. 

Chairman Russe... According to the vote on the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, the “ayes” are 21, the “nays” are 2; and the motion is there- 
fore agreed to. 


HICKENLOOPER MOTION TO EXAMINE ACHESON NEXT 


The question now coming up is under Senator Hickenlooper’s resolu- 
tion. We have prepared some copies of it, and if any of you don’t 
have a copy, there is one available eo you. 

The question is on the resolution. Are you gentlemen ready to vote? 

Senator Wiirey. May it be restated? That is quite a long instru- 
ment.. 

Chairman Russex.. Senator Hickenlooper, will you read it? 

Chairman Conna.ty. He doesn’t need to read it. 

Chairman Russexu. It reads as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I move that at the conclusion of the current questioning of 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a copy of the 
testimony of General Bradley, Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Secretary of De- 
fense, George C. Marshall be furnished to Gen, J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, to Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
to Gen. Hoyt 8S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, with 
the request that they each examine the testimony of the three witnesses named 
and indicate in writing to the committee what tesimony of each of said witnesses 
they agree with and what testimony they do not find themselves in agreement 
with, together with their own views and answers in such cases, and together 
with such amplification of any answers to questions propounded to the three 
witnesses as they, each Chief of Staff, desires to give in his own independent tes- 
timony; that the said Chiefs of Staff be requested to respond as above out- 
lined at the earliest practicable date, not later, however, than Monday, June 4, 
1951; that following the conclusion of the current testimony of General Brad- 
ley the next witness to be called be the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, fol- 
lowed by such witnesses as the committee may direct thereafter, and that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff be not called before the committee until such time in the 
future as the committee may see fit to direct. 


Senator Brivces. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the author of the amend- 
ment if he is willing to modify the motion so that the testimony, the 
written summary furnished by the three Chiefs of Staff, will be under 
oath and make it conform with the other. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes; I think that is a very proper pro- 
cedure, to have it put under oath, the same as any other witness. There 


is no need for accepting their testimony or statements without having 
them be under oak. 

Senator Loper. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Lodge. 


MODIFICATION OF THE MOTION 


Senator Loner. For reasons I have previously stated I would be 
opposed to not having the Chiefs appear before this committee, but I 
would have no objection whatever to calling Secretary Acheson now 
and if the Senator from Iowa would be willing to modify his amend- 
ment so that it simply constitutes a provision to call Secretary Acheson 
now before we hear the Chiefs, then I could support that. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has just suggested that to me 2 minutes ago, and I said that so 
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far as I was concerned, that would! completely meet my objectives 
of being able to go in now to the policy-making field of this matter. 
I am perfectly willing to modify my motion just to the simple effect 
that the next witness called be Secretary of State Acheson, and that 
will eliminate the question of submittin =— in writing in re- 
sponse, and it could be stated, I think, as Fol ows: 

. _ following the conclusion of the current testimony of General 

radley—— 

Chatrinian Russett, You needn’t worry about that. It is over for 
this time. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Then I will just make the motion as fol- 
lows: That the next witness to be called be the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, followed by such witnesses as the committee may direct 
therafter—period. 

Chairman Russext, Gentlemen, do you understand the motion ? 


ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT OF TESTIMONY 


Senator SparKMAN. I would like to speak briefly to the motion. 
My impression is that in asking questions of General Bradley many 
questions were passed over which he said he felt we ought to ask the 
individual Chiefs. 

Now, the result is if we should adopt this motion, that we would be 
virtually stopping a regular process of developing ee 

In other words, it is just the same as if we had cut off General 
Bradley in the middle of his testimony and had brought somebody else 
in. Yes, it is almost as incomplete as that, because if you go through 
the record, you will find many, many questions that he asked us to hold 
until the individual Chiefs came up. 

Senator Know.tanp. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Senator Know.anp. As a matter of fact, isn’t that precisely what 
we did on the Marshall matter? Now, we didn’t get around or at least 
I never got my second round with General Marshall, although some 
people did. I have at least 8 or 10 questions that I still wanted to 
develop, but I thought they left some things unsaid by General Mar- 
shall. 

He had to go down to this Virginia Military Institute affair, which 
we all agreed to, so we took him off the second round, and didn’t com- 
ore that, didn’t get into his third round, and brought General Brad- 
ey here. 

Senator SparKMAN. There is some element of the same argument 
in what the Senator says, I admit. However, remember, we did com- 
plete one or two rounds of General Marshall. No questions were 
passed over. 

Chairman Russetx. As I understand it, there was no limitation at 
the time General Marshall was here. The 30-minute limitation was 
imposed later, and the one round covered the field, as far as any Sena- 
tor desired. Some Senators examined for an hour. 

Senator Sparkman. That is correct, but in the case of General 
Bradley we were examining him as one of four, and in other words 
we were simply considering the four of them. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, also as if it were one. And it seems to me that if we left off now, 
it would be leaving it hanging, and furthermore, Mr. Chairman, a 
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good many of these questions that we passed over at General Bradley’s 
request we oe could have pressed for an answer out of him. 

e proba Vv could have obtained the information for us, but we 
passed it on the assumption that the individual Chiefs were coming 
next. I remember several time he would say, “It is my understandin 
General Collins will be the next witness on the stand and I woul 
rather you would wait and ask him that directly.” 

It seems to me that the orderly thing for us to do, the orderly man- 
ner in which to develop the testimony in this case would be to continue 
with the individual Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Saltonstall. 


MOVING ON TO DIPLOMATIC MATTERS 


Senator SarronstaLu. Might I just say a word. I would be in favor 
of Senator Hickenlooper’s suggestion for just the reasons that Sena- 
tor Sparkman has given. Now I believe that we have gotten the mili- 
tary testimony from General Marshall, we have gotten it from Gen- 
an Bradley, and the matters that are hanging fire mostly now in my 
mind are matters that have come from the Department of State and 
from the diplomatic side, and when we get those matters from the 
diplomatic side, it seems to me that we will have much more informa- 
tion on which to go at intelligently the remaining technical military 
matters that we would like to get from the Chiefs’ side. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield? I have been trying to 
find out since the first day General MacArthur recommended his pro- 


gram what forces would be required to carry it out, and that is the 
military program and we would need to put it into execution, and I 
think the record will show that no one has shown that with any exact- 
ness before this committee. 

General MacArthur said he hough maybe it would take a couple 


of extra air groups. General Marshall passed it to the Joint Chiefs. 
General Bradley passed it down to the Chiefs, 

Now we are considering what we are going to do about the Mac- 
Arthur recommendations, and before we find out how many men, how 
many ships, how many planes will be required, we abandon the mili- 
tary side of the inquiry and start chasing off in some other direction. 
I think it is poor procedure. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, in holding a contrary view to that 
of Mr. Sparkman and Mr. Johnson, I would only like to say this. It is 
true that General MacArthur, General Marshall, and General Bradley 
deferred many questions to the Secretary of State, not the least of 
which is that General Bradley this morning testified that all negotia- 
tions concerning additional troop contributions from our allies in 
western Europe to Korea was in the hands of the State Department, 
and speaking only for myself, the sooner I get a clarification. from 
the Secretary as to whether we are or are not going to get any more 
fighting forces in Korea, the better pleased. and satisfied I shall be. 
For that reason I expect to support the motion. 

Chairman Russety. We will have a roll call, but I think that the 
Chair—and I want to state that I do not care anything about the order 
of witnesses—just to keep you advised as to what has been done, when 
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we had the organization meeting on April 30 the following statement 
was made in arriving at the agenda: 

General MacArthur will be the first witness. He will be followed by Secretary 
of Defense Marshall and in the ordinary course of events by the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We will, of course, hear Secretary Acheson and other 
witnesses. 

The Chair does not care anything about the order in which the wit- 
nesses are called, but I thought I ought to apprise you of what had 
been done in the committee. 

Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Futsricut. I just want to observe that these people have 
other things to do than testify. It seems to me that we ought to dis- 
pose of the Chiefs of Staff for no other reason than to let them go 
about their business. 

I am sure this inquiry has already upset the Military Establish- 
ment considerably. It is true that this is an important matter, but I 
think we are at a point where we could dispose of these Joint Chiefs 
fairly rapidly because of the background we have had on military 
testimony in the last 2 weeks. And so on the grounds of efficiency 
particularly I think we ought to go on and get rid of them. Then 
the committee can take all the time with the Secretary of State it 
wants to. Otherwise you have got the military sitting around here 
waiting for us to get to them. 

Chairman Russgxx. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. George. 

Senator Grorar. No. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Green. 

Chairman Russexy. This is Senator Hickenlooper’s motion to call 
Secretary Acheson as the next witness. 

Mr. Darven. Senator Green. 

Chairman Connatty. No. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. McMahon. 

Senator McManon. No. 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Fulbright. 

Senator Futsrient. No. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. No. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Gillette. 

(No response. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Wiley. 

Senator Winey. Aye. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Smith. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. I have Mr. Smith’s proxy. “Aye.” 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Aye. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Lodge. 

Senator Lover. Aye. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Tobey. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I have Mr. Tobey’s proxy. “Aye.” 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Brewster. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I have Mr. Brewster’s proxy. “Aye.” 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Chairman Connally. 

Chairman Connatiy. No. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Byrd. 
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Senator Byrrp. No. 
Mr. Darpven. Mr. Johnson. 

Senator Jonnson. No. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. No. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. No. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. No. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Long. 

Senator Keravver. I have his proxy. “No.” 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Bridges. 

Senator Brivces. Aye. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Saltonstall. 

Senator Sa.ronsTauu. Aye. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Morse. 

This letter was just handed to me, addressed to me— 

If the committee votes on the motion of Senator Hickenlooper to call Secre- 


tary Acheson before the Joint Chiefs of Staff are called, please vote me “no.” 
Sincerely, 


Wayne Morse. 

No. 

I have not been handling proxies but this letter is directed to me 
with the direct directions as to how to vote. 

The Crer«. Mr. Knowland? 

Senator Knowxianp. Aye. 

The Cierx. Mr. Cain? 

Senator Carn. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Flanders? 

Senator SarronsTauu. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russety. No. 

The Cierx. The Senators recorded in the affirmative: Messrs. Wiley, 
Smith, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Tobey, Brewster, Bridges, Saltonstall, 
Knowland, Cain, Flanders. 

Senators recorded in the negative : Messrs. George, Green, McMahon, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Chairman Connally, Mr. Byrd, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Long, r. Morse, and Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russeit. The ayes are 11 and the noes are 14, and the 
motion is therefore lost. 


ATTENDANCE AT COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Now, gentlemen, I want to take the liberty of bringing something 
to your attention here. I have never seen such attendance at any 
committee hearings since I have been a Member of the Senate as we 
had for the first 4 or 5 days. It has fallen off tremendously in the 
past 2 or 8days. Ido not say that in any critical vein because I know 
that members have other duties. I might add, incidentally, I have 
quite a few I would like to be tending to, too. 

Some of the members have been very diligent in their attendance 
here. I will not undertake the invidious by naming them. But I 
do think that one way we lose time is when Senators are not here 
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when they are called on, and we go all around those who are here, 
and then the Senator will come in without having:known what was 
asked and undertake to examine the witness. 

I do not want to deny any Senator of this committee any right 
that he has, but it does seem to me that Senators could either be a 
little more regular in their attendance here or else be willing to forego 
questioning when they have not heard the questions that have already 
been propounded. 

I am perfectly willing to stay here, but I like the company of other 
Senators. I like to have a large attendance. I like to enjoy the 
companionship of all of the members of this committee. 


PROPOSAL ON SENATORS MISSING THEIR TURN OF QUESTIONING 


I wonder if the Senators would be willing to either get excused 
from the committee on their first round of questioning—if they have 
something that will not permit them to be here, get excused in advance, 
or else whether they would be willing to wait until all other Senators 
had completed their examination before they propound their questions. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, do we have the authority to lay down 
a rule in the absence of my colleague from Oregon, Mr. Morse 

Chairman Russe.u. I regret the Senator’s absence. I would he 
was here. JI assume he has reasons he thinks are good ones for not 
being here. 

Senator Carn. Having a quorum, if we do come to a conclusion, it 
is binding on all members of both committees ? 

Chairman Russeiu. Of course. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry there. 
I thought if a Senator was not here he missed his time and went to 
the foot of the round. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, he does. But what I was thinking is 
to let the other members of the committee who had been here com- 
plete their examination here before he gets his time. 

Senator Brivczs. If I am not here, you just pass over me and go 
mae around and I lose my time, do I not? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Brivcrs. Until the others have their opportunity ? 

Chairman Russer.. Yes, unless you get unanimous consent that 
you be excused. A number of Senators have done that. 

Senator Bringes. How different do you propose that? 

Chairman Russet, I propose all the members complete their 
rounds before that Senator is allowed to examine unless he got excused. 

Senator Brivces., You mean all the rounds? 

Chairman Russe. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Brinees. Not just the first round ? 

Chairman Roussei.. Yes. 

Senator Futsricnt. After all the rounds? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. He would just get one shot at it then? 

Chairman RussE.u. Yes. 

een wary Yes. 

enator Brivezs. I would not want to agree with that. I think it 
is perfectly all right to miss one round. 
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Chairman Russett. He does not miss any rounds now. He.can 
come in at any time he sees fit. 

Senator Sparkman. I do not believe you understand the import of 
his question there, or Senator Bridges’ either. I understood your 
answer to be that if he misses his time on the first round then he would 
not come in until the very last. 

Chairman Russexy. That is right 

Senator Sparkman. You mean that is all rounds? 

Chairman Russeww. That is right. 

Senator Brivegs. I do not agree with that. It is perfectly all right 
for him to go to the foot after the first round, but that would mean 
he might not be heard for 10 days. 

Senator Fuisrient. And only once for 15 minutes. 

Chairman Russe.u. No. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That is the reason I said you did not catch the 
significance of their remarks. 

Chairman Russe.u. I did not intend to say that. 

Senator SparkmMAN. You mean to lose out on that one round? 

Chairman Russeiu. He does that now. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Rousseti. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowxanp. Mr. Chairman, with the exception of the 
chairman, of those who have been in steady attendance here I think 
among the members I have had at least a fairly good batting average 
of attendance at the meetings. But I frankly would not want to 
agree to that because there are some members who do haye pressing 
matters. As you know we do have the Appropriations Committee 
going, and there are other committees of importance. While I think 
it is entirely proper that the senior man would lose his place in the 
round and go to the foot of the table, so to speak, I think it would 
be working a burden which we should not place upon him if he would 
have to go to the bottom of two or three rounds, and maybe because 
of a matter of greater urgency such as the marking up of an appro- 
priation bill. 

Chairman Russetx. Of course, if he has got a committee meeting, 
he can get excused from this committee and would not lose any 
round at all. I am not going to press it if the members are 
opposed to it. I might say I also have some other matters I would like 
to attend to. I happen to be a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, a member of two committees marking up bills yesterday and today. 
I also have responsibility for handling the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill, and I am very anxious to get on as well with the conference 
report on the manpower bill. But it is a little discouraging, particu- 
larly, to have members come in who have not heard the questions and 
then proceed to ask almost identically the questions that have just 
been propounded to the witness. Some of these questions have been 
asked as many as seven or eight times—the identical questions. At 
times the witness has read from the same document on as many as 
five times, and two or three times, as many as four times he has read 
from identically the same document. 

I do not want to impose my views on this committee. That is the 
farthest thing from my thoughts. But I do think that the members 
of the committee who attend here regularly are entitled to some 
consideration. 
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Senator Knowzan. Will the Senator yield? 

Chairman Russetu. I am through. 

Senator KNowLanp. Might we not at. least—and I can see how the 
Senator had in mind. I did not understand that the member could 
ask to be excused, and, if excused, that penalty would not apply. 

Chairman Russet. Oh, yes. 

Senator KNownanp. I am inclined to believe this new 15-minute rule 
of ours may step up the attendance. Let us try it for a day or so, and 
then if it does not, the Senator might propound his proposition again. 

Chairman Rvssetx. I am perfectly willing to try the 15-minute 
rule, and I threw that out as a suggestion. But I still think that those 
who have to stay here all the time are entitled to a little prioriy on this 
matter of examination. 

Senator JoHnson. Mr. Chairman, if the same question is asked 
about five times, could not the Chair rule that question has been 
answered ¢ 

Chairman Russeit. That would not be satisfactory to the Senators 
who have not been here, he has not heard the answers, or he has not 
read the record. 

Chairman Conna.y. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Chairman Russexy. Yes. 

Chairman Connatiy. The Senators that are here hear these things 
repetitiously four or five times. They will be examined on the same 
point. For a Senatoy to come in that has not been here and go back 
over that, is that not abuse of the members that are here that are 
listening? I think it is. 

Chairman Russexw. I do not know about it being abuse, but I know 
it gets awfully tiresome at times to those that have to stay. 

ell, I hope, gentlemen, we will have a little better attendance 
than we have had in the last day or two. 

Is there anything further to come before the committee ¢ 

Senator KNowtanp. When do we meet again ? 

Chairman Russett. We meet in the morning at 10. 

Senator Lopez. Will General Collins be the witness ! 

Chairman Russeiit. Yes; General Collins will be here as the 
witness. 

Senator Fusricut. Do we meet all day tomorrow ? 

Chairman Russet.. Yes, we intend to meet all day. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 4: 50 p. m. the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
on Friday, May 25, 1951 at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 25, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
Com™irTrre ON Foreign RELations, 
Untrep Srates SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m, in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , George. 
McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jer- 
sey, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Long, Bridges, Saltonstall, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present.:, Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russet... Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

The committee today has the privilege of having with us as our 
witness Gen. J. Lawton Collins, who gained the sobriquet of “Light- 
ning Joe” in World War II. 

As the Army Chief of Staff, General Collins has the heavy respon- 
sibility of directing the world-wide activity of our ground forces. He 
is the one who bears the responsibility for getting our foot soldiers, 
our tanks, and our artillery to the points where they are needed, when 
they are needed. 

General Collins is a very important witness before this committee 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, it is the Army ground 
forces which have borne the brunt of the fighting in Korea. ‘That is 
inevitable under the conditions that exist in Korea; and, in addition, 
as Napoleon said, the infantry is the queen of battle. 

Despite the present developments in the use of new techniques, in 
the field of military science, it is still the old footslogger who has to 
go up front and take a piece of ground away from the enemy before 
a battle can be won. 

In addition, General Collins has been to the Far East at least once 
and perhaps more often during the time the war has been in progress 
in Korea. 

General Cotzins. Four times. 

Chairman Russex.. Four times, he tells me, since the outbreak of 
the hostilities there. He has been there when many of the events that 
we have been discussing have taken place. He can give us a first-hand 
picture-as can few other men. 
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General Collins, in accordance with the committee rule, I am re- 
quired to administer the oath to all witnesses. You will therefore 
stand and raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence which you are about to 
give this committee upon the matters under inquiry will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Cotuins. I do. 

Chairman Russeiu. Gentlemen, I thought I might suggest that on 
the committee’s time General.Collins might take 5 or 10 minutes to 
bring us up to date on the fighting in Korea. I did not know whether 
the members of the committee would be interested in that, but I 
thought he might give us a little briefing such as he sometimes gives 
the Armed Services Committee on the fighting before he starts answer- 
ing questions. 

tar Wutey. I would allow him 10. 

Chairman Russet. Beg pardon? 

Senator Wiiey. You say 5 or 10. I would allow him 10. 

Chairman Russett. Thank you for your generosity. The pape 
told me he has no prepared statement. I thought we would all be in- 
terested in knowing something about current conditions there accord- 
ing to the last reports from the front line. 

ill you proceed, General ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. MILES REBER, CHIEF 
OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, AND LT. COL. MALCOLM F. GILCHRIST, 
JR., STAFF OFFICER, GENERAL STAFF 


CURRENT BATTLE SITUATION 


General Cottins. It is unfortunate that this covering that we have 
catches the light.. Some of you may not be able to see too well, but I 
would like quickly to review the situation since the 22d of April 
when this spring offensive of the Chinese took off. 

This green line is the line that was held by the United Nations forces 
as of that date. This is Seoul right here, and the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel is the red line that runs across here. The buildup of the Chinese 
forces, we had kept tab on it and knew pretty well that their major 
effort would be made over here in the western part of the front. This 
area over here is the relatively low flat rice paddy area. From about 
here on the east it is terribly mountainous and exceedingly diffi- 
cult country and there are no north and south roads through these 
mountains. 

| Deleted. | 

Now, one of the British brigades was thrown in and did a perfectly 
magnificant job in holding that breach, while General Van Fleet 
shifted his reserves in order to contain this penetration. 

That was successfully done, and the Chinese then were brought to 
a halt, and with a tremendous number of casualties; so, they had to 
fall back again. 

[ Deleted. ] 

They renewed the attack here, just shortly, again, and they shifted 
the weight of the Chinese forces from the low ground, where they 
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hadn’t made any success, and, for the first time, moving in strength 
east of this reservoir. 

This is the Hwachon Reservoir here, and through our active probing 
we were able to keep in contract with that. General Van Fleet made 
a pote ee estimate of where he thought the attack would come. 

eleted. 

beneral an Fleet had a disposed his reservies so that 
when that thing broke, he shifted this magnificent Second Division 
of ours, which has plugged three of these gaps in succession, and each 
time has done a perfectly wonderful job. 

He had to assist them also with elements of our Third Infantry Divi- 
sion. Once again that gap has been plugged, and we have passed 
again to the counteroffensive, and the Chinese are in pretty complete 
retreat along the front. 

Deleted. 

o again General Van Fleet has, I think, demonstrated his great 
skill in this sort of operation, oe on exactly the same broad 
plan of operations which General Ridgway had initiated when he 
took command of the Eighth Army. 


EQUIPMENT OF CHINESE REDS 


Senator Satronsrauu. Is their equipment much better this time? 

General Cott1ns. The Chinese equipment? 

Senator Satronstaty. Yes. 

General Cotiins. They had more artillery this time in the initial 
attack than we had been subjected to for a long time but they never 
had had much artillery. They have depended mostly on mortars. 

Senator Brinees. General, have you captured much of their equip- 
ment so that you have knowledge of their various individual pieces of 
= that they are using; where it was manufactured and so 

ort 

General Coiiins. Yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Brinces. Is it pretty nearly all Russian? 

General Co.uins. It is mostly Russian; some of it is Japanese stuff 
which the Russians had taken from the Japanese and then reissued to 
the Chinese forces. It is a mixture of both. 

Senator Grorcr. General, what is their tank strength? 

General Co.iins. They are Russian tanks and, of course, in this 
rough country they cannot operate very many; they cannot operate 
very many; and whenever they try it over here, we just shoot holes in 
them ; that is all there is to it. We knock them out right and left. 

Senator Sa_ronstaLy. Airplane support? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; with airplane support and also with our 
own tanks. 

Senator Satronsta.u. I mean, have they. 

General Cotzins. No, sir; they have not had any airplane support 
nor have they had any other 

Senator Grtierre. Not of any reconnaissance? 





ENEMY AIR POWER IN MANCHURIA 


General Cotiins. No, sir. Not of any consequence. The Russian 
air has never come down below this river up here in any strength, 
83797—51—pt, 2——20 
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Senator Hickentoorrr. You said Russian air. 

General Coins. No, sir; Communist air. No, there have been 
no air—— 

Senator HickeNLooper. You used the word “Russian.” 

General Coiiis. I am sorry. »That was a slip of the tongue, be- 
cause they have not been in at all. But the Chinese air, some of which 
we are quite convinced is flown by Russians, is what I am talking about. 

Senator Wirry.' May I ask my question ¢ 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiry. General, there was some testimony the other day 
or the papers had it that they were building airfields in North Korea, 
and that a number of devlcnen were destroyed on those airfields. 
Now, where were they located ? 

General Cottins. From Pyongyang north—that is a little bit beyond 
the limits of this map, Senator, Pyongyang is the former capital of 
the North Koreans, and it is about in here, and they have fields that 
we have constantly knocked out, and they are constantly rebuilding. 

{ Deleted. ] 

They have not done it to any considerable extent: in these fields in 
the south. The other place where we have knocked out their air is 
Sinuiju, which is near the mouth of the Yalu River, but that is further 
north. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Here is another thing that has bothered 
me. I do not mean to take up time on this, but while he has men- 
tioned it, here is a thing which has been bothering me, on why Com- 
munist air has not come in; is it possible that the Communist planes, 
by and large, will have to be operated by Russian personnel rather 
than Chinese personnel, if they are successful at all, if their tactics 
and maneuvers are to be successful; and that Russia has been ex- 
tremely hesitant to have Russian personnel flying over this territory 
where we could pin the actual participation of Russia in the air in this 
thing? Is that a reasonable wonder or conjecture? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Chairman Russriz. All right, General. General, do you have any 
prepared statement or any other statement you desire to make? 

General Cottrns. No, sir; I have no prepared statement. I thought 
that in the interest of expediting our hearing, and rather than take 
time, I am prepared at once to answer any questions that the com- 
mittee would like to ask. 


CONSULTATION ON MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Chairman Russetx. General, were you consulted as to the desira- 
bility from a military standpoint to relieve General MacArthur of 
his several commands in the Pacific? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir, I was. 

ee RusseLt. Who was the first person to consult with you 
on that? 

General Cottins. General Bradley notified me on a Sunday that 
there would be a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in his office I 
think at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. I had not been in the city on the 
5th of the month when he had as I understand it from his testimony 
notified the other Chiefs that they should give some thought to the 
question as to whether or not General MacArthur should be relieved, 
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It happened that I had left that morning to go down to the Air 
War College down at Montgomery and over at Fort Benning for 
inspection of the Fourth Infantry Division, so I was not present and 
my paxticipation began on Sunday, I think it was about 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. Following discussion with General Bradley we then 
went to General Marshall’s office and had a discussion with General 
Marshall. 

Senator Wier. A little louder, please. 

General Couiins. I say, following a meeting in General Bradley’s 
office at 2 o’clock, I think it was, we then went to General Marshall’s 
office for a brief conference with him in his office that same day. 

Senator Witry. May we have the day of the month that was? 

Chairman Russett. That was Sunday? 

General Cottins. Sunday was the 8th. 

Senator Wirey. All right. 

Chairman Russetxi. Did you, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, concur in the opinion that from a military standpoint it was 
desirable that eats yaar er be relieved of his command? 

General Coxurns. I did concur. 


REASONS FOR CONCURRING IN MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Chairman Russexii. Will you state briefly your reasons for that, 
General ? 

General Cotuins. Well, there were two principal reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, in my mind. First of all, it was quite evident to me over 
a period of time that General MacArthur was not in sympathy with 
the basic policies that were governing our operations in Korea. I 
felt that the President, as our Commander in Chief, was entitled to 
have as a commander in the field a man who was more in sympathy 
with the basic policies and more responsive to the will of the President 
as Commander in Chief. 

The second major point to my mind was that General MacArthur 
had failed to comply with instructions that had been issued to him 
and which directed that he along with all other field commanders 
clear any public statement that he made which involved matters of 
policy, or of particularly our foreign policy, and he had failed to 
comply with those instructions. 

Chairman Rvusseiy. Now you stated first that you thought that 
General MacArthur lacked sympathy with the i ee for carrying 
on the conflict in Korea. Was that based on communications from 
General MacArthur in the field or from your conferences with him 
or both ? 

General Cotiins. A combination of both, Senator. 

Chairman Russeii. You stated, I believe, that you had made four 
trips to the Far East. That was before the questions started. Does 
that mean Korea or just to Japan? 

General Cottins. Well, since I have been Chief of Staff I made 
six trips to the Far East. Four of them involved actual visits to the 
front in Korea. Two trips were made shortly after I was made Chief 
of Staff and then the remaining four visits were made subsequent 
to the outbreak of operations in Korea. Each time I had a full 
discussion with General MacArthur in Tokyo on arrival there, and 
then went into the field, and also had another consultation with him 
on my way out in Tokyo. 
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Chairman Russet. You, of course, are familiar with the sug- 

tions or recommendations General MacArthur has made and the 
four points which he outlined in his address to the Congress? 

General Comins. Yes, sir; I am. 


REASONS FOR SUPPORTING LIMITATIONS ON OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


Chairman Russett. And you have participated in the adoption of 

the present program in Korea which Nimits our bombing operations 

to the Yalu River and which has not imposed a naval blockade? 
General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. And which includes the decision not to use the 
Chinese Nationalist troops? 

General Coutirins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiy. Will you give us, as briefly as possible, your 
reasons for adhering to those three directives or limitations on the 
operations against Communist China? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

I think the basic thing at issue, from the Chiefs of Staff’s point of 
view, is our endeavor to limit the conflict in Korea to that specific 
area. 

We have felt, all along, that we went into Korea under the aegis of 
the United Nations, and that if the conflict were broadened at all, 
it should be done with the full agreement of the nations participating 
in the Korean show. 

And, furthermore, that if we get into a major war, we would need 
allies; and if we were to take unilateral action in Korea to broaden 
the war there, then—not only would there be a possibility of a third 
world war developing there, but we might very well stand to lose 
the principal allies whom we certainly would be dependent on in 
event of a major war. 

Now, I feel, with the other Chiefs, that we are not prepared for a 
major war, as of now; and that the returns that we would get from 
bombing in Manchuria, risking a naval blockade which, to be eeffctive, 
we would have to blockade Dairen, for example, would not be worth 
the increased risk of getting us now into a major war which, from a 
mane point of view, I would certainly not. want to see us carry on 
alone. 

Chairman Russe... Well, confined strictly to the four recommen- 
dations of General MacArthur, then, I understand that political, 
rather than military considerations caused you to refuse them ? 

General Coittins. Not just political reasons; no, sir. 

[ Deleted. | 

So that the return that we would have gotten from bombing into 
Manchuria, in my opinion, from a military standpoint, did not, or was 
not worth the gamble that we would be taking. 

Chairman Russevy. Were there any other military considerations 
that caused you to conclude that the manner in which we are now 
conducting the Korean operations are the most desirable from the 
standpoint of the United States? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


General Cotirys. Well, as I said a moment ago, I think, to be effec- 
tive, a naval blockade would have to be participated in by all the 
United Nations members and it would have to include the port of 
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Dairen and possibly even the port of Vladivostok. 

It happens that I have been into Darien and Port Arthur. I spent 
3 years out in the Pacific, back from 1933 to 1936, and had an oppor- 
tunity to travel fairly extensively, both in China and Japan and, as 
a matter of fact, down into French Indochina and to Malaya; and 
I have personally been to both Port Arthur and Dairen. 

Dairen is a wholly modern port and can handle a considera dle bit 
of shipping, and is the one nearest to Manchuria, and any naval 
blockade that did not include the port of Dairen, in my judgment, 
would not be effective; and when you get into the question of block- 
ading the port of another nation, because, de facto, Dairen is a Rus- 
sian port today, then that blockade would be a very ticklish thing. 

If we were to make it effective, it would be one of those borderline 
incidents that might well precipitate large-scale war. 

Chairman Russevy. Has your information as to the air strength 
available to the Chinese Reds led you to conclude that there would 
be any danger that attacks from that air force, on our ground troops 
or forces, would be dangerous, or do we have adequate air there to 
stop the Chinese air? 

[ Deleted. ] 


BACKGROUND OF JCS STUDY OF JANUARY 12 


Chairman Russeti. General, a great deal of testimony before this 
committee has centered about a study or a paper prepared by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff dated January 12. 

I have reviewed the testimony of General MacArthur—on this study 


it appears on pages 32, 33, and 34 of the hearings, the first day of the 
hearings. He describes it as a study. For example, he says: 

The position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and my own so far as I know were 
practically identical. On January 12 the Joint Chiefs of Staff presented a study 
to the Secretary of Defense embodying these conditions. 

He refers to it as a study in his testimony, and in response to ques- 
tions asked him, he stated that he never had received any directive or 
that he never was told what disposition was made of the study. 

I would like for you to relate your views as to this study and what 
connection if any you had in discussing it with General MacArthur. 

General Cotuins. I think General Bradley and General Marshall 
gave the committee a very clear picture of the events leading up to the 
development of this particular study. The matter was under consid- 
eration by the Joint Chiefs as to what additional steps might be taken 
under varying conditions in Korea for some period of time, and this 
January 12 study or memorandum—that is what it was—represented 
the views of the Joint Chiefs of various courses of action that might 
be taken if it was imperative to take them. 

Now when I went out—let me be sure I have got the right trip—I 
think it was the third trip to Korea and Japan, during the course of 
our discussions in Tokyo—January 14, I think it was, Senator. I read 
this memorandum to General MacArthur, and I told him that the 
various courses of action that were outlined in this study, which in- 
cluded some 15 or 16 various possibilities, were under consideration 
by authorities in Washington. 

Now, I don’t remember the exact phrasing, but that is as nearly 
exact as I have been able to recall it. 
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Chairman Russett. The time of the Senator from Georgia has ex- 
pired. Senator Connally. 

Chairman Connatty. I have just one brief question. Can I reserve 
the balance of my time? 

Chairman Russsix. No, sir. You have another round. You can’t 
reserve any of this. You will have another opportunity. 


SEPARATION OF TENTH CORPS AND EIGHTH ARMY 


Senator Connatiy. General Collins, I have been pyzzled que a lot 
about the fact that the armies were separated. The Tenth Corps was 
over on the east side of Korea and the other forces were on the other 
side. What was the object in having the armies separated that way? 

General Cottins. Of course, that was a decision taken by General 
MacArthur, and I don’t know definitely what he had in mind, I can 
give you only what I think he had in mind, Senator. Whether that 
is of any value to the committee or not, I don’t know. 

Chairman Connauzy. I just wondered if in your conversations 
whether you had ever learned why he thought that was the proper 
course to pursue. 

General Cottins. Well, in my judgment, it was a proper course to 
pursue in the initial phases of 1t because the operation had to be 
controlled, in my opinion, from General MacArthur’s headquarters, 
hecause of the fact that the landing at Wonsan was an eae 
operation, and it would have been very difficult for General Walker, 
who was in command of the Eighth Army at that time—it would have 
been very difficult for General Walker to have coordinated the action 
of the naval forces, the air forces and the Tenth Corps in that am- 
phibious landing up in the Wonsan area; so that, I Believe: that is 
why General MacArthur ran the show in the initial phases from 
Tokyo. 

Chabierian Connat_y. Why did it become so critical if it was the 
wise thing to do in the beginning? It got to the point where it was 
a very critical situation, did it not? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. In the latter phases of this—this was 
a matter of military judgment, and far be it from me to pose as a 
critic of General MacArthur’s tactics or strategy in this regard. 

As I say, the point as to whether he did this thing well or otherwise 
is not a major issue in this inquiry, and so I—— 

Chairman Conna.y. No; it is not a major issue. 

General Cottrns (continuing). And I would prefer not to get into 
a discussion of it; but if the committee feels that you want me to 
give my personal views, why, I will do 60. 

Chairman Connatty. All right. 


INTELLIGENCE AND RED CHINESE INTERVENTION 


Now, what is your view as to the intelligence that we have had in 
Korea? First, is it the function of the Army out there to have its 
intelligence organization or is it dependent on our intelligence here? 

General Cottrns. Prior to the time that our forces went into Korea, 
General MacArthur had no responsibility for the intelligence on the 
mainland of Asia. 
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After he assumed command, he was placed in command of our 
forces in Korea, he did have the responsibility for the collection and 
evaluation of all intelligence emanating from the field. 

We furnished him from Washington all of the information that 
we were able to garner in various sources—from various sources—as 
rapidly as we could do so. 

Chairman Connatiy. Before the Red Chinese intervention, it was 

retty well thought that the war was over—those were our reports 
Fane. were they not? 

General Coxtiins. Well, General MacArthur hoped he could clear 
up the situation in a very short time. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, I know, but I thought the announce- 
ment was made that the war was over and the boys would be home 
by Christmas and so forth, which was predicated on the idea that the 
Reds would not intervene. 

General Cotiins. Well, certainly if they had not intervened, I 
think the war was practically over. Certainly the North Korean 
forces had been thoroughly beaten, and without the intervention of 
the Chinese Communists the war would have been over. 

Chairman Connatty. That is all for the present. 

Chairman Russexx. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Briners. General Collins, are we in a war today? 

General Cotiins. Well, we are certainly fighting in Korea, Senator. 

Senator Bripces. Would you call it a war? 

General Cotiins. I would call it a limited war in Korea; yes. 


OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Brinces. General Collins, we have discussed around here 
the various objectives. What are our objectives in Korea? 

General Cottins. Well, right now I would say that our objectives 
were to punish the Communist forces to the very maximum, and to 
hold in Korea as much of Korea as possible for us to hold until some 
form of settlement can be had of the conflict there. 

Senator Brinces. Well, you do not agree with the United Nations 
objectives of driving the Reds out of Korea and having Korea a free 
country again ? 

General Coxtins. I do agree with the objectives; yes, sir. It is a 

uestion of the practicability of doing it under current conditions. 
Now, those conditions could well change. In other words, if the Chi- 
nese Communists were to withdraw, why, it would be a very simple 
thing to take over the whole of the country and have the elections 
which were in the plan. 

Senator Brinces. What does General Ridgway and what does Gen- 
eral Van Fleet understand today? What are they doing? Are they 
working for the United Nations objectives of freeing all Korea or are 
they working to stop at the thirty-eighth parallel, or a hundred miles 
north of it, or just continue fighting indefinitely, killing as many 
Chinese as possible? 

General Cottrs. Well, they are working with the broad objective 
still, if it is practicable, within certain limitations, that is the broad 
security of the command in a broad sense, and the security of Japan, 
to punish the aggressors in Korea to the maximum extent possible with 
a minimum loss to ourselves. 
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Senator Brinces. You are the channel of communications between 
Washington and Tokyo or Washington and Korea, are you not? 

General Cottins. Yes. 

Senator Brincrs. And you transmit all the messages that are 


transmitted ¢ 
General Cotiins. All those that go to the commanders out there. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED PROCLAMATION 


Senator Brincrs. Now about this so-called famous peace declara- 
tion. That is hazy in the minds of some of the committee here at least. 
Some of the witnesses said they were away and did not remember and 
so forth. Did you transmit such a plan? 

General Cottins. What peace declaration do you mean— the pro- 
posed proclamation by the President? 

Senator Briees. at? 

General Cotiiys. You mean the proposed proclamation by the 
President ? 

Senator Brivces. The one that General MacArthur was accused of 
torpedoing and helped bring about his dismissal. 

eneral Cotuins. We transmitted the message, which I think has 
already been read into the record, advising General MacArthur that 
the President was considering the issuance of a proclamation out- 
lining in broad terms the popsite conditions of peace. I did trans- 
mit, that is, the Army did transmit that message to General Mac- 
Arthur. That did not include the actual draft of a proclamation, but 
it did advise him that the President was planning to make such a 
statement. 

Senator Brinces. You never transmitted the actual plans? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Senator Briwces. If you didn’t transmit it, then there was no way 
for MacArthur to see it, was there? 

General Couuins. It ight possibly have been transmitted through 
State Department channels to the political adviser, but so far as the 
military side of the picture, I can tell you definitely that, to the best 
of my knowledge, the proclamation itself was not sent to General 
MacArthur. 

Senator Brivces. Now, if it was shown to 13 nations, as I under- 
stand the plan was shown to, why wasn’t it shown, why wasn’t the 
plan in toto shown to our commander of our theater of operations 
there, who was our representative in fighting this war ? 

General Cotuins. I have no knowledge. 

Senator Brinces. That wasn’t your decision ? 

General Coins. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Whose decision was it ? 

General Couxins. I don’t know, sir. I assume the President’s, but 
I do not know. 

Senator Brinces. When ag transmitted the message to General 
MacArthur, which wasn’t the plan, but contained some of the broad 


outlines, in the transmittal did you say this was the President’s plan 
which he had approved of, or did you say this is a plan that is being 
just generally considered ? 

General Cours. I would have to check the record on that, Senator. 
That has already been read into the record, I believe. 
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Senator Knowranp. It is on page 100, message No. 40. 

Senator Grorce. Of the printed pamphlet, General. 

Chairman Russe... No; it is this one. 

Senator Wuey. 184. 

General Cotiins (reading) : 

The proposed statement by the President pointed out that the aggressors in 
Korea had been driven back to the general vicinity from which the unlawful 
attack was first launched and that, therefore, the principal objective of repelling 
North Korean and Chinese Communist aggression against the South Korean 
Republic had been achieved. It asserted that further United Nations objec- 
tives, such as unification and the establishment of a free government in all 
of Korea, could and should be accomplished without further fighting or blood- 
shed. The Chinese Communists were, in effect, given an invitation to cease 
fire and to agree to a settlement of outstanding issues by negotiation. The state- 
ment then went on to say that the Korean people were entitled to peace and 
to assistance from the rest of the world in repairing the ravages of war. A 
settlement of the Korean situation would greatly reduce international tension 
and would open the way for the peaceful settlement of other problems as is 
envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. The statement included a 
warning, however, that if the Chinese refused to negotiate, the United Nations 
would be compelled to continue the conflict. 


I don’t have a copy of the exact statement here. 


PROPOSED PROCLAMATION NOT SENT TO TOKYO 


Senator Brivcrs. The point is the plan was never transmitted to 
MacArthur, and there was no way of his seeing it, and therefore he 
couldn’t have torpedoed any peace plan if he never saw the plan. 

General Cottrns. I can’t answer that question. 

Senator Brivces. I mean if it had been transmitted to him, you had 
to panei it, because it all went between you and MacArthur, did they 
not 

General Couns. It could have been transmitted through State 
Department channels. 

Senator Brinces. That is rather unlikely. 

General Couurns. In this field it might well have been transmitted 
that way, because this was not a military directive. I don’t know that 
it was or was not, but I know we did not transmit it in the military. 

Senator Brinees, MacArthur got some weird message via some 
political adviser via the State Department—if he did, it certainly 
wasn’t any directive that he would be disobeying, would it? 

General Cotirns. Well, if the purpose of your questioning, Senator, 
is to get my judgment as to whether or not General MacArthur dis- 
-_ a directive in that, no directive was sent to him with respect to 
this. 

My judgment, however, is that he spoke on a matter which he had 
been clearly notified by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the President 
intended to speak on very shortly, and in my opinion—— 

Senator Bringes. But if he had the plan—— 

General Coiiins. I am not through, Senator, with my answer to 
your question. 

In my opinion he thereby as a field commander did something that 
in my judgment a field commander ought not to do with respect to a 
proposed statement by his Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States. 

Senator Brivces. Well, he only had a vague outline from you as to 
what it was and he had no spaciee plan. The point is that when it is 
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brought out that he torpedoed the peace plan, he never saw the plan, 
he couldn’t have done that. { 

He might have spoken up on general issues, but he certainly couldn’t 
tempers a plan that he never saw and never read and was not familiar 
with the details of even though 13 nations had seen them, but we did 
not see fit to give them to the American commander in that area. 


LOYALTY TO COUNTRY AND DUTY TO SPEAK OUT 


Now General Collins, to whom is your first loyalty? I mean when 
you raise your hand and take your oath of office, who do you take it to? 

General Corurns. Frankly I never gave any thought to. that, Sen- 
ator. I couldn’t tell you right now. I guess it is to the United States, 
or something in general terms such as that. 

Senator Brincrs. Well, I mean what do you consider is your first 
loyalty, to your country ? 

General Coti1ns. Certainly. 

Senator Brivcres. Well, that is what I want to bring out, because 

you take your oath of office to uphold the Constitution of the United 
tates, do you not? 

General Cotuins. Right. 

Senator Briners. For instance you are a creature of the Constitu- 
tion and down the line. The President of the United States is a crea- 
ture of the Constitution. 

Somewhere here if your country was in jeopardy or if there were 
very serious questions involved, you might decide that you had to speak 
out, mightn’t you? 

General Cotiins, Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Well, don’t you think General MacArthur might 
have been in that area? 

General Coxuins. I don’t know, sir, but my point of view on this is 
this. Just as you said, I am a creature of the Constitution and so is 
the President. Therefore in my judgment a military commander in 
a field must comply with our normal procedures as established by 

aw. 

This is a representative democracy and we have certain channels 
and. certain responsibilities along the way. As a military man my 
Commander in Chief is the President of the United States. My 
loyalty therefore is to him, my loyalty is to the Secretary of De- 
fense and my loyalty is to the Secretary of the Army. 

Senator Brivces. But paramount over those is your loyalty to your 
country, is it not? 

General Cotiins. That is right, but in executing that loyalty, in 
my judgment, as long as I wear this uniform I must comply with 
the procedures that are established by law and passed upon by this 
Congress, which makes me subject to the instructions and orders of 
my commanders in the military field, and one of them is the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and if I felt that I could not exercise my 
duty and my responsibility in uniform as a commander, then I would 
feel impelled to get out. 

Senator Brmces. Would you speak out then? 

General Cotxiys. Yes, sir, I probably would. 

Senator Brinces, But you distinguish that as your line of demar- 
cation ¢ 
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General Cotzins. I would do it within channels as long as I wore 
this uniform, and we do that all the time, I can assure you. There is 
never any hurt about it. 5 

Just yesterday I had a message from General Ridgway with respect 
to a certain matter, and he gave me his recommendations with respect 
to it and he said, “This is the unanimous recommendation except for 
the Assistant Division Commander of one division who doesn’t 


agree.” of. 
That is not going to hurt that Assistant Division Commander one 


iota, I can assure you. 

Senator Brivers. On the other hand, it has hurt the military 
careers of certain individuals who have spoken out, has it not? 

General Coxurns. Possibly. 

Senator Brivers. It has ended some of them / 

General Cotrins. Possibly, yes; but I think that is a chance that I 
took when I first put on this uniform, and I think that is a valid 
chance; in other words, if I cannot do my job within the methods and 
means stipulated by law, then, all right, I can get out, and that is my 


responsibility. 
WEDEMEYER OFFER 


Senator Brivers. General Collins, have you offered or has Gen. 
Albert Wedemeyer been offered the job of Assistant Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army ? 

General Cottins. Here in Washington ¢ 

Senator Briners. Yes. 

General Coins. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. It has never been offered to him ¢ 

General Cotxrns. He has been, you see, Assistant Chief of Staff 
here before. 

Senator Bripaes. Yes; but recently. 

General Cottins. He left here—— 

Senator Bringes. Nothing about that has come up recently ¢ 

General Coiuins. No, sir. 

Senator Briners. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russetu, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Winey. Is it unusual, General Collins, for a commander 
in the field to call upon an enemy to surrender ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I don’t believe it is. 


NATURE OF THE POLICY DISAGREEMENT 


Senator Winey. General, the President said as his reasons for 
relieving MacArthur, and I read, “He”—MacArthur—“could not give 
his wholehearted support to the policies of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations in matters pertaining to his office.” 

We have testimony here by others that he complied completely with 
all the military policies. 

Do you agree that although he disagreed with them, that he carried 
them out to the letter and the spirit ? 

General Coitins. Yes, sir; I am sure that he did. There were 
cases where he had to check up on General MacArthur, but that, I 
think, is a normal thing. It would go on no matter who was the 
commander in the field. 
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Senator Wizy. All right. i . 

Now, when the President referred to policies, can you specifically, 
from your reading of the record and from your talking with your 
associates, give us a quick summation of what policies the President 
had in mind? I assume, from what you said you got into the picture 
on April 8, and remained there until the 11th, did you not, with all 
the people who were then setting up the—— ' 

oma Couuins. No, sir; the only part that I plered in the final 
action was on Sunday afternoon, the 8th of-April, and thereafter I 
was consulted by no one and participated in no further action; nothing 
prior to the 8th of April, and nothing subsequent to. it. 

Senator Wirey. Well, then, you do not feel, from that contact, that 
you can tell us definitely what policies were brought out on that occa- 
sion that MacArthur didn’t comply with? 

General Corns. I was not present. However, Senator, I made 
the point a while ago that it seems to me perfectly clear from the 
events that transpired, and furthermore from General MacArthur’s 
statement before the Congress, that he was not in sympathy with the 
broad policies of the President with respect to the conduct of the 
war in Korea, particularly on the business of whether we would go 
it alone in the Far East; and I think that that unquestionably was 
the fundamental thing from my point of view that was involved. 

However, I did not participate in any of those conferences at the 
White House, so I am not in a position to speak. 


MAC ARTHUR CALLS ON ENEMY TO CEASE FIRE 


Senator Witey. Under what circumstances did General MacArthur 
issue the two calls upon the enemy to cease firing, do you remember { 
Did you give him instructions? 

General Cotttns. The first one was on instructions or at least was 
with the knowledge and concurrence of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
don’t recall exactly, Senator, the conditions. I could look it up 
probably. 

Senator Wirxy. You were not present nor did you receive the tele- 
phone—— 

General Coxiins. I was just checking with Colonel Gilchrist; he 
might be able to tell me more definitely as to the first—Colonel Gil- 
christ reminds me that the first of these calls occurred after the Inchon 
landing, and that call for surrender was done with the knowledge and 
full accord of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Wizey. In other words, there was no question raised about 
either one of the previous attempts on the part of MacArthur to bring 
about an armistice, was there? 

General Coturns. No, sir. In fact, those announcements were made 
with the knowledge and consent, as I say, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
whereas the last one was not. 

Senator Witzy. Where did the call upon the enemy commander to 
negotiate a cease-fire, as set forth in MacArthur’s statement of March 
24, 1951, differ from the previous ones? Wherein did it differ? 

General Coxtins. Well, I would have to analyze it, Senator, and 
I have not done that. I could not give you a full answer on it. 


One point is, of course, though, that in the first instance North 
Koreans alone were involved. In the second case the Chinese were 


Orem tH eu ee. 
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the major factor involved; and the conditions under which the Chinese 
might or might not surrender would involve a great deal of action 
outside of the Peninsula of Korea; whereas in the first instance, it in- 
volved nothing but Korea alone. I think that is probably the funda- 
mental difference between the two. 

Senator Wirxy. Was General MacArthur notified in any way that 
his third call required any further previous approval than had the 
earlier announcements ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; except that he had been directed that any 
public announcement that involved either military policy or foreign 
poleay would have to be cleared, and he did not have that statement 
cle 

Senator Witey. Well, you are talking now, I presume, about the 
24th message from the Chiefs of Staff, March 24. “Calling your at- 
tention to the order of December 6,” you state therein, “in view of the 
information given you on the 20th of March 1951 any further state- 
ments by you must be coordinated as prescribed in the order of the 
6th of December.” 

Is that right? 

General Cottins. That merely reaffirmed the directive that was is- 
sued to him on the 6th of December. It was not a new directive; it 
merely reaffirmed the directive that was given to him on the 6th of 
December. 

Senator Wurey. All right. Now the further part of that—“The 
President also directed that in the event Communist military leaders 
request an armistice in the field, you immediately report that fact to 
the JCS for instructions.” 

General Cotirns. That is right. 

Senator Wir. Do you remember that ? 

General Corrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wier. All right, this was issued on March 24. Why was 
there a need to say to report to JCS for instructions? 

General Couzrns. In order that the political conditions and other 
conditions that would be involved in an armistice would be passed 
upon by the authorities here in Washington rather than being fully 
negotiated in the field. 

In the first instances where General MacArthur had been author- 
ized to make a call for surrender, as I recall it, the conditions under 
which an armistice would be had had already been laid down, and 
he had been informed of them. Whereas, in this latter case he had not 
received any detailed instructions as to that, and it was those condi- 
tions which the President had intended to announce in his public 
proclamation and which, as I understand it, we were negotiating with 
our fellow members of the United Nations at that time. 


MAC ARTHUR LETTER TO HENRY HAZLITT 


Senator Writer. Now prior to the 8th of April when you met with 
the group, had there been any talk by you with the President or with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in relation to any alleged failure by MacAr- 
thur'to carry out his directives? 

General Coins. There had been no talks that I can recall, Sena- 
tor, with the President or with anyone else on that. 
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Senator Witey. Now if you would refer to the Hazlitt letter, is there 
any violation of the March 24 order in the MacArthur letter of April 
5 to Henry Hazlitt? You will find that on page 186. 

General Corrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wier. Just look at it. 
eons Cottins. In that letter General MacArthur said to Mr. 

azlitt : 


The issue is one determined by the Republic of Korea and the United States 
Government, and involves basic political decisions beyond my authority. 


Senator Witey. Yes. Se re MIS SENG 
General Cotiins. Now to me the implication, the clear implication 


of this statement is that it was only because of political reasons that 
the South Koreans were not being armed as had been requested by 
Syngman Rhee. Asa matter of actual fact, General MacArthur had 
recommended against the issuance of any further arms or the raising 
of any additional Korean troops. 

Senator Witey. Well, now, General, I of course want to understand 
you clearly, because, if you will notice the Hazlitt letter on the same 
page, written to MacArthur— 

Why do we fail or refuse arms to 400,000 South Korean draftees as reported 
New York Times, March 31, dispatch from Taegu? Previous statements Presi- 
dent Rhee reported request for such arms. 

MacArthur in this letter of April 5 does not discuss the matter; he 
says why he cannot discuss it. 

Now my question to you was—Does that violate the order in your 
judgment that you issued to him on March 24? That is the issue. 

General Coruins. Well, it seems to me there is an issue a little 
broader than that, Senator, because clearly to me, reading the letter, 
reading Hazlitt’s request—Why was it that we failed to arm 400,000 
South Korean draftees—General MacArthur’s answer to it is, if I 
read his language clearly, that he couldn’t do it for basic political 
reasons, when as a matter of actual fact he had recommended against 
doing it any more. And I, asa member of the Chiefs of Staff, would 
certainly concur in his judgment. 

Senator Wirry. I don’t think you have answered my question. 

I want to know which directive, and order, did General MacArthur 
violate in this letter to Hazlitt. That is the simple question; and if 
so, be specific and tell me because I am trying to get at what was back 
of this recall or discharge. 

Now, if you can say where he violated the spirit or the letter of any 
previous order, in this letter, then give it to me. 

General Cotuins. Certainly I would say that he violated the spirit 
of the instructions when he answered in this fashion, the letter that 
would be published, stating that the reasons that were given, in answer 
to this question, the basic reason Was a political reason; when, aside 
from any political question whatever, he had recommended against 
the issuance of any arms to any such numbers of Koreans. 


JCS MEETINGS ON MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Wizey. In your meeting that you had, was this conclusion 
arrived at at the one meeting you attended ? 

General CoL.ins. Which? 

Senator Wizey. On the 8th? 
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General Cotuivs. That was one of the instances which we thought 
clearly demonstrated the fact that: General MacArthur was. not in 
sympathy or full support of the President’s, policy with respect to 
operations in Korea. 

Furthermore, his answer was on the political side, when from our 
point of view, we had told him that “anything involving politics or 
we other than strictly military matters is beyond your field.” 

nator Winey. Whose duty was it, in the General Staff, to bring 
up all the past records pursuant to the telephone, on April 5? 

General Cotiins. I would say that it probably had been Admiral 
Davis, who is the Director of the Joint Staff, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Do you know who it was that telephoned Bradley 
on April 5, that brought about a telephone to the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Coturns. I have no idea, sir. I was out of the city. 

Senator Witey. Do you know what went on, on April 5, when the 
Chiefs of Staff gathered ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I was not present. I was down in Mont- 
gomery at that time. 

Senator Witey. Do you know what went on? 

General Coutuins. I understand, and this is sheer hearsay now—— 

Senator Wirey. Yes. 

General Coxuins. I understand that General Bradley told the Chiefs 
present the President had under consideration the question of the 
removal of General MacArthur, and he wished them to give some 
thought as to whether it should be done or not. 

Senator Wirtey. To your knowledge—— 

General Cotiins. That is sheer hearsay. I was not there. That 
was not transmitted to me because I didn’t get back to Washington 


until the eventing of the 7th, or night. 


Senator Witxry. Do you know, whether by hearsay or otherwise, 
that the President had told the Chiefs of Staff that he ever had that 
under consideration at all? 

General Cotxi1ns. I don’t know. 

Chairman Russeii. Sorry, Senator; your time has expired. 

Senator Witxy. No, it has not. I was keeping track, it was 10:55. 

Chairman Russet. I was depending on Dr. Wilcox. 

Doctor Wiicox. I had 10: 51, and it is 11: 06 now. 

Senator Wixy. Which clock are you taking it by? 

Chairman Russert. I have been using that one. 

Senator Witey. At 10: 54 Senator Smith took it. 

Doctor Wixicox. That is a minute fast. 

Senator Grorcr. May I yield him 5 minutes of my time, and then 
take it up? 

Chairman Russetu. Without objection, then, Senator Wiley will 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

Senator Wiiny. Now, then, you said that nothing was ever said 
to you before or that you heard of before about the President having 
this matter of firing MacArthur before. 

Now, do you think it was just a coincidence that on the 5th, which 
was the day that the letter to Martin was exposed in the Congressional 
Record, do you think it was just a coincidence that on that date the 
President called the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Couurins. I have no idea, sir. 
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Senator Wir. Well, is it a fact that when the Martin letter 
from MacArthur went into the Record on April 5—you know that? 

General Corz1ns. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Wizey. Well, I refer to the Record so that the record will 
show definitely that the Martin letter for the first time went into the 
Record, and it was on that date that the President called nel 

Now, you say in your ve statement that you felt that Mac- 
Arthur didn’t have any sympathy with the policy of the President 
or of the Chiefs of Staff. 

Would you mind being a little more specific and show just what you 
meant by “sympathy”? 

General Cotirns. Sympathy may not have been a good word, Sen- 
ator. I would say perhaps instead of sympathy that he was not in 
accord with the basic policies of the President and of the Joint Chiefs 
in the conduct of the fighting in Korea. 

Senator Witey. What were the dates of the trips that you took? 


COLLINS’ TRIPS TO FAR EAST AND REPORTS THEREON 


General Cotuins. I can give you that in a moment, sir. The first 
trip was from July 10 to 15, the second was from August 19 to 25, 
the third from the ist to the 8th of December, and the fourth Jan- 
uary 12 to 18. 

Senator Witey. That last would be 1951, of course. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Well, now, on all those occasions you saw Mac- 
Arthur? 

General Conirns. Yes, sir; each time. 

Senator Wirey. And on all those occasions you reported to the 
President ? 

General Coitins. I am not sure that I reported to the President 
each time; I think not, as a matter of fact. 

Senaor Wixey. Did you report to the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cotzins. Of course, I reported to the Chiefs of Staff and 
to the Secretary of Defense, and on at least one of them I did report 
to the President, I think the third trip. 

Senator Wizey. Third trip. And at that time did the President say 
or did you say that MacArthur was out of sympathy and that he 
ought to be removed or something ? 

eneral Cotiins. No, sir. 

Senator Wier. And as the Chief of Staff did you make a written 
report of the two times you were there? 

General Cottins. I made written reports to the Secretary of De- 
fense I think on two occasions. 

Senator Wizey. In any of those reports do you indicate dissatis- 
faction with MacArthur or say that in your judgment he should be 
removed ? 

General Cottins. No, sir. 

— Wier. Because he wasn’t in sympathy with the Presi- 
ent 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Senator Wier. Or policy? 

General Cotir1ns. No, sir. 


co wo 
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Chairman Russe. I regret to advise you that your time has ex- 


pired. : 
Senator Byrd? Senator Saltonstall. 


MANNER OF MAC ARTHUR’S DISMISSAL 


Senator SauronsraLu. General Collins, there are two points as I 
see it involved in this inquiry in the first instance anyway. One is 
the dismissal or relief of General MacArthur, how it was done, 
whether it was right, whether it was in the best interests of the 
country, whether it was fair 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator speak up 
just a little? We can’t hear him. 

Senator Satronstrauu.:I beg your pardon. The first question in- 
volved as I see it is the question of the dimion! of General MacArthur, 
whether it was right, whether it was in the best interests of our coun- 
try, and whether it was fairly done and properly done, and the second 
interest is the question of our policies in the Far East. 

Now I weal like to ask first, the Joint Chiefs of Staff could at any 
time within their authority have relieved General MacArthur, could 
they not? 

eneral Cottins. With the approval of the President ; yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTauu. The appointment then of commander in chief 
of the forces in Korea, forgetting for the moment the Japan side of 
MacArthur’s title, was under the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a military 
operator, was it not? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. And could they not have removed him with- 
out the approval of the President ¢ 

General Coturns. No, sir, we could not have. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. Well, now for instance General Strate- 
meyer’s relief that came yesterday or the day before, was the President 
consulted about that? 

General Coturns. I don’t know. That was done by the Chief of Air 
Force because he was a subordinate commander, you see. He was not 
a commander directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was a 
subordinate of General Ridgway. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, now take General Van Fleet, for in- 
stance. Could you remove General Van Fleet today as Chief of Staff 
of the Army ¢ 

General Cottins. I probably could, but I would certainly not do it 
without getting the approval first of all of my own Secretary, and 
secondly of the Secretary of Defense. 

Each time, for example—when General Walker died, I had received 
the call from General MacArthur’s headquarters. General Mac- 
Arthur and I had talked about the possibility of losing General 
Walker. He was always up front. 

I made a recommendation of two names to General MacArthur as 
potential successors to General Walker in the event he should be killed. 
General MacArthur indicated that he wished to have General Ridgway 
as General Walker’s successor. He was one of the two men that I 
recommended. . 


83797—51—pt. 2——31 
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When General Walker was killed, I was called. I immediately 
called my Secretary and got a clearance from him and we got a clear- 
ance from the President on the designation of General Ridgway as his 
successor. 

INITIATION OF DISMISSAL 


Senator SatronsTauu. But in this instance from your statement and 
earlier questions, you as head or Chief of Staff of the Army had not 
considered the removal of General MacArthur as commander in chief 
in Korea? 

General Cotiins. Not as a formal matter at all. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Well, had — considered it mentally? Had 
you considered it in your own mind 

General Cottins. Mentally I had; yes, sir; but that was simply as 
the cumulative differences developed. The question had run through 
my mind, That was not discussed formally with anyone, but the 
matter had developed in my mind that ultimately if the situation con- 
tinued to develop, it might come to a point where some action might 
have to be taken. 

Senator SauronstaLL. But as a practical matter the first that you 
were notified was on April 8? 

General Coins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. And you were notified then that it was being 
considered not by the Joint Chiefs of Staff but by the President? 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir; but I was told—I was given the infor- 
a then in general terms that had been transmitted to the other 
Chiefs. 

Senator Sauronstau.. Two days before? 

General Cotirns. On the 5th, 

Senator Sauronstaut. Two days before? 

General Coins. Right, sir. 

Senator SautronstatL. But what I am getting at is that the dis- 
mieel of General MacArthur really came down to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Coturns. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLy. From the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent. 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLL. And that when he made that suggestion that 
he was considering it, the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in it? 

General Cot1ins. That is correct ? 

Senator Sa.tonsTauv. But did not recommend it in the first instance ! 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 


POLICY AND OBJECTIVES IN THE KORBAN CONFLICT 


Senator SatronstaLu. Now the other question, the question of our 
plans in the Far East, referring to this Joint Chiefs of Staff report on 
the Korean operation, on page 93, paragraph 17, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff met with the Department of State on February 6, 1951. There 
were five different courses of action considered. I mention just two: 


*C was a military stalemate and E was an attempt to settle the Korean question 
by defeating the Peiping regime. 





that 
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One sentence more: 


It was observed that if the United States did not obtain a political settlement, 
our alternative could only be the line of action in C or E above or a combination 
of the two. There was little to be gained by extending the conflict to other areas 
at the time. 

In other words, on February 6 you thought our best opportunity 
was either a military stalemate or an attempt to settle the Korean 
question by defeating the Peiping regime in Korea. That is correct, 
is it not? 

General Coturs. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaut. But on February 13 when you met with the 
Department of State representative, it was stated ; 

During the course of the discussion it became apparent to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that the Department of State would not prefer to express political objec- 
tives with respect to Korea until military capabilities there were established. 

On the other hand, the consensus of the opinions in the JCS was that a political 
decision was required before thcre could be suitable determination of military 
courses of action. 

In other words, as late as February 13, 1951, there was certainly no 
definite course of action of action with relation to Korea established 
between the Department of State, the political side of our Government, 
and the JCS; is that correct ? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir, there was, because General MacArthur 
was operating under a definite directive from the Joint Chiefs. There 
was no change made at that time. 

Senator Sauronstaty. What was his directive at that time? 

General Cotiins. His directive at that time was to continue the 
operations against the Communists, punishing them as severely as 
possible, but limiting his actions to insure the security of his command 
and also the security of Japan, and from a military point of view that 
clearly would prevent him from an all-out effort to try to drive these 
greatly outnumbered—the large numbers of Chinese Communists— 
out of Korea as a whole. 

Senator Sauronsraty. And yet so far as an affirmative objective is 
concerned, as late as March 15, 1951, paragraph 380, page 99: 

The JOS held an informal conference with representatives of the State De- 
partment and discussed the Korean situation! It appeared to be generally 
agreed that at some future meeting an agreement should be reached on the objec- 
tives in Korea. 

In other words, as late as March 15 beyond the limited objective 
which you have just stated of protecting the security of the troops 
and killing off as many Chinese as you could, there was no affirmative 
or other objective in agreement between the JCS and the Department 
of State. That is right, is it not? 

General Cotutins. Yes, sir. 


NEW DIRECTIVES BEING DRAFTED 


Senator Savronstaui. So that up to that time and even now as I 
see it, there is no affirmative course of action recommended or advised 
or ee lined out by the JCS as to military possibilities in Korea. 

‘ eneral Cotiins. Those are in the course of preparation right now, 
Senator. 

ae SavronsTaLu. Well, now that is the first we have heard of 
that. 
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Now up to the present moment then the sexe has been rather a 
negative policy, has it not, to kill off as many Chinese as you can and to 
protect our own troops? 

General Co.tins. To a certain extent that is correct. 

Senator Sauronstatu. And if that policy is pursued, the only _ 
we can get a settlement is to have the action come from the other fel- 
low calling quits, “We have had enough.” 

General Coitaws. I believe that is generally correct. 

Senator Sautonstatu. And if he does not call —_— but stays off, 
we will say, 25 or 30 miles, and just rests there, we have not got troops 
enough in Korea to go up affirmatively and thrash him, have we? 

Deleted. } 

enator SaLTonsTat. Now, you stated that there is a course of 
action now being planned. I am not going to press that if you feel 
that you should not tell this committee, even in confidence, at this time 
what that plan is, 

General Coxttns. I don’t feel that I can, Senator, because the final 
decision on it has not yet been reached. 

Senator Sattonsrat, But you do say that for the first time then, 
and you are the first witness who has said so, that there is a course of 
policy being now studied and planned which we could say was an 
affirmative policy for ending the war, is that right, in Korea? 

General Couns. Well, I don’t know whether I could go to that 
extent. The point that I make is that the instructions under which 
General Ridgway is operating are now being reviewed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and a definite new directive will be issued to him 
shortly. 

[ Deleted. ] 


STRENGTH ENOUGH TO HOLD JAPAN AND PACIFIC DEFENSE LINE 


Senator Sauronstat.. Now, have we got enough—are the two divi- 
sions in Japan sufficient, in your opinion, as from a milita int of 
view, sufficient to hold Japan, having in mind the knowledge that 
you have of the dispersal of the Russian forces in the Far East? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; in my judgment, in conjunction with the 
Japanese police forces that are being developed, and with our Air and 
naval forces, I think that it is; that is my personal judgment. 

We have an overwhelming naval superiority out there, and I don’t 
believe that any force can invade Japan in an amphibious operation 
or an airborne operation that would result in the fall of Japan. 

Senator Satronstatu. So that from the point of view of the se- 
curity of the United States we have sufficient forces available now to 
keep that line, we will say, of Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and the 
Philippines ? 

General Cotirns. In my judgment. 

Senator Satronstauy. In your judgment? 

General Coitins. That is correct. 

Senator Satronsratu. And still do what we have to do in Europe 
and still be able to leave the present forces in Korea? 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Sattonstatn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator George. 
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Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, do I have just 10 minutes? 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator, we could not allot your time to Senator 
Wiley. The committee took action on that yesterday, and for that 
reason I asked unanimous consent of the committee that his time be 
extended 5 minutes. 

Senator Groree. I overlooked that. I probably will not take even 
10 minutes with General Collins. 


[ Deleted. ] 


MAC ARTHUR’S STRENGTH AND DISPOSITION OF TROOPS IN NOVEMBER 1950 


Senator Grorer. So actually—I am getting at General MacArthur’s 
situation in November when the Red Chinese came down en masse. 
What were his forces available to him in North Korea then ? 

General Coturns. He had the same forces that I outlined, Senator, 
but they were not at full strength. 

Senator Grorcae. I see. 

General Coxtins. My recollection—and this is not an exact figure 
now—is that they were roughly at, say, 85 percent strength. 

Senator Grorce. How close was General MacArthur’s front lines to 
the — Korean boundary? That is, his Eighth Army and his 
Tenth—— 

General Cotiins. Well, some of the units had actually gone right 
up to the frontier, but only a little spearhead, and one of them had 
been pushed back; a South Korean force had gone up and come back. 

The leading elements of the Second Infantry Division were not 
more than, I think, about 5 miles from the Yalu, 5 to 10 miles, some- 
thing of that sort; and then one element of the Seventh Infantry 
Division in the Tenth Corps well over to the east was either right 
at the frontier or very close to it. 

Senator Grorar. So that he was up close to the North Korean 
frontier at that time. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; the bulk of his forces were about 2 days’ 
march, straight march, I would say. The distance was—I could check 
that with the map, but it is something in the neighborhood of 30 miles. 
Forty-five miles, Colonel Gilchrist informs me. 

Senator George. I want to get at the approximate distance. 

General Cottins. Roughly say 40 to 50 miles. 

Senator Grorer. Our forces have not been that near the North 
Korean boundary since ? 

General Cottrns. No, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. And are not now, of course. 

General Cott1ns. No, sir. 

Senator Grorce. And now, General MacArthur’s request or sug- 
gestion or recommendation—I don’t know how you military men use 
oo hot pursuit had been approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Cotttns. That is correct. That is, by air. 

Senator Grorer. By air? 

General Corttrns. Right. 

Senator Grorer. And that had been vetoed ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; that ismy understanding. 

Senator Grorcr. But not by the Joint Chiefs? 

General Cotzins. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Grorer. And General MacArthur had at the time when 
the mass Chinese attack was made in November, about November 6 
or 8—— 

General Cotirns. The mass attack was on the 24th of November. 

Senator Grorce. 24th of November ? 

General Coiuins. Yes, sir. 


MAC ARTHUR REQUEST TO BOMB MANCHURIA 


Senator Grorer. Well, in November when the mass attack was made, 
he had already discussed or had suggested or recommended that he be 
allowed to bomb build-up depots and concentrations of forces north of 
the Yalu, north of the border; is that correct ? 

General Cotiins. I think that is correct. 

Senator McManon. February 10. 

General Cotiins. I am quite certain he did ask for that authority 
before the 24th of November, but I am not positive. 

Senator Georer. I have that impression. General, it is, of course, 
fair in evaluating the actions taken in making up our judgments with 
respect to General MacArthur’s dispositions at that time and his 
decisions to consider the conditions then existing and then facing 
him. 

General Cotir1ns. Right, sir. 

Senator Grorce. So you didn’t offer criticism to the fact that the 
Eighth Army was on the west and the Tenth Corps was over on the 
east ¢ 

General Cotiins. We did call to General MacArthur’s attention in, 
I think, two different messages the fact that we were concerned about 
_ growing separation between the Tenth Corps and the Eighth 

rmy. 

Senator Groree. But the initial decision to separate them and send 
them up, one east and one west 

General Cotiins. We approved. We not only didn’t question, but 
we approved, because of the fact that at that stage of the game there 
was nothing but North Koreans, and it was my opinion that it was a 
wholly reasonable proposition. 

Senator Grorcr. At that time. 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. And I believe you have already said that so far 
as the North Koreans were concerned, they were pretty badly beaten, 
a pretty badly beaten army. 

General Cottrns. They were thoroughly beaten. 

Senator Grorer. Thoroughly beaten in November ¢ 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 





FULL UNDERSTANDING OF MAC ARTHUR’S VIEWS 


Senator Grorcr, And may I ask this, General: In your talks with 
General MacArthur, on your visits over there, after the outbreak 
of this North Korean invasion of South Korea, were you perfectly 
free and frank in your talks with him? 

General Cottins. Absolutely so. 

Senator Grorcre. Was he with you? 

General Coturns. Fully. 
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Senator Grorce. You knew his position ? 

General Cotxins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. You knew his ideas about Formosa ? 

General Coxurns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. There wasn’t any question of doubt about what 
he was thinking himself? 

General Cottrns. Absolutely not. nt 

Senator Grorce. None. Now, when you speak of his inability to 
give his full accord—I believe you withdrew the word “symapthy”—— 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

Senator Grorce. Accord to the policies established here by the Joint 
Chiefs, you mean those policies as the Joint Chiefs coordinated them 
with the recommendations of the political side—that is, with the 
President and State? 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Senator Grorcr. That is what you mean exactly / 

General Cottins. That is correct, sir; because, of course, any mili- 
tary action must be based on what are the political decisions. 

denature Georce. I understand, but regardless of the merits or 
demerits of it, that was the status of the matter in your own mind and 
as a matter of fact. 

General Coti1ns. That is right, sir. 


MAC ARTHUR’S MARCH 24 STATEMENT AND THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED 
DECLARATION 


Senator Grorce. And it is not so much a question in your mind, 
General, as I take it, whether General MacArthur’s pronouncement 
to the field commander of the Red Chinese about the 24th of March 
was in accord with the proposed message which the President intended 
himself to make, but it was because he made it without clearing it 
here. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; and he made it immediately after having 
been advised that the President, himself, was going to make an an- 
nouncement. 

Senator Grorce. Did General MacArthur’s statement differ any 
from the statement that the President proposed to make ? 

General CoxurNs. I really do not know, Senator. 

— Grorce. Therefore it wasn’t a question of a different posi- 
tion 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Senator Grorce. But the fact that he did it after having been 
advised— 

General Cotirys. That was the point exactly. 

In other words, here was a field commander making an announce- 
ment with many ramifications which affected foreign policy and af- 
fected the other United Nations forees—— 

Senator Grorce. I understand that. 

General Cotiins. That were with us in the field. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand that to be your position. 

As a matter of fact, you don’t recall having seen the proposal which 
the President intended to make? 

General Cottins. I don’t believe I ever saw it, Senator; but it may 
well be that I did. 

Senator George. I see. 
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General Cotiins. We had so many conferences that I can’t. recall 
now. 

Senator Groree. Yes, sir. 

General Cottins. I don’t recall definitely whether I ever saw the 
pro ] or not. 

I believe, at the moment, I did not. 

Senator Grorar. I believe it has been requested that that be put 
into the record ; but may I ask the chairman, at this point: 

That has not yet been put in? 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator, I am sorry, I was not following you, 
sir. . 

Senator Grorer. The proposed statement 

Chairman Russet. You mean the negotiations, armistice, that 
were under way on March 24? 

Senator Groree. Yes. 

Chairman Russet. That has not. 

Senator Grorer. That has not reached the committee yet? 

Chairman Russetu. It has not yet been put in the record. 

Senator Grorcre. The request has been made, I thought, to cover 
that. 

Senator Know.anp. Yes; it has been made. 

Chairman Russeti. The request has been made. 





THE LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN MARTIN 


Senator Grorcre. General, will you please, sir, look on page 186 
of this printed document ? 

General Comins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. It was referred to as the letter from General Mac- 
Arthur to Congressman Joe Martin 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcre. Dated March 20, but, I believe, entered in the Con- 
gressional Record as of April 5—I am now speaking merely from 
recollection on that point. 

Senator Wiey. It so states that on page 185. 

Senator Grorer. It is stated there; yes. 

Now, General, in your opinion does that violate the December 6 
directive, political directive, I mean, now, that was transmitted to 
General MacArthur? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; in my opinion it does. 

Senator Grorce. Would you point out, please, if you are able to 
do so, what—— 

General Cottins. Well, in the last paragraph of Mr. Martin’s letter 
to General MacArthur, the last paragraph states: 

I would deem it a great help if I could have your views on this point, either 
on a confidential basis or otherwise. 

And, in answering that, it seems to me that the entire, well, the 
last sentence in the second paragraph of General, MacArthur's reply 
is: 





Your view with respect to the utilization of the Chinese forces on Formosa 
is in conflict with neither logic nor this tradition. 


From there on, practically through the next paragraph, in my 
judgment, is a violation of the instructions of December 6. 
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Senator Grorcr. That was, however, not a military, but—if we 

ee ish between a military and a political recommendation ? 

yeneral Coutins. Yes, sir; but the directive of December 6 covered 
political statements, statements involving foreign policy. 

Senator Grorer. You asked him to clear those before making fur- 
ther statements? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. And you think that was violative, at least of the 
spirit if not the letter, of your December 6 directive? 

General Coins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. The last paragraph ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; right. 

Senator Grorce. I have no further questions, General. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. General Collins, there are two questions that are 
m my mind about this whole hearing, and I want to go into those two 
questions with you and tell you in advance what I hope to get your 
expert opinion on. 

ne is the justification of the removal of General MacArthur. The 
second one is the wisdom of the course that we are now following in 
Korea as compared to the course that General MacArthur recommends 
that we follow. 

Senator Grorce. Senator Johnson, would you yield to me before the 
general answers that question ? 

Senator Jonson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. For one matter I overlooked and intended to ask 
General Collins. 


REMOVAL FROM SCAP AS WELL AS THE UN COMMAND 


General Collins, on the 8th of April you were asked the opinion of 
the Joint Chiefs from the military point of view regarding the re- 
moval of General MacArthur. That did not apply, did it, to his 
recall from the position which he occupied with respect to Japan / 

General Cotiins. Well, we felt, Senator, that from a purely prac- 
tical standpoint you _— could not separate the two jobs because 
Japan is actually a base for the operations in Korea. We felt that 
from a practical standpoint that it would be inadvisable to attempt to 
have two commanders in Japan at the same time. 

Senator Grorce. But that was not a military decision that the Joint 
Chiefs had a right to make. 

General Cottrns. Well, sir, we would be involved in it. 

Senator Georce. You would be involved in it, but after all that was 
a decision which the President had to make. 

General Corzins. Yes, sir; but we did consider the question as to 
whether or not we could separate the two, the job of being supreme 
commander there with respect to Japan from an occupation stand- 
point, and also the job of running the operations in the field. We felt 
that from a military point of view that it would be inadvisable to have 
two men involved. 

Senator Grorecr. I thank you. I thank you, Senator Johnson. 
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BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator Jounson. General Collins, how long have you been in the 
service ¢ 

General Cotuins. I have been in the service now since 1913, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Did you serve overseas in World War I? 

General Coti1ns. Not until after the show was over. I served over 
there but not in action. I spent 3 years on the Rhine in the army of 
occupation immediately after the war. 

Senator Jounson. We have had much said in certain parts of the 
country in certain forms about these political generals. Have you 
ever been a candidate for any political office? 

General Couuins. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Are you identified with any political party? 

General Coutuins. No, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. I want to put in the record again at this 
0int 
General Cotiins. I must say as a citizen I am sorry I have never 
had an opportunity to vote, and if I were ever to locate permanently, 
I think that as a citizen I ought to use that right—not only that right 
but that responsibility. It is a personal regret that I never have. 

Senator Jonnson. Now before I ask some specific questions I have 
in mind, I want to read at this point a statement made by General 
Marshall : 


I frankly doubt that this Government will ever be so fortunate as to have 
such a collection of experience at one time in the Chiefs of Staff. 


And in connection with that statement General Marshall had this 
to say about you: 


General Collins commanded a division which terminated the fighting in Guadal- 
canal. I believe he got out of a sick bed to redeem the temporary reverse we 
were suffering in the Russell Islands. He commanded a corps in landing on 
Utah Beach. He captured Cherbourg in the first large capture after Africa of 
Germans. 

He conducted a classic battle, which received almost no publicity in this 
country, in destroying large portions of the two armies remaining of the Germans 
at Mainz in which I think his captures alone were about 23,000, and the destruc- 
tion was considerably beyond that. 

He captured Aachen, he captured Dusseldorf, Cologne, across the Rhine, when 
he arrived at the Elbe. There is a great deal of experience in that. 


General Cotiins. That statement is in error in one point. My corps 
did not capture Dusseldorf. 





COLLINS DISCUSSION OF JCS JANUARY 12 STUDY WITH MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Jounson. Now, General, in the light of this 34 years’ ex- 
perience in the Army, in view of the fact that you are the present 
Chief of Staff of the Army, I want to ask you if you delivered the 
January 12 memo which was the study. As I understand it, of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the 16 points that were incorporated in 
Toky acy, Did you deliver that personally to General MacArthur in 

okyo? 

General Couns. I did not deliver it, but I read it to General Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo. 

Senator Jounson. When you read it to him, did any discussion 
ensue 
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General Coxtuins. Yes, sir. I made it clear that this memorandum 
was a matter which the Joint Chiefs of Staff had developed over a 
period of time, and outlined certain possible courses of action which 
might be put into effect, if it became necessary to do so, and, as I recall 
my words, I said to General MacArthur that these measures were 
under consideration by the authorities in Washington. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you recall the approximate date of that dis- 
cussion with General MacArthur on this study ¢ 

General Coiiins. Yes, sir; I can give you the exact date of that. 
That was the—wait a minute, let me see my notes here. 

Senator Jounson. Was that prior to your Visit to the Korean front / 

General Couns. Yes, sir; that was before going over. That was 
on January 15, that is the correct date. 

Senator Jounson. On January 15? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That was prior to your visit to the Korean front ? 

General Cotuiins. Right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. At that time you made it abundantly clear that 
this was a tentative study and had not had the approval of this Gov- 
ernment ? 

General Coturns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You went to Korea, to the Korean front, and 
when you came back did you see General MacArthur before you left 
for the States ? 

General Cotuirns. Yes, sir. I had another conference with him on 
the 19th of January. 

Senator Jounson. Had your opinion of the situation changed as a 
result of your visit to the front? . 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; I felt much reassured after having gone 
over to the front itself, and having talked with General Ridgway. 

Senator Jounson. Did you inform General MacArthur of that 
fact ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Jounson. Did you indicate to him at that time that it was 
the conditions that you found at the front which might not make it 
necessary to abandon Korea, or to put into effect this tentative study? 

General Cotiis. I don’t recall the details of that, but I feel rea- 
sonably certain that we did not discuss in detail whether or not it 
would be necessary to put all of the 15 or 16 points into operation, 


on my return. I don’t believe that there was any conclusive discus- 
sion to that effect. 


FIRST THOUGHT OF MAC ARTHUR REMOVAL 


Senator Jounson. Could you tell me approximately when you 
first gave thought to the desirability of replacing General MacArthur? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I could not. 

Senator Jounson. Are you familiar with General MacArthur’s 
message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars? 

General Coriins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. Do you remember that he was asked to with- 
draw that message ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you remember whether at that time it oc- 
curred to you that he might not be in accord with the policies of the 
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Government or might not be in sympathy with the objectives of the 
Government ? E 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; but I am certain that I did not give any 
thought to any removal of General MacArthur at that stage of the 
game. 

rT Jounson. Do you remember when you gave any thought 
to it 

General Couurns. No, sir; I could not pin-point that, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. You recommended he be relieved ? 

General Coxirns. I concurred in the President’s apparent thought 
of relieving him; yes, sir, I did. 

Gennadé Jommnse. In the light of what has transpired since he was 
ee would you concur if the decision were before you again 
today 

General Cottrs. I would. 


SUFFICIENCY OF ALASKA DEFENSES AND EUROPE’S DEFENSES 


Senator Jounson. General, do you consider that we have sufficient 
— of Alaska in the light of present world conditions at this 
time 

General Coxtuins. Yes, sir; I do believe so. I have given consider- 
able thought to the question of the defense of Alaska ; I have been there 
at least twice since I have been Chief of Staff; I have been all over 
Alaska, and in my judgment, we do have adequate defenses there now. 

Senator Jonnson. In your judgment, do we and our allies have 
sufficient forces in Western Europe to fight a successful holding action 
in the event the Soviet moved soon ? 

General Coti1ns. Before I answer that question, Senator, I wonder 
if I could go back and add something to my answer to the preceding 
one, because I think this is rather important. 

The forces that we have in Alaska now, as a whole, are much fewer 
than we had in the last war, much fewer; and, in my opinion, it is 
an example of the carefulness with which the Joint Chiefs have gone 
into the question of defense of these critical areas. It is always a 
very simple thing to just run a lot of troops in; but what we have 
endeavored to do is to analyze the situation, and in order that we 
don’t have too many forces in our active Army we have endeavored to 
Jimit ourselves to those that we regard as essential. ; 

Now, turning to the European situation, my answer to your question, 
if I can recall its exact form, its exact phrasing, would be, no, that 
the Western Powers do not have sufficient forces as of now to hold 
Western Europe in the event of an attack by the Russians. 

Senator JoHnson. General, from an over-all standpoint of the 
disposition of our forces throughout the world, are we sufficiently 
strong to fight a successful holding action in the event the Soviet 
Union attacks at an early date? 

General Cotzins. Not as of the moment; no sir. That applies 
particularly to Europe. I think that we have sufficient forces out 
in the Far East to hold there. I think we have sufficient forces in 
Alaska to hold there. I do not think we have sufficient forces in 
Europe. 

Sembee Jounson. When General Bradley was on the stand 2 or 3 
days ago, he said that this country would have to strip itself of its 
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other defense requirements to place General MacArthur’s recommend- 
ations into effect. 

Do you have an estimate of the forces that it would take to carry out 
General MacArthur’s program if it were ordered placed into effect 
tomorrow ¢ 

General Couuins. Well, I have given some thought to the Army 
forces that would be involved in the clearing of all of Korea, which, 
I take it, would be a point in General MacArthur’s program. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Johnson, your time has expired. Sen- 
ator Smith ? 

Senator Smrru. General, I want first to express now my personal 
appreciation of the courtesies you have extended to me when I met 
you in Tokyo in 1949. 

General Cotuiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Now am I correct in my understanding that that 
was the first visit you gave to that theater after VJ-day? That was 
in September or October ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. When you were there you very kindly asked me 
to join you in reviewing the troops. 

eneral Couuiins. I was made Chief of Staff of the Army in August 
of that year, and it was the first trip I made to the Far East. 

Senator Smirn. Then you made one more? 

General Coxtzins. One more trip, that is correct; yes, sir. 


WAS MAC ARTHUR INFORMED AS TO EXACT TERMS OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT? 


Senator Smiru. Now getting back to this statement of General Mac- 
Arthur’s, would you say General Bradley was misinformed in the 
testimony he gave us here on age 2329 with regard to these negotia- 
tions with the other sountbiest will read you his testimony so there 
will be no misunderstanding about it. General Bradley said: 

Yes, it happened that our Government had consulted certain other govern- 
ments who had troops in Korea as to certain negotiations which we should try 
to open for a peaceful settlement. 

These various considerations and possible terms were sent to General Mac- 


Arthur for his comments while they were being discussed with the other gov- 
ernments. 


Before we had finished discussing with the other governments, General Mac- 
Arthur came out with his statement, offering a truce and stating that if they 
did not accept it, the war would be extended. 

As a consequence, we had to drop our negotiations— 
and so forth, and then that was made the basis of this criticism that 
MacArthur had moved in to negotiate. 

My question is General Bradley says: 

These various considerations and possible terms were sent to General Mac- 


Arthur for his comments while they were being discussed with the other gov- 
ernments, 


and we have not been able to find out from any of the witnesses, 

even General Bradley himself, what those terms and negotiations 

were and whether they actually were sent to General MacArthur. 
General Cotxins. I would have to check that for certain, Senator, 


but I do not believe that the actual terms as such were sent to General 
MacArthur. 
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I think that the gist of them was sent, but I don’t believe that the 
actual draft of the proclamation was sent to General MacArthur, at 
least not by the military. 

Senator Smrrn. Well, the reason I asked that particularly is because 
in these documents which are compiled in this little book called 
Compilation of Certain Published Information on the Military Sit- 
uation in the Far East, on page 188, General MacArthur sent the 
following message to Newsweek magazine. Apparently Newsweek 
magazine had made some statement to the effect that he had been 
given the opportunity to see these negotiations: 

The statement contained in your issue of April 2 to the effect that prior to the 
issuance of my statement on March 24 of the military situation in Korea I had 
been furnished a copy of a policy statement by the President cleared by the 
governments having military forces in Korea is entirely without basis in fact. I 
have never seen such a statement and do not know if it even exists. Please 
publish this in the interest of truth. 

That was published April 16, 1951, in Newsweek magazine. Is that 
an inaccurate statement by General MacArthur? 

General Coti1Ns. I am not in a position to say that it is inaccurate. 
The question as to whether he knew that such a statement existed or 
not would be a matter of judgment, but far be it from me to chal- 
lenge it. 


INFORMATION ON GENERAL NATURE OF PROPOSED ANNOUNCEMENT 


The fact is that we did tell him that the President was going to 
issue, had under consideration the issuance of a proclamation. 

Senator Smrru. The only document in that connection we have 
with our papers here is on page 183 of the same compilation which 
apparently is to the Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan, 
dated March 20 from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that begins, “State 
planning Presidential announcement shortly”—— 

General Coitins. That is correct, sir. This is the message which i 
sent. 

Senator Smiru. Well, that is the only thing which I have seen in 
any way complying with this suggestion of General Bradley that 
General MacArthur knew all about this. Nothing else apparently, 
and he denied he knew any of the details, so I am wondering whether 
we have not gone a little bit overboard here in suggesting he knew all 
the details and that these negotiations were going on. 

General Coiiins. I do not know, sir, but this is the message. The 
one printed on page 183 of this document is the message which I know 
was sent to General MacArthur. 

Senator Smrru. And as far as you know that is the only one that 
was sent to him in connection with these negotiations? 

General Cotiins. The only one that was sent by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that I know of; yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. For the purpose of the record I will just read that 
whole statement so as to get my argument clear here, this is the only 
message that General MacArthur got on this point prior to his state- 
ment on armistice negotiations, and I quote: 

State planning Presidential announcement shortly that, with clearing of bulk 


of South Korea of aggression, United Nations now prepared to discuss conditions 
of settlement in Korea. Strong UN feeling persists that further diplomatic effort 
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toward settlement should be made before any advance with major forces north 
of thirty-eighth parallel. Time will be required to determine diplomatic reac- 
tions and permit new negotiations that may develop. Recognizing that parallel 
has no military significance, State has asked JCS what authority you should 
have to permit sufficient freedom of action for next few weeks to provide security 
for UN forces and maintain contact with enemy. Your recommendations desired. 


I won’t pursue that further. That is just for the record. 


MEETING OF THE JCS TO CONSIDER MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Now, General, I do want to ask you a little bit more about these 
meetings which you had with General Bradley at the time apparently 
it was determined that General MacArthur should be relieved. 

If I got your statement correctly this morning, you met on Sunday, 
April 8, at 2 p.m. with General Bradley and the other Chiefs and then 
with General Marshall a little later. 

General Cotuins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smrru. That is the only time you ever met with any of 
them—that is your only connection with this whole incident ? 

General Co.iins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Did you at that time reduce to writing your conclu- 
sions or did you just discuss the reasons? 

General Cottins. We did not reduce it to writing at that time, our 
conclusions. I know General Bradley made some notes of our conclu- 
sions, but, to the best of my recollection, we did not at that time reduce 
to writing our views. 

Senator Ssaru. You understood at that time that the President was 
planning to remove General MacArthur? 

General Co.iins. That is correct. 4 

Senator Smirn. And you just stated that you concurred. You 
didn’t recommend that yourself, you simply concurred with his deci- 
sion to do that? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. That is standard procedure in the serv- 
ices. A staff can either originate a recommendation or if the com- 
mander is considering a course of action, he can frequently—and we 
do it all the time—ask for the views of his staff. That is the procedure 
that was followed in this instance. 

Senator Smrru. Was anybody else besides the Joint Chiefs of 
eats and General Marshall at that meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
é pri 8? 

General Cotiins. I am certain there was not. It may be possible 
that Mr. Lovett came in,.but I believe not. I am quite certain not. I 
don’t think there was anyone else present. 


JCS REASONS FOR CONCURRING IN DISMISSAL 


Senator Smiru. On page 2275 of the transcript General Bradley, 
at our request, gave us the three reasons in writing why you had con- 
curred in the recommendation for the removal of General MacArthur. 

General Cottins. Right, sir. 

Senator Smirx. I will read those separately and ask a brief com- 
ment from you on them. 

(1) That by his public statements and by his official communications to us, 


he had indicated that he was not in sympathy with the decision to try to limit 
the conflict to Korea. This would make it difficult for him to carry out Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff directives. Since we had decided to try to confine the conflict to 
Korea and avoid a third world war, it was necessary to have a commander more 
responsive to control from Washington. 

Now, that was your first reason reduced to writing. 

General Cotxiys. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. Am I correct in my understanding that you all 
read those over and initialed them and approved them before they were 
turned in to the President as the reason fox removal or were they not 
turned in in writing to the President? 

General Coxtxr1ns. I do not believe they were turned in in writing, 
Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. You think then probably they were reduced to 
writing from your joint recollections—— 

General Cottrns. That is correct. 

Senator Smrru. After the President acted ? 

General Cottrns. I am quite certain that is exactly the case, sir. 

Senator Smiru. I note here that you use the word areENT which 
today you have onangnd apparent to the word “accord.” 

General Coxuins. I didn’t recall whether that word was there or 
not. 

Senator Smirn. It was used here. 

General Cours. Yes, sir. 


MAC ARTHUR VIOLATION OF DIRECTIVE ON USE OF UNITED STATES TROOPS ON 
MANCHURIAN FRONTIER 


Senator Smrru. In spite of this statement of yours, all the testimony 
has said that MacArthur never in any way violated any directive 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff or from the President with regard to 
action or his carrying out—— 

General Cotirns. There was one—— 

Senator Smirn. Military action. 

General Cottins. There was one specific incident that did occur, 
Senator, which I don’t know whether it has been introduced in the 
testimony or not; but one of the instructions that the Joint Chiefs 
had issued to General MacArthur was that he would not use anything 
but Korean troops on the frontier, and he did not comply with that. 

He sent American forces directly to the frontier without advising 
us ahead of time on it, and when we asked him, challenged his doing 
this, he said that he did it because of military necessity. 

The action had already been taken and we did not countermand it, 
but that was a specific example. 

Senator Smiru. Well, ae you say the frontier you mean—— 

General Cottrns. Right to the frontier. 

Senator Smrru. Right close up to the Yalu River? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. It was there, and it was not putting our American 
troo : in action in Korea, it wasn’t going across the thirty-eighth 
paralle 

General Cotiins. Into Manchuria, you mean, sir? 

Senator Smrru. I mean the frontier of Manchuria, yes. 

General Couns. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Smmrn. The Yalu River. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smrrx. And you told him not to send any troops within 
what distance? 

General Cotirns. I do not recall that we specified the distance, but 
it was a clear-cut directive that he was not to employ troops other than 
South Koreans close to the frontier. 

Senator SmirH. Would it be possible for you to furnish for the 
appendix of the record the directive on that point? 

eneral Cotxiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Because it is the first time I think it has come 
before this committee at all. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir; that can be done. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to have the date and just what the 
record was. 

General Coutrns. All right, sir. 


DIRECTIVE OF DECEMBER 6, 1950, AND THE LETTER TO THE VFW ON FORMOSA 


Senator Smirn. Now let me pass to the second reason advanced by 
the Chiefs. The second reason advanced by the Chiefs was that— 
General MacArthur had failed to comply with the Presidential directive to clear 
statements on policy before making such statements public. 

I take it that is the directive of December 6? 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Senator Smrru (sentinuinas 
He had also taken independent action in proposing to negotiate directly with 
the enemy field commander for an armistice and had made that statement public 
despite the fact that he knew that the President had such a program under con- 
sideration from the Government level. 

From all of the evidence that we have had, I gather that. the docu- 
ments which would support this reason advanced by the Chiefs were, 
first, the Veterans of Foreign Wars speech; second, the March 24 
armistice negotiations; and, third, the Martin letter. The President 
recently stated that the Martin letter was not particularly important, 
it was Just accumulation. The President particularly objected to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars speech, and he said from the time that that 
was issued and got into the press he had planned in his mind probably 
to remove General MacArthur. 

I want to ask this question of you: What was there in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars speech not in complete accord with the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff then with regard to Formosa? For that is all it 
contained—just the Formosa strategical value. I am wondering in 
what respect the Joint Chiefs differed with that statement of Mac- 
Arthur’s. 

General Coxiins. I do not believe we actually differed at all, Sen- 
ator, but my recollection of it was that the thing that did disturb us 
about that was the sort of imputation contained in the letter that we 
wanted Formosa as a military base. 

Senator Smiru. Well, I have read that three or four times. 

General Couns. That could be read into the letter, into that letter, 
and that the Joint Chiefs did not support it; but there was nothing, 
no clear-cut difference between the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
— those expressed by General MacArthur in this particular paper, or 
etter. 


88797—51—pt. 232 
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Senator Smrru. I always understood General MacArthur’s position, 
and I talked to him about that as far back as when I was out there in 
1949. He never wanted Formosa as a base for us, he simply didn’t 
want it in hostile hands, because of its threat to our islands groups, 
Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, and so forth. 

Senetal Couuins. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. That was his position, and all that the VFW letter, 
it seems to me, says is that if they get that, it would be a base from 
which they could operate against us; and he never—it seems to me 
but I may be mistaken—he never suggested that we should take For- 
mosa as a base to operate against the Chinese mainland. 

General Contzins. I don’t believe he did, in any formal fashion. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Smith, your time has expired. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you very much General, for the courtesy 
you extended me today, and that other day, too. 

General Coiuins. It was a pleasure to have had you with me 
that day. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Morse? 

No response. ) 
hairman Russe.y. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. General Collins, do you agree with the manner 
in which the war is now being carried on in the Far East, in Korea? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; I do. 


WISDOM OF PRESENT GLOBAL POLICY 


Senator Keravuver. Do you feel that the course we are now pur- 
suing in the Far East, and in Europe, is the one best calculated to 
prevent the commencement of another all-out world war? 

General Coriins. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Keravver. In making that statement, have you considered 
fully the military situation in the Far East and in Europe and in the 
other danger spots of the world where we have commitments? 

General Coxiins. Yes, sir; we have. I have personally, and as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Keravuver. So, the present conduct of the war is not one 
that has been handed down to the Chiefs of Staff as a course to follow, 
but represents the combined judgment of you military men in the 
formulation of policy, is that correct ? 

General Cotitins. That is correct, sir. 


POSSIBLE DANGERS IN MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Keravver. Well, from a military point of view, do you 
think our chances for peace would be seriously jeopardized if we 
accepted General MacArthur’s suggestions for extending or enlarg- 
ing a war in the Far East? 

yeneral Cotiins. Well, it might well bring the conflict to a con- 
clusion, out there, sooner than the present course of action. However, 
the danger that it might well bring on a great world war, when we 
are not fully peapenied to wage such a war, overrides the first con- 


sideration, in my judgment. 
Senator Keravver. Well, will you outline very briefly, as succinctly 
as you can, why you think this program might involve us or run 
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us into a larger risk of being involved in an immediate war with 
Russia ? 

General Couiins. Well, for one thing, to make it effective would 
require, among other things, a blockade, naval blockade which I 
think, to be effective, would have to be a United Nations blockade, 
not one merely put into effect by the United States. 

As I said eatlien, to make such a blockade effective, it is my judg- 
ment that you would have to blockade Dairen and Port Arthur which 
are, for all practical purposes, Russian ports. 

{ Deleted. ; 

Now, any such extension of a blockade would be fraught with ma- 
terial dangers of involving us in another war. 

The other point is that in order to carry out such a full-scale war, 
out in that area, we would have to commit considerably more troops 
than we have got there now, to insure a successful conclusion; and 
frankly, as a military man, I don’t know of anything that would de- 
light the Kremlin more than if we were to just get involved with a 
large military force out in that area of the world. 

he other point is that we know, while we don’t know the details, 
we are quite confident that there is a definite treaty between China 
and Russia which calls for Russia coming to the aid of China if 
China is attacked by anyone, any nation allied with Japan; and while 
we have no alliance with Japan, the fact of the matter is that we would 
be operating out of Japan and certainly if the Russians wished to 
have a legal basis for coming to China’s aid, they might well seize 
upon that as a reason for doing it. 

Senator Kerauver. Has not the Peiping radio already indicated 
that they feel that our operations in connection with Japan are meet- 
ing the terms of the Russian-Chinese Communist Treaty, and that they 
may be preparing to call on their ally, Russia, to come in on the basis 
of what has already happened ? 

General Cotirns. I have not personally seen that statement, but I 
have read of it in the press. 

Senator Keravver. Do you think we could accept MacArthur’s sug- 
gestions and still keep our allies in Korea? 

General Couurns. I didn’t hear one word toward the last of your 
question, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think we would lose any of our allies in 
Korea, and maybe in other places, if we carried out his suggestions? 

General Cottrns. There is every indication that we would lose some 
of our allies. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, from a military point of view, how serious 
would that be, General Collins? 

General Coturns. I think it would be very serious indeed, because 
certainly with respect to the world situation as a whole, not even this 
country can go it alone, as strong as we are, industrially, and as we are 
getting to be, militarily; and in my judgment it would be a serious 
mistake if we were to embark ona full-fledged war out in the Far East, 
and thereby lose our allies, or potential allies. 


WISDOM OF THE MANNER OF SUMMARY DISMISSAL 


Senator Keravuver. General Collins, I have had the feeling that if 
General MacArthur was going to be removed, that he should not have 
been so summarily removed, but should have had some time to clean 
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things up, and. carry out orders and transfer his command in Korea. 
at was your feeling about that? 

General Couiins. If we had not had as able a man as General Ridg- 
way right available on the spot, I think that the condition, that the 

iming of the relief should have been different. 

I think that General Bradley has already indicated to this com- 
mittee that the original plan for the relief was not carried out—for 
reasons that I do not know about. 

I think, myself, it was unfortunate that the original plans were 
not carried out. 

But, actually, with General Ridgway immediately available there, 
and General Van Fleet had already been forewarned that if anything 
happened to General Ridgway, he would go at once to Korea to take 
command of the Eighth Army, I don’t believe that it had any actual 
bad effect. 

Senator Keravuver. You feel then, as I get it, that you agree with 
me that it was a rather harsh treatment and it would have been much 
better to have been handled as it was originally planned; but you do 
ant eet that it has had any adverse military repercussions, is that 
right 

General Cottins. That question involves several things, Senator. 

I would not go, perhaps, to the same extent of saying that it is harsh 
treatment. en a man is going to be relieved, he is going to be re- 
lieved, and however it was done, needless to say, it al have been a 
shock to General MacArthur. 

I am personally sorry that it was apparently not feasible to handle 
it in the way that it was originally planned. 


SOVIET CAPACITY FOR WAR IN FAR EAST 


Senator Kerauver. General MacArthur stated, General Collins, 
that he didn’t feel that Soviet Russia had very great capacity for car- 
rying out a major war in the Far East. 

You undoubtedly read his testimony in that regard. 

Do you agree with that? 

General Couirs. I do not agree with it fully. Of course, he used 
some relative terms, and you could always have a discussion as to how 
well prepared they are or how far their aid would be able to go; but 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, Russia does have sufficient 
forces and sufficient supplies out there in the Far East to carry on op- 
erations for some period of time. 


[ Deleted. ] 


NATURE OF JCS JANUARY 12 STUDY 


Senator Kerauver. General Collins, was it made clear to General 
MacArthur that this 16-point program—of course he brought us a 
four-point program. I think the other points have been effectuated. 
Was it made clear that this 16-point program was just something that 
you were talking about and discussing, and that it all depended upon 
the timing of matters and the happening of events, or could he have 
gotten the impression that that was something that was to be effectu- 
ated immediately ? 

General Cotiins. I don’t believe—I will rephrase that. Certainly 
I did my best to make that clear. The very fact that General Mac- 
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Arthur referred to this memo as a study would seem to indicate that 
I did make it clear. 

Senator Keravver. It was not your intention then to convey the 
impression to him that you agreed that these four points should be put 
—- coo immediately, but that you were being overridden by some- 

else 

Tngeal Cotiins. No, sir; there was no question, no discussion of 
anyone being overridden. I did say—this part by chance I happen 
to remember—very close to my words were that these proposed courses 
of action were under consideration by the authorities in Washington. 
Or words to that effect. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I got the impression from his testimony 
that you agreed with him on the four points, and that—— 

General Coturins. I do agree that those four points and a number 
of the others should be carried out under certain conditions. 

Now it happened that the situation materially improved shortly 
after the formulation of the January 12 memo. 

Senator Keravver. Well, has the—— 

General Cottrns. A good many of those points have been carried 
into effect ; others have not been. 

Senator Keravver. Does the timing of the carrying out of the four 

oints, does that meet with your best judgment? I mean, what has 
faspeened in connection with the carrying out of the four points, does 
that meet with your military judgment ? 

General Cotutns. Yes, sir; except that we on the Joint Chiefs and 
I personally felt that the economic blockade or the economic restric- 
tions as distinct from a naval blockade should have been tighter all 
along, and we so recommended. 


EFFECT OF MAC ARTHUR REMOVAL FROM JAPAN 


Senator Keravuver. Much has been said here of the bad effect of 
General MacArthur’s removal on our position in Japan, and I think 
certainly we all agree that he did a masterful job as military com- 
mander of Japan. At least that has been my definite impression. 

General Coti1ns. He did a magnificent job there. 

Senator Keravver. What has been the actual effect in Japan of his 
removal as military commander ? 

General Cottr1ns. I have not been over there since, but we have had 
a number of our senior people there, and while unquestionably his 
removal was a shock to the Japanese people, it is my personal judg- 
ment that the progress that had been made in the development of a 
peace treaty, the establishment of an operating Japanese Government. 
the relaxation of our controls over that Government—have progresse 
to the point where an able man such as General Ridgway, with the 
assistance of Mr. Dulles, who has been, of course, very active and also 
very helpful in the development of the Japanese peace treaty projected 
terms, that I believe General Ridgway can carry out the job that 
General MacArthur had so magnificently started. 


VALUE OF SOUTH KOREAN FORCES 


Senator Keravuver. General Collins, will you give your estimate of 
the value of the South Korean forces? We have had a good deal of 
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testimony, pro and con, as to their fighting ability and whether they 
were worth equipping to fight. 

[ Deleted. 

General Co.uins. We are exceedingly fortunate in having General 
Van Fleet as our commander there. That is one of the reasons why 
we nominated him to go out because he had experience in Greece under 
que comparable conditions and did a perfectly marvelous job in 

reece—not only in putting fight into the Greek Army but in re- 
building the Greek Army, which General Van Fleet did practically 
from the ground up. He did a magnificent job there, and there is no 
doubt in my opinion that he, more than anyone else, deserves credit 
for the fact that the Greeks did not collapse to communism. 

I think that, given time, he can do a similar job in Korea. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Chairman Russe... Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, General Collins. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Green ? 

Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. General Collins, I take it you have read 
the testimony, or at least you have been well briefed on it, that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has given here? 

General Coturins. I think I have read all of General MacArthur’s 
testimony. 


EXTENT OF MAC ARTILUR DISAGREEMENT WITH JCS 


Senator HickenLoorer. You are aware that he testified repeatedly 
in his statement to this committee that he had had the most complete 
cooperation from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military, within 
their limitations, that is? 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. In other words, I got the impression that 
he said that under no circumstances could he criticize the cooperation 
that he had been given by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all arms of 
the services. 

As I got it, he did indicate that it was the limitations under which 
he thought our military program was operating that he was critical of. 

General Coturns. I believe that is the case, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And that you had furnished him every- 
thing within reason you could possibly furnish him, under his request ? 

General Co.urns. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And when he could not get things he under- 
stood or indicated, at least as I understood it, that you could simply 
not from a practical standpoint furnish him those things? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. Each time I made a visit over 
there—— 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Yes. 

General Cottrns (continuing). We had the most cordial relations 
with General MacArthur. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. So that—I just want to hurry—as I under- 
stand it, and I want to see if you have the same understanding, dis- 
agreements have not been with the military restrictions from a mili- 
tary standpoint that have been put on him, but from the cireumven- 
tion which has been put on the military in this country in the opera- 
tion over there. 
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General Cotuins. I don’t think that is absolutely correct, Senator, 
because I think General MacArthur did know that we did not support 
his recommendation that we bomb into Manchuria, for example, and 
that was decided not just on political grounds, but, as I have indi- 
cated earlier, from a military point of view as well. 

I think a similar condition exists with respect to his recommenda- 
tion of a naval blockade. 

Similarly we disagreed with him, although he had originally recom- 
mended against the introduction of Chinese Nationalist forces into 
Korea—we disagreed with him on that. But I think, except for those 
three things, possibly, there was no serious disagreement with the 
military people. 


DECISION ON CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. I do not want to pursue this point too long, 
because of time but I was given to understand from the testimony 
that the use of Chinese forces in one way or another has been a political 
or a diplomatic decision, in the main ¢ 

General Cotiins. Not wholly; not wholly. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. It is possible that the military might have 
taken a different view about equipping those troops and using them 
if it were not for the political situation and the situation of the hour ¢ 

General Coturns. It is rather difficult to separate it. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator HickenLooper. That is right. Are you familiar with the 
fact that in 1947 General Marshall reported—and this was in an ex- 
ecutive meeting, so I don’t know what will be done about releasing the 
statement—that Chiang’s troops at that time were forced to go north 
to fight the Communists, Chinese Communists, with only two rounds 
of rifle ammunition per soldier ? 

General Conus. No, sir, I am not; I am not familiar with it. I 
don’t know whether that is the case or not. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. That testimony is extant. I mean it can be 
produced. I just read it the other day. 

General Cotiins. But I do know that we fully equipped 10 Chinese 
divisions with American equipment and all of it was lost. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Yes. 

General Cotiins. And in my opinion it was not properly fought. 


INFLUENCE OF POLITICAL FACTORS ON MILITARY DECISIONS 


Senator Hicken.toorrr. Now you said a moment ago that if we 
adopted the plan of bombing the bases across the Yalu and perhaps 
going into certain blockades, other actions, that we stood a chance of 
losing our principal allies. 

Then later in answer to I believe a question of Senator Kefauver, 
you used these words; that there is every indication that we would 
lose allies if we adopted that policy. 

Now that is quite a positive statement and I wonder what the indi- 
cations are, the specific indications are, that we would lose allies if 
we went into that situation. Have we been notified to your knowledge 
by some of our so-called allies that they would pull out of this show if 
we adopted that policy ? 
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General Cottins. No, sir. Perhaps in reflecting on it maybe my 
statement was too strong, that there is every indication, but there 
were clear indications that certain of our allies would not go along with 
the blockade. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. What are those indications? I mean have 

ou seen dispatches, messages? Have you been told by the State 
De rtment! What is the source of your information about the clear 
indications ¢ 

General Coins. Primarily in our discussions with the State De- 

artment which we have had that their contacts with the other United 

ations members indicated clearly that they did not intend to support 
certain of these projected moves, at least at the time that this dis- 
cussion came up. 

Senator Hickenioorrr. And that indicated refusal of our allies to 
go along with certain moves which we might otherwise advance, I take 
it, from a military standpoint? 

General Cotiins. Yes; but once again, Senator, I have to separate 
certain parts of your question. When you said, “which we would 
otherwise have done,” I am not at all sure that we would have other- 
wise done these things even if all of our allies said, “We will go along 
with you.” 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, then let me put it this way. Leavi 
all political considerations out of it, leaving out, the possibility o 
Russia coming in and a a third world war just sup we were 
in fighting this thing as a military action with the Red Chinese pour- 
ing over the Manchurian border and would not good military tactics 
indicate that we should go over and bomb their bases as far as we 
could conveniently reach to disrupt their supplies and communica- 
tions as far back of the actual fighting front as possible? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, but of course you cannot separate the 
military reasoning from your political background. It is impossible 
to do it. The two are interwoven so thoroughly that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly consider here military factors, you might say, in a vacuum. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. | understand, but the point I am trying to 
bring out is this: That it is in the last analysis political considerations 
of our allies and certain possibilities of international disruption that 
are actually controlling and constricting what otherwise and in the 
absence of those political and international complications would be 
considered a desirable or a perfectly sound tactical and strategic mili- 
tary operation. 

eneral Cottins. Not wholly, Senator. Let me see if I can’t make 
clear my point. 

I said earlier that we know that there are sufficient aircraft in that 
part of the world to have seriously hurt us, particularly during the 
time when the Tenth Corps was off by itself. 

Political considerations to the contrary, which is rather difficult for 
me to visualize now, I believe it would ave led me to have opposed 
the use of airpower at that stage of the game. 

Similarly, I would be opposed to the commitment of the necessary 
forces to wage an all-out war against China in the Far East at this 
time from a sheer military reasoning, now—political reasons to the 
contrary. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I agree with you on the all-out war business 
— don’t know anybody who is advocating a complete invasion o 

a. 
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General Cortans. I don’t mean a complete invasion of China. I am 
talking about committing sufficient air forces to carry this thing 
through and sufficient land and naval forces to carry it through. 


ENDING AGGRESSION 


Senator Hickenwoorer. General Collins, should it be our purpose, 
or is it our purpose in Korea to put down aggression or to merely 
punish aggression ? 

Now, there is a difference between bringing aggression to a stop, 
which means a successful conclusion of th is matter, and just con- 
tinuing the punishment of aggression by destroying the aggressor’s 
repeated attacks and his equipment, and so on. 

ow, what should our purpose be, in your opinion, to put it down 
or to punish ? 

General Coniins. Both, in my judgment, Senator. Put it down 
within the capabilities—within the capacity of the forces we are 
willing to commit for the purpose. 

If that is not sufficient, then at least to punish so severely these 
aggressors and to make clear to them that they cannot get away with 
it without very severe punishment. 


COLLABORATION WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 


IT happen to believe in collective security, and I happen to believe 
in the efforts of the United Nations to stop wars. I have seen too 
much of these damnable wars, and I think we ought to do everything 
in our power, that is within reason, to support the efforts of the United 
Nations; just as I originally thought as a young man we should 
have done the same thing with respect to the Lasts of Nations. 

If we don’t back up the United Nations, then we definitely in my 
opinion lose one of the agencies that we have so far been able to 
create. At least, it isin the right direction. 

It may not be effective, but, by God, until it is proven completely 
ing I think we ought to do everything in our power to make it 
WOrkK, 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I agree with you that we should back up the 
United Nations. Is there any question but what we are backing up 
the United Nations? 

General Coutrs. The only thing is, though—— 

Senator HickrenLoorer. Aren’t we backing them up in Korea? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; but much of the action that has been 
recommended would have been unilateral action, from all my judg- 
ment. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. There was a sequel to that question. Do 
you think we are receiving the same commensurate support from 
others of the United Nations as we are putting into the principles and 
ere of the United Nations in Korea? 

e are backing up the United Nations. Are they doing what 
they could, even by means of consent and approval of certain actions ¢ 
ad eneral Cotuins. Not as fully as in my judgment they should be 
oing. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I agree. I have that same feeling. 

Pardon me for rushing, but they have a 15-minute limit on this 
thing, and I want to get as far as can. 
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WHAT IS OUR POLICY ON ENDING WAR IN KOREA ? 


Don’t you believe that we should, if possible, have a program, an 
objective, as to how we are going to end this thing ¢ 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. That may not be any simple—there 
may be no simple solution to it. I know of none. 

debaton Hicken.oorer. General Bradley said yesterday and I be- 
lieve you said that the matter is under study at the moment. He said 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as I recall the testimony—and I don’t 
want to misquote him, and if I I am wrong, I will stand corrected— 
had asked State and the administration for a definition of policy, 
a delineation of policy. What are we going to do? Where are we 
going? 

You agree with that, do you not? 

General Coxirins. Right, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Now, we have not had such a policy laid 
down clearly and concisely up to now, as I understand it. 

General Cottins. We have had a policy, Senator. It may not have 
brought the results that were anticipated, because of the intervention 
of the Chinese. You can’t get any military man to say he has had 
no political guidance in this campaign. 

Senator Hicken Looper. To free South Korea of the Chinese. The 
Chinese came in. But so far as I know, we have not developed any 
concrete policy as to where we are going and where the end objective 
is in the matter. 

I take it that is desirable. 

General Cottins. Yes, it is. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Therefore, I don’t mean this to be a “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?” question; but, therefore, in. view of 
the fact that we have not had a policy laid down so far as any con- 
crete deliniation, so far as the Chinese are concerned, and you believe 
there should be, you yourself find yourself in disagreement then with 
the present policy of no policy which is in existence. 

General Cotuins. No, sir; I do not agree that we have no policy. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am not advocating that you be fired for 
that. 

General Cotuins. I do not agree that we have no policy. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I have been inquiring ever since these 
witnesses came on here: What is our policy other than just to fight 
back and forth ? 

I conceive it entirely possible that the Red Chinese might very well 
get tired of fighting here, temporarily go back across the Yalu, lick 
their wounds, get some more arms and equipment, and fight another 
day in a short time; and that we may defeat them then on the aggres- 
sion, and that they can go back and regroup. 

They have endless manpower—truly, not well trained. 

General Cottins. They don’t have endless trained manpower or 
endless equipped manpower. 

Senator HickeNn.oorer. Over a period of months or years they can 


renew their training, there is no question about that in my mind. 
So long as this constant, uninterrupted flow of supplies and their 
— to regroup in a sanctuary continues, how are we ever going 
to pu 


our troops out? How are we ever going to pull the force out 
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of Korea unless we can hurt them to the point where it will postpone 
for a great period of time their ability to reattack periodically ? 

General Cotiins. That is what we are hoping to do, Senator. In 
other words, as you have stated essentially and as I have stated what 
the program is right now, you clearly indicated there is no simple 
solution to it. 

Chairman Russett. Your time has expired. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. General Collins, with reference to the January 
12 tentative study of the Joint Chiefs, was that transmitted to Genera] 
MacArthur by cable or by mail? 

General Coitrns. I do not recall. Let me ask Colonel Gilchrist 
He has been running down these various points. 

Both, Colonel Gilchrist tells me. 


COLLINS DISCUSSION WITH MAC ARTHUR OF JANUARY 15, 1950 


Senator KNow.Lanp. When you were in Tokyo on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, you discussed it with him personally as well / 

General Coxuins. Yes, sir; and I think that is the first time that 
General MacArthur knew of the existence of that memorandum. 

You see, it had been just prepared as I left Washington, and I 
brought a copy with me in order to let General MacArthur know 
what we were thinking about here at home, 

Senator Know.anp. Do I understand your testimony this morning 
that you did not leave the copy with him! 

Genera] Cotiins. I did not, to the best of my recollection. 

Senator Know.anp. Could you tell me at the time you were discuss- 
ing that with the general who else was present ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. General Vandenberg was present, and 
General MacArthur and his principal staff officers. 

Senator KNow.anp. Senior staff officers there? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; and I think we probably had one or two 
of our assistants with usalso. In fact, I am sure we did. 

Senator KNow.anp. In addition to the so-called tentative study, did 
you at that meeting also discuss the January 12 directive? Which 
is the military directive part of the letter which the President sent, 
I think, by mail subsequently. 

General Coutiins. Yes, sir. That letter from the President or mes- 
sage from the Fresident had arrived just before our arrival in Tokyo. 
We did discuss it; yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. You did discuss it. Was it your impression 
at that time that the January 12 directive called for the permanent 
holding of our position in Korea or a tentative holding of our posi- 
tion in Korea? 

General Coxtutns. I will have to review the terms very carefully, 
because it so happened that we sent a directive on the 12th and on the 
sume day by sheer coincidence, so far as days are concerned 

Senator Know.anp. I am now speaking about the directive. 

General Cotiins. The directive was that we were to stay in Korea 
if in General MacArthur’s judgment he could do so without having 
severe losses and without a genuine threat toward Japan. Because, of 
course, at that stage of the game the Chinese operation was still on, 
it had not. been finally checked, and there was a serious question evi- 
dently in General MacArthur’s mind as to what the ultimate outcome 
would be. 
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Now it happens that just about the time that we arrived things 
began to look up in the field, and I was convinced after talking with 
our commanders in the field—I visited a t many of them, pretty 
nearly all ranks—that we could stay in Korea without any serious 
jeopardy to either Japan or to the Eighth Army itself. 

Senator Know.anp. I am trying to get the sequence of events. You 
went over there—I understand you left about the 12th? 

General Cotins. We did leave on the 12th. 

Senator Knowianp. Which would be the 13th Tokyo time? 

General Coniins. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Did you arrive in Tokyo the 13th Tokyo time 
or the 14th Tokyo time? 

General Couit1ns. I will have to check that. I think we arrived on 
the 14th Tokyo time, Senator, because our first conference was on the 
15th. We may have arrived even on the 15th. 

Apparently we arrived on the 15th Tokyo time because my notes 
show that we had aconference with General MacArthur and his princi- 
pal staff officers at once and that was my standing procedure, as a 
matter of fact, each time I went out. 

Senator Know.anp. So on the 15th you discussed this tentative staff 
study; you also discussed the directive of the 12th, which by coinci- 
dence had the same date as the staff study—— 

General Couns. Correct. 

Senator Knowtanp. And the President’s letter-—— 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Senator KNowianp. Which was already there, dated the 13th. Now 
that was prior to the time that you took your air trip to Korea, I 
take it? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowxianp. At the meeting on the 15th, which was your 
first meeting there, was it your judgment at that time that we would 
be able to maintain our position in Korea? 

General Cotiins. I wasn’t certain of it, Senator. 

Senator KnowLanp. Was it General Vandenberg’s opinion that it 
could be maintained ? 

General Cottrns. I can’t speak for him, but I am quite certain that 
he had the same—— 

Senator Knowtanp. He participated in the discussion, did he not? 

General Cotiins. But we did not know for certain. Although con- 
<litions had improved then over—you see that was really 3 days later, 
and conditions were not as bad then in my judgment as they were, we 
will say, 3 days earlier. 

Senator Knowtanp. What was General MacArthur’s opinion as 
senreases on the 15th? Was it that he could maintain his position in 

orea ¢ 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; that was his judgment at that time. 


DIRECTIVES TO MAC ARTHUR ON APPROACHING MANCHURIAN BORDER 


Senator Know.anp. Now, General, the previous testimony before 
this committee has been very clear from Mr. Secretary Marshall and 
from General Bradley, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, that General 
MacArthur had never at any time to the best of their knowledge vio- 
lated a military directive, nor had he been insubordinate. For the 
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first time, today, you indicated to this committee, at least my inter- 
pretation of what you indicated was, that he had violated a militar 
directive, and because of the importance of this testimony, I thin 
immediately I am going to abandon some other questions I have and 
take them up on the second or third round. 

But I want to call your attention to page 64 of the booklet furnished 
to the members of this committee entitled “Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Report for Senate Committees on Korean Operations.” Reading from 
item 60, there is the following: 


On November 24, 1950, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised commander in chief, 
Far East, of the growing concern of other members of the United Nations over 
the posibility of bringing on a general conflict if the United Nations forces 
advanced and seized the entire North Korean area at the boundary between 
Korea and Manchuria and the U. 8. S. R. The consensus of political and mili- 
tary opinion in Washington was that there should be no change in CINCFE’s 
mission; rather, a course of action should be formulated which would permit 
establishment of a unified Korea and at the same time reduce the risk of general 
involvement. On the assumption that the United Nations attack would be 
successful, exploratory discussions were held to discover what military measures 
and political actions might be taken to reduce the tension with the Chinese 
Communists and the Soviet Union and to maintain a solid United Nations front. 
The following measures were considered : 

(a) After advancing to or near the Yalu, CINCFE might hold his forces in 
terrain dominating the approches to the valley of the Yalu. These forces should 
be principally ROK troops. Other United Nations forces should be grouped in 
positions in readiness ; 

(b) United Nations forces would continue to make every effort to spare the 
hydroelectric installations in North Korea; 

(c) The United Nations Unification and Rehabilitation Commission would, 
at a propitious time, enter into negotiations with appropriate representatives 
of the Chinese Communist Government in order to insure equitable distribution of 
hydroelectric power ; 

(d) In the event the Chinese forces did not again attack in force across the 
Yalu, elections in Korea could proceed in accordance with the action by the 
United Nations; and 

(e) The ultimate handling of the extremely sensitive northeast province 
would await United Nations procedures. 


Then, items 61: 
In CINCFE’s reply on November 25, 1950— 


and I would like to ask parenthetically at this point if it is not true 
that the dateline of November 24 American time, Washington time, 
would not be the 25th of November Tokyo time? 

General Coutirns. Right. 

Senator Know.anp. Presumably, he reported or replied on the same 
day because I assume he put Tokyo time on his message. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; well, he always replied very promptly, 
within a matter of a few hours. 

Senator Knowntanp. All right. Let me read item 61: 


In CINCFE’s reply on November 25, 1950, to the above message from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff he indicated that the suggested approaches would, in all 
probability, not only fail to achieve the desired result but would be provocative 
of the very consequence that we were seeking to avoid. CINCFE felt that it 
would be utterly impossible for the United Nations forces to stop on the com- 
manding terrain south of the Yalu, as suggested. He also felt that it was neces- 
sary to destroy all enemy forces within North Korea if unity and peace in all 
Korea ‘were to be restored. He also felt that the matter of the hydroelectric power 
would not. be a major factor either to the Chinese Communists or to the 
Soviets. CINCFE stated that his plan was to consolidate positions along the 
Yalu River as soon as he was able and then to replace, as far as possible, Ameri- 
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can forces with those of the Republic of Korea. He would then announce his 
plans which would include: 

(a) The return of the American forces to Japan. 

(b) The parole of all prisoners of war to their homes ; and 

(c) Leaving the matter of the unification of Korea and of the restoration of 
the civil processes of government to the people, with the advice and assistance of 
United Nations authorities. 

He felt that as soon as United Nations military objectives had been reached 
prompt implementation of his plan would effectively appeal to the reason in the 


Chinese mind. 
WAS A DIRECTIVE VIOLATED? 


Now, General, in the light of those messages, can you indicate any 
place in your record where General MacArthur violated a directive 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he must not use American troops in 
going to the Yalu? 

General Cotirs. Yes, sir. 1 did not intend to indicate when I cited 
that as an example—I was asked specifically were there any instances 
which did—— 

Senator Know.anp. I understood that. 

General Cotts. Cause us to view his action with alarm, and I 
gave you a correct answer. On the 27th of September a directive had 
been sent to General MacArthur. I think this can be paraphrased, to 
this effect : 


Under no circumstances, however, will your forces cross the Manchurian or 
U. S. S. R. borders of Korea, and as a matter of policy— 


not a flat directive but as a matter of policy— 


no non-Korean ground forces will be used in the northeast provinces bordering 
the Soviet Union or in the area along the Manchurian border. 

Senator Know.anp. Oh, now, General, just let’s be fair, as I know 
you want to be on this situation. There were a long series of direc- 
tives from the 26th day of June on. 

The first directives said that he must not fly his planes north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, as you remember. They said the United States 
Navy must not go north of the thirty-eighth parallel. You are now 
reading from a directive that was about the time of the Inchon 
landings. 

A great many directives had taken place. He wasn’t even up 
near the Yalu River at that time. When he got close to it, there was 
his communication from the Joint Chiefs to which I have referred 
which did not prohibit him from having American troops on the Yalu 
but the clear statement in your own Penner is that they ho 
that a majority of the troops would be ROK, but no clear directive 
that he must not have any American troops. 

He promptly responded on the very same day and outlined the 
situation to you what in his military judgment would be the situa- 
tion, and I am now asking you in view of the statement that is in the 
record and possibly out to the press before this time, where can you 
show in your record that he violated a directive of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff relative to having spearheads on the Yalu? 

General Cotuirns. I would say that it was not a flat directive, Sena- 
tor, but the point is that we had clearly indicated to him that we felt 
that he should not put troops other than South Korean forces up into 
the northeast area toward Vladivostok or along the Yalu. 
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Senator Know.anp. But your directive doesn’t say that, General. 
I want you to cite the directive. I have read from the only directive 
you furnished us, and this is supposed to be a complete record so 
that we may have the facts, and your own directive says no such 
thing. Now it may be that—— 

General Coins. This comes in on the proposition as to the readi- 
ness of General MacArthur and his response to the basic policies under 
which he was operating. I did not state it was a disobedience or an 
insubordination. 

I cited it as an example of the fact that General MacArthur did 
take action contrary to this matter of policy without advising us 
first—he could readily have advised us first on the matter. 

Senator Know.anp. General, he did advise you on the very same 
day as to what his military estimate of the situation was, and I am 
asking if in view of your message that you sent him on the 24th and 
his reply, presumably on the 25th, which was Tokyo time, giving his 
position, whether the Joint Chiefs thereafter said in effect, “General, 
do not put any American troops on the Yalu.” 

General Cotuins. I will have to check the record on that. 

Senator Know.anp. Well, I wish you would, and be prepared this 
afternoon to go on with the examination. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired. 


SESSION ON MEMORIAL DAY 


Gentlemen, I would not want to interrupt any Senator after just 
3 or 4 minutes of questioning. I would like to discuss with the 
committee briefly as to the pleasure of the committee as to having a 
session on Wednesday, which is Memorial Day. 

Personally, I hope that we can proceed with these hearings, but if 
a considerable number of the members of the committee do not think 
we should have a session on Wednesday—— 

Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that we will not 
have a session on Memorial Day. It is a national holiday and several 
Senators—did the Senator from Texas make a statement ? 

Chairman Connatuy. No; I did not. I spoke a little loud. I was 
talking to Senator George. I did not mean to interrupt. 

Senator Loner. It is a national holiday and quite a number of 
Senators I think have to be away on that occasion. 

The Senate is not going to be in session on that day and I certainly 
hope there will be no session of the committee. 

‘hairman Russet. Well, of course, Senator Lodge, you realize 
that the Senate does not recognize all legal holidays by any manner 
or means. We always meet on George Washington's Birthday, which 
is a rather important holiday, and the Senate when it does not have 
any business to transact does recognize national holidays, but if I am 
not mistaken, either last summer or the summer before last we met 
on the Fourth Day of July. 

Senator Loner. May I say to the Senator from Georgia I asked the 
Senator from Arizona, the majority leader, as to what the plan was 
going to be this year on Memorial Day. He informed me that the 

enate was going to take a recess on Memorial Day. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, I have no doubt of that because we all 
know as a practical matter there is nothing of any great importance 
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on the legislative calendar that would require us to meet, but it seems 
to me that is all the more reason for us to meet. The Senate is not 
in session. We can put in a full day of hearings. 

Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I wish to do whatever a majority 
of the committee desires, but my personal preference is for meeting 
on Wednesday, Memorial Day, and every other day that we can. 

Memorial Day rather recognizes the sacrifice of the dead, and I 
take it that it is our great ambition in these hearings to have fewer 
dead in the future, so I just want to say, whatever the committee 
wishes, I am for ae: 

Senator Lover. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of fewer dead, too, 
and I think it is possible for this committee to sit on Wednesday and 
still for us to do everything we can patriotically to prevent more 
Americans being killed. I do not think that issue is at stake. 

Chairman Rosset.. It is my own view that we should push along 
with these hearings, and I would like to meet on Wednesday unless 
the majority of the committee feel to the contrary. 

Chairman Connatty. I feel like we ought to meet on Wednesday. 

Senator Knowtanp. I am prepared to meet on Wednesday. 

Senator Gzorcr. I am prepared to meet on Wednesday. 

Chairman Russeiu. Gentlemen, we will have a session on Wednes- 
day then. The committee stands in recess uutil 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m., the same afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Chairman Russell, Chairman Connally, Senators Johnson, 
Knowland, Cain, Stennis, Long, Wiley, Smith, Hickenlooper, Mc- 
Mahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Clete, dge. 

Chairman Russexy. The committee will come to order. 

Senator McMahon? 

Senator McManon. General, I had thought until we heard some of 
the questions this morning, that there were two issues in connection 
with General MacArthur’s recall that were pretty well settled. 

On the first there does not seem to be any question about and that 
_ is the President’s constitutional right as Commander in Chief to re- 
move any military officer without giving any reason whatsoever, and 
the second thing that I thought was settled, but apparently is not, 
“i dered the President decided to remove or rather recall General Mac- 

ur. 


MAC ARTHUR’S DISAGREEMENT WITH ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


The general has made it plain since he has returned to this country 
that he is in strong disagreement with the policies of this Govern- 
ment, is that not correct? 

General Coutins. That would be my judgment. 

Senator McManon. General, I think it is so obvious in his 
to Congress and in his testimony before this committee that he was 
advocating a course which was divergent from the course that is 
ror pan by this Government as not to admit of any doubt on that 
subj 
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The question then comes as to whether or not the General had demon- 
strated previous to his return to this country that he was at odds with 
the policy of this Government and had expressed it publicly. I think 
that when you add up the message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
plus the other public statements that the general made culminating in 
the letter to the ex-Speaker of the House, Mr. Martin, in which he 
adopted wholesale the views of Mr. Martin, that there can be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the policies which he has advocated since 
his return were the policies that he was advocating with a good deal 
of forthrightness during the period from the outbreak of the Korean 
War practically until his return were in opposition to the administra- 
tion? Would you not agree to that? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator McManon. That leaves the third question as to whether 
or not the policy that he advocates that we should pursue is the cor- 
rect one or whether the policy that the Government has been following 
is the correct one. For my part the first two issues have been com- 
pletely settled, but I do not suppose that the fact that they have been 
settled with me will stop the interminable questioning upon facts 
which I think have been settled beyond peradventure of doubt. 


INTELLIGENCE ON RED CHINESE INTERVENTION 


Now, General, you, of course, have been familiar with the intelli- 
gence reports concerning operations in the Far East as Chief of Staff? 

General Cotrans. Yes. 

Senator McManon. I would like to have you tell me, General, what 
intelligence you had that indicated to you that the Chinese were going 
to intervene or might intervene in Korea. 

General Cours. Well, that intelligence, practically all of it, came 
from the Far Eastern Command itself. I have a summary of an ex- 
change of cables between General MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in early November which has considerable relevancy to the 
ad East Command’s intelligence coverage of Chinese intervention in 

orea. 

On the 6th of November, in a cable requesting permission to bomb 
the Yalu River bridges, General MacArthur stated—I don’t know 
whether this is a paraphrase or not, so I think it should be reviewed 
by whoever is reviewing the testimony here: 

Men and material in large force are pouring across all bridges over the Yalu 
from Manchuria. This movement not only jeopardizes but threatents the ulti- 
mate destruction of the forces under my command. 

Senator McManon. That, General, is after the Chinese actually 
intervened. 

General Cotiins. No, sir; this is on the 6th of November. The 
2 Communist, Chinese Communist attack, was on the 24th of No- 
vember. 

Senator McManon. But if these Chinese were pouring over the 
bridges of the Yalu into Korea, then they were in the process of inter- 
vention at that time. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; they were getting ready to intervene, you 
might say. Actually, of course, their crossing the frontier was an 
intervention, but this is before they actually appeared in force as 
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located by military troops in the field. These were picked up by air 
reconnaissance, I assume. 

Senator McManon. General, could I interrupt you to say that I am 
interested more in the interval between September and November than 
I am in the situation of-—— 

General Coxtrns. I see. 

Senator McManon (continuing). November 6. 

You see, what I am trying to get at is this: What information was 
available to you here as to whether or not the Chinese were going to 
come in? 

Now, as I recollect it, General, in September —_ began to move 
their troops up the China coast in the direction of Korea, began that 
movement. That was known to you, was it not? 

General Couitns. Yes, sir. 

Senator McMaunon. And that was known to General MacArthur? 

General Cotius. Yes, sir. 

Senator McMaunon. In other words, they were putting them in a 
position to march down into Korea as early as September? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; they were. 

We began to get some more threatening evidence of possible Com- 
munist intervention in early October, from about the 27th of Septem- 
ber, on through October. 

Senator McManon. What was the nature of that advice? 

General Cottins. Well, Mao Tze-tung and Chou en-lai made pub- 
lic statements of a threatening character. 

I was trying to see if I could locate them. 

Colonel Gilchrist tells me that we have got some brief intimations 
as early as July that there were possibilities that the Chinese would 
come up to intervene; but they were moving north, whether they would 
cross the frontier or merely go into Manchuria to safeguard a pos- 
sible invasion from Korea, there was no indication. 

Senator McManon. What was the nature of that intelligence? 

General Cortins. I don’t have the thing at my finger tips. 

I think there were various reports from Chinese Nationalist sources, 
as I recall it, and frankly many of these advices that we have had from 
Chinese Nationalist sources had proved to be erroneous, a goodly por- 
tion, if not a majority. 

Senator McManon. Now, were there other communications to the 
Joint Chiefs from the Intelligence Agency ? 

General Cottins. There was a series of them, an intelligence sum- 
mary, Which came from the Far Eastern Command, now, because that 
is where we got most of our intelligence. Ninety percent of it came 
from right out there in the theater. 

Senator McManon. You mean from General MacArthur’s com- 
mand and not from the Central Intelligence Agency ? 

General Coti1ns. That is General MacArthur’s sources, under Gen- 
eral Willoughby. 

Senator McMaunon. Can we have from you, sir, a summary of the 
messages that you got from the theater commander relative to the 
intention of the Chinese to intervene ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I think that could be furnished. It 
would be rather voluminous. This paper I have here actually is an 
analysis of the various stages of intelligence. You see it is a quarter 
of an inch thick. 
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Senator McManon. I think that should be funished, General, for 
the appendix, that we should have a summary, which might have to 
be censored, too—— 

General Cortans. I feel certain this ought to be censored. 

Senator McManon. Which would indicate that the theater com- 
mander had in his possession the intelligence to demonstrate the like- 
lihood of the Chinese intervention if we went to the Yalu. 

General Coriins. I wouldn’t say necessarily that it was a likelihood, 
Senator, but it certainly would represent a capability. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST POSSIBLE INTERVENTION 


Senator McMaunon. And something upon which a judicious man 
would take precautions, suitable precautions, General. 

General Corzins. Well, I think that General MacArthur did take 
precautions. 

Senator McManon. What was the nature of these precautions? 

General Cottins. Well, he pushed ahead reconnaissances. One way 
to get intelligence was to push troops forward to make contact with 
the enemy, and he did that. As he approached the Yalu, he sent 
columns out ahead of the main body to determine whether or not 
there were any forces that were out in front of him. 

Senator McManon. Did not the Joint Chiefs of Staff advise that it 
might be well to stop the advance some 5 miles or so on a ridge before 
the Yalu was reached ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; at one stage of the game we did sug- 
gest that as a possibility. 

Senator McManon. The general rejected that advice? 
General Couutns. Yes, sir; he did. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON BOMBING MANCHURIA 


Senator McManon. General this morning in answer to questions 
by Senator George, you said that General MacArthur had made a re- 
quest to bomb Manchuria as early as November. We had this subject 
up, I think I had it up with General Bradley. We went over the 
messages. briefly that had been sent by General MacArthur previous 
to February 11, and in three messages—and now I am relying on my 
recollection—General MacArthur pointed out that there was this 
sanctuary in Manchuria, but I did not understand that this consti- 
tuted a recommendation that Manchurian bases be bombed, and in 
fact such a recommendation was not made until February 11 of this 
year, and that the messages constituted a statement of the facts but 
not a recommendation for an action of bombing. 

General Cotiins. I would have to check the record on that, Sena- 
tor. I believe that General MacArthur did recommend at an earlier 
date, but the exact timing of that I don’t know. Perhaps Colonel 
Gilchrist 

Senator McManon. I wish you would, General, because that is 
somewhat an important point. Senator George examined you at some 
length this morning. 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; we will have to check that because I 
prefer not to take time from the questioning at the moment. 

Senator McManon. That is right. If you find that, I will attempt 
to locate the exact page in which General Bradley gave the essence 
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of those messages which pointed out the fact but did not come to a 
direct recommendation until I believe it was February 11. 

General Cottins. Well, I am sure that in general when I was at 
General MacArthur’s headquarters, he made it perfectly clear to me 
that he believed that we ought to bomb into Manchuria and that was 
on January 15 I think it was, but I am sure that he made it perfectly 
clear to me it was his view that he should have authority to bomb into 
Manchuria at that time, and I would have thought—again this has 
been so complicated, we have been over it so many times I wouldn’t 
trust my memory as to just when he did make his first recommendation. 

However, I will check that, sir, and let you know. 

Senator McManon, I wish I had before me Senator Hickenlooper’s 
last question that he gave you in the course of his examination, and 
I do not know whether I state it correctly or not. 

I would ask the Senator to perhaps give me the benefit of his 
recollection. I think that he asked you whether in view of the fact 
that this fighting was going on back and forth in Korea, the taking 
out of the Manchurian bases wasn’t an absolute necessity if we were to 
end this war in Korea. Do I state it correctly, Senator ? 

Senator HickeN Looper. Well, not exactly. If I could amplify—— 

Chairman Russetx. Senator McMahon, your time has expired. 

Senator McManon. Since my time has expired, I will have to look 
it up and perhaps wait for another round of questioning. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Hunt? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetz. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. My concern, sir, naturally runs to how the United 
Nations are going to carry out their mission in Korea, but first I 
should like to ask you several questions about the removal of General 
MacArthur. 


WHEN DECISION TO REMOVE MAC ARTHUR WAS MADE 


Recently the President announced to the public that he had been 
considering removing General MacArthur for some months, approxi- 
mating, in fact, a year. 

My question, Did the JCS ever give consideration to removing Gen- 
eral MacArthur before General Marshall asked for a study of the 
question on Sunday April 8? 

General Cottrns. We did not. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. My understanding is that the JCS 
were only requested to study and state their reasons as to why for 
military reasons General MacArthur might be removed, and that 
the JCS were not requested for an opinion concerning the method to 
be employed in removing General MacArthur. Is that approximately 
correct, or is it correct? 

General Coiiins. We were not requested to indicate any method 
with respect to his removal that I can recall, sir. It may well have 
been that General Bradley may have been asked, consulted on that. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body were not. After the decision had 
been made by the President to relieve General MacArthur, General 
Marshall met with General Bradley and asked me—I think he may 
have tried to get the others. I may have been the only one present— 
to formulate the messages that then should be sent out; after the 
decision was made, that was. 
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MANNER OF DISMISSAL AS FIRST PLANNED 


Senator Carn. Was that what you were thinking about when you 
suggested your own personal distress that an original plan for the 
method of removing General MacArthur had not been followed? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Seester Carin. Would you tell us, General, what that original plan 
was ! 

General Cottins. The original plan was to have Mr. Pace, who 
happened to be in Korea—and Mr. Pace had not gone out, to the best 
of my knowledge, with any view to the relief of General MacArthur; 
it was sheer coincidence that he was there visiting in Korea and the 
message was sent to Mr. Pace who, I think, was still in Korea at the 
moment—that he was to go at once to Tokyo and make an appoint- 
ment with General MacArthur in the Embassy, not in General Mac- 
Arthur’s office, but in the Embassy, at 10 o’clock in the morning. He 
was to—— 

Senator Witry. What date? 

General Cottins. Beg pardon? 

Senator Witey. What jlato! 


General Cottins. Again, Senator, I— 

Senator Wirxry. What date? Ten o’clock in the morning what 
date ? 

General Coxttins. I don’t have that right at the moment now. 

Senator Wiiry. All right. 

General Cotiins. I can find that out, but I just don’t have it—don’t 
happen to have it—in my mind at the moment. 


nator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Coxtiins. At the same time, he was to leave behind in 
Korea General Hull, who is one of my deputies—one of my Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff, and who was accompanying Mr. Pace; and at the 
same time that Mr. Pace was to transmit the message, which the 
President was sending to him, General Hull was to advise General 
Ridgway of the removal of General MacArthur and of the fact that 
he was to assume command. 

General Hull was also to tell him that he could either remain in 
Korea actively running the Army until the arrival of General Van 
Fleet, and that he could designate General Van Fleet as a deputy 
commander of the Eighth Army or however he wished to do it. That 
was the original plan. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, that plan of removal was the respon- 
sibility of some agency or some person other than the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; they were not the ones who decided that was the proper method 
to be employed ? 

General Corirns. Not as such; not as such, although, as I say, it 
happens that I happened to participate with General Bradley and 
General Marshall in formulating the messages that were to be sent, 
and it was agreed, at least by General Marshall, that that would be 
an appropriate manner in which to handle it. 

What transpired thereafter, I do not know. I had no part in it 
and I do not know. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, you testified this morning, in an- 
swer to a question by Senator Wiley, that you had not been consulted 
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on the question of the removal of General MacArthur prior to Sunday, 
April 8, nor following Sunday, April 8. 

General Coriins. That is correct. 

Senator Carn. Is that correct, sir? 

General Cotirns. Right. 


JCS MEMORANDUM ON REASON FOR CONCURRENCE IN 
MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Car. General Collins, when did you first read the JCS 
memorandum which stated the reasons of concurrence in support of 
the President’s desire to remove General MacArthur from his Far 
East commands? 

General Cottrns. I don’t recall the date of that, Senator. I do know 
that General Bradley, from memory, tabulated, you might say, the 
highlights of the discussion that we had had, both among ourselves, 
and later with General Marshall, and that was circulated to each of 
us; I think probably all of us made certain modifications of it from 
memory again, and it was finally — that that represented the 
consensus of the opinions of the Chiefs. 

Senator Carn. Do you know the final date on which agreement was 
reached by the three Chiefs? 

General Cottrns. I do not, sir. 

Senator Carn. And the Chairman of the JCS? 

General Cotiins. I do not; but I do know that the statement, as 
drawn, is an accurate statement of the discussions that we had at the 
time, and that there was no effort made on the part of anyone, insofar 
as I know, to interject any new ideas. In fact, General Bradley was 
very careful to say that this was the point that we made at the time, 
and I can assure you that that little statement is a very accurate sum- 
mary high-lighting the discussions. 

Senator Carn. I have no question, sir, concerning the accuracy of 
the final draft of the memorandum. I have found it somewhat strange, 
and for that reason ask the question, that the final memorandum, ac- 
cording to the testimony of General Bradley on yesterday, was not 
agreed to until the 16th day of May, 1 month wes 8 days following 
the discussion in General Marshall’s office. 

General Cottrns. I have no idea as to what day it was, Senator. It 
might have been 3 days later, for all I can recall, when General Brad- 
ley got together and formulated the essence of this message, or this 
statement. 

I don’t recall when it was. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

After he formulated the substance of the message, did he not send 
to the office of each service Chief, or hand to them personally, a copy 
and request their views on the memorandum ? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; he did. 

The exact manner in which that was done, I don’t recall; but we 
took very prompt action on it, and I am surprised to learn, I didn’t 
know the date of that, I am surprised to learn that it is as late as the 
16th of May. 

Senator Carn. I was tremendously surprised, because I have never 
known of a Staff memorandum, among the services, on any important 
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question of any character, not to be committed to paper in a very 
great hurry, sir. 
That memorandum, by the way, did not carry either your signature 
or your initials as one of the service Chiefs, did it? 
eneral Corns. I don’t believe that it did. It was merely a memo- 
randum for the record, as I would regard it, sir. 
Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 


MAC ARTHUR DISREGARD OF SUGGESTIONS ON APPROACHING MANCHURIAN 
BORDER 


Now, General Collins, you were the first witness to have indicated 
that General MacArthur did not literally carry out every direction, 
I mean, every directive sent to him. 

This morning, on page 3199, you said this: 

One of the instructions that the Joint Chiefs had issued to General MacArthur 
was that he would not use anything but Korean troops on the frontier, and he 
did not comply with that. 

He sent American forces directly to the frontier without advising us ahead of 
time on it, and when we asked him, challenged his doing this, he said that he 
did it because of military necessity. 

The action had already been taken and we did not countermand it, but that 
was a specific example. 

_ Shortly after you made that statement, Senator Knowland was 
asking you some questions about it, and I understood you to say, and 
in fact, read that directive, that it had a qualification within it, asking 
only, or suggesting to General MacArthur, then the supreme com- 
mander in the field, what the thinking of the JCS was on the subject. 

I did not understand your reading of that directive to impose any- 
thing approximating a literal order on General MacArthur. I would 
like to ask you your view. 

General Coiuins. I think that is correct, Senator Cain. As I said 
later, when I read it, we stated that as a matter of policy he shouldn’t 
do this. I did not, as I think I answered Senator Knowland, wish 
to imply that we regarded that as a simply blatant disregard of orders, 
by any manner of means; but I do think it is an indication, as I was 
asked to give, of our growing concern as to whether or not General 
MacArthur—who by now quite apparently was not in accord with 
the basic policies, don’t you see—would follow them. 

Since the query by Senator Knowland this morning, I have looked 
up the records a bit further, and I think if you were to look on page 51 
of this document we have furnished you, you will find that. 

“On October 24”—I am reading now from paragraph 28 of this 
summary of the actions which the Joint Chiefs have furnished you— 
“on October 24, 1950, CINCFE advised his field commanders”—this 
is a month later now, Senator Knowland, than the period that we were 
discussing just before lunch this morning. That was the 27th of 
September. This is now the 24th of October. 

Senator KNowLanp. We were discussing the 24th of November. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; but the directive that I read was dated, 
if I recall rightly, the 27th of September. 

Colonel Gmourtst. Yes. 

General Cotxins. And this incident occurred on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, a month later. 
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On October 24, 1950, CINCFE advised his field commanders that he was lift- 
ing the restrictions with respect to the employment of United Nations forces 
in North Korea. He stated that initially he had established a restraining line 
for United Nations ground forces, other than Republic of Korea, in view of the 
possibility of the enemy’s capitulation. He now authorized his field commanders 
to use any and all ground forces at their commands, as necessary, in order to 
capture all of North Korea. He cautioned, however, that United Nations ground 
forces, other than those of the Republic of Korea, should be withdrawn as soon 
as feasible and be replaced by Republic of Korea units. 

CINCFE enjoined all commanders to drive forward with all speed and with 
full utilization of all of their forces. 

On the same day the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised CINCFE that the instruc- 
tions contained in CINCFE’s directives summarized above were not in conso- 
nance with their previous instructions which stated that as a matter of policy 
no non-Koreanh ground forces would be used in the area along the Manchurian 
border or in the northeast province bordering the Soviet. Union. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff further stated that while they realized CINCFB 
undoubtedly had sound reasons for the subject instructions, they would like 
information of these reasons since the action contemplatd was a matter of con- 
eern to them. 


CONSULTING JCS PRIOR TO ISSUING ORDER TO USE ALL TROOPS 


That was the point that I was making. In my judgment General 
MacArthur could readily have sent a message back to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff saying: “Gentlemen, the situation has developed when I am 
going to have to extend my operations and I would like to get a clear- 
ance on it.” 

We would certainly have considered it and either have confirmed it 
promptly or have said, “We are sorry but for various reasons we are 
not able to do it.” 

That was not done. 

Senator Carn. General, as you know, our periods of questioning are 
very short. I should like to ask you one or more questions to this 
same subject and then continue at a later hour if we have not concluded. 
Let me ask you this: 

Is not military necessity—that is what General MacArthur said was 
the reason for his utilizing those troops—a fundamental and over- 
aidtaig: consideration in protecting the security of a commander’s 
forces ? 

General Cours. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. My second question, sir: Has not every United 
Nations commander in Korea been directed to place his first emphasis 
on protecting the security of his admittedly limited command ? 

General Cotxirns. Yes, sir. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Carn. You are not, or are you, criticizing the judgment of 
General MacArthur when he saw fit in protecting the security of 
his command to utilize American forces on the border rather than 
South Koreans? 

General Cotiins. My only point, Senator, is that there was plenty 
of time and opportunity for General MacArthur to have wired us and 
said, “In my judgment it is going to be necessary for me to use Amer- 
ican forces on the frontier or else stop the forward movement of the 
operation.” 

Senator Carn. Well, sir, you are placing a slightly different emphasis 
on it. You are now saying that “had he asked and apprised us of the 
situation, we might or might not have concurred.” But General 
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MacArthur said that he used those troops because of reasons of mili- 

tary necessity, and as his superior, admittedly, but in the United 
States, would you doubt his judgment 7,000 miles away, in that 
instance, General Collins? 

General Cottins. Probably not, Senator. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

Senator Knowxianp. Mr. Chairman, a procedural matter because 
I think we are all interested in getting an accurate picture? 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. 


LATITUDE TO MAKE MODIFICATIONS IN DIRECTIVE 


Senator KNow.anp. I wonder if I could ask unanimous consent that 
the general be permitted to read, immediately following his message 
that he has just read, the message No. 29 which immediately follows 
_it, of CINCFE’s reply on that same day, although it is a day later 
Japanese time, so the record will be complete here. 

Chairman RussetL. Without objection, General Collins will be re- 
quested to read item 29, appearing on page 51. 

General Coutirs. I realized that Senator Cain’s time was limited 
and that i is why I did not want to read any more than I thought was 
a minimum. 

Paragraph 29 of the same document goes on to say : 

On 25 October CINCFE informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the instruc- 
tions reported in his message regarding the lifting of restrictions with regard to 
the employment of United Nations forces in North Korea were a matter of 
military necessity. He pointed out that the Republic of Korea forces were not 
of sufficient strength and were not sufficiently well led to be able to handle the 
situation. More seasoned commanders were necessary. CINCFE further stated 
that he saw no conflict between the removal of these instructions and his directive 
dated 27 September. This directive indicated that the instructions sent to 
CINCFE could not be considered final since they might require modifications 
in accordance with developments. CINCFE felt that he had the necessary 
latitude for modifications in a message from the Secretary of Defense on 30 
September which gave CINCFE tactical and strategic latitude to proceed north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. He further stated that he understood the basic 
purpose and intent of his directive and would take all precautions. However, 
he felt that tactical hazards might result from any action other than that 
which he had directed. He pointed out that the entire subject had been covered 
in his conference at Wake Island. 

Senator Knowrianpn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Lodge. 


ARE WE BUILDING OUR MILITARY STRENGTH FAST ENOUGH? 


Senator Loner. General Collins, General Marshall and others have 
said that our men in Korea are buying time for us so as to enable us 
to build military strength. Would you say that was a fairly true 
statement ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. Do you think that we are building military strength 
as rapidly as we should ? 

General Cortins. I think that by and large we are, Senator; so far 
as the Army is concerned, certainly. I have endeavored to not call 
up additional units of the guard, for example, until we were pre- 
pared to properly equip them and have the necessar y trainers to assist 
in their training and to fill their ranks. 
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I have already stated before one of the hearings in answer to @ 
question before the House Military Affairs Committee that in my 
judgment it would be necessary for us to call up some additional 
National Guard troops this year, and I have made a recommendation 
to that effect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Loper. The statement has been made that the manpower 
strength of the Army today is roughly the same as what it was on 
December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor Day. Do you happen to know 
whether that is accurate or not? 

General Cottins. I don’t know, sir. Our strength right now is 
about a million five-fifty or eta I didn’t recall that we had that 
many men under arms on December 7, although that might be. 

Senator Loper. Are you satisfied that we have enough tactical 
aviation to give the kind of support to our troops and to the North 
Atlantic troops in Europe that is necessary ¢ 


General Cotxins. No, sir; I am not; but the Air Force is in course 


of developing additional groups. Of course, it isn’t just a question 
of getting the men, it is a question of getting the necessary equipment 
and the training facilities, and everything of that sort. I believe 
that we are moving ahead probably from the production standpoint 
about as fast as we can go. At least that is what the production 
people have told us. 

Senator Loper. You do not think we could have a little less butter 
and a few more guns? 

General Cottins. Well, that is outside my field, Senator. 

Senator Loper. Well, but that is the whole point. Do you think 
we are on a sufficiently strenuous and rigorous schedule for building 
up our military strength ? 

General Cottins. If we were certain that war would come, say, a 
year from now, undoubtedly we would probably be working two or 
three shifts. But that is all a speculative thing—as to oe far 
you should go without completely upsetting our domestic economy, 
which might hurt us just as much as the lack of military preparedness 
might hurt. 

Senator Lopce. Well, don’t you think that we are in a pretty big 
hurry to regain the initiative? 

General Coturs. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Lopez. And do you not think that we ought to work two 
or three shifts and get as strong as we can as quickly as we can? 


BALANCE BETWEEN REARMAMENT AND MAINTAINING STANDARD OF LIVING 


General Cotiins. Well, that would depend upon how profound 
an effect it would have on our over-all economy, Senator. I think 
that I am getting out of my field, frankly, here now. 

I think there must be a balance between what you can do economically 
and how much of a burden we can carry without upsetting our whole 
mode of life here. I am sure that the Russians would like very 
much to have us have an economic collapse. I have had too many 
economists quoted on different sides of the same picture for me to be 
able to judge what is the accurate picture. 


Senator Loper. Well, we did not have an economic collapse in 
World War II, did we? 
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General Couutns. No, sir. 

Senator Lover. And is there not somewhat of a moral obligation, 
when our troops are actually in combat in Korea and making the 
maximum sacrifice of which a man is capable, for us to make a 
maximum sacrifice here in order to keep faith with the troops? Is 
there not something to be said for that argument ? 

General Couns. Yes, sir, I think there is; but again I am not 
really qualified to judge the balance that would have to be had between 
what that all-out effort should be and what we should do to keep 
ourselves on an even keel. 

Senator Loner. But it is a question that the Republic and the Con- 
gress has to consider. I am sure you agree with that. 

General Cotuins. I would say definitely, yes. 

Senator Lopgr. Do you think that the estimates that the Air Force 
has for the coming fiscal year are sufficient to give us the tactical 
groups that we need to support the Army ? 

General Cotuins. I believe so, Senator. Considering, as I said, 
the question of the production of the necessary planes, the setting up 
of the necessary trainers, the skilled trainers, who would have to 
train the men that are going to fly those planes, I think we are mov- 
ing along about as rapidly as probably could be done in that field. 

Senator Lopez. Assuming that we are not going to curtail civilian 
consumption of normal civilian goods. Always on that assumption, 
I assume ¢ 
General Cottins. Well, depending on the degree. 


TRAINING OFFICERS’ CORPS FOR OTHER NATIONS 


Senator Loper. Yes. If we had had a highly selected group of 
young Korean officers with military aptitude, who had been thoroughly 
trained in the profession of arms, started in doing that in 1947, would 
we not have a much better Korean Army today than we have now ? 

General Cottins. 1 would say, yes; that we would. 

Senator Lopex. And is not that a good thing to do not only in 
Korea but in a great many other parts of the world ? 

General Cotiiys. Yes, sir. Of course, we are helping many coun- 
tries in the world with taking officers into our schools here at home. 
And right within the command in Germany General Handy has set 
up a perfectly wonderful system of basic schools and technical schools 
to which the French and other members of NATO are sending both 
officers and noncommissioned officers, and the thing is working ex- 
tremely well. As I said this morning, we are endeavoring to do some- 
thing comparable to that out in the Far East. 

Senator Lover. But we should do it for stateless people, should we 
not, as for men who have an army of their own ? 

General Cotiins. Well, that is a question of how you would con- 
trol that, and the basis under which you would do it. I am for the 
general proposition, of course, of making use of stateless people. 

Senator Lover. Yes. 

General Cotiins. As much as we possibly can in every practical 
way that we can. 

Senator Lopez. I know that you are, because you have testified be- 
fore this Congress in support of that idea. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Loper. Thank you. 

General Coniins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Stennis? Senator Stennis just advised 
me a few moments ago that, to his profound regret, he was compelled 
to leave the meeting of the committee because of an appointment in his 
own State of long standing, and it would be necessary for him to fill it. 

Senator Flanders? Senator Long? 


EFFECT OF RECENT RED CHINESE LOSSES ON CHANCES OF SETTLING THE 
CONFLICT 


Senator Lone. General, do you believe we are winning the Korean 
War as it is going at the present time ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Lona. Since the Chinese offensive where we were thrown 
back to a line around Wonju and that area, we undertook a successful 
counteroffensive, did we? 

General Coiuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Then, the Chinese undertook a counteroffensive in 
which they suffered terrific losses, is that correct ? 

General Cottins. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. That constituted two successful victories, one a lim- 
ited offensive by us, and, second, a successful offensive by us? 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 

Senator Lone. Then, we undertook another limited offensive after 
that, and we were successful in moving forward beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel ? 

General Couns. Right, sir. 

Senator Lone. They then undertook a major offensive, and once 
again it was beaten bach with very, very heavy casualties, I take it! 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. If you were in command of armies that were losing 
the kind of manpower, particularly trained manpower, that the Chi- 
nese were losing, what would be your view of that military situation ? 

General Cotiins. Well, I would certainly do my best to call a halt, 
and that is what I am hopeful of. It may be just a hope; but Mao 
Tse-tung, I hope, will recognize the fact that this thing is a terrible 
drain on China, particularly Chinese manpower, trained manpower. 
They have got a tet of manpower out there in China, but they have 
not got a lot of trained manpower. There is no question about it that 
we have beaten up their two best armies pretty thoroughly. 

Senator Lona. Their two best armies ! 

General Cotiins. Armies. 

Senator Lone. Is it your feeling that the military power of China 
would be seriously depleted if they continue to attempt to carry on 
the campaign against us as they have in the last several months? 

General Cotutins. Yes, sir; Ido. And I think that is reflected in the 
fact that they have not pushed to the south, either in Indochina—they 
have made no effort to invade Formosa. 

Senator Lone. Do you believe China can long continue to be the 
eet power she has been if she continues to sustain those kinds of 

osses 

General Cottins. Of course, that is speculation, as to how long, but 
certainly she can’t keep this up forever. 
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Senator Lone. I take it that you believe on that basis there should 
be a very strong chance of achieving the objective that you are pres- 
ently fighting for by the way the campaign is being carried on. 

General Cotxins. I believe so. There is still one other angle of this 
thing that I don’t believe has been sufficiently stressed. 

It isn’t only a question of making it clear to Communist China that 
they can’t get away unscathed with flagrant aggression, such as they 
have, but it should be quite clear to Russia itself that militant com- 
munism—that is, communism backed up by military force—is not 
going to have just a free rein in the world, and I think that is a very 
imporaant thing, if our objective—if our broad objective is to prevent 
outbreak of a major war. 

God knows, as a military man, I am for doing everything that we 
can to prevent the outbreak of another major world war. 


EFFECT OF EXTENDING THE AREA OF THE CONFLICT 


Senator Lone. Now, it is your feeling that to undertake to bomb in 
Manchuria and to blockade China would bring in additional complica- 
tions that might make it more difficult to work out an ultimate peaceful 
settlement to the Korean War? 

General Couns. Yes, sir; I do. 

I think that applies not only from the point of view of the Russians, 
but again with respect to the Chinese. 

I am no expert on China. I have spent 3 weeks or more in China: 
that ought to qualify me as an expert, but it doesn’t, needless to say, 
but I do know that, like all orientals, the business of losing face is 
something of infinitely greater significance than it is to us. 

Now, once we started to bomb China proper, to get out of that, for 
the Chinaman ever to call quits on that, is going to be an exceedingly 
difficult thing for him to do without a loss of face, and I think that the 
chances of being able to get some sort of settlement out of this with the 
minimum of additional loss of life would be reduced, if the scale of the 
operations is carried into China proper. 

That is my judgment. 

Chairman Russetx. I thought you said you were in China 3 years, 
this morning ¢ 

General Cotirns. I was in the Far East 3 years, not in China, I was 
in the Far East. 

I visited in China, Japan, and Indochina. 

Senator Lona. It seems to me, if we are going to attempt to punish 
the Chinese for their ye ere with the least possible losses to our- 
selves, one of the most effective ways to punish Red China would be to 
carry fire bombs into their cities, simply ignite their cities and burn 
them, many of them down. 

That would not entail a great loss of American lives to do, would it? 

General Corains. No, sir; but it certainly would entail the loss of 
lives of many Chinamen; and in my judgment, I think that com- 
munism in China is operating just like communism is operating every- 
where else in the world—a small number of people are dominating the 
actions that the Government takes. 

From what little I do know of China, I am confident that the aver- 
age peasant in China out in the hills probably doesn’t even know that 
there is a war going on in the first place or what it is all about, and for 
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us to simply go in and bomb Chinese cities—of course nobody has pro- 
posed that that I know of, certainly General MacArthur did not pro- 
pose it—would be I think a dreadful mistake. 

Senator Lone. Now the propaganda of the Chinese Communist 
government has stated not one time but many times that we have in- 
vaded Formosa. Do you think that the average Chinese has been sold 
the idea that we are-the aggressor in nersting Formosa and taking 
Chinese territory under American domination ? 

General Cotirns. I haven’t any idea, Senator, really. It is very 
difficult to say how many Chinamen ever heard that broadcast, for 
example. I really don’t know what effect that has had. 

Senator Lone. But it is your feeling that to undertake to directly 
punish the Chinese by bombing within China would tend to unify them 
and to commit their government to a acer that they were going to 
fight an all-out war within the United States, whatever the cost ? 

General Cottrns. I firmly believe that. I firmly believe that, and 
the trouble is when you bomb, when you start bombing, to make it 
effective you wouldn’t only have to bomb the airfields where there are 
planes, but you would have to bomb the storage houses, warehouses, 
and things of that sort, which are right in these towns. They are not 
miles away from a town. 

No matter how accurate our bombing is, there is just no escaping 
the fact that you are going to get a lot of overs and shorts that are 
going to land right in these towns, and it is the bombing of the bases 
and supplies, if you do that up front then they move them farther 
back to the rear, and it once again becomes a matter of degree of how 
much punishment you are going to give to their lines of communication. 

The lines actually run on up through Harbin and up into eastern 
Siberia. We know that a lot of this equipment is coming through 
Vladivostok, no doubt about it. 

Now where do youstop? Once you embark on the business of bomb- 
ing the other man is going to move away from you. Well, he just 
moves a little deeper and then you get deeper, and the first thing you 
know, you are involved in the bombing of cities and all sorts of things, 
aside from the bombing of strictly military installations such as air 
fields. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Lone. So at the present time it is a limited war not just 
on our side but on the other side as well. 

General Cotiins. Definitely the case. 


INDOCTRINATION OF PRISONERS 


Senator Lone. I read a recent account to the effect that the Chinese 
are conducting indoctrination schools with American prisoners and 
sending them back to apparently inform our people of what the Chi- 
nese objectives are. Has any of that come to your knowledge? 

General Coturns. It has not come to my personal knowledge; no, 
sir. 

Senator Lone. I read an account that the prisoners being sent back 
after having been so indoctrinated, are more or less told that these 
Chinese are all volunteers who feel that they are volunteering in 
Korea in order to defend their homes in China. Has any such propa- 
ganda as that come to your attention ? 
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General Cotirns. Yes; we have had some reports of it. I per- 
sonally have not interrogated any of these men that have been re- 
turned. I have seen the accounts in the press, I have seen some sum- 
maries of it. Of course that is a Communist technique. 


NO RED CHINESE VOLUNTEERS 


Senator Lone. Do you have any way of judging whether or not in 
your opinion these Chinese fighting in Korea have in any degree 
actually volunteered to enter Korea to fight ? 

General Cotzins. Oh, no, sir; but that is sheer fiction. 

Senator Lone. You think it is ridiculous? 

General Cotiins. Utterly ridiculous because we have captured 
prisoners from various divisions, corps, and armies and so on that 
make it utterly unmistakable that this thing is an all-out, maybe not 
all-out, but a full-scale invasion of North Korea by Chinese organized 
forces under organized control. There is no doubt adout it. 

Senator Lone. They are actually being directed from Peiping 
rather than being directed by the North Korean authorities ? 

General Cotiins. I don’t know exactly the point of direction, but 
they are certainly not being directed by the North Koreans, I can 
assure you. 

Senator Lona. In other words, there is no doubt in your mind that 
this is not a volunteer, mass-volunteer action, masses of troops vol- 
unteering ! 

General Cotuins. No doubt whatever. 

Senator Lone. The volunteering is being done by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Senator Lona. Are we meeting your objectives insofar as keeping 
up with the standards for arming this Nation? Are we meeting your 
schedule, your timetable? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; I would say “Yes.” However, from my 
point of view we still need a firm manpower program such as that 
which the Senate has passed in the UMT bill. I personally think 
that that is the one missing link now in our basic sila. I think we 
have got an excellent program of training. 

I think that the Congress has been very generous in its appropri- 
ation of funds for the modernization of our equipment, for the cre- 
ation of stand-by plants for the production of equipment. 

The one thing that we lack is a comparable stand-by for the produc- 
tion of trained manpower, and if it is logical to do it with respect to 
equipment, it is equally logical to do it with respect to men, in my 
judgment. 

Senator Lone. One of our greatest difficulties in meeting your time- 
table for the defense of this Nation is the actual hold-up in Congress 
on the manpower bill, I take it. 

General Cotiins. No; that is not quite accurate. We have all of 
the men right now that we need, Senator, but the point is that nobody 
knows how long this period of tension in the world is going to last. 
I am going to eat up a little bit of your time, I am afraid, to answer 
that, but I think it is rather important that it be answered, 
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Senator Lone. Go ahead. 

General Cotiins. I covered the point in my statement before the 
House Armed Services Committee recently that when this fracas 
broke out in Korea, we had to send over at once additional troops from 
the United States, and since the Army was way under strength, we 
had to clean out the Regular forces here at home in order to get enough 
trained men, try to get enough trained men, to bring General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces up to strength. 

We didn’t have them. That is, we skinned down the Regular Army 
to the bone, except for the Eighty-second Airborne Division. I just 
couldn’t touch that division. We had to have some kind of a mbiile 
reserve ready to fight. 

Senator Lona. If you had taken that away, there would have been 
practically nothing left to defend the United States; is that right? 

General Cotitns. Not immediately ready—not immediately ready. 
General MacArthur was still calling—properly calling—for additional 
trained men. We had to go to our Organized Reserves, and we had 
to go to the individual reservists. 

Now, our records were such that we couldn’t tell for certain whether 
John Jones living on one side of the street had been married and had 
three kids and Bill Smith on the other side only had one kid, or that 
one had been outside the country during the war 2 years and the other 
had never left the United States. 

So in consequence, in order to meet the insistent demand—and the 
right demand—from General MacArthur, we had to call people up in 
accordance with the military occupation specialties; aad, of course, 
there were many inequities created thereby. 

There was no alternative except not to give General MacArthur even 
the bare minimum of trained men that he needed. 

Now, it is only now that we are getting in shape to correct that sit- 
uation. Had we had a proper manpower plan, a UMT bill, which 
we have been advocating for years, if we had some form of that oper- 
ative, not just for a year, but for 5 or 6 years prior to the outbreak of 
the fracas in Korea, then we could have called a bunch of youngsters, 
who hadn’t become essential in industry, who had not created large 
families, and furthermore, who had not already fought in one war. 

I say that unless we get down to business and establish some logical 
system of doing that, then we are not making adequate preparations 
for all-out mobilization. 

Senator Lone. That is all I have at this time. 

Chairman Russeiu. Your time has expired. 

Senator Lone. May I close by simply expressing for the General 
the admiration of all of us Louisianans for him. He is our pride of 
the Armed Forces. 

Chairman Russetu. I should think any Senator should be per- 
mitted that 15 seconds. Senator Fulbright. 

_ Senator Witey. Do you need a few more praises, General? I will 
join. 

General Cotiins. You are very kind, sir. 


RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF TROOP DISPOSITION 


Senator Futsricut. General Collins, this morning, if I understood 
you correctly in answer to Senator Connally you indicated that you 
hesitated to criticize the tactics or strategy of General MacArthur. 
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I assume that you hesitate to do so. It seems quite natural that you 
would, and I am sure I would, out of deference for his long and 
illustrious career in the military service. 

I have sympathy for that position, as I stated yesterday. However, 
General, I think it is my duty to attempt to ignore personalities which 
are involved and get to the objective facts, if it is possible. 

I will just say this in order to make it perfectly plain that you don’t 
volunteer any criticisms in case such criticisms may be developed— 
I don’t know whether they will or not—but on the contrary, ining 
under oath, you have to answer questions to the best of your ability. 

General, I believe you stated to Senator Connally that you thought 
the disposition of troops in Korea was not a major issue in this inquiry, 
if I understood you correctly this morning. 

General Cortitns. Yes, sir. I think that is the case. 

Senater Futsricnt. Perhaps that is so; but, General, do you not 
agree that if General MacArthur, in fact, failed to respond to the 
warning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on November 29, and to the diree- 
tive of November 30, as promptly and effectively as he should, that 
that might have contributed to relieve him of his command ? 

General Cottrns. It might; but, frankly, Senator, so far as I am 
concerned—and I believe this is the view of the other Chiefs, although 
I cannot speak for them—the question as to whether or not General 
MacArthur -did or did not do things tactically or strategically that 
any one of us would do, had no part in leading to the concurrence in 
his removal. 

Senator Futsricur. Wait a minute. I missed it because of the 
coughing. 

General Cotuins. I say that any question with respect to his tactical 
handling of the treops or strategic handling had no part really, no 
real part, in our decision to concur in his relief or else a very small 
part in the backs of our minds; because to judge, say, 8,000 miles away 
whether or not you should have done a certain thing or should not have 
done it, I would be exceedingly loath to say it. . 

You made the point, Senator, that you were after getting the facts. 
Now, here, I believe, you are in the realm of judgment and not of 
facts. I do not think it can be proven conclusively one way or the 
other that General MacArthur should or should not have placed the 
Tenth Corps under the command of the Eighth Army; that is a matter 
of judgment. 

I do not think you can prove that factually one way or the other. 


MAC ARTHUR’S RESPONSE TO JCS DIRECTIVES 


Senator Futsrient. General, I don’t think I quite make myself 
clear. The more significant aspect is the response of General Mac- 
Arthur to the directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for the moment 
ignoring the merit of the disposition of the troops. 

Do you not think it is a very important matter whether or not a field 
commander has respect. for the directions or suggestions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; but I think that General MacArthur 
showed respect for the opinions and judgments of the Joint Chiefs. 
Whether or not he could have more promptly established a direct 
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command relationship between the Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps 
at that time or not is a matter of jolaneints and I certainly am not 
prepared to say that it could have been done. 

Subsequently, the fact of the matter is, that the Tenth Corps has 
operated under the command of the Eighth Army, and the Eighth 
Army has had full control across the entire peninsula, which en 
eral MacArthur said at that time would not be feasible; but the condi- 
tions were a bit different. 

Senator Fu.tsrient. That is the other aspect—— 

Senator Wier. Let him finish. 

Chairman Russeii. Let him answer the question. 

General Cottans. The conditions are different now from what they 
were then; and once again it is a matter of judgment as to whether 
or not the Tenth Corps could have been placed under the command 
of the Eighth Army when it was operating to the north. 


JCS DEFERENCE SHOWN MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Futerieut. If I understood General Bradley correctly 
yesterday, in substance, he stated that the Joint Chiefs had handled 
General MacArthur with more deference than they would have shown 
to any other theater commander. Do you think that is true? 

General Coturns. Probably so, but I don’t think it had any vital 
effect on the conduct of the operations, sir. 

Senator Fursrient. I had developed these questions with the 
thought, that perhaps the difficulty of coordinating the conduct of this 
operation with the Joint Chiefs was one of the things that entered 
into the decision in which the Joint Chiefs participated to relieve 
General MacArthur. Maybe I am wrong. Do you think that that 
had nothing to do with it? 

General Cotiins. It had no—I don’t think it had anything specifi- 
cally to do with it, Senator. I have given an example of the fact 
that General MacArthur did tend to broaden and constantly reach out 
in whatever leeway we did give him in the handling of his units. 

Now, that may be a natural tendency on the part of any field com- 
mander. We did feel that it was necessary to call General Mac- 
Arthur’s attention twice to the proposition of the disposition of non- 
Korean troops close to the frontier. 

Senator Futsrient. In other words, General, if there had grown 
up the feeling, as a result of several such instances of reluctance to 
accept advice, if that is correct, and if General MacArthur might 
stretch the meaning of the directives, it could have well contributed to 
the decision reached in April to relieve him of the command, could it 
not ? 

General Coxturns. Yes, sir; it might have resulted in the initiation 
of such action by the Joint Chiefs, possibly. I don’t say now that 
we had that in mind. I say if it had continued, why, it might have 
come to a head. 


NOVEMBER 29 SUGGESTION 


Senator Futsrieut. General, in answer to a question of Senator Con- 
nally, I believe you this morning said that in the beginning, and I 
believe you were careful to say in the beginning, the disposition of 
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troops was justified. What was the significance of the November 29 
suggestion ? 

General Cotiins. Well, the point was that we were concerned that 
the Tenth Corps was advancing up to the northeast; that it was ad- 
vancing up to the north central front, and advancing to the west, three 
different directions separated by a considerable distance from the 
bulk of the Eighth Army; and that there was nothing in the gap 
between the left flank of the Tenth Corps and the right flank of the 
Eighth Army; and we were concerned shout that situation, and we, I 
think, called it to General MacArthur’s attention. 

Senator Futsrient. Yes, I understand that. What I was trying to 
get at, I thought I understood you this morning to say to Senator 
Connally that in the beginning this disposition was justified. When 
were you referring to? When was the beginning? Was that some 
time prior to this time? 

General Coriins. The point that I was endeavoring to make, Sena- 
tor, was that the placing of the Tenth Corps under the control—the 
retention of it under General MacArthur’s headquarters rather than 
placing it under the Eighth Army in the initial phases, until the am- 
phibious operation was over 

Senator Futsricur. Oh! 

General Cottins (continuing). In my opinion was the proper thing 
todo. I mean there is just no question about it. 

Senator Furericur. I think I understand now. I did not get 
it straight. But the point is in the beginning and during the opera- 
tion it had to be that way. However, after they had been established 
on land, and so on, then was the time when you thought they should 
be coordinated under one command. Is that correct? 

General Cotiins. That is my judgment. 





LEEWAY GIVEN TO THEATER COMMANDERS 


Senator Fursricnt. So that it is fair to say that although you 
thought it justified in the beginning, that certainly by November 29 
you did not approve of the continued division of commands? 

General Cortiins. Well, I would say that I, as an individual, would 
have done it differently; but as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we did not 
direct that General MacArthur combine the two, under one command. 

We could have done it. 

Senator Futsrienr. Did you suggest that he do it ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; but we had the right, it would have been 
within our province to have directed him to do it. 

Senator Futsrient. I understand. 

General Cotiins. We did not do so. 

Senator Fursricut. Well, I thought perhaps the reason you didn’t 
was because of the reason that General Bradley gave, and as the 
papers, I know, quoted him, out of deference for the man. 

General Cotnins. No, it was not just deference, Senator, by any 
manner of means; but we are 8,000 miles away, and it has been our 
basic policy, and I think it is eminently sound, that as a general prop- 
osition the theater commander ought to have broad leeway in the 
management of his troops in the field. 

1. for one, would be very loath to direct that General MacArthur 
do it. 
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Senator Fursrient. General, I don’t want to press this matter, 
but after all, I assume that you Army officers have a spark of human 
nature left in you, just as politicians do. And we know some things 
are natural. Just as an illustration, I certainly defer a great deal 
to the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. I don’t think 
it is a bad thing to admit that, and I think it is true from what Gen- 
eral Bradley said, and what I know of other people who have referred 
to General MacArthur, that there is a man with much longer service 
than any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Senator Fursrientr. I expect, twice as much as you have had, 
almost. He is much older, and one of the most eloquent men the 
world has ever seen. 

I can easily understand how one would be a little bit loath to treat 
him quite like you would treat the ordinary theater commander. 

I think it is just as plain as the nose on my face that that would 
lappen 

General Cottins. I can tell you, so far as I am concerned—— 

Senator Futsrient. I don’t think this is a reflection on you. 

General Cotxrns. I am not taking a defensive attitude on this at 
all, Senator. 

When the day arrived that I felt we should have ordered him to 
have done it, I would propose that we order him to do it, just as I 
supported his relief. 

Senator Futsrieut. Why did you support his relief? 

General Cottins. I already covered that, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. Have you? 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. Y 

Senator Futsricur. And would you say that this sort of thing has 
nothing to do with it? 

General Cottins. I would say that the cumulative effect of the sev- 
eral different incidents where General MacArthur failed to clear his 
statements, this incident of his taking an action contrary to the basic 
policy, without first having consulted with us, the cumulative effect 
of that, plus the fact that it was quite patent that he was not in accord 
with the basic policies, led me to feel that the time had arrived when 
the President, our Commander in Chief, was entitled to have a man 
in the field, in command of his forces there, who was more responsive 
to the wishes of the authorities here in Washington. 

Senator Fursrieut. Well, as a general proposition, would you 
say that General MacArthur was as amenable to suggestions from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as your other theater commander, just to use an 
illustration, General Van Fleet, in his operation in Greece ? 

General Cotir1ns. No, sir; he was not. 

Senator Futsricntr. That is really the only point I am trying to 
make. I don’t want to emphasize it, but it seems inevitable to me 
that that enters into a decision after a period of an accumulation of 
instances of that kind. That is about the point I was attempting to 
make. 

Just from the short observation that of this committee, had of the 
general, we were all struck by the very persuasive nature of his elo- 

uence. 
? I think it might be very difficult to resist. 
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General Cott1ns. One of the most persuasive men I ever met. 

Senator Fu.srieut. His powers of persuasion. 

Now, what I am trying to consider here, and I think it is pertinent 
and I don’t think it is an unimportant incident, is whether or not his 
judgment in this specific instance out of which grew the greatest, most 
disastrous period of the whole campaign, is whether or not his judg- 
ment was as good, or as great as his eloquence. 


THEATER COMPARED TO BROADER VIEWPOINT 


Now, from what I gathered yesterday from General Bradley’s testi- 
mony, the Joint Chiefs themselves, did not agree with his views about 
the tactics as of that particular time, but that you were loath to order 
him to change them. 

Now, I think it is a reasonable conclusion that even General Mac- 
Arthur can, on occasion, make a mistake. 

Now, the point under issue in this whole inquiry is whether or not 
he is correct, or whether everybody else is wrong, or not, because—— 

General Cortins. I think General MacArthur already made the 
point that he was looking at the thing from the theater commander’s 
standpoint, while we were looking at it from the broader stand- 

oint—— 
7 Senator Futsrient. And is that the standpoint from which you 
are supposed to be looking at the question ¢ 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. And is it the standpoint from which we are 
supposed to be looking at it? 

eneral Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. And is it the standpoint that the Nation is 
supposed to be looking at it? 

General Cotiins. Right. 

Senator Futpricut. So that is the real point at issue. 

Now, I think how his judgment stacked up against yours in the 
past is pertinent to the question of whether or not he is right at this 
time, and you are wrong. If I understand you correctly, you and 
the other Joint Chiefs are not in agreement with him as to the proper 
policy for the welfare of this country, as of now, is that correct? 

General Coruins. In the conduct of this operation in Korea ? 

Senator Fwrsrient. That is right. 

General Coniins. That is correct, that is, on several points. 

Senator Futzricut. Some very important points. 

General Cottrns.: Yes, sir. 

Senator Futprigut. The ones you already discussed a moment ago. 

General Cotuins. That is right. 


AREA OF DISAGREEMENT 


Senator Futsrient. Now, General, isn’t it quite possible that there 
is an area of disagreement between a superior and a subordinate 
authority which is less than outright insubordination, but is still quite 
intolerable from the point of view of efficient and effective cooperation 
in a campaign ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; there is, and that is, I think, a very fair 
picture of the situation which finally developed, in my judgment. 
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Senator Futsricur. That is what it seemed tome. There is no out- 
right insubordination. 

General Cotirins. No, sir. 

Senator Futericur. But wasn’t there that area in which the re- 
sponse to suggestions was so difficult, and so, we will say, sort of 
always a little bit of a resistance, that you felt you had to make the 
change ? 

Tenenal Coins. I felt that the President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, was entitled to have in command a military 
man, as commander of the military force there, who was more in 
accord with the basic philosophy under which we were operating. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Fulbright, your time has expired. 

Senator Tobey ¢ 


= 0 response.) 
hairman Russeii. Senator Sparkman. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL SECURITY AS AFFECTED BY MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Sparkman. General Collins, a while ago, in response to a 
question by Senator Cain, you said something about these messages. 
being formulated after the President made his decision to remove or 
relieve or recall General MacArthur. 

Was that likewise after the Joint Chiefs of Staff had given their 
advice to the President as to the military advisability of his recall? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; it was. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, were you simply referring to 
the preparation of the papers, the orders recalling him ¢ 

General Cottins. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMANn. Now, along the line that Senator Fulbright 
was asking you a few minutes ago, let me ask you: Was your deci- 
sion, as a Chief of Staff of the Army, and as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, arrived at independently ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. That is, your decision that it would be mili- 
tarily advisable to recall General MacArthur. 

General Cotirs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. There certainly was no suggestion of any in- 
fluence or pressure from anybody. Were you functioning in your in- 
dependent position as Chief of Staff of the Army ? 

General Cottrns. Not as an independent mission, but as one of the 
Chiefs of Staff, that is, as a body, we together, as a body 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. 

General Corts. Are legally set up as military advisers to the 
President, and we were functioning in that capacity. 

Senator Sparkman. But I was speaking only of you reaching your 
own decision. 5 

General Comins. We were not pressured by anybody, Senator 
Sparkman, to arrive at that decision. 

Senator Sparkman. And I believe you answered in response to 
somebody’s question that more than that, if you had it to do over, 
would you do it again exactly as you did? 

General Cotuus. I would; yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. In your opinion was the national security of 
the United States served by the recall of General MacArthur? 
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General Conus. Yes, sir; I believe it was; my reason for that being 
the same answer that I gave in my last answer to Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Fulbright. 

General Cotiins. Senator Fulbright rather. 


REINFORCEMENTS SENT MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Sparkman. General Collins, you may have answered this. 
If so, I don’t ask you to repeat it. 

Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff make every effort to supply General 
MacArthur with reinforcements that he needed as he asked for them? 

General Couns. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Sparkman. Did you do it as completely as you could within 
the resources you had available? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; and General MacArthur has so stated, 
recognized the fact that we did. 

Senator SparkMan. Well, I was just thinking of his statement in 
his speech to the joint session of Congress when he said that he cried 
for reinforcements and they were not forthcoming, or something to 
= ek. Did you supply them insofar as our resources would 
allow ? 

General Comins. Yes, sir; and General MacArthur stated that he 
got— ? 

Senator Sparkman. All that he asked for? 

General Coitins. No; not all that he asked for, but that he was 
given more support than any field commander that he knew of in 
ae or words to that effect. I don’t remember the exact phrasing 
of that. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe he said something like this: That no 
field commander ever had better support than he did. 

General Cottins. Something to that effect. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Senator SParKMAN. It was put in some such language as that. And 
is it true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff further tried to increase our 
available resources by recommending additional legislation and ap- 
propriations ? 

General Corns. Yes, sir; and we got an extension of selective 
service, you will recall. 

My recollection of that was that it was finally passed on the 27th of 
June, if I recall rightly. The House and Senate conferees met on the 
two bills, the extension of selective service which did not include an 
outright use of selective service. 

Senator Sparkman. It gave the President the right to call it into 
effect, did it not? 

General Cotiins. All it required originally was registration, but as 
soon as the attack took place in Korea and before final action had been 
taken on the bills, the conferees got together and did put some teeth 
into the Selective Service Act which made us, made it feasible then 
for us to call up men, don’t you see, so we did get that support out of 
the Congress, and similarly when we went up for an increase in the 
Armed Forces both numerically and with respect to procurement, 
a Congress again took action, appropriate action, but it just simply 
takes time. 
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As I indicated earlier this morning, if you don’t have the trained 
men and the trained divisions, it takes time to create them. You 
just cannot do that overnight. 

Any idea of a million men springing to arms and being ready to 
fight is just nonsense. It doesn’t happen that way. 

Senator Sparkman. As a matter of fact, we are still working on 
parts of that legislation, are we not? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Would you say that the manpower bill is an 
integral part of that program ? 

General Coriins. It is a vital part of it, Senator, as I indicated 
earlier in my testimony. : 

Senator SparkMaNn. In your opinion is the universal military train- 
ing program which is a part of that bill, likewise a vital part? 

General Coxurns. Yes, sir. It is an integral part of the system 
~~ that we certainly ought to make effective as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Senator Sparkman. General Collins, I don’t know whether you 
care to answer this question or not, but I saw something in a news- 
paper saying that General MacArthur’s statement back to Congress- 
man Martin regarding the possible use of Nationalist Chinese troops 
was construed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as undercutting the uni- 
versal military training program. Was that discusse@ or considered 
’ by the Joint Chiefs? 

General Cortins. No, sir; I saw no such statement and I know 
nothing about it. 

Senator SparKMAN. I saw something like that in some paper and 
I just wondered if that had any part in it. 

General Coxttrys. I did not see the statement, Senator, and I don’t 
recall ever having had w& discussion along that line with the Chiefs. 


JCS POSITION AS SET BY LAW 


Senator SparkMAN. Now General Collins, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under the law are the military advisers for the United States Gov- 
ernment, are they not? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, to the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the National Security Council, I think. 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes; but it is the responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prepare our military program. 

General Cotxins. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And with reference to the Korean campaign, 
war in Korea, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did prepare and review and 
continue to supplement that program, is that correct ? 

General Coins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And was it your feeling as Chief of Staff of 
one of the three branches of the armed services that General Mac- 
Arthur’s general conduct of the campaign was not in tune or in ac- 
cord with the plan which was set up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cotirns. I wouldn’t give a categorical answer “Yes” to 
that, Senator. I would say that cumulatively it became apparent as 
the thing progressed that General MacArthur was having more and 
more difficulty adjusting himself to fighting a war under one concept 
when he believed that he ought to be fighting it under another concept, 
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and that that was the point which was arrived at when from the Presi- 
dent’s point of view he had to have another field commander, and 
we agreed with him. 

Senator Sparkman, That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Gen- 
eral Collins. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Gillette. 


JCS DIRECTIVES AFTER CHINESE INTERVENTION 


Senator Guerre. Mr. Chairman and General Collins, I am going 
to ask you. a question, General Collins, that I propounded to both 
dineesl Marshall and General Bradley, quoting in part from the 
address of General MacArthur to the joint session of Congress, in 
which he referred to the situation after the Chinese intervention, and 
I quote: 

This created a new war and an entirely new situation, a situation not con- 
templated when our forces were committed against the North Korean invaders, 
a situation which called for new decisions in the diplomatic sphere to permit 
the realistic adjustment of military strategy * * * a drastic revision of 
strategic planning if our political arm was to defeat this new enemy as we had 
defeated the old. I had constantly called for the new political decisions essential 
te a solution. They have not been forthcoming. 

Will you comment on that? 

General Contins. Well, so far as General MacArthur was con- 
cerned, as a field commander, what he needed was a directive from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was constantly operating under directives 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff which were modified after the Chinese 
attack. He was given clear-cut instructions as to what he could and , 


should not do, an upon the strength of the Communist forces 


and whether or not the Soviet intervened as well as the Chinese did. 
In other words, he was given additional instructions following the 
attack of the Chinese Communists. . 

Senator Gruterre. By the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cotiins. That is right, and we were the people that were 
responsible to give him those instructions. 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 


Senator Giutetre. Well, now that brings me to my second question. 
T have been seeking an answer to it. 

The United Nations Security Council passed three resolutions. The 
one on June 27 was predicated on the fact that a request for with- 
drawal of the North Korean troops from the invasion had not been 
complied with. Then they recommended that the members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area. 

Then, on July 7, 1950, they passed, the Security Council passed, 
the third resolution in which they noted the continuance of the inva- 
sion and recommended that all members providing military forces 
and other assistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolu- 
tions make such forces and other assistance available to a unified 
command under the United States, and requested the United States 
to provide the Security Council with reports, as appropriate, on the 
course of action taken under the unified command. 
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Do you know of any other subsequent resolution or order that 
emanated from the Security Council of the United Nations relative 
‘to the Korean episode? : ; 

General Cotiins. No, sir; not until this recent action of tightening 
the embargo. 

Senator Giuterre. Yes. 

General Cotxrns. I do not recall am other. 

Senator Grtterre. I may say that I checked during the luncheon 
hour with the State Department, and they informed me that there has 
been no further action. ; 

Then, may I ask you, General, under what auspices or what objec- 
tives were you proceeding other than that third resolution in the action 
that you have taken since that date in Korea? 

General Cottrns. We were proceeding on the basis of endeavoring 
to punish the Chinese Communists and North Korean aggressors as 
much as could be done without risking too greatly the security of 
the command there and the security of Japan, where our people were 
based and where we had an obligation to ourselves, aside from any 
possible obligation to the Japanese. Purely from our own point of 
view we had an obligation to secure that base. 

So with the approval of the President, we modified the original 
instructions that were issued to General MacArthur so as to give 
him, put some checks on him, as to how far he could go in the face of 
this new threat. 

Senator Gizetre. In accordance with the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion, reports have been made regularly to them—— 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruterre. Of action that has been taken. 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. Have you received from them any instruction 
or modification or directive in any way ! 

General Cotir1ns. No, sir. 

Senator Giiterre. Has such action as you have taken in modifying 
your strategy or modifying your objective been taken on your own 
responsibility ? 

neral Cotuins. Yes, sir; and the responsibility of the President, 
of course, who has the ultimate responsibility. 

Senator Giiterre. The President of the United States? 

General Coiuins. Yes, sir. 


UNITED STATES FOR UN 


Senator Guerre. Now I will ask you this. I refer again to these 
oft-repeated suggestions of General MacArthur’s, the imposition of a 
naval blockade against the China coast, removal of restrictions on air 
reconnaissance of China’s coastal areas and Manchuria, and removal 
of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of China on Formosa with 
logistical support to contribute to their effective operation against 
the Chinese mainland. Is it the concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that they could put those into effect if they desired to do so without 
receiving a directive from the Security Council of the United Nations? 

General Cor1ins. I would say that would be doubtful, Senator, 
because if we were to do that without the concurrence of these other 
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wers, then, as I indicated this morning, in my judgment, that would 
e almost wholly a unilateral action. 

I would say that the American forces or the American commander 
acting for the United Nations—there is a legal point there—but I 
would doubt that he could do that under the original instructions from 
the United Nations, although the United Nations, I think, had given 
the President fairly broad powers to act for the United Nations. 

Senator Gitterre. Under what directive was that contained ? 

General Cotirns. One of thes resolutions, I think it is the third one, 
where the United States was designated essentially as what we would 
call the executive agent for the United Nations in military parlance. 

Senator Grutetre. The phrase was used by General Bradley, that it 
was his conception that you were acting as executive agents for the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

At Secretary Acheson’s news conference on June 28, the day follow- 

ing the passage of that third resolution, he stated that the actions of 
' the United States had all been taken in support of the United Nations— 
and I quote him directly : 

After June 25, all action in Korea has been under the aegis of the United 
Nations, 

You think that still pertains? 

General Cotuis. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, even with the approval 
of the President, would not feel justified in changing the main objec- 
tive, the main purpose of the campaign that is being waged there, 
without the approval of the Security Council of the United Nations; 
that true? 

General Coturns. Frankly, Senator, I am not a sufficient lawyer to 
decide that point but I would certainly say that as a matter of sheer 
policy, it would be inadvisable for us to do it without the concurrence 
of the principal allies that are associated with us in Korea. 

That is my understanding of the reason, for example, that when the 
Joint Chiefs did recommend hot pursuit, our State Department con- 
sulted the other members, and they would not go along with it, and 
so we didn’t do it. 

Senator Gitiertre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


HOT PURSUIT NEGOTIATIONS 


Chairman Rvussetz. General Collins, those negotiations with re- 
spect to the hot pursuit were not handled by the Department of De- 
fense, were they ! 

General Cotitins. Not that I know of, I don’t believe they were. 

Chairman Russet. Do you know whether they were handled by 
the State Department through the regularly accredited representatives 
of those governments here in Washington or through the representa- 
tives to the United Nations? 

General Cottins. I do not know, sir. I am just not in a position 
to give you an answer to that. 

hairman Rvsseix. Do you know of any other one of the proposals 
other than the hot pursuit proposed by General MacArthur as a way 
of waging war in Rett that have been in effect vetoed by the other 
countries who have troops in Korea? 
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General Coutts. No, sir; I don’t personally know of any other 
specific item. 

Chairman Russeit. Do you know as to whether or not they have 
ever been consulted on the advisability of bombing in Manchuria? 

General Cottrins. I believe that they were consulted on that, Sen- 
ator, but frankly and honestly, I do not know the details of it. 

Chairman Russeti. What I want to get at was whether it was a 
military decision made by the Joint Chiefs purely on a military basis 
or whether there were political implications due to representations 
made by the allied nations who are associated with us in the Korean 
campaign. 

General Cottins. The Joint Chiefs of Staff never did recommend 
bombing north of the Manchurian frontier, to my recollection. 

Chairman Russe... Nor a naval blockade? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. How about the employment of Chinese Nation- 
alist troops in Korea? ; 

General Cotiins. No, sir; we did not favor that. 

Chairman Russetz. Why not? 

General Cottins. Well, we felt for the very reasons General Mac- 
Arthur had originally given, that those troops were not fully equipped, 
not fully trained. 


MAC ARTHUR’S FIRST RECOMMENDATION TO BOMB MANCHURIA 


Chairman Russeit. Did General MacArthur ever recommend that 
he be permitted to bomb in Manchuria prior to the time that the Chi- 
nese Communists struck our armies in force in North Korea? 

General Coturns. I will just check with Colonel Gilchrist to see. 
He was going to look this up for me today. 

Colonel Gilchrist, who has aided me in running down various ques- 
tions that have arisen, tells me that the first note that he has been 
able to dig up so far is on the 7th of November, and General Mac- 
Arthur requested instructions for dealing with this new threat. 

That is, the Chinese intervention. 

Chairman Russetu. Did he specifically request the authority to 
bomb or did he merely ask for a directive of the Joint Chiefs? 

_ General Coxxins. At that time he did not specifically request author- 
ity to bomb. Colonel Gilchrist tells me that is correct. 

Colonel GixcurisT. It is a matter of phraseology, sir. 

Chairman Russgxii. I asked General MacArthur the question two 
or three times and I never did get it perfectly clear in my mind as to 
whether or not any specific request was made for bombing prior to 
the time the Chinese Communists struck us in force in North Korea. 

General Cottins. I am quite certain that he did not ask for any 
authority specifically prior to that time. 


IMPLEMENTING FOX REPORT 


Chairman Russeix. What progress is being made, General Collins, 
in implementing the Fox report? Incidentally, I don’t know what 
is in that report, but I know it has to do with the reequipping and 
training of Chinese Nationalist troops. 

General Cottins. We have the mission now in Formosa headed by 
General Church, and we have already supplied a certain amount of 
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equipment that was recommended by the survey team headed by 
General Fox. 

It is my understanding that in the MDAP program we have re- 
_quested funds to complete the recommendations of the Fox survey 


roup. 

" Colonel Gilchrist tells me we have already furnished approximately 
70 percent—rather, the request we have included in the MDAP 
program through 1952 will provide approximately 70 percent of the 
equipment as recommended by the Fox survey group. 


RECOMMENDING AN ULTIMATUM 


Chairman Rvusseiu. I have been very much concerned about this, 
because I think it is very material, and I therefore take my time to read 
two questions and answers of General MacArthur's. 

This was my question : 

Well, now, going back to the concentration on the other side of the Yalu— 
of course, you would not have advised that they be bombed until they had dis- 
closed their hand, that they were coming into the war and thereby precipitate 
a contest between Red China and ourselves, would you, General? 

General MAcARTHUR. Senator, you asked me what I would do; I will tell you. 

I said, “Yes, sir.” 

General MacArtHuUuR. When that formation of troops, that extraordinary group- 
ment of troops—those are the troops that threatened Formosa. When they were 
withdrawn up there, I would have warned China that if she intervened, we would 
have regarded it as war and we would have bombed her and taken every possible 
step to prevent it. That is what I would have done, and it seems to me that is 
what common sense would have dictated should have been done. 

Did General MacArthur ever make a recommendation to the Joint 
Chiefs that an ultimatum would be issued the Chinese as to the use 
of these troops who assembled there across the Yalu River? 

General CotitIns. Not that I recall, sir; not as such, sir. 

On the 7th of November he did call attention of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to the fact that there was a concentration up there, and he 
stated that if—I have to look up the notes in that in our text here— 
he stated that if the restrictions placed on the operations of his com- 
mand were not relaxed that this might become a very serious threat, or 
words to that effect. He stated that the present restrictions imposed 
on his area of operations provided a complete sanctuary for hostile 
air, upon their crossing the Manchurian-North Korean border. Now, 
that was air. 

He further stated that unless corrective measures were promptly 
taken this factor could assume decisive proportions. Later he made 
a statement with respect to the ground troops. 

Senator Wirey. In the same communique? 

General Coxurns. No, sir; not in the same communicaton. He 
limited his first statement, as I recall it, to the possibility of air. 


BOMBING SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Chairman RussEtx. General, I do not want to take your time and 
the time of the committee in looking it up, but I have pursued this 
same line of questioning with every witness here and I never have 
been able to get clearly in my mind just when General MacArthur 
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made the first request to bomb the Chinese concentrations across the 
Yalu River. 

General Cotiins. We will have to run that down for you Senator, 
because I don’t have it at my fingertips. 

Chairman Russeuu. I asked him, and he said he did not recall; 
and I asked Secretary Marshall, and he did not know about it. 

General Cotiins. We will definitely go after it, and I will give 
you a report. 

Chairman Russgxu. I think that is a rather important item. 

Now, you stated during your testimony that you thought a con- 
siderable amount of this equipment being furnished the Chinese 
Reds by the Soviet was brought down and came in through 
Vladivostok ? 

General Coxttrns. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. That comes through the Soviet-North Korean 
boundary rather than through the Manchurian-Korean boundary ? 

General Coutiins, That is correct. 

Chairman Russert. No amount of bombardment in Manchuria 
would cut off any part of that equipment ? 

General Cottins. No, sir; it would not. 

Chairman Russe.u. If we undertook to cut that off by bombing 
within Siberia or Vladivostok, is there any question in your mind that 
we would immediately be in world war ITI? 

General Cotiins. I think it would certainly be most likely. 


PULLER’S REMARKS ON KOREAN CAMPAIGN 


Chairman Russeixu. Diverting for just a moment in the remaining 
time I have, I see where Marine Corps General Puller has come back 
from Korea, and I read about him during the fighting there, and he 
is quoted as saying that he believes the value of tactical air power has 
been vastly overrated. Do you want to comment on that, General ? 
A great many people seem to have that opinion. 

General Cotiins. Well, I don’t know just what General Puller was 
driving at there. I happen to be a very firm believer in tactical air. I 
had it, and I got wonderful support from our Air Force in Europe 
all the way from Normandy to the Elbe. 

I got excellent support on Guadalcanal from Navy fliers. Marine 
filiers, and then Army fliers; all of them did a crackerjack job; and 
it was of material aid to us. 

I do think that it is true that our troops, perhaps in the early 
phases of the operation particularly, got to relying on air when 
they could have used artillery, and that is one of the things that I 
personally took up with General Ridgway, and the improvement in 
that was one of the things that I called to the attention of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee when I came back once before. 

You will recall that I had told you that I personally checked on that 
and that I was confident that if the Chinese made an attack, they 
were going to get slaughtered, and that has proven the case. 

We have actually broken up some of these attacks by artillery fire, 
and I happen to be a great believer in artillery fire too. As a dough- 
boy I will take anything I can get, and then some. 

Chairman Russext. He is quoted as saying that the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership is being underestimated. Do you think that that 
is true? 
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General Cotiins. I don’t believe so, not their leadership. 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, I have one more question. He is also 
quoted as saying in commenting on the training of troops, various 
phases of the preparedness program, “I want my troops to be able to 
march 20 miles, the last 5 at double time and then be ready to fight.” 

Do you think there have ever been any troops able to do that, 
General ? 

General Cotiiws. Oh, I think maybe there have been. 

Chairman Russety. The Jackson foot cavalry 

Senator Wiey. Have you forgotten the Civil War? ie - 

Chairman Russevxi. No; not from the standpoint of studying mili- 
tary tactics, and I might say that every general of whom I have any 
knowledge looks constantly to the campaigns of the Civil War, even 
with the new mechanized machinery of war, as a textbook. Even 
Rommel is supposed to have come here and studied those campaigns 
and put it to quite good use in North Africa. 

Senator Witry. You understand that was a facetious remark. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Connally. 

Chairman Connatuy. No questions. 

Chairman RusseLy. Senator Wiley. 


JCS REPLY TO NOVEMBER 7 INQUIRY 


Senator Winey. General, what was the reply after that message of 
November 7 in which MacArthur asked the Chiefs for instructions to 
deal with the new threat? What did you say to him? 

General Cotiins. Let me check now, Senator, a moment, if I might. 


I know that we sent him a definite directive. 

Senator Witry. Well, I would like the substance of it. Tempus 
fugit. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. This summarizes their reply to 
CINCFE on the same date: 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, in view of alarming situation which CINCFE had re- 
ported, authorized him to undertake the planned bombing in Korea near the 
frontier including target at Sinuiju, the Korean end of the Yalu bridges, pro- 
vided CINCFE at the time of the receipt of the message still considered such 
action be essential to the safety on his forces. He was not authorized, however, 
to bomb any dams or power plants on the Yalu River. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that because of the necessity for main- 
taining the optimum position with regard to the United Nations policies and 
directives and because it was vital to the national interests of the United 
States to localize the fighting in Korea, extreme care should be taken to avoid 
violation of the Manchurian territories and air space. Hostile action from 
Manchuria was to be reported promptly. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff further pointed out that it was essential that they 
be kept informed of important changes and requested that CINCFE submit the 
estimate which had been previously called for as soon as possible. 


We had called on him for an over-all estimate of the situation 
which had not yet been received, and when he sent us this message, 
we asked him if he wouldn’t expedite his estimate and send it in so 
we could better gauge what action should be taken. 

Senator Wier, Isn’t it a fair evaluation to say that you considered 
that it was a request to bomb wherever necessary and to limit the 
bombing to south of the Yalu? , 

General Coti1ns. Almost that, Senator Wiley, because I do think 
that the intimation there was that General MacArthur did wish to 
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extend the bombing into Manchuria, though he did not specifically 
state that. 


ASKING JCS CONCURRENCE IN MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Seantor Wirey. Now on May 16, the time that you got together this 
concurrence in writing, General Bradley was before us—— 

General Cotitns. That was not on May 16, Senator, as I indicated 
this morning. The exact time of that I do not know, but I know that 
it was not as late as May 16. 
aoraet Wier. Well, was the date the form was submitted to you 

ay 16% 

General Couirns. No, sir; it was much earlier than that, but un- 
fortunately I can’t tell you just when, but I do know it was definitely 
much earlier than that. 

Senator Wirey. Well, what I am getting at is that you only 
attended one meeting and that was on the 8th, as I recall it. 

General Cottins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Witey. And at that time the President decided that Mac- 
Arthur would go, and you in your own mind 

General Cotiins. No; he had not yet decided that, Seantor. It was 
not put up to us that he had decided that. My understanding of what 
General Bradley and General Marshall said was that the President 
had under consideration the relief of General MacArthur. We were 
not told that the President had decided to relieve General MacArthur, 
definitely not. 

Senator Witxry. When were you asked for your concurrence, Gen- 
eral ? 

General Coxtins. On the 8th, that is just as I indicated this morn- 
ing. It is you might say standing operating procedure in the military 
services that if a commander has a course of action under considera- 
tion, that he may well call upon his principal advisers for their judg- 
ment on it, and that is what the President did. 

We were told that the President had in mind the relief of General 
MacArthur, and we were asked for our judgment as to whether he 
should do it or not. We stated that we concurred with the proposal 
that he be relieved. 

Senator Wixy. Then was it some time after that that you were 
asked to reduce that to writing and this concurrence in writing came 
to you? : 

Genital Corus. I don’t know that we were ever asked to reduce 
that in writing. You would have to ask General Bradley that, but I 
don’t believe we were ever asked by anybody. 

It is my understanding that General Bradley formulated that in 
writing in order that he could be sure to be prepared to answer ques- 
tions from you as to what the reasons were as given by the Chiefs of 
Staff for concurring in General MacArthur’s relief. That is my 
understanding. 

I don’t believe that he was asked by anybody to put it in writing, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Wier. Well, when was it submitted to you? That is the 
point in which I understood some initialed it, and you did not. 

General Cotuins. Frankly again, Senator, unfortunately I didn’t 
make a note of it at the time and I do not recall when it was sent to us. 
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CHANGES IN FAR EAST COMMAND 


Senator Witzy. Why did General Weyland replace General Strate- 
meyer in the Far East? 

General Cotzins. My understanding, General Stratemeyer had a 
very severe heart attack, and I checked on it recently. Of course he 
is not under my command, but General Stratemeyer had a very serious 
heart attack and somebody had to take his place. 

Senator Wixry. Are the changes in general in the Far East now 
taking place due to their difference with the General Staff or the 
courageous comments on the inhibitions under which they are forced 
to carry on their operations in Korea ? 

General Cotuins. To my best knowledge and belief—although, Sen- 
ator, this is not in my field actually—their statements and actions had 
nothing whatsoever to do with their relief. General Stratemeyer 
actually had a heart attack—and is very seriously ill. 

Senator Witry. This question that I am asking now does not what- 
soever reflect upon your courage, upon your judgment or integrity, 
but supposing you had not concurred in the President’s position—— 

Senator Hickrenwoorer. He had not what? 

Senator Witey. Concurred. [Continuing.] Do you think some- 
thing might have happened to you? 

General Cotzins. I don’t believe so; no, sir. 


JCS MEMORANDUM ON REASONS FOR CONCURRENCE IN DISMISSAL 


Senator Witey. In these conversations where you were present, did 
they go into at that time the particular items that you have set up in— 
what date ?—page 2276 in volume 14 that I think Senator Smith read 
this morning ¢ 

General Cotiins. Is that May 16? 

Senator Smirn. May 21. 

General Coturs. Is that the same one where General Bradley 

Senator Witry. General Bradley’s testimony ; yes. 

General Cortiins. We discussed all of the factors there, and, as I 
say, in formulating that paper I can distinctly recall that General 
Bradley made the point that he wanted to add no new considerations, 
that he was merely reducing to writing the essence of the discussions 
that happened on the eighth of the month in his office and in General 
Marshall’s office. And I know General Bradley, I have known him for 
many, many years. I can assure you that he is the soul of integrity, 
and he made it very clear to each of us that we were going to add noth- 
ing that had not been discussed at that particular time. 

Senator Wimery. You said that after the decision. Did you mean 
the deciston on April 8? 

General Cotrins. Did I say decision? 

Senator Wirry. I use your phrase—‘after the decision General 
Marshall met with Bradley to formulate.” 

General Corzis. After the decision had been made by the President, 
which was made—I am giving you hearsay now, of course—about 
the 10th or 12th somewhere along there. Then the question came as 
to the instructions that would be sent out to General MacArthur and 
to General Ridgway, and I did participate in the preparation of those 
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instructions. But that was after the decision that was made by the 
President. 

Senator Wuxy. Now for the purpose of expedition, I might ask 
parenthetically, you have read Bradley’s testimony, have you? 

General Corrs. I have not had time, Senator, to read all of it. 
I have read all of the summaries in the press, but I just have not had 
the time. I have read all of General MacArthur’s testimony and all 
of General Marshall’s, but I just haven’t had the time to read all of 
General Bradley’s. 

Senator Wizey. From a purely military standpoint would you be 
willing to state that General MacArthur’s conduct of the Korean War 
was compatible with the outstanding record he has compiled in his 
conduct of the war in the Pacific from 1941 to 1945? 

General Cottrins. That is a difficult question to answer, Senator. 

Senator Witey. Do you want to answer it? 

General Coiurns. If you insist, I will answer it. I prefer not to. 


AVAILABILITY OF FORCES IN NEAR EAST 


Senator Wirey. Allright. Turning now to the present world situa- 
tion, because I think there is one statement you made today to the 
effect that MacArthur looked at the matter simply from the stand- 
point of the Far East and not from the scope of the world. I wonder 
if you would tell us whether—compatible with military security— 
the United States has any military forces it could utilize in the Near 
ey for example, in Iran, in the event trouble were to break out 
there. 

General Cottins. We have forces. The question as to whether we 
should use them there or not is a different story. 


FORCES NEEDED IN KOREA AFTER THE COMPLETION OF CONFLICT 


Senator Wizry. Assuming the Korean conflict were to be settled 
tomorrow, is it not a fact that a tremendous garrison of American 
troops would have to stay in that land in order to make sure the same 
vacuum was not created such as existed prior to June 25, 1950, when 
the North Koreans marched down because there was no strong military 
force to prevent them ¢ 

General Cotirins. It would be necessary in my judgment to leave 
forces in Korea until we could complete the training of a South Korean 
force that would be capable to resist aggression. 

Senator Witzy. Do you think the South Korean forces are fighting 
as well as the North Korean forces ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I believe they are. In fact, they fought 
much better in many instances. 

Senator Witry. General Bradley stated that the quicker we liqui- 
date the Korean conflict the better able we will be to meet a situation 
elsewhere. Is it not a fact, however, that even if we liquidate the 
Korean War we simply would not have the trained Reserves available 
for use in other theaters because we would have to keep probably as 
many as 150,000 men there until you could be assured that the threat 
would not repeat what has happened ? 

General Cortins. General MacArthur did indicate that upon the 
completion of the Korean conflict that he could release two Infantry 
divisions in his judgment. 
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Senator Witey. That was on the assumption that he liquidate the 
North Koreans and the Chinese would not come in, was it not? 

General Cottins. I don’t recall exactly, Senator, whether that was 
conditional in that way or not. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE ARMIES 


Senator Witey. General Collins, the Army has predicated the whole 
basis for hope for a Chinese peace settlement on the basis of the fact 
that we might kill so many Chinese they would have to sue for peace. 
Is it not a fact, however, that the whole history of the Chinese long 
march from south of Shanghai to northwestern China, when Chiang 
Kai-shek was battling the Reds, shows that the Chinese Army can 
practically melt away, but then can reform simply by recruiting 
peasantry and by giving them a minimum of training? 

General Cottins. Well, it all depends on whom they are fighting 
how effective such a force would be. They have got plenty of man- 
power; the point is they do not have the trained and equipped man- 
power to an unlimited degree. 

Senator Witey. The point I am making is that in a modern trained 
army, if you crack the trained backbone of that army, you may very 
well destroy it, but in a peasant army you can destroy it completely 
only to have it revive again and again, with a handful of trained 
officers starting the process each time. Is it not a fact, therefore, 
despite the terrific casualties they have suffered, the Red Chinese can 
carry on the Korean conflict almost indefinitely if the Russians will 
keep on furnishing them with the material ? 

General Cotiins. They can continue it for a long period of time. 
It is a question whether they would or not. I think even the Chinese 
would finally come to life and realize that the thing is getting them 
nowhere and draining off the very best trained men they have. 


EQUIPMENT OF KOREAN AND UNITED STATES FORCES IN KOREA 


Senator Wirey. Is it not a fact that the weapons which General 
MacArthur had to use in the outset of the Korean War were strictly 
hand-me-downs from the Second World War? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; not all of it. General MacArthur had 
the same weapons that are being used there now except the first forces 
that wentin. The things that our troops lacked initially were medium 
tanks and the new bazooka, which was not yet in production. 

Senator Witry. The North Koreans had tanks at the start, did they 
not é 

General Cottins. They had no medium tanks. In fact, the South 
Koreans had no tanks. They had a few armored cars and that was all. 

Senator Witey. The North Koreans. 

General Cotiins. The North Koreans did; but the South Koreans 
did not. 

Chairman Russeci. Senator Wiley, your time is exhausted. 
Senator Bridges? 
No response. ) 
hairman Russe.u. Senator Byrd? 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russexy. Senator Saltonstall. 
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Senator Sauronsraty. General Collins, may I ask you just four 
questions on subjects that are not related to each other, but which are 
interesting at least to me. If you testified to any of them when I was 
not in the room, please say so and I will not proceed. * 

General Cotirys. Yes, sir. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CHINESE INTERVENTION 


Senator Sauronstati. Did General MacArthur have all the intelli- 
gence out there that you had here? In other words, did you transmit 
to him all the intelligence ? 

General Cottrns. To the best of my knowledge; yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsrat.. Now it was current around here, certainly, 
that the English and the Indians had intimated that the Chinese would 
come down if we came too near the Manchurian border. Was there 
any actual intelligence on that? 

General Cortins. We were furnished that information by the Far 
Eastern Command. 

Senator Sauronstatu. That came from 

General Cotirns. Came from the Far Eastern Command here. 

Senator Sauronstatu. To you? 

General Conztns. Yes, sir. That is one source, and then we got 
it also from India direct. But we had a message to that effect from 
FECOM. 

Senator Sauronstatu. So that rumor, if not better than a rumor, 
was current then ¢ 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauvronstat.. At least everybody knew that might happen? 

General Coturs. Yes, sir. 





KOREAN SITUATION IN JANUARY 1951 


Senidtor Sauronsratn. Now you came back here after January 12 
and, as I remember it, you came in here, into this room, and you told 
us you were very much encouraged by the conditions that you found 
things in in Korea? 

General Cottans. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTaty. You specified, one, the morale of the troops; 
and, two, the terrain; and, three, the climate at that time. Is that 
not correct ¢ 

General Conus. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronstTaLt. So that you reviewed and changed really 
your point of view after that visit and were much more optimistic? 

General Corns. That is right—as to the feasibility of our troops 
staying in Korea without having very heavy losses. 

Senator SatronsTa.u. And as to the possibilities of our troops stay- 
ing in Korea more from a defensive point of view or, at that time, 
from an offensive point of view? 

General Coturs. Primarily from a defensive point of view, because, 
you see, we had a message from General MacArthur that indicated 
that he was concerned about the morale of our troops and how long 
we would stand up under these attacks that were obtaining at the 
time. 

Senator SauronstaLu. So that even as far back as January 12 you 
realized from your point of view here that we had to adopt more of a 
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defensive attitude over there against aggression rather than our ability 
to really become aggressive ? 

General Cotitins. That is right, and instructions compatible with 
that concept were sent to General MacArthur. 


IMPORTANCE OF ALLIES TO THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Sarronstati. Now another question on another subject. 
Today the problem of our going it alone over there has been raised. 
If we go it alone over there, we raise the question of our cooperation 
with the English and the French in other parts of the world. Now, 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff point of view, and from the infantry 
pent of view how important is it from the point of view of bases in 

urope and everything else, how important is the active cooperation 
of the English and the French? 

General Corttins. I would say it would be vital, Senator Salton- 
stall, from the over-all world picture from a military point of view. 

Senator SavronsraLu. So that we have got to give some considera- 
tion to their points of view in the Far East if we want their coopera- 
tion in Europe, even though their point of view may be completely 
different from ours ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I think that is the case. 

Senator Sautronsratu. Now, to sum up—you have stated, I believe, 
that it is your opinion that more troops than we now have available 
of a trained character would be necessary to accomplish—to take the 
chance of, I will put it that way, going into a war outside of the limits 
of Korea? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I do believe that. 

Senator SauronsraLi, And that is your opinion as chief of staff of 
the infantry ? 

General Cotiins. Of the Army. 

Senator SauronstatLt. Of the Army, and your experience as a 
soldier ? 

General Cotuins. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator SauronstTauL. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator George ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetz. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smitn. General, I will continue the discussion of the three 
reasons of the Joint Chiefs to concur for military reasons that Gen- 
eral MacArthur should be removed. 

The first reason, which we discussed briefly, was that he was out 
of accord or sympathy in limiting the conflict. 

The second was the criticism primarily for his armistice attempt, 
which they felt was improper. The third, I want to read, now, and 
then ask you the reasons for and behind this. I quote from page 2276 
of the testimony of General Bradley who was here yesterday. 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OVER THE MILITARY 


The third reason advanced by the Chiefs was that “they, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, have felt and feel now that the military must be controlled by civilian au- 
thority in this country.” They have always adhered to this principle and they 
felt that General MacArthur’s actions were continuing to jeopardize the civilian 
eontrol over the military authorities, 
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Now, we asked General MacArthur his attitude on civilian control 
and he was outspoken on the idea of civilian control, so I would like to 
ask you what actions of his would jeopardize civilian control? What 
was the basis of this particular reason ? 

General Cottins. Well, I would say that it overlaps into the first 
reason, perhaps, Senator Smith, in that General MacArthur spoke on 
foreign policy, which directly affects military policy in a fashion 
that we thought was improper; and, incidentally, the second reason, I 
didn’t see that particular testimony of General Bradley’s, but I would 
say that the second major reason was not merely his effort at a peace 
proposition, but was the successive failure to clear his statements after 
the December 6 message was given, Senator, to him. : 

Senator Smirn. Well, I think we limited those cases, if I am correct, 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ speech; the letter to Congressman 
Martin, and the armistice proposal of March 24. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; but, you see, in your statement now you 
mention only the armistice business. 

Senator Smiru. Well, am I correct then? I was just sort of sum- 
ming up what the testimony was this morning. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; right. 

Senator Smirn. I was just summing up what the statement was so 
we do not get confused on this. 


CLEARANCE OF PUBLIC STATEMENTS ON POLICY 


The second reason advanced by this testimony was that General 
MacArthur failed to comply with a Presidential directive to clear 
statements on policy before making such statements public. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. That was the directive of December 6. 

General Cotirns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And, as I pointed out this morning, the three things 
that seem to have been the cause of complaint was the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars letter stating the strategic position of Formosa; the 
Congressman Martin letter, and this armistice negotiation of March 
24. I do not know of any others than those that we have put much 
stress on in these discussions. 

General Couns. No, sir; except that the reply to Mr. Hazlitt was 
publicized, and we didn’t agree with that either. 

Senator Smiru. You mean you did not agree that that was a politi- 
cal consideration ? 


HAZLITT LETTER AND ARMING OF SOUTH KOREANS 


General Cottrns. No, sir. But the point was that the clear impli- 
cation to us was that the answer given to Mr. Hazlitt was that the only 
reason we didn’t arm these 400,000 South Korean draftees was politi- 
cal. That was not the case. 

Senator Smiru. Might I just point this out, if I might as I did to 
General Bradley when he testified to the same matter, that when 
General MacArthur gave his first opinion on the arming of the 
South Koreans, it was in January at the time when you were consider- 
ing evacuation. He was thinking of the defense of Japan, and he 
thought it would be better to put that armament into the Japanese 
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police force being set up than to risk it with the Koreans whom it 
would take time to train. 

When the Hazlitt inquiry came, it was March 31, after the scene 
had changed, after we had decided not to evacuate, and the question 
then was a forward push in Korea, and that involved the problem of 
complying with President Rhee’s request which was way after the 
January decision; so, it seems to me, if we take the two dates and 
consider the exact situation when the two different inquiries about 
Korean troops were made, they are perfectly consistent, and there is 
nothing wrong in the second communication that they were political 
decisions. 

I am confused about your answer to that because, it seems to me, 
there are two different situations there entirely. 

General Coruins. I don’t believe that the situations were so different, 
Senator. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Smrru. Well, your only—— 

General Cotiins. From a military point of view. 

Senator Smrru. But your only complaint there was that was an- 
other reason why we didn’t feel it would be wise to give further equip- 
ment to untrained men. 

General Cottrys. In my judgment that would have been a com- 
plete answer. 

Senator Smiru. If he had said that. 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Then, your complaint is that it leaves an impli- 
cation that the fault was here rather than there ? 

General Cotztins That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And that, of course, is a question of what really 
was in General MacArthur’s mind at the time. He was asked a 
specific question why do they “fail to refuse arms to 400,000 South 
Korean draftees as reported New York Times,” and so forth, and 
the reference to President Rhee’s requests, and his answer was that 
that was a question which was political. 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Senator Smiru. You may be right. I just want to point out that 
distinction because it seems to me, as a layman, there was a dis- 
tinction there: One, while contemplating evacuation he would be ob- 
viously thinking of the defense of Japan, and taking care of that 
problem; and the other indicates that he was thinking of a forward 
movement and wanted troops from somewhere, and Syngman Rhee 
asked for the rearming of his Korean Army. I think there is a rea- 
sonable distinction there between the two, but I don’t want to press 
the point. 


JUSTIFICATION OF MAC ARTHUR SUMMARY DISMISSAL 


Now then, I cannot quite see, in the light of the evidence that has 
come out, and what you have testified to so far, how we can justify 
the abrupt dismissal of the general. 

You have testified that there was a plan to have Secretary Pace 
take this message; but, frankly, that does not satisfy me. Here we 
have a man who was the commander in chief in our Japanese war; 
he had been made the SCAP, which was the supreme commander 
of the Allied forces in Japan. 
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You would not question what he has done in Japan in the way of a 
rehabilitation of the country, in building up the new democracy, in 
selling to the Japanese people our western tradition, and in turning 
them from the feeling that they were a conquered people to wanting 
to join with us in the western group. 

You were aware that peace negotiations were pending; in fact, 
I think prior to the dismissal, Mr. Dulles had been out there and had 
started negotiations with General MacArthur. 

Now, I cannot quite see why either General MacArthur was not 
invited to come here and discuss the differences that might exist on this 
strategy in Korea or why you or one of the Joint Chiefs or General 
Bradley, did not go to Japan, and just say, “We disagree on the policy 
here in limiting the war to Korea and we request you to turn your 
command over to Ridgway.” 

Now, I asked him distinctly if he had been asked to do that what 
would he have done? Why, he said, “I would have turned it over 
immediately.” 

He said, “I would have been delighted to have gone into conference 
with my superiors, and if I had been asked to I would have turned 
it over immediately,” and I am asking you whether that course was 
considered at all. 

The abrupt dismissal is what is concerning the people in this coun- 
try, with a man of this reputation and standing. 

General Coxtrns. I have given you what I know of the situation, 
Senator, the complete statement of my personal knowledge of what 
was done and how it transpired. 

Senator Smiru. Well, I am just assuming that you and, I do not 
think, any of the Joint Chiefs had anything to do with the method 
that wasapplied. You may have discussed the wisdom or unwisdom, 
but including the dismissal from the SCAP job, you did not have 
anything to do with the sudden midnight message which did not give 
him a chance to see his troops or anything of that sort. 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I had nothing to do with it. 

Senator Smiru. There was a falling down there. I still have to 
leave it in the record that I cannot possibly justify the way this thing 
was done even assuming there was a difference over which the Presi- 
dent had the last ward. General MacArthur should have been re- 
quested, if he couldn’t cooperate with you, to turn over the command. 


WHEN DIFFERENCES WITH MAC ARTHUR BEGAN 


Now, what I would like to know is this: Whether prior to this par- 
ticular difference on strategy with General MacArthur, there were any 
other differences with him or any differences of feeling among the 
Chiefs of Staff with regard to MacArthur’s over-all policy ? 

General Cottrns. No, sir; I would say not. I think that they have 
all been very thoroughly outlined and discussed. 

Senator Smiru. Well, prior to the Korean outbreak—let us go back 
to the time you went out, when I was there, and saw you there—— 

General Corir1ns. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru (continuing). Was there any difference at all with 
MacArthur? Did you have any complaint with regard to the han- 
dling of the Japanese situation ? 

General Cottins. None whatsoever. 
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Senator Smiru. Was there any question of a difference? 

General Cotiins. None whatsoever. 

Senator Smiru. Wouldn’t you agree with me that it was an amazing 
job done in Japan there? 

General Cotiins. Perfectly marvelous job. 

Senator Smrrn. That is what troubles me, to find out the point at 
which the lack of faith or confidence in him began. 

The President implies it really began back with the VFW letter, 
the letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars; at that point he began 
to feel that he would have to think in terms of a change. 

General Cotuins. I can only speak for myself, Senator, and I can 
assure you that the difficulties began after the Korean outbreak and 
not before; that is, after the Korean fighting began, and not before. 


EXTENT OF DIFFERENCES WITH MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Smirn. Well now, on this whole question of strategy, and 
I am a layman, so I am not going to discuss the pros and cons of 
it, let me ask you this question: If the Joint Chiefs were not appre- 
hensive that Russia—not the Chinese Communists, but that Russia— 
would come in, wouldn’t you have said that the program that General 
MacArthur had talked over with you in Japan January 12, the pro- 
gram that you fellows yourselves thought might wind up this thing, 
would have been a wise program to pursue? Was it not simply the 
fear that Russia might come in that was the difference between you 
and General MacArthur? 

General Contins. No, sir; that was not all of it. The other points 
had to do with the fact as to whether or not we would have to go it 
alone without the support of our allies. That was definitely a mili- 
tary consideration on our part; plus the fact that, as IT indicated earlier 
here this afternoon, that once embarked upon bombing into an area 
like Manchuria, there is no telling where you would have to stop, and 
the thought of our taking an all-out fight with the Chinese, who. 
frankly, have been our traditional friends, and in whom I am confident 
personally that the average Chinaman does not want to have any war 
with us any more than we want to have a war with them, that if we 
once embark on it, there just would be no stopping. 

Senator Smirn. Let me just make a suggestion. You speak about 
the allies, and I am wondering whether the allies would not have fol- 
lowed us if we had given them a course to pursue; we were carrying 90 
percent of the load; we were taking nearly all the casualties. England 
was the only country among the allies that seemed to have much voice 
in this, except India’s attitude. 

Now, England was alarmed, of course, for fear of Hong Kong; 
England was alarmed, because she had a $2 billion dollar investment 
in trade with China, and she wanted to keep that up. I am sympa- 
thetic with her feeling. She did not want to cut off her trade in 
China. 

However, all MacArthur was asking for was a diversion of some 
sort to take the pressure off his troops in North Korea. One thing 
was air reconnaisance to determine where the enemy was in the 
China front. 

Another was the economic blockade, and another was a naval block- 
ade, and they all appear in your study. 
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General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. And another was taking the wraps off the Nation- 
alist troops so that at least the Chinese Commies would be scared 
enough to bring some of the divisions down there to defend against 
them. 


CHANCES OF AN ALL-OUT WAR 


But what I am getting at is I cannot see the logic of the position 
that that would precipitate an all-out war. General MacArthur 
simply wanted to take the pressure off the present troops until the 
Chinese saw that they had to quit. .As I visualize it, here was defiance 
of the United Nations. I commend you for the splendid statement 
you made this morning about the Untied Nations; I share it. Let 
us back them up to the limit; but how can the UN tolerate a defiance 
in Korea and not say we are going to use the resources we have got 
until the Chinese cease that aggression? They get out, and the United 
Nations take over, and that is the end. 

It seems to me that is the picture that General MacArthur tried 
to portray rather than the picture that he wanted an all-out war with 
China. 

Now, is that unsound, that analysis ? 

General Cotiins. Well, Senator, it was too long for me to give 
an out-and-out answer of concurrence to your statement, and I am 
afraid that I am not in a position to say that I agree with everything 
that you have stated. I don’t know all the facts involved, actually, 
as to what the views of the various nations were, because I was not 
a party to whatever inquiries were made. 

Senator Smiru. Well, I understand, and I will take that up with 
the Secretary of State. 

General Cottins. Thank you. 

Chairman Rvussett. Senator Smith, your time has expired. 

Senator Johnson ? 


ADDITIONAL FORCES NEEDED FOR MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Jounson. General, this morning you indicated that Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s program, if it were placed into effect, would require 
several more divisions than we now have in Korea. 

I want to bring to your attention General MacArthur’s testimony 
on that specific point. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I apologize, but would he 
speak just a little louder ? 

Senator JoHnson (reading) : 


Senator JoHNnson. But you recommend a specific program in the Far Bast. 
Will that program, in your judgment, require additional manpower and if so, 
what is your estimate of how much would be required? 

General MacArTHoR. It does not require a great ground force in the Far East. 
It does require a certain amount of Navy and Air. It does require garrisons 
such as we would have in the various places of Japan, Philippines, and Okinawa. 
It would be a small fraction indeed of the total forces of the United States. I 
think the forces we have out there now, including the Korean forces, represent 
something less than 10 percent of our forces. I am sure that that would not 
have to be raised to any material strength to accomplish the purpose of defense 
that I spoke of. 
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Senator Jonnson. And you are in disagreement with General Mac- 
Arthur on that specific question ? 
General Cottrns. Yes, sir; I am. 

: Senator Jounson. Now, we have before us legislation now pending 
- in conference committee, and I want to read to you provisions of that 
legislation and get your comments and your opinions, and particularly 
do I want to know what effect you think this would have on your 
forces in Korea and the build-up to full strength that we expect of 
our Armed Forces, under the 3,462,000-ceiling, and I am quoting now 
from page 39 of a comparative draft of the House and Senate bill, 
and this is from the House bill : 


DISCHARGE OF INACTIVE RESERVISTS AFTER 1 YEAR DUTY 









































Any member of the inactive or volunteer reserve who served on active duty 
for a period of ninety days or more in any branch of the Armed Forces between 
the period December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, inclusive, of for a period 
of twelve months or more in any branch of the Armed Forces between the 
period September 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, inclusive, who is now or may 
hereafter be ordered to active duty pursuant to this section, shall upon the 
completion of twelve or more months of active duty since June 25, 1950, if he 
makes application therefor to the Secretary of the branch of service in which 

F he is serving, be released from active duty and shall not thereafter be ordered 

to active duty for periods in excess of thirty days without his consent except in 

f time of war or national emergency hereafter declared by the Congress. 

If that should be a part of the law of the land and you should be 
required to discharge any members of the Inactive or Volunteer Re- 
serve after service of 12 months, what effect would that have on your 
divisions now in Korea and on your forces in other parts of the world? 

General Cottins. Well I presume, Senator, that it is all right for 
me to answer this. Normally I have understood that when a bill is in 
conference, that normally the hearings on it are finished, but if you 
wish me to give you that view on it, and if that is an appropriate 
thing for me to do—— s 

Senator Jounson. Maybe I can get at it a little better. Do you 
favor such a provision ? 

General Cotuins. If the chairman of the committee says it is proper 
for me to answer it, I will be happy to answer it. 

Senator Jonnson. I do not know any reason why it would be im- 
proper for you to give your views on such a provision. You do it 
every day. 

General Coriins. We normally don’t after a bill goes to confer- 
ence. At least that has been the general procedure within the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Senator Jounson. Have you expressed yourself on this provision 
before ? 

General Cottrns. Not since it has gone to conference. 

Senator Jonnson. At any time? 

General Coturns. I think I have; yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Would you tell us this? Would you tell us 
what effect it would have if you discharge every member of the 
Inactive Volunteer Reserve who had served 12 months or more? 

General Cottins. It would have a very seriously adverse effect—no 
question about that. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any idea how many men would be 
discharged ? 
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General Cottrns. No sir; I don’t. I think that the Aunty is ina 
little better shape than perhaps the other services are now. In other 
words, we are in course now of initiating the relief of our reservists, 
and I believe we will be in a little bit better shape, we will be able 
to relieve them a little sooner than certainly the Navy will be ready 
to do; and I think also sooner than the Air Force. 

Senator Jounson. But ydu think any requirement that you dis- 
charge them in 12 months would result in a serious situation for your 
forces ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes; it would have a very adverse effect if we had 
to do that literally. 

Senator Jounson. When General MacArthur was before the com- 
mittee I read to him a statement made by Secretary Pace at the Wake 
Island Conference, which appears on page 3 of the Substance of 
Statements at the Wake Island Conference: 


MAC ARTHUR’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF COOPERATION FROM WASHINGTON 


Secretary Pace. Is there anything in the terms of BCA and Army cooperation 
that we might do to help you? 

General MacArTHurR. No commander in the history of war has ever had more 
complete and adequate support from all agencies in Washington than I have. 

I asked him if that was a correct statement, and he said it was up 
until that time. 

Now, could you tell me—could you enlighten us any on what has 
happened since that time that would indicate he didn’t receive co- 
operation ¢ 

General Cotiins. I don’t believe—of course, again now I am just 
estimating—I don’t believe that General MacArthur had in mind 
that he didn’t receive cooperation. He did not receive all of the 
troops that he said he would like to have. 

For example, he asked originally for four additional divisions for 
the security of Japan. However, in my visit out there, either the 
December visit or the January visit, he did agree that it would be 
satisfactory from his point of view if we sent out two divisions to 
Japan instead of four. 

Je did send two divisions. But his original request was four 
divisions. 

Senator Jounson. You think that is what he had in mind when he 
said in answer to that question : 


I am very glad to have the opportunity to reaffirm that statement. Up to 
that time it was certainly so. 


General Cotirins. I believe so; but, of course, I don’t know. 


AGREEMENT OF COMMANDERS IN KOREA ON MAC ARTHUR PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. When General MacArthur appeared before the 
committee, I asked him this question: 

Did I understand you to say that the foreign commanders in Korea shared 
your views about the kind of program that should be put in effect there? 

General MacArruour. Every officer that I have talked with there is in gen- 
eral agreement. 

Did you find that to be true in your various visits out there? 

General Cotiins. I did not inquire from any of the other com- 
manders with respect to the views of General MacArthur. 
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Senator JoHNSON. Did you learn from any of them that they did 
share his views that we should undertake that four-point program 
that he recommended ? 

General Cortins. Was he speaking of foreign commanders, or 
American commanders ? 

Senator Jounson. He was speaking of both. 

General Cotiins. Both? 

I have had one communication from General Ridgway, the date of 
which I do not recall now, in which he told me that from his point 
of view, of being a commander in the field, and he made that clear, 
that he felt that he should support that proposal of General Mac- 
Arthur’s, which involved the release of any restrictions on Chinese 
Nationalist forces operating on the mainland of China. 

Senator Jounson. And he limited it to that one? 

General Cottins. That one particular point. 

Senator Jounson. In the four-point program ? 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That may have been what General MacArthur 
had in mind when I asked him about General Ridgway’s feelings: 

And by that statement, of course, you include General Ridgway? 

General MacArtTHour. General who? 

Senator JoHNsoNn. Ridgway. 

General MacArtTuur. I would, of course, prefer to let General Ridgway speak 
for himself; but I will say “Yes.” 

Senator JoHnson. Thank you, General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General MacArtuor. I think you will find, if you will go into the reports that 
he made, that he is quite in agreement. 

Now, do you know of any report, other than the one you mentioned, 
that General Ridgway has made, to the effect that he agrees with the 
program recommended by General MacArthur? 

General Cottins. I do not know of any, Senator; no, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wier. That doesn’t’ mean that there aren’t any. 

Senator Jounson. Wait a minute. I have another question here 
to ask, which I asked General Bradley yesterday 


NORTH KOREAN AND CHINESE CASUALTIES 


General Collins, do you have an estimate of the total number of cas- 
ualties that have "been suffered by the North Koreans and Chinese 
Communists, from the beginning of the war? 

General Coturns. I believe I have such an estimate. Let me check 
here and see whether I have it with me here. 

Yes, sir. 

The estimate that I have, which includes killed, wounded, non- 
battle, and prisoners of war, both Chinese Communists and North 
Koreans, is 1,025,000, 

Senator Wey. What date? 

General Cotuins. As of now. 

Senator Jonnson. Does that include battle and nonbattle 
casualties ? 

General Corts. Yes, sir. 
ee Jounson. What are the estimates? How do you divide 
those ? 
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General Cotirs. I don’t have a breakdown of that, except for 1 
week. The week from the 17th to the 23d of May, our estimates are 
that they suffered almost 90,000 casualties in that 1 week. That in- 
cludes only killed in action, wounded in action, and those taken pris- 
oners of war. 

Senator Jounson. Battle and nonbattle, it is your estimate there 
are more than a million casualties ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, General, in your estimation, to what ex- 
tent do those casualties cut down the military potential of the Chinese 
Communists ? 

General Coxuins. I think they reduce the military potential of the 
Chinese materially, because, as I said earlier, the forces that they have 
sent in have been the very best troops that they have; and I have word 
from one of our officers recently returned, just yesterday, that so far 
as the North Koreans are concerned, particularly the prisoners that 
we have been taking recently, they have been much older men than the 
younger, more vigorous men that we took originally. 


ALLIEP CASUALTIES OTHER THAN UNITED STATES 


Senator Jonnson. Do you have an estimate on the allied casualties, 
other than ours ? 

General Cotit1ns. Yes, sir. 

I believe that the ROK, Republic of Korea, battle casualties total 
something over 167,000, ssioalty 167,254, 

Other United Nations forces, total battle casualties, 4,823. 

Senator Jounson. That is both battle and nonbattle? 

General Cortins. No, sir; that is just battle casualties. 

Now, including the nonbattle casualties, and frankly that is a very 
poor term 

Senator Jounson. That is the next thing I want to go into. 

General Corus. “Sick and injured” would be a far more accurate 
term than “casualties.” 

If they had occurred at home, in a home station in the United States, 
nobody would ever think of calling them nonbattle casualties; they 
would be listed on the sick book and called “sick.” 

Because of the fact that they are in a theater of war, you get into this 
military lingo which, in more cases than one, is terrible; and if you 
get such a term as “nonbattle casualty,” actually, it means sick and 
injured. 

The sick and injured casualties in the Republic of Korea forces 
totaled 30,202; and in the other United Nations forces, just under 
5,000, actually, 4,962; so that the total battle casualties and sick and 
injured, Republic of Korea Army, total now 197,456; for the other 
United Nations forces, 9,785. 

Senator Jounson. That is all, General. 

Chairman Russety, Senator Green? 

No response. ) 
hairman Russewt. Senator Hickenlooper. 

General Cotirns. I wonder if I can add a word further to the ques- 
tion, or is the Senator’s time up ? 

Chairman Russe... He has 1 minute. 

General Cottins. I would like to add the point with respect to this 
so-called nonbattle casualties that, to the best of my knowledge, | 
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am not positive of this, now, that the sick rate in Korea is, if anything, 
less than the garrison rate in the United States. 

That has usually been the case. Our troops in the field usually have 
a lower sick rate than the people living right in the garrisons. 

I think that has held in Korea, as it has in all our wars. 

Chairman Russeiy, Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. General Collins, I want to ask you a few 
questions about soldiers. 

General Comins. About what, sir? 

Senator HickenLoorrr. About soldiers. 

General Cotirys. Right. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I will say this with utter sincerity and com- 
plete conviction, that I consider you one of our great, brilliant 
generals. 

I think your record bears that out, and I am sincere about that, and 
I want to take you out of the category, with that personal observation. 


MAC ARTHUR’S RECORD AS A SOLDIER 


Hasn’t it been true, in our history, that periodically some of our 
great military leaders have been firm in their convictions, and have 
had rather outstanding disagreements with their superiors on policy 
in times past, in our history ? 

General Coins. Yes, sir; I think that there are occasions. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I won’t canvass the list, but I think there 
is a well-known list. They have been people of strong conviction, 
and there have been a number of instances where they have been great 
leaders. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Now there have been some slightly, perhaps 
not even slightly concealed questions asked repeatedly here, the pur- 
pose of which seems to be to draw from you or some other witness 
the idea that General MacArthur is either a bungler, a fool, or a 
stupid military leader, and that he may have made some inexcusable 
blunders from time to time. 

Because of my respect for your opinion, and my sincere admiration 
for your record and proven ability, I shall ask your opinion on this. 
Taking General MacArthur’s record as a soldier, as a strategist, as 
a field captain, in the broadest term, field general, and without asking 
you to classify or to A B C in degree of ability or of brilliance, what 
would you say about General MacArthur’s over-all standing in bril- 
liance and leeadership, and in what general category—top, middle, or 
lower—would you place General MacArthur in the history of our 
great military men in the United States ?¢ 
- General Coxurys. I think he is one of the most brilliant military 
leaders that this country has produced. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Thank you, sir. Now has his record been 
replete with any substantial military blunders from the standpoint 
of strategy or tactics or has he demonstrated generally in his military 
career a successful line of strategy and a successful line of tactical 
operations in matters for which he has been responsible throughout 
his career ? 

General Cottins. Throughout his career he has been brilliantly 
successful. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Thank you, sir. 
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Now with regard to this situation in December and January when 
the Reds came over in force and split the Tenth Corps away from 
the Eighth Army, isn’t it a fact that their positions at the time when 
they were farthest north and perhaps the farthest split apart, that 
the front, which our entire forces were to hold, was much broader 
in length, much longer than down in the waist of Korea near the 
thirty-eighth parallel ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator HickEen.ooper. Isn’t it a fact that because of the terrain 
and the hogback of mountains which went up there, that direct and 
continuous liaison between the Tenth Corps and the Eighth Army 
way in the north of Korea was far more difficult than it is down in the 
waist part of Korea, that is, by waist I mean the center part of Korea: 
isn’t that correct, General ? 

General Cottrns. It would have been more difficult ; yes, sir. 

Senator Hickennoorer. General MacArthur testified, I believe that 
that push to the north was a known and designed reconnaissance in 
force which if lightly resisted would push on north, and which if 
heavily resisted would have to withdraw. It did encounter superior 
force, and according to the preconceived plan of such a reconnaissance 
in force, a withdrawal was put into effect, and, as I recall his testi- 
mony, he said that the casualties were surprisingly small in this 
orderly withdrawal. 

It was a tough one. I don’t mean to minimize it, but considering 
the forces against us that were pouring in, that the withdrawal was 
accomplished according to plan and with what might be considered 
a reasonable minimum of casualties under all the circumstances. 
Would you say that that is a fair statement? Do you agree with that 
generally ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I do agree. 


CONSULTATION OF PACE ON DISMISSAL 


Senator Hicxentoorrr. Thank you. Now, General Collins to your 
knowledge was Secretary Pace consulted about the relief of General 
MacArthur in April in those meetings ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. Mr. Pace was outside of the country 
at the time. He had already left the country, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Senator HickzenLoorer. To your knowledge was his advice sought 
by anyone by cable, wireless, message or otherwise ? 

General Cottins. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Hickren.oorer. I mentioned Mr. Pace, of course, because 
he is Secretary of the Army and the civilian head at least over you 
in your capacity as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

General Coins. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickeNtoorer. There may be some question about your 
membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to where the line of com- 
mand comes. 

General Cottins. There is no doubt that he is my Chief in the Army. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH OF OFFICERS 


‘Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Now I want to read to you your own state- 

ment about the freedom of speech of officers. I am reading from the 

record of interrogation of General Marshall on May 11 and ‘T am read- 
ing from page 1322. 

I had previously read from the hearings on the troops-to-Europe 
issue. Senator Lodge had asked you w hen you appeared as a witness 
there whether or not there was any truth to the statement that wraps 
had been ordered on military oflicers to prevent them from testifying 
as to their opinion or giving committees of Congress their personal 
views, and Senator Lodge said—he had asked you the question and 
you said, “Definitely not.” Then Senator Lodge: 

In other words, an officer is free to respond to an invitation by any committee 
of Congress to come up and say what he thinks? 

General CoLiins. Completely so. So far as the Army is concerned, I can say 
without any reservation whatever that here in essence are the instructions that 
we have complied with for years. An officer called before a committee of the 
Congress must present the considered view of the Department of the Army or 
the War Department. I think that is a logical thing. 

And then you go on to discuss that, which I agree with. I think he 
is obligated to support or to present the view. ‘Then you continue: 

However, an officer is permitted to answer to queries complete and utterly 
unfettered personal views so long as he says “this is my personal view.” 

Senator Longe. So that is a protection to the public and to the Member of 
Congress involved is it not, so that he will know that the officer is expressing 
a personal view and not a view of the Department. 

I am fully ¢ yvare, General, that that refers to coming before com- 
mittees of Congress. That is a public declaration of personal views 
which I take it ‘would not be in major premise different from express- 
ing a personal view to the Member of Congress such as Congressman 
Martin. 

Now I would like to read you—I am hurrying along because I will 
ask your composite comment—are you familiar with a book called 
The Armed Forces Officer which I believe is just coming off the press ? 
It is put out by the Department of Defense by General Marshall, that 
is he has promulgated it here? 

Gener: | Cottins. I am not familiar with it personally, Senator. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Well, I will assure you it is an official pub- 
lication of the Government Printing Office, and it has a statement by 
General Marshall as Secretary of Defense on page 8 this language 
for the guidance of officers, saying about the officer : 


The service officer is charged only to take a lively interest in all such 
discussions— 


That is about public and military affairs. 


He has no more right to condemn the service unfairly than has any other Ameri- 
can. On the other hand he is not expected to be an intellectual eunuch, oblivious 
to all of the faults in the institution to which he gives his loyalty. To the con- 
trary, the nature of that loyalty requires that he will use his force toward the 
righting of those things which reason convinces him are going wrong, though 
making certain that his action will not do more damage than repair. 


And continuing the second paragraph : 


His ultimate commanding loyalty at all times is to his country, and not to his 
service or his superior. He owes it to his country to speak the truth as he sees 
83797—51—pt. 2 36 
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it. This implies a steadying judgment as to when it should be spoken, and to 
whom it should be addressed. A truth need not only be well-rounded, but the 
utterance of it should be cognizant of the stresses and objectives of the hour. 
Truth becomes falsehood unless it has the strength of perspective. The presenta- 
tion of facts is self-justifying only when the facts are developed in their true 
proportion. 

And may I read just one more passage and then I will be glad to 
have your views. This is from page 18 of this manual: 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


But to get back to those simpler virtues which provide a firm foundation for 
patriotism and may become the fount of courage, at least these few things would 
have to be put among the fundamentals: 

1. A man has honor if he hold himself to a course of conduct, because of a 
conviction that it is in the general interest, even though he is well aware that 
it may lead to inconvenience, personal loss, humiliation, or grave physical risk. 

2. He has veracity if, having studied a question to the limit of his ability, he 
says and believes what he thinks to be true, even though it would be the path 
of least resistance to deceive others and himself. 

3. He has justice if he acknowledges the interests of all concerned in any 
particular transaction rather than serving his own apparent interest. 

4. He has graciousness if he acts and speaks forthrightly, agrees warmly, dis- 
agrees fairly and respectfully, participates enthusiastically, refrains from harbor- 
ing grudges, takes his reverses in stride, and does not complain or ask for help 
in the face of trifling calamities. 

5. He has integrity if his interest in the good of the service is at all times 
greater than his personal pride, and when he holds himself to the same line of 
duty when unobserved as he would follow if all of his superiors were present. 

Those are the five categories. Now, has my time expired? 

Chairman Russe._v. You have nearly 2 minutes. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I am sorry. 

Chairman Russeiu. I say you have 2 minutes left. You have almost 
2 minutes. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I thought I had run over 2 minutes. 

Chairman Russe... No. 


MAC ARTHUR’S DUTIES AS AN OFFICER 


Senator Hicken Looper. I read those, General Collins, because it 
seems here that the policy of the Army itself is clearly stated that an 
officer’s duty is to his country and his prime duty, his overriding duty, 
is to his country and not to the service or to his superiors. 

I am wondering, in the light of that fact and the fact that General 
MacArthur was not only a field commander in the Orient—that he was 
in the nature of a proconsul of this country, with policy-making 
powers over a conquered country—he was beyond the strict military 
man, subject to military discipline, because he had the power in at 
least one capacity to exercise judgment, to make policy, and he was 
in some measure outside of the strict military routine disciplinary 
field. 

Chairman Russeti. The Senator’s time has expired. If General 
Collins wishes to answer, he may. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It would be unfair to General Collins not 
to let him answer it. 

Chairman Russe.t. I have consistently marked the timing of the 
Senators speaking and not the witness. The witness speaks on the 
committee’s time in this case. 
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General Coiiins. I would like to answer the question posed to 
me. 

Needless to say, it is a very long and involved question. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I read the philosophy and it is a com- 
ment I want.rather than a “yes” or “no” specific answer. 

General Cotiins. If I could address myself to the latter part of 
your question as to whether or not there was a difference of the status 
of General MacArthur, that he was in a sense a proconsul, I would 
say he was a proconsul with respect to the occupation in Japan, 
and there he was involved in the formulation of policy. 

With respect to the conduct of the operations in Korea, I do not 
agree that he was in a pee position. There he was in the 
same position that, we will say, General Pershing was when he went 
into Mexico; he was in the same position that General Eisenhower was 
in when he went into Europe. 

There, in my judgment, he was bound with respect to over-all 
diplomatic policy, you might say, international relations, and that 
sort of thing to be guided by instructions of the President of the 
United States. 

In my personal judgment—and this is my conviction—he stepped 
out of his proper sphere, particularly after having been instructed 
by the President that he was not to speak in these matters without 
first having gotten clearance from appropriate authorities. 

Now, with respect to the other part of your question, it impinges 
in my judgment on the same sort of thing Senator Bridges asked me 
earlier today. I don’t know the context from which you quoted in this 
particular book, but I feel certain that that had to do with the manner 
in which an officer conducts himself in his broad life in the Army, 
that he should 

Senator Hicken Looper. It is the manual. 

General Coxuins. Yes, sir. I think that is the purpose of the 
manual and I subscribe. I think, if I might say, it is a little bit 
long-winded, but I subscribe to the philosophy behind it. I have 
lived with that philosophy and certainly it has not hurt me in my 
career, and I have seen a great many other outspoken officers who 
say their piece. 

I say that the difference in this case is thdt it was not, the mat- 
ter was not handled in the normal channels, and as put up to me by 
Senator Bridges, if I disagree, as I have disagreed at times with 
policies, I have stated my disagreement in the appropriate channels, 
and I personally think that under the circumstances, under our form 
of government, where the responsibilities of the military are fixed 
by law, and we do establish a chain of command, that that chain of 
command must be honored, must be followed. 

If you arrive at the point where you feel you still can not do it, 
then you have the option of stepping out of the uniform, and there 
you free yourself then from the restrictions which our people have 
traditionally placed on their military men as long as they hold a 
military post. 

That is my judgment, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Gentlemen, I think it is quite evident we can’t 
conclude here this afternoon; so if there is no objection, we will take 
a recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 5:23 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Saturday, May 26, 1951.) 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THB 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Unirep Srates SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:03 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present : Senators Russell, Connally (chairman, Committee on For- 
eign Relations), George, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Johnson of Texas, Long, Bridges, Knowland, 
and Cain. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman RusseLu. The committee will come to order. 

I believe when the committee recessed on yesterday afternoon that 
Senator Hickenlooper had just concluded his examination. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. MILES REBER, CHIEF 
OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON; AND LT. COL. MALCOLM F. GILCHRIST, 
JR., STAFF OFFICER, GENERAL STAFF—Resumed 


General Cotiins. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask a question 
at this point, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 

General Cotiins. There were two items that were left a little bit 
hanging in the air yesterday, and I promised the committee that I 
would get some information on them, and I have that information if 
you wish me to give it now. 

Senator Carn. Will the gentleman yield to me just one minute? 
Might I suggest—and there is some selfishness in it—that the Chair 
might recognize the next Senator to do the questioning and then have 
General Collins provide that information. I think that will result in 
a more orderly procedure. 

Chairman Russet. It would not do to take that out of Senator 
Knowland’s time. 

Senator Carn. No, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, is there any objection? The Chair hears 
none. Senator Knowland is recognized. His time will begin to run 
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when General Collins concludes the evidence which he now has before 
him. 


NONBATTLE CASUALTIES 


General Cotiins. Yesterday the matter of nonbattle casualities was 
discussed as it was in earlier testimony. I stated yesterday that usually 
nonbattle casualties are lower and men are generally healthier in 
combat than in normal garrison areas where men are not exposed to: 
combat. I have today some current figures that are applicable and 
that illustrate my statement on this subject. 

Among the United States troops in Japan, including the occupation 
forces and those passing through Japan en route to Korea, the so- 
called nonbattle casualties rate from the 1st of July 1950, that is, 
shortly after the initial North Korean attack in Korea, to the 31st of 
March of this year amounted to 20 percent of the total strength for 
this period. During the same aah Ist of July 1950 to the 31st of 
March 1951, among the United States troops in Korea, the so-called 
nonbattle casualties amounted to only 12 percent of the total United 
States strength for the period, or 8 percent less than the nonbattle 
casualty rate in Japan. 

Here is another interesting figure for the same period. Of all the 
nonbattle casualties, so-called, in the Far East command, including 
both Japan and Korea, 90.4 percent have been returned to duty in 
the Far Bast. 

Chairman Russewt. What is that percentage? 

General Co.tins. Ninety and four-tenths percent have been re- 
turned to duty in the Far East itself—4.9 percent were evacuated to the 
United States for treatment, and only three-tenths of 1 percent died 
after admission to the hospital. 

Actually, if we military, particularly our medicos, could get away 
from our military lingo and talk plain English a bit more, we would 
name these so-called nonbattle casualties what they really are—that 
is sick and injured. 

Senator Wizey. What is your percentage on the battle casualties of 
return ? 

General Cottrs. I think it is 85 percent, but I am not positive of 
that. Let me check that. I think Colonel Gilchrist may have that 
information. 

Our medical people have done a perfectly marvelous job—per- 
fectly marvelous. I know—at least, sometime ago I was told—that 
our deaths in ratio to the number of wounded is about a third less in 
this conflict in Korea than it was even in the last war. And in the last 
war I thought they did a wonderful job. 

Those reported as wounded in action or injured in action, 75 per- 
cent—at one date I do remember 85 percent were reported as having 
returned to action. The figures now—and these were up to date as 
of the 13th of April, and this runs all the way from the period of the 
1st of July 1950 to the 13th of April of this year—of those reported 
as wounded in action or injured in action, 70.2 percent have been 
returned to duty, of which 57.3 percent returned to duty in the Far 
East and 12.9 percent returned to duty in the United States. 

Senator Knowranp. General, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, not out of my time, but merely to clarify the situation—could 
you, for the benefit of the record and the Senators present, give your 
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definition of either these nonbattle casualties or, as you say, the sick 
and injured ? 

In other words, there is some misconception that if a person goes, 
for instance, to ask for an aspirin tablet, that he is included as a non- 
battle casualty. 

General Coins. That is right . Every time a man reports for sick 
duty, sick report out there, he is tabulated as being a nonbattle casualty. 

Senator Know.anp. He is on that list ? 

General CotziNs. He is, in my understanding, he is on that list, 
that is correct. 

Colonel Gicurist. He gets on sick call. 

General Cotuins. If he gets on sick call for any reason whatever, he 
is termed a nonbattle casualty. 

Frankly, it is sheer doggerel, in my opinion. 

As I said yesterday, at home in the United States, we don’t list 
such things as nonbattle casualties. We just list them as being sick 
and injured. That is the term we normally used—at least that was 
the term we used when I was a company commander. I haven’t had 
anything intimately to do with this for years. 

That is what they actually are, they are sick and injured. 


DEATHS RESULTING FROM WAR 


Senator Wury. Mr. Chairman, seeing that this is a free-for-all, I 
would like to ask a couple of questions to clear that up. 

I think what you say, is very important General. I think first 
we should have those that are dead as a result of this war. 

General Cottins. They have been reported regularly. 

Senator Wiuzy. The number? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winey. And those that are incapacitated because of the 
war; for instance, amputations, or whatever it is. 

General Cotnins. What was that word? 

Senator Wirzry. Amputations, such as an amputated arm or a leg. 

Now, you have those two, and it seems to me that that is all there 
is to it. 

General Cotiins. No, sir; there is one other category. 

Senator Wixey. Missing? 

General Cotirns. Missing in action, and actually we do not record 
the number incapacitated as such. I don’t doubt that over a period 
of time we could find out that. 

What we report regularly, and I can assure you that they have 
been reported fully and completely to the press, as rapidly as they 
have been processed, and their families notified, we have reported 
killed in action, battle casualties, even very slight wounds such as a 
scratch on the hand, that is a battle casualty, if caused by a shell. 

They have all been reported; and the third category is missing in 
action. 

T will guarantee there has been no concealment, no attempt to fool 
the American public—we are not that silly. 

We have reported those things as they have occurred, and as we 
have checked them and notified the families of the persons involved. 
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Senator Knowianp. General, the over-all casualties that have been 

ut out in prior wars, in those cases, for instance, where we used for 
World War I, 333,734 casualties, or for World War II, 994,893, do 
they include so-called battle casualties—— 

General Coxuins. That is all they are. 

Senator Know.ianp. And nonbattle casualties? 

General Cottins. That is all they are, to my best knowledge, only 
battle, true battle casualties. 

Senator KNowLanp. Would you check that point, because I think 
one of the things in which the Congress would have some interest is 
the comparative situation with this war and prior wars. 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Now, in prior wars, they have included both 
the battle and nonbattle casualties—if they have—then that should 
be included here. If they have not been, in order to get fair com- 
parisons, why then, perhaps they should not be here; but I wish you 
would do so, so that there will be no doubt in anyone’s mind, if you 
could present the list of casualties in prior wars, and as to whether 
those lists were just battle casualties alone. 

General Cortrins. I will ask General Reber to inquire right now. 

Senator KNow.anp. And supply it for the record so that we may 
have some official comparative figures. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. I have made inquiry for World War II figures, 
I did not ask for World War I, of all men who were killed or wounded 
or missing in action. 

General Coriins. Right, sir. 

I have one other brief statement to make, Senator. 

Chairman Russeux. All right. 


SECURITY OF RECORD 


General Corus. If I may make another statement, I would like 
to refer to the question asked of me yesterday concerning General 
MacArthur’s request to bomb targets in China, including Manchuria ; 
that was one of the questions that you asked me to check on specifi- 
rally. 

Actually, it appears that there was no specific request from General 
MacArthur for authority to bomb targets in China or Manchuria. 
However, he raised the question of doing so as early as November 7, 
when he stated that restrictions placed upon the United Nations 
operations in Korea provided a sanctuary for hostile forces. 

At that time he requested instructions for dealing with this new 
and threatening development. 

However, in another message of the same day, and I might inter- 
polate here that I certainly hope, Senator, that the censor of this 
will cut out any of these sequential dates, and as much of detail as 
possible, and the reason I say this is that one of the means—I couldn’t 
say this completely off the record without notes being taken, could I? 
It is a matter of genuine security, I assure you. Can we do it 
without 





Chairman Russetz. It can only be done by unanimous consent, 


General. 
Senator Wixry. I so move. 
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General Coriins. I can assure you, Senator, that has not a thing 
to do—— alt 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
have it off the record, and then have the committee decide whether 
it goes on the secret record or not, but I cannot agree in advance to 
that. 

Chairman Russeru. Without objection, the general will proceed 
and then the committee will determine as to whether or not it goes on 
the secret record. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Mr. Chairman, to make myself clear, I am 
perfectly willing from my standpoint to hear the general SeRReny 
off any written record and then have the committee decide whether 
it goes on the record. 

Chairman Russet. I understand. Now, Mr. Reporter, you won’t 
take this for the time being. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Wirey. I understood, Mr. Chairman, and it came to me 
very clearly that it was simply a question of opening up for those 
who were trying to get information of importance to their cause, 
a way of getting that information. 

General Couuis. ‘That has nothing to do with this at all. 

Senator Witry. That is why I suggested it. 

Senator Morse. I think proceduralwise the record should show that 
following Senator Hickenlooper’s suggestion that we hear General 
Collins on this point completely off the record and then decide whether 
or not it should go on the record. General Collins then said that 
under those circumstances he would not discuss the point that he had 
in mind, and he gave assurance to Senator Hickenlooper that his 
decision to follow that course was not any intransigence on his part 
at all, but that he just considered the matter so important from a 
standpoint of security that he did not feel that he should make the 
comment that he was about to make because it had nothing to do with 
this inquiry anyway, but I think that ought to be shown on the record. 
Otherwise there will be a break in the record difficult to understand. 

Chairman Russeix. If you are going to make that statement, I think 
it should be completed by stating that it related only to security 
procedures and not to any issues involved here. 

Senator Morse. I said he said it had nothing to do with this in- 
quiry but only to procedures. 

_ General Cotxrys. The recorder did take down what Senator Morse 
just said. From my point of view that clears the thing completely. 

I did not intend not to give you the information on this sheet. It 
was an extraneous statement that I intended to make, and frankly I 
think that I will just go ahead, Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind. 

Chairman Russetu: Go ahead. 


NO SPECIFIC REQUESTS TO EXTEND BOMBING 


General Coriins. This may be slightly repetitive. I have forgotten 
where I left off. 

However, in another message about the same time General Mac- 
Arthur indicated that inviolability of Manchuria and Siberia had 
been a cardinal obligation of his command from the beginning of 
hostilities. 
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A short time later in another message he stated that his air power 
operating within Korea—I will have to reread that again. 

A short time later still another message stated that with his air 
power operating within Korea he could prevent reinforcements from 
coming across the Yalu. <A short time later, however, he reported the 
terrain aided the enemy, and together with the limitation in the inter- 
national boundary reduced the normal benefit that would accrue to 
our superior air power. 

Later on the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked him to comment on a pos- 
sible plan to evacuate Korea should enemy activities force an evacua- 
tion. In his reply to the JCS request for his comments, he stated that 
our naval and air power were only being partially utilized, and sug- 
gested that we could destroy China’s industrial capacity to wage war 
through bombardment. 

Still later General MacArthur gave an estimate that the enemy 
had lost his chance for decisive action in Korea, but still retained a 
potential as long as enemy bases in Manchuria remained immune to 
air attack. . 

There were other similar references to the enemy sanctuary. Thus 
the subject was one that was frequently referred to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff by General MacArthur. It is possible that General Mac- 
Arthur considered those references to the subject to be requests, but 
we cannot find in the record any specific requests as such. 

Nevertheless, because the subject had been raised, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff gave it their consideration. 

Chairman Russett. When? 

General Coins. Specifically, for example, in November and in 
January. 

Chairman Russetu. The Joint Chiefs then didn’t consider it until 
November? It hadn’t been presented in such form that you thought 
it was important for you to consider it until November? 

General Coutrns. We had considered, but directed against it, but 
we carefully reviewed the thing after a message from General Mac- 
Arthur dated the 7th of November. We then again reviewed it in 
early January. 

They also referred the matter to the Secretary of Defense, but it 
remained their opinion that targets in China and Manchuria should 
not be attacked under the conditions that then existed for the reasons 
that I yesterday spread on the record and other witnesses have testified. 

Now, this paragraph which I am going to read to the committee I 
would strongly urge be omitted from the printed published record. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Gentlemen, I hope this information clarifies the answers given to 
the question of “requests”—“requests” in quotes—to bomb targets in 
Manchuria and China. 

Chairman Russe.u. So far as I have been concerned, I have been 
anxious to find out just when General MacArthur first recommended 
that he be given authority—that is, that his directives be changed, 
that he be given authority to bomb in Manchuria. 

I was particularly anxious to find out whether it was before or after 
- Chinese ground forces had appeared in large numbers in North 

orea. 

General Coritns. Specifically, Mr. Chairman, so far as we have 
been able to locate, he'made no such specific recommendation, but, in 
all frankness and honesty, in my judgment, he clearly indicated that 
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he thought it ought to be done, although he didn’t make a specific 
recommendation that it be done. 

Senator Grorce. That was early in November? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; from November 7 on; there were several 
references from that time forward. 

Chairman Rvusseutxi. But the Chinese did not really attack our peo- 
ple in force? 

General Cotiins. Not until the 24th of November. 

Chairman Russetx. Until the 24th of November ? 

General Cottins. Right, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I don’t know whose time it is, but every- 
body has been asking questions here, Mr. Chairman. 

General Cotirns. The first contact with the Chinese was on the 26th 
of October, but that was not an all-out attack. The 26th of October 
was the first real brush with them. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hickenlooper, did you have some ques- 
tion you wish to ask on the committee’s time? If so, go ahead; others 
have used it. 


FIELD COMMANDER’S SCOPE 


Senator Hicken.toorer. I was just going to suggest that on that 
theory, if a field commander in the tactics and strategy of the use of 
his troops ta win an objective, if he has to wire to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff every time he wants to load a cannon or, say, put five rounds in 
a rifle, isn’t that cutting him down pretty thin? Doesn’t your field 
commander say, “I want the limits of the objective and then I operate 
tactically as the situation demands” ¢ 

It seems to narrow that down pretty much to have to wire the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff every time you put a cartridge in a gun. 

Chairman Russe.u. Since I am the man who has been asking these 
questions, let me make this observation. 

I see absolutely no relationship between asking permission to load 
a cannon and asking permission to bomb forces outside of Korea that 
had not yet demonstrated that they were attacking our Armed Forces. 

Of course, no one would be more strongly in favor of absolute lee- 
way for the conduct of operations in the field by a field commander 
than I would be, even with my limited knowledge of military matters. 

It would seem to be quite a difference in that and in deciding to 
attack neutral forces that were within their own country and had not 
yet intervened in the war. 

That was the reason I had asked these questions. I asked them of 
General MacArthur, and he said he couldn’t recall when he requested 
specifically this information. I asked him if he would have recom- 
mended it before the Chinese came into the war, and he stated, as 
I read into the record on yesterday, that he would have issued an ulti- 
matum to them when they moved those armies up there, that if they 
did intervene, he would bomb China. 

Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Wiley. 


CLEARANCE OF JCS DIRECTIVES 


Senator Wier. On the subject that has been discussed I would like 
to ask the general something. 
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I think you have cleared up the matter from the various commu- 
niqués between MacArthur and the Chiefs of Staff. There was a 
clear indication that because of the movement of the troops north and 
because of the discovery of them being north of the Yalu, and so forth, 
there was a clear indication that MacArthur was seeking to be able 
to meet any eventuality ; and on March 7, I think, you stated definitely 
that you told him he could not bomb north of the Yalu. 

Now, this is my question : 

Was that the result of the Chiefs of Staff’s own judgment, or was 
it the result of the State Department’s judgment, or both ? 

General Cotuins. It was probably both, Senator. 

I thought I pretty thoroughly covered that, discussed that yesterday. 

It was not wholly a political decision by any manner of means. As 
TI stated yesterday, to me there were good, valid reasons for not wishing 
to, which I believe I thoroughly discussed in the record yesterday. 

Senator Witxy. The point I was getting at was—who really made 
the decision, you people or the State Department ? 

General Cortins. It would depend upon—it was not the State 
Department, I can assure you; but after some date which I really do- 
not recall, we were required to clear all JCS directives, specifically to 
clear them with the Secretary of Defense, and that didn’t mean that 
we didn’t have to clear them with State; we cleared them in the normal 
chain of command, 


CENSORSHIP PROCEDURE 


Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, there are two procedural mat- 
ters which I think might be taken up before we get into the questioning. 

One of them as Admiral Davis mentioned to me this morning— 
I suppose he mentioned it to me because I am one of the members of 
the subcommittee and Senator McMahon at the moment is not here, 
and I think the point is very well taken. 

[| Deleted. | 

Now I merely want to call it to the attention of the committee again, 
as I know the chairman will do, that the censor has been, I think, lean- 
ing over backward to try and make everything available that can 
properly be made available. There may be some cases in which the 
committee will differ from the censor, but it is a very dangerous thing 
for any releases to be given from the committee until the copy has 
been cleared. 

Then if any committee member—and I am merely taking this time 
to reemphasize as a member of the subcommittee—questions the neces- 
sity of eliminating a particular piece of testimony, if he will take it up 
with Senator McMahon or myself, we will discuss it together and 
then discuss it with Admiral Davis. We may be able to clear it with 
him. 

Tf it still cannot be cleared, our procedure is that he will contact the 
Defense Establishment, give us a report, we will then come in here and 
if we are still in disagreement, we will submit it to the full committee. 

[ Deleted. | 

Chairman Russeiti. I wish to thank the Senator from California 
for those observations. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Wiiey. A little louder, please. 

[ Deleted. | 
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Chairman Russett. As Senator Knowland pointed out, and as 
I have undertaken to point out time and again, we have a procedure 
here that enables this committee, in the last analysis, to pass on all of 
those matters, and if Senators could just restrain themselves from 
giving information of that nature to the press, and take it up with 
either Senator Knowland or Senator McMahon, we have a procedure 
which will enable the committee to pass upon it to determine whether 
or not we think that it ought to be released. 

Admiral Davis’ decisions, while they are very persuasive with me, 
because I think he has been very liberal in releasing this matter—in 
some instances, perhaps, too liberal—but if we disagree with his ruling 
we have a procedure that enables the whole committee to pass on it. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russety. May I make a statement? 

Senator Witry. What was the slip you say ? 

Chairman Russetu. I prefer not to give it on the record. 

Senator Wuey. If the chairman will talk toward the reporter 

Chairman Russexiu. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsg. I wish to associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from California, and the chairman of the committee. 

| Deleted. ] 

We certainly ought to follow the procedure that has been set up 
through Admiral Davis, Senator Knowland, and Senator McMahon 
on these matters of top-secret information presented to this committee. 

Chairman Russetz. Well, I was reluctant to say anything else about 
it, because I know the members of the committee are tired of hearing 
me talk about security ; but, gentlemen, I cannot help but feel that un- 
less we at least exercise reasonable care in these matters that American 
men will die as a result of the unrestrained desire of Senators to dis- 
cuss matters here that should not properly be known to our enemies. 


CORRECTING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator KNow.anp. Mr. Chairman, the second procedural matter 
which I wanted to call to the attention of the committee is on page 92 
of our Compilation of Certain Published Information on the Military 
Situation in the Far East, which is the report of General MacArthur, 
the twelfth report, dated February 23, 1951, to the United Nations, and 
which includes communiqué No, 15. 

On page 92, the second paragraph down, beginning with the sen- 
tence reading “events subsequently have” 

Chairman Russett. Where is that now? 

Senator KNownanp. That is page 92, the second paragraph. 

Chairman Russenu. Yes. 

Senator Know1anp. Beginning “events subsequently have.” In 
checking it with the New York ‘Times communiqué, it appears that 
there has been a line left out, and it should read— 


events subsequently have— 
and these are the words that belong in there— 
disclosed that neither political or military reassurances could have— 
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and then it picks up and reads— 


had the slightest influence upon the momentous decision underlying Red China's 
commitment of her forces to war. 

There has apparently been a line left out, and I think it does throw 
a little different light on that sentence. ; 

Chairman Russet. The staff will make note of that, and in the 
event there is another printing of this compilation it will be corrected. 
It is too late to do anything about it now, of course. 

Senator Knowianp. Yes. I mention it merely for the benefit of 
the committee. 

Chairman Russety, Senator Knowland, I had already recognized 
you before we digressed. 





ANALYZING VFW LETTER 


Senator Knownanp. General, directing your attention to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars letter of October 26, have you had a chance to 
review that letter recently ? 

Geenral Couiins. I reread it recently, Senator Knowland; yes, sir. 

Senator Knowtanp. Could you indicate wherein by that letter the 
general was disagreeing with the military judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs, or, for that matter, the policy of the Government of the United 
States at that time? 

I have read and reread the letter on several occasions, and frankly 
I have not been able to see in the light of the testimony of Secretary 
Marshall that Formosa should not be allowed to get into Communist 
hands, and the testimony of General Bradley that the Joint Chiefs 
have consistently felt that the island had strategic value and that it 
was important to our interests that it not get into unfriendly hands—I 
have not been able to find out on what basis the objection could be 
raised to that letter. 

General Cottins. Well, of course, I don’t know the basis, Senator, 
because as a member of the Chiefs I was not consulted as to the basis 
of the objection to the letter, and frankly I am not qualified to deter- 
mine what particular part, if any, of this letter should have been ob- 
jected to, we will say. 

Senator Knowxtanp. As a matter of fact, it seemed to me in reading 
it, in the light of the President’s action of June 26 and 27 of putting 
the Seventh Fleet in the Formosa strait, that the general might very 
well have felt that he was upholding the President’s hand entirely, 
because he ends his letter to the VF W by saying: 

The decision of President Truman on June 27 lighted into flame a lamp of hope 
throughout Asia that was burning dimly toward extinction. It marked for the 
Far East the focal and turning point in this area’s struggle for freedom. It 
swept aside in one great monumental stroke all the hypocrisy and the sophistry 
which has confused and deluded so many people distant from the actual scene. 

We have had ample testimony that not only in this country but else- 
where many of our people in Government and throughout the coun- 
try have taken very great objections to some of our other UN mem- 
bers and others who have shipped war supplies to the Chinese Com- 
munists while they were combating United Nations forces. 

And it seems that the general had every reason to believe that he 
was wholly supporting the policy of this Government. 
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I merely wondered if you have any contrary viewpoint ? 
Senator Witey. Will the Senator yield just a moment? 


JCS VISITS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator Knowxanp. I would prefer not to, on my time, because of 
the 15-minute limitation. 

Have you visited Formosa to make a personal reconnaissance to 
gain information as to the number, the condition, the morale or equip- 
ment of the Republic of China’s estimated 500,000 non-Communist 
troops ? 

General Cottains. No, sir; I have not. 

We depended upon, in our judgment of that, upon the Fox group 
report, and also from what General MacArthur has said after he per- 
sonally had gone down there. 

Senator KNow.anp. General, you have, however, visited—which I 
think is entirely proper and very sound—some of our European allies, 
members of the UN, and members of the North Atlantic Alliance, to 
look over their troops and armament and general condition and morale, 
have you not? 

General Cotitns. I have visited in Italy only. 

Time has been the partial reason for that, of course. 

Senator Know.anp. But other members of the Joint Chiefs have 
visited various countries ? 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowtanp. Have they not? 

General Couurns. Right. 


JCS APPROVED INCHON LANDINGS 


Senator Know.anp. Directing your attention to the Inchon land- 
ings of last summer, were the Joint Chiefs in complete agreement 
with the plans for the Inchon landings? 

General Contiins. Yes, sir; we approved the plans; and as I said, 
and as I think is reported here, Admiral Sherman and I went out to 
find out just exactly what these plans were. 

Frankly, we were somewhat in the dark, and as it was a matter of 
great concern, we went out to discuss it with General MacArthur. 

We suggested certain alternative possibilities and places and every- 
thing of that sort, which General MacArthur looked into, and then 
he finally gave us the recommendations, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved the plan. 

Senator KNow.anp. Between the times that the plans were made 
available to the Joint Chiefs and the time the landing took place, did 
the Joint Chiefs reverse their position in any regard as to the desira- 
bility of making the landing at Inchon ? 

General Cotuins. They did not. 


MDAP SHIPMENTS TO FAR EAST 


Senator Knownanp. I would like to ask, General, with further ref- 
erence to the situation on Formosa, as you know, the first arms imple- 
mentation bill was passed in 1949, the second was passed in 1950. 

Both of them included funds to be used in the general area of China 
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which could include both the Republic of China and those areas that 
are adjacent thereto. Do you now know of your own knowledge, and 
if not could you supply to the committee, the actual shipments of arms 
or munitions that have been made to the Republic of China under 
either of those arms implementation bills or other legislation since 
June of 1950? 

General Cottins. I will have to check with Colonel Gilchrist to 
see whether we have that information available here now, Senator. I 
do not know of my own knowledge. However, if we do not have it, I 
can get it for you. 

Senator Knowianp. Could you also supply, and I imagine this 
will have to be a part of our classified secret record, but. can you also 
supply for the same period from say June of 1949 to date the ship- 
ments that have taken place under the arms implementation program 
to Indo-China and the Philippines so that we will have Indo-China 
the Philippines, and the Republic of China on Formosa. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; we can supply that. 

Senator KNownanp. My recollection is when I left Formosa in the 
latter part of November last year, 1950, that under that program there 
had only been one ship that had arrived with mostly small-arms ammu- 
nition, perhaps some other equipment of approximately the 1st of 
December of last year. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I think that is correct, but since then 
we have shipped in just under $10 million worth—but I do know, and 
I said yesterday, that in our plans for the 1951 budget, MDAP, that if 
the money is appropriated there or provided, then we will have sup- 
plied, we will be in course of supplying, approximately 70 percent of 
what the Fox survey group recommended. 

Senator Knowxanp. I am familiar with your testimony of yester- 
day. However, I would like to get down so there will be no doubt 
about it, just actually what has been shipped and not what is in pros- 
rect. 

. One of the great shortages that I have found in my visit both in 1949 
and 1950 out there was inadequate supply for training. 

Now, General, Sun-Li-Jen, who is a graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute, told me that was one of the great problems in adequately 
training his troops, and I may be in error and I think our military at- 
tachés could perhaps have given the same report to this Government, 
but I think his statement was that they had about 25 rounds for train- 
ing purposes. Now I think you 

General Cotiins. Twenty-five rounds per man, I take it. 

Senator KNow.anp. Per man for training purposes. 

General Coutiins. Right. 

Senator Know.anp. Now my information is—and I would like to 
ask you what do we consider a proper number of rounds for training 
purposes in our own Army? I have some figures here. I would like 

to read them to you. 

They may be in error, but my administrative assistant got them 
from the Department of Defense and I would like to read them and 
then if they are not correct, you can make a notation later in the 
record. 

General Corttiws. All right, sir. 

Senator Knowtanp, 325 rounds carbine or M-1; 200 rounds for 
pistol and submachine gun; 1,380 rounds caliber .30 machine guns; 
and 2,300 rounds caliber .50 machine guns. 
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During the course of the training cycle of American troops that is 
what they used, so that we can see that these forces on Formosa, if 
my information was correct, are working under very terrific handi- 
caps in order to properly be trained to do the job which some people 
complain that they are not able to do. 

General Cotuins. Well, Colonel Gilchrist tells me—and he has 
checked this—that in November of last year, we did furnish almost 
$10 million worth of ammunition for this purpose; that is November 
of last year. 

Senator Know.anpD. That is that one shipment that came in 
November. ; 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anb. I would like to find out what other shipments, 
if any, have been made. 

General Coturns. All right, sir. 


ORGANIZING CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT IN NORTH KOREA 


Senator Know.anp. General, you agree that in any army or in a 
country involved in warfare that morale is a very important factor, do 
you not? 

General Coizrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.LaNnp. Were you familiar with the fact that our 
forces in Korea were given a directive that when they got north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel into Communist Korea, that they were not 
to use any of the officials of the Republic of Korea in setting up civil 
government north of the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

General Cotiins. There was some such directive as that, I know, 
Senator. The details of it I do not recall at the moment. 

Senator KNow.anp. Well, I call your attention to the information 
which was furnished us, arid for the benefit of the censor, I am now 
reading from page 3 of the State Department’s letter of May 22 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Marshall, which was forwarded by Mr. 
Lovett, the Under Secretary, under date of May 22, in which they 
say the following: 

On October 12, 1950, the Interim Committee of the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea established in accordance with 
the General Assembly resolution of November 7, 1950, passed a resolution ad- 
vising the unified command to take over temporarily all responsibilities for the 
Government and civil administration of those parts of Korea which had not 
been recognized by the United Nations as being under the effective control of 
the Government of the Republic of Korea at the outbreak of hostilities— 
and so forth. 

Then, attached to this communication is a photostat of a message 
which does not on its face appear to be a classified document now, al- 
though I couldn’t be sure of that, because we only have the photostat, 
which is message to CINCFE for CINCUNG, and this radio was in 
two parts; and in reading it it indicates rather clearly that the forces 
of SCAP and the forces of our United Nations command in the Far 
East should not use any of the officials of the recognized Government 
of the Republic of Korea north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

My question to you now is, Did this, in your judgment, originate in 
the Defense Establishment or did it originate in the United Nations, 

83797—51—pt. 287 
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and merely pass through the Defense Establishment on its way out 
to the Far East? 

General Coxur1ns. I am sorry, Senator, but I don’t know. 

Senator Knowianp. Could you check into that? I think from the 
letter of Mr. Secretary Acheson it indicates that the document was 

repared in this UN committee, but I wanted to be sure that that in- 
ormation coincides with the information which you have. 

General Coniins. We would have to check that with State, sir. 

Senator Knowxanp. All right. Now, assuming, for the moment, 
that that information which we have been furnished is correct, do you 
or do you not believe that that might have an adverse effect upon the 
morale of the pours and the Government of the Republic of Korea 
if they knew that they had been prohibited from using their own public 
officials in what they at least considered part of their own country 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

General Cott1ns. Well, Senator, you are getting me in a little bit out 
of my field now. I can give you what I believe was behind that order. 

Senator KNow.anp. All right 

General Cottrns. But, frankl , this I am not certain of. 

I do know that it was—that when the government of Syngman Rhee 
was set up in Korea, reset up, I think it was a hundred vacancies had 
been left in the Diet for the areas north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
It had not been possible to hold such an election to fill those vacancies 
because of the fact that the Russians, the Communists, would not per- 
mit the elections to be held, and I recall something of this, and in my 
recollection of it, it was that the idea behind this was to, if anything, 
lean over backward to be sure that we could not be accused of thrusting 
a government down the throats of the North Korean people, or officials 
down their throats, without their having had a chance to select them 
themselves. 

Now, I am quite certain that is what was behind that move. Now, 
whether that had an adverse effect on the morale of the Koreans or 
not, I don’t know; but frankly, based on the conditions there, as I 
observed them, I would say, no, because one of the things that reaily 
impressed me very greatly is the way the Korean people themselves 
have handled the areas, police action and all such things as that. 

We have had really no difficulties with these South Koreans. Tome 
it has been an amazing thing that the normal municipal governments 
and the police forces have operated as efficiently as they have right 
in the middle of the turmoil of war. 

Senator Know1.anp. But, General 

General Cottrns. And I saw no lack of general control of the ci- 
vilian populace north of the thirty-eighth parallel. In fact, the North 
Koreans were fleeing from the Communists and trying to get inside of 
our lines when we fell back. 





FORCES EMPLOYED AT MANCHURIAN FRONTIER 


Chairman Russet. Senator, your time has expired. 
Senator McMahon? Senator Lodge? Senator Fulbright? Senator 
Tobey? Senator Sparkman? Senator Gillette? 
Senator Giuterre. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Q Consemen Russeit. Senator Brewster? Senator Hunt? Senator 
ain ? 
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Senator Carn. General Collins, in World War II, I was privileged 
on occasion to serve in units which were on your right or left flank. 

General Cottrns. On our left flank, sir. 

Senator Carn. That experience taught me to grow to understand 
your fairness, your courage, and your intelligence. In a word, sir, 
I hold you in very high regard, and I mention that because I know 

ou will take no exception, or I hope you will not, to several questions 
would like to pose to you now. 

General Collins, this inquiry deals with two questions, one of which, 
in part, is the splendid reputation of an American, which has been 
the pride of our Nation for many years. I want to do everything I 
can to see that this reputation is neither tarnished nor doubted nor 
criticized in any single respect without complete justification. 

From what you said yesterday, I know that you believe that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has been and remains among the foremost mili- 
tary leaders in our American history. 

yeneral Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Carn. I am convinced, General Collins, that you seek, 
intentionally, to do him no harm. 

General Cotur1ns. Definitely. 

Senator Carn. On yesterday, General Collins, I think you unin- 
tentionally, and I emphasize that word, unintentionally did a first- 
rate hatchet job on General MacArthur; and certainly you led the 
Nation to believe that General MacArthur violated a field directive, 
a field order, when, in my opinion, he did no such thing. 

In an effort to find out who is right, I want to ask you several more 
questions about your statement of yesterday, that General MacArthur 
had disobeyed one of the JCS instructions, that General MacArthur 
should not employ anything but Korean troops on the frontier. 

My first question, General Collins: I wonder if you intended to 
say BEy ring yesterday, or thought you said it, which justified this 
headline in last night’s Evening Star: “Collins says push to Yalu 
broke orders.” 

And, in the first paragraph of that story, I want to quote it: 

General J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, said today General MacArthur 


disregarded a specific Joint Chiefs of Staff directive last fall by sending American 
troops near the Manchurian frontier. 


Did you intend, yesterday, General Collins, to support those two 
contentions made in this medium of — opinion, sir? 


General Cottrns. Certainly not the headlines, Senator. 

Needless to say, I don’t write headlines, and I was not seeking 
headlines. 

I thought I had clarified it, and in one or two comments that I 
listened to over the radio last night, it seemed to me that they were 
a fair evaluation of what I said; and it is true that in answering the 
first question, I indicated that it was a violation of a directive, or words 
to that effect. 

I promptly corrected that, and made the point that what, in my 
opinion, and I still have this opinion, General MacArthur did, was 
to not follow a matter of policy which had been clearly delineated 
to him in a directive of the 27th of September, if I remember the date 
correctly. 
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Now, of course, in the field, we endeavor to give our field commanders 
as much leeway as possible, and certainly we gave General MacArthur 
lots of corti, | : me 7 

The point I was making, and I think I clarified it in the testimony, 
was that that condition being true, in other words, that being our 
normal procedure, to give our field commanders plenty of leeway 
then we felt that it was incumbent upon them to follow our broad 
policies and that when they felt impelled to vary from them, to consult 
with us. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OPINIONS OF COLLINS AND MAC ARTHUR 


General MacArthur did not consult with us, when he issued his 
directive, I think it was the 24th of October, in which he took the 
wraps off of his field commanders and when we called him on it, he 
came back and said he did it as a matter of military necessity. 

That is a matter of judgment, and as I indicated yesterday, I refused 
to get involved in the discussion where judgment of that character 
is involved, because we are a long ways away. 

The only point now in my raising this question, and you will recall 
that I did not volunteer this—I made this point in answer to a 
question before this committee. 

The point that I endeavored to make, and which I hope now to 
make abundantly clear, is that this did represent an instance where a 
policy clearly enunciated by the Chiefs was not followed, and was 
not followed without consulting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
my judgment there was ee of time during which the Chiefs could 
have been consulted prior to the issuance of this directive. 

I said that to me the fundamental, one of the two fundamental 
points in this whole inquiry, is whether or not the President has the— 
whether we owe it to the President to give to him a field commander 
who is in consonance or in general accord with the basic policies under 
which we are operating. I think this was one indication among many 
others, which certainly have been clear, that General MacArthur 
was not in consonance with the basic policies that led us gradually to 
fear that just as he violated a nea in this case without consulting 
us, perhaps the thing might be done in some other instance of a more 
serious nature. 

Now we again followed this up. This particular point we again 
followed up in November when we easiinel we did not direct but we 
naueetet, that General MacArthur should stop his forces short of 
the Yalu. 

Now, since you raised the question, Senator, I feel now compelled 
to tell you that I don’t agree and did not agree with General Mac- 
Arthur’s reply that it would not be possible to stop on the high ground 
overlooking the Yalu. 

I would not have made this statement except that you have pressed 
me now for an explanation of why I raised the question yesterday. 

Senator Carn. Out of fairness, General Collins, I have to press 
you, sir. 

General Cotxiins. I don’t object to it. 

Senator Carn. Your answer speaks exactly for itself. 

General Cortins. I do not object to it. My only point is that I 
regret that I am forced to go into a discussion of this. I have the 
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utmost respect for General MacArthur. I think his campaign from 
Australia to the Philippines was sheer brilliance, one of the most 
brilliant campaigns that I know of in military history. I think in 
this instance I disagree with him. That doesn’t mean I am right 
and that he is wrong, but I disagree. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, will you permit me to say this, 
sir. My military experience is very limited, but I certainly know 
the difference between an order and a policy. 

General Cottrns. I did not say that he violated an order. 


DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN INSTRUCTION, ORDER, AND POLICY 


Senator Carn. Sir, let me ask you a few more questions. My rec- 
ollection of yesterday is this: The Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
Smith, said: 

General Collins, both General Bradley and General Marshall have testi- 
fied in no uncertain terms that in no single instance did Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur ever violate or disobey a directive or an order. 

I think my memory is fairly clear, and in part helped by the record, 
that General Collins said, “But I will give you an instance in which 
he did disobey”—and these are the words that you used, and we seek 
to clear it up out of fairness to you and out of fairness to a man 
who has been to this American a hero all his life—— 

General Cottrns. And he has been to me. 

Senator Carn. And you say, sir: 

One of the instructions that the JCS had issued to General MacArthur was 
that he would not use anything but Korean troops on the frontier, and he did 
not comply with that. 

I have a question to this point, sir. Will you tell me what a JCS 
instruction is? I ask you that against your words, because I have 
not understood what an instruction is. Is it an order or is it a sug- 
gestion ? 

Senator Smirn. Will the Senator yield at that point just for 
further corroboration of the point he is making? On page 3200 
General Collins said in answer to a question of mine when I said: 
And you told him not to send any troops within that distance? 

General CoLiiIns. I do not recall that we specified the distance, but it was 
a clear-cut directive that he was not to employ troops other than South Koreans 
close to the frontier. 

General Cottins. And that was later corrected, Senator, when it 
was brought to my attention, the wording. Frankly, I had forgotten 
the exact wording of that, and I did correct it for the record yester- 
day afternoon, not this morning, yesterday afternoon as soon as it 
was brought to my attention. 

Now the point I am driving at, Senator Cain, I did not intend, 
and I think that again was clearly indicated in the testimony yes- 
terday, to accuse General MacArthur of insubordination of any- 
thing of that sort. 


DIRECTIVE AGAINST USING UNITED STATES TROOPS AT BORDER 


I still make the point that the directive that was issued to him 
clearly indicated that as a matter of policy we didn’t want him to 
send American troops close to the front. He did send them close to 
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the front without consulting us when he could readily have con- 
sulted us, and then the decision would have been made here, and if 
we said “No,” we would have accepted the responsibility for it. 

That would have cleared him as a field commander completely. We 
would have had the responsibility then. 

Senator Carn. Right. That is not my concern at the minute be- 
cause the first order and directive which you imposed upon General 
MacArthur was to protect and preserve the security of his command 
as in his judgment military necessity required. Now I have one ques- 
tion on thi sir. 

General Cottrns. Well, you see now you force me to say, Senator 
Cain, that in my ones to secure his command did not necessarily 
require the use of American troops for such probing actions because 
actually not only did he send American troops but he also sent a 
Korean column, and if the Korean column was competent to do the 
job, other Korean columns could have done the job. 

Senator Carn. Exactly, sir, but he is 7,000 miles away or was that 
distance away. He wanted to protect the integrity of his command 
as his judgment best dictated. 

He used both American troops and South Korean troops, and 

[ Deleted. ] 

I could only conclude that General MacArthur’s judgment must be 
within his own province, but here is my last question on this subject 
so that aacmae knows, General, and you and I and everybody else 
understand this problem. 


MILITARY NECESSITY IN DEPLOYING FORCES 


Was there any mandatory provision of any kind, character, or 
description in the instruction in question which prevented General 
MacArthur from deploying his forces as military necessity dictated ? 

General Coxttrns. There was not. There shouldn’t have been. I 
would not have supported such a flat mandatory order. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate your answer, and I think that clears 
that matter away for all time. 

Let me ask this, General Collins, please. General Marshall, Gen- 
eral Bradley, and yourself have testified repeatedly that it has been 
your policy here at home to delegate complete discretion to your field 
commander as to how he was to deploy his forces in Korea. 

Would you tell me if it was your military judgment as the Army 
Chief of Staff and as a member of the JCS, that the field commander 
should do what he thought possible, for no order was imposed upon 
him as you have just said, to use South Korean forces rather than 
American forces on the northern border, or was that the judgment 
of the State Department and merely passed through you by the State 
Department to the commander in the field ? 

eneral Cotxins. I do not recall the details of that, Senator, but 
I do believe that political considerations did have a good deal to do 
with those instructions which we sent to General MacArthur. 

Senator Carn. That is to say, sir, and I can understand it, that was 
not st a conn, asrg ugar then on the part of the JCS? 

General Cotzins. That is correct, sir. 


Senator Carn. I thank you, General Collins. 
Chairman Russeww. Your time has expired, Senator Cain. 
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Senator Stennis? Senator Flanders? Senator Long? 


STOPPING POINTS NORTH OF THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


' Senator Lone. General Collins, in this compilation of materials 
on the military situation in the Far East, I notice some correspond- 
ence between Mr. Arthur Krock and Gen. Douglas MacArthur where 
Mr. Krock referred to certain rumors or criticisms—that is on page 
137, the bottom of the page. 

At that point Mr. Arthur Krock referred to representations appar- 
ently being made by allies of the United States to the effect that they 
desired that action by this Government either be stopped at the thirty- 
eighth parallel or on a line parallel to Pyongyang or at some other 
point south of the Yalu and south of the Manchurian border, it ap- 
parently being their theory that to proceed all the way to the Man- 
churian border would greatly increase the risk that the Chinese Com- 
munists would come in. 

Do you know anything about any such representations having 
been made? 

General Cottins. I heard of them, Senator, but of my own knowl- 
edge I don’t know. 

enator Lone. Do you know whether or not it was General Mac- 
Arthur’s point of view that there could be no stopping point south 
of the Yalu or the Manchurian border? 

General Cottrns. I couldn’t pin point an answer to that, but that 
is my clear recollection, that it was General MacArthur’s view that 
he should go all the way, and that he shouldn’t stop anywhere short. 
In fact, when we suggested that he stop his troops, as I indicated 
awhile ago, on the high ground commanding the Yalu, he replied that 
that was not feasible. 

Senator Lone. Now, in Mr. Arthur Krock’s article he stated that it 
was his understanding that General MacArthur had replied to such 
representations that he would not accept the responsibility for the 
security of his troops if a decision was made to stop on any one of these 
suggested lines. Do you know whether any such indication as that 
was given to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by General MacArthur? 

General Cottrs, No, sir; I believe not. I don’t believe any such— 
in fact, I am quite positive that General MacArthur didn’t make any 
flat statement of that character—not that I recall, sir. 

Senator Lona. However, it did seem to be his point of view, do I 
understand correctly, that there could be no logical stopping point 
south of the Manchurian border ? 

General Cotiins. Yes; that is my recollection. 

Senator Lone. Were you consulted or advised when the original 
decision was made to proceed north of the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

General Cottins. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were consulted; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Lone. What was your view on that question ? 

General Corztins. We felt that they should move north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. The thirty-eighth parallel has absolutely no 
military significance of any kind whatever. 

Senator Lone. If you had known—looking at it from hindsight, 
and of course it is always an unfair question to ask—but if you had 
known that the Chinese Communists would have come in if you had 
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proceeded north of the thirty-eighth parallel, might that have al- 
tered your decision ¢ 
General Contains. We might possibly—but again this is a hypo- 
thetical question, you understand, Senator—we might possibly have 
= some limiting line to the north, but certainly we could cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel because the thirty-eighth parallel, if anything, 
is a very poor — to a from a military point of view. There are 
just no natural barriers whatever on the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Senator Lone. It is still possible, is it not, that an ultimate solu- 
tion to the Chinese war might be worked out upon the basis of the 
thirty-eighth parallel ? 
er Cottins. Something approximating it, it is always pos- 
sible. 


UNIFICATION OF KOREA 


Senator Lone. It is your feeling that a solution to the entire Korean 
problem really requires a unification of Korea under one government 
elected by the people; is that correct ? 

General Cotiins. Well, it certainly should, if possible. 

There are two general alternatives as I see. Again now you are 
getting me a bit out of my field here. One would be the entire unifi- 
cation of the country. As I see it today, under the current circum- 
stances, from a military point of view that is unlikely. 

The other possibility would be to arrive at a solution based on 
factual conditions somewhere certainly not south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. That would at least restore the conditions that existed prior 
to the Communist aggression. Because, of course, we were trying to 
proceed on some peaceful solution of the unification of Korea and 
not using any military means whatever in the first place. We have 
repelled the aggresors from South Korea. While that second solution 
would not be as good a solution, in my judgment, as the first, never- 
theless you are back where you started from, at any rate back’ in the 
field of arriving at some sort of a political solution without further 
war. 

Senator Lone. In the beginning this country definitely committed 
itself to meet and repel the aggressor. That certainly entailed pushing 
the enemy back to the thirty-eighth parallel, did it not? 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. It did not necessarily entail carrying out a unifica- 
tion of Korea by military means? 

General Coturs. It did not. 

Senator Lone. This country had been seeking, and the United 
Nations had been seeking, to unify Korea by peaceful means prior 
to the time the aggression broke out ? 

General Cottins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lone. I take it that faced with the choice, if it had to be, 
you would prefer to seek it by peaceful means and negotiations rather 
than an attempt to accomplish it by military means, if it meant a 
major military effort to do it? 

General Cotirins. By all means. 

Senator Lone. That is all for this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roussett. The chairman passes. Senator Connally. 

Chairman Conna ty. I pass. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley. 
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COMBINED POLITICAL-DIPLOMATIC DECISION 


Senator Wizey. If you will take this pamphlet again, refer to page 
183. I ask you to refer to the message of March 20 to General Mac- 
Arthur you said several times the President was planning. 

Now, read carefully. You will note it says State is planning. It 
doesn’t say the President is planning. Do you see any Nfference! 

General Coxiins. Not of any consequence, because the State De- 
partment is the political adviser of the President, just as the Joint 
Chiefs are in the military sense. 

Senator Witey. You know what that refers to anyway. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiey. Is there any evidence anywhere that you know of 
that the President issued such an announcement or that the President 
accepted State’s planning in this case ? 

General Cotiins. Not of my own knowledge; no, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Do you know of your own knowledge whether the 
President consented to said planning mentioned in this message, which 
the record shows went to 13 nations, but didn’t go to MacArthur? 

General Cotirns. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Witey. When you issued the directive that South Korean 
troops—it wasn’t a directive, it was a suggestion—instead of American 
troops should be used when close to the border, was that the result of 
consultation with the State Department ? 

General Cottins. That is as I recall it, sir. 

Senator Witry. You think that we largely the action of the State 
Department or do you think it was largely the action of the Chiefs 
of Staff ? 

General Cotiins. I think it was largely the action of the, you might 
say, the whole political-diplomatie field. How much the President 
personally got into that I don’t know. But, of course, we were oper- 
ating there under the aegis of the United Nations; and while I didn’t 
participate in the discussions, I am sure that it was the thought of the 
other members of the United Nations that we ought to use South 
Koreans close to the frontier. 


RECONSIDERING VFW LETTER 


Senator Witry. Now, following Senator Knowland’s suggestion 
this morning in relation to this letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
do you know of any directive that it violated? Do you remember 
that? That letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, as I recall it— 
I made a note here last night—is way back, is it not ? 

Senator KNowLanp. August 26. 

General Cottins. There was no specific directive. However, we 
have standing regulations, Army regulations, which involve the clear- 
ance of such statements of this character, which do prescribe that nor- 
mally such statements for publication should be cleared through the 
normal channels. 

Senator Witry. Well, Senator Knowland asked you to specify any- 
thing violative of regulations, and I guess you didn’t specify. Now, 
do you want to change that and specify anything? 
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General Cots. I thought that Senator Knowland’s question was 
what specific points in this letter were violations, as I recall it. 

Senator Wiey. Yes. 

General Cotiins. I wouldn’t make a great point of it, Senator, 
but the letter as a whole normally under Army regulations would be 
cleared through normal channels. 

However, the normal channel is with the theater commander, and 
it may well be that General MacArthur, a theater commander, felt 
that he was entitled to clear it himself. I don’t know what his think- 
ing is, you understand; I am only giving you a possible answer. 

Senator Wirey. Now, if you will refer to page 122, you will notice 
there is the message from the President after this speech to the vet- 
erans. You will notice that in that message, dated August 29, you 
find nothing there where the President criticizes the message, do you? 

General Co.tiins. The message of the President to General 
MacArthur ? . 

Senator Writer. Yes, the bottom of 122, August 29. 

General Cotiins. Of course, I notice he says: 


You will understand why my action of the 26th in directing the withdrawal 
of your message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars was necessary. 


Senator Witry. Yes. Now, you will notice also that it says: 


General Collins and Admiral Sherman gave me a comprehensive report of their 
conversations with you and of their visit to the United Nations forces now fight- 
ing under your command in Korea. Their reports were most satisfactory and 
highly gratifying to me. 

That is correct, is it not? 

General Corutns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. At that time, when you talked with the President, 
did he criticize the letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars? 

General Cotiins. I do not recall, Senator. I don’t believe that the 
question came up. 

Senator Witry. When you reported to the President? 

General Coti1ns. I reported to the President on our visit. 

Senator Wirry. Yes. 

General Cotiins. But the question of the letter to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was not pertinent to my visit to Korea or to our report. 
We limited ourselves to the report on the conditions as we found them, 
when we were in Korea, and I don’t recall—I don’t believe—in fact, 
I am quite sure no mention was made of this letter, but it is possible. 

Senator Writer. Well, you noticed on August 26 that the President— 
Johnson did send a message directing that the VFW letter be 
withdrawn— 


because various features with respect to Formosa— 
said, in that message, Johnson— 


are in conflict with the policy of the United States and its position in the United 
Nations. 


That was under date of August 26; but the message of the President 
to MacArthur was August 29; and meanwhile you had reported that 
he had not mentioned anything about the message that you recall; is 
that correct ? 

General Cotuins. Not that I can recall, sir. 
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PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENTS AFTER WAKE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Senator Wixry. Now, if you will refer to page 124, the message 
from the President to General MacArthur, under date of the 29th, 
he says, among other things: 

The unification of our arms established by you and by them has set a shining 
example. My thanks and the thanks of the people of all the free nations go 
out to your gallant forces—soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen—from the 
United States and other countries fighting for freedom under the United Nations 
banner. I salute you all and say to all of you from all of us at home, “Well and 
nobly done.” 

You see that, do you? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witxy. Now I ask you, after the President’s visit of October 
15, to Wake Island—127—did you talk with the President? 

General Cotuins. After he came back from Wake Island ? 

Senator Witey. Yes. 

General Cotur1ns. No, sir; not that I recall. 

Senator Witxy. Did you have any conference with him at all? 

General Coturns. Not that I can recall at the moment, no, sir. 

However, if I had, I would have to say, just as General Bradley did 
the other day, that I couldn’t tell you what he said. 

Senator Wixey. I call your attention to the President’s statement, 
on page 127: 

On all of these matters, I have found our talks most helpful and I am very glad 
to have had this chance to talk them over with one of America’s great soldier- 


statesmen, who is also now serving the unique position of the first commander 
in chief of United Nations peace forces. 


You say, at that time, you have no recollection of pani Sn talks 
ac 


with the President, or, if you had, that he was criticizing 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars speech, is that right? 

General Cotiins. I don’t recall my ever being present at a meeting 
with the President where this matter was discussed. 

As I said, if I had been present, I would have to say that I would 
not comment with respect to what the President said. 

Senator Wier. You consider that as a personal privilege of your 
own ? 

General Cotuins. No, sir; but it was a conference with the President, 
and if I had been there—this is a hypothetical question—my recollec- 
tion is, I wasn’t there. 

Senator Witey. Now, if you will refer to page 138, that is under 
date of November 30, that is to the New York imes, was there any 
criticism by the Chiefs of Staff, to the President, that you know of— 
withdraw that. 

Is there any criticism of his reply, MacArthur’s reply to Arthur 
ae letter of November 30, as violative of any directive, and if so, 
where 

General Cottins. Well, once again, this would be—if there were any 
violations, it would be—this was issued prior to the December 6, and 
this is not in my province, Senator. Nobody asked me if I objected to 
the New York Times statement, that is, no one in an official capacit 
did it; and frankly, I am not in a position to tell you whether I agreed, 
or did not agree with this thing. 
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Senator Witxy. What I am getting at—did the Chiefs of Staff, or 
the President, to your knowledge, at any time, consider MacArthur’s 
communicaiton of. November 28 as violative, then ? 

General Cotiins. The communication of November 28% 

Senator Witey. Page 137. 

General Cotirns. It never came to my attention. 

Senator Witry. Well then, in the discussions that you had with the 
Chiefs of Staff, this communication was not a matter of consideration 
or of criticism, as I understand your statement? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 


FIRST MENTION OF DISMISSING MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Wixey. Now, if you will turn to page 156—did the Pres- 
ident consult with the Chiefs of Staff in relation to the declaration of 
national emergency that was issued on December 16? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; he certainly consulted with us prior to 
the decision to declare a national emergency. 

Senator Witey. During that time and previous thereto was there . 
any talk or anything said in relation to MacArthur for his previous 
communications or was there any talk about firing MacArthur? 

General Cottrns. There was no talk about firing MacArthur that I 
ever heard in any formal discussion at any stage of the game until, as 
I said yesterday, on the 8th of April, I guess it was. 

Senator Wier. If you will refer to page 72—I think you have an- 
swered that by your last statement—but there you request, you will 
notice, under the date of January 4, MacArthur’s comment and rec- 
ommendations under the proposed arming of additional South Ko- 
rean troops. Do you have that in mind? 

General Cotirs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Was that arrived at in consultation with anybody 
or was it just the Chiefs of Staff own get-up? 

General Coturns. I don’t recall the details of what immediately 
preceded this, but we were examining all possibilities with respect to 
getting additional forces over there, and what assistance could be had 
to support our people, and I suspect we just simply did this on our 
own, but I don’t recall the details of that, Senator. 

Senator Wuey. All right. Anyway, by the answer to the last ques- 
tion, there was no criticism at that time when you were getting that 
up in relation to anything MacArthur had said or done? 

General Coturs. No, sir; not at this time that I remember. 

Senator Wirry. Now, if you will refer to pages 178, 81, 82, and 83, 
where MacArthur issued various communiqués, was there any: criti- 
cism of those communiqués ? 

General Cottins. We had a discussion with General MacArthur on 
one communiqué, following the issuance of the December 6 directive. 
in which we stated that in our judgment this communiqué did not 
comply with the President’s directive of December 6, and General 
MacArthur did not issue the communiqué. 

Senator Wirey. All right, now you did not quite answer that ques- 
tion because my question relates to communiqués of December 26, 
February 13, March 7, and March 24 referred to in the pages that I 
have called to your attention. 

General Cotzins. No, sir, as I recall there was not. 
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ACTION IF COMMUNISTS REQUESTED ARMISTICE 


Senator Wuxy. There was not. As I understand your position, 
the message from the JCS of March 24, that is on page 184, does not 
limit MacArthur from pursuing the former directives to seek sur- 
render or armistice, but it did limit him to report the fact if an armi- 
stice was in process or had been obtained, for instructions? 

General Cottins. The statement there reads: 


The President has also directed that in the event Communist military leaders 
request an armistice in the field— 


that is if the initiative is taken by the Chinese Communists— 
then you will report that fact to the Jotnt Chiefs of Staff for instructions. 


Senator Witry. Yes, but my question is now whether or not any of 
that language limited him as a commander in the field to go ahead 
pursuant to former directives to negotiate an armistice or a surrender 
and only said in substance if that takes place, report to JCS for in- 
structions. Now I want to know if you read into that formal limita- 
tion of the power of a commander? 

Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired, Senator Wiley, but of 
course the witness will answer the question. 

General Coitins. In answering the question, I would say that the 
difference here is that the President directed that if the Chinese Com- 
munists requested an armistice, he would go ahead with the initiation 
of the consultation, but would promptly report back to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in order that the President would tell General Mac- 
Arthur what. were to be the conditions that would be acceptable to 
the Government of the United States, and the United Nations, since 
our Government was acting as the agent, you might say, for the 
United Nations. 

Senator Wizey. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I do not think that 
that answers my question. 

Chairman Russett. You will have an opportunity to propound it 
again, Senator. 

Senator Bridges? Senator Byrd? Senator Saltonstall? Senator 
Johnson ¢ 


SIZE OF UNITED STATES ARMY 


Senator Jounson. General Collins, what was the size of the Army 
in Korea at the time we went into Korea ? 

General Cotzins. The size of the Army in Korea ? 

Senator Jounson. No; at the time what was the total strength? 

General Cotrins. Oh, our total strength then—I just happen to 
remember this figure, I have had to use it so many times—592,000. 

Senator Jounson. What is the strength today ? 

General Cottrns. I have got a note on that. 

Senator Jounson. It can be approximate, if you want to. 

General Coxtins. Yes; it is approximately 1,550,000 or 1,600,000 
in round numbers. 


_ Senator Jonnson. So you have already tripled the size of the Army 
in 11 months. 
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ARMY PREPARATION PLANS 


General, is the build-up of a well-trained and effective Army bein 
delayed any by the delivery of materials and equipment or the avail- 
ability of installations ? 

General Cottrns. I don’t believe that they are at the moment, Sen- 
ator. Your question is as to the failure of deliveries. There has been 
no failure on the part of industry to deliver in accordance with 
schedule. 

The just sheer weight of time is such that it does take time between 
the time you put in an order before any concern can get the raw 
materials, get the labor force collected, and finally produce the item. 

Senator Jounson. Are we going far enough—— 

General Cottins. We will not get these bhveles in quantity for a 
few months yet to come, but in my judgment industry has done a 
splendid job. 

Senator Jounson. Are you satisfied that we are going far enough 
and fast enough with our Army preparedness plans? 

General Cottins. At the moment I believe that it is a sound pro- 

m, as I said yesterday, considering all other elements that are 
involved. 

Senator Jounson. Do you see any necessity for increasing the size 
of the Army over and above what you now have projected as a ceiling? 
General Corir1ns. Yes, sir, a slight increase, but not very great. 

Senator Jounson. That isall, Mr. Chairman, 

General Cottins. That is for peacetime, now. 

Senator Jounson. I mean in the light of present world conditions. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. We will require a slight increase if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approve my recommendation we call up certain 
additional troops, and if the President approves it. 

Senator Jonson. That would require revision then of the present 
ceiling of 3,462,000 on the total of the Armed Forces? 

General Cotirs. Yes, sir; but it would be well within the limits 
that/ have been projected in the bills that are still under consideration. 

Senator Jounson. You are speaking of the 4 million? 

General Cours. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator George. 


FIRST DISCUSSION TO EXTEND BOMBING 


Senator Grorcr. I have just one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

General, as I understood you awhile ago in the preliminary state- 
ment, not on anybody’s time, you said there was evidence that the Red 
Chinese were coming across the Yalu and participating in the fighting 
about October 26? 

General Coriins. October 24 was the first time we captured Chinese 
prisoners. 

Senator Grorcr. And that General MacArthur did raise the ques- 
tion early in November, say, the 6th or 7th, that he should be per- 
mitted to bomb installations north of the Yalu in Manchuria ? 

General Cortins. He raised the question. 

Senator Grorcr. He raised the question. 

General Coturins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. He did not ask for specific authority to do it? 
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General Cotiins. No, sir; but he clearly raised the question. 

Senator Grorcr. He clearly raised the question, and he might have 
thought, or considered in his = ee it was a request. 

General Cor1ins. Yes, sir; I can well imagine that he might have 
considered that as a request. Certainly we gave it consideration. 

Senator Grorar. I understand. 

General Cotiins. Just as we would have, practically just as we 
would have had it been a request. 

Senator Grorer. And then the mass Red Chinese attack was later in 
November ? 

General Cottins. November 24. 

Senator Grorcr. November 24, following that. 

At that time our troops were close up to the northern boundary 
of North Korea? 

General Cotiins. Well, we were roughly 45 to 50 miles away at 
that time, Senator ? 

Senator Grorce. At that time? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. At the time of the—— 

General Cotiins. Mass attack. 

Senator Grorce (continuing). Mass attack. 

General Cotxins. It happens that the country in that region is very 
woody, very broken, and it was within the capabilities of the Chinese 
by marching at night and hiding in the daytime to get down from 
the Yalu to the position where they struck the Third ROK Corps by 
night movements. 

Senator Grorce. From strictly a military point of view, if there 
was to be any bombing of the bases in Manchuria, in your judgment 
that would have been the time to do it, would it not, General ? 

General Coins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. Purely from a military standpoint? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. Now, of course, when we are down near the thirty- 
eighth parallel with some 200 miles intervening, why, there is plenty 
of opportunity to bomb supply lines and to interrupt their communica- 
tions and so forth? 

General Cotttns. Yes, sir; that is being done, of course. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Grorer. I thank you, General. 

Chairman Russeiz. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have quite a few questions, so I 
think the Chair ought to be notified procedurally I will not be able 
to finish my first round of questions but may have to go into an after- 
noon session, because I think it is going to take me about three pe- 
riods of 15 minutes. 

Chairman RusseLt. You may proceed. 

Senator Smrru. May I ask the Senator to speak a little louder. I 
could not hear that point. Did you ask for extra time? 

Senator Morsr. Oh, no; I never ask for extra time. 

_ General Cortins. The question was whether you estimated your 
time, sir. 

Senator Morse. I think it will take me about three 15-minute pe- 
riods. I think the chairman ought to know that procedurally. 

Senator Witey. How long? 
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DRIVE TO THE YALU 


Senator Morse. At least three 15-minute periods. 

General, I want to ask you a few questions about MacArthur’s pro- 
ceeding up to the Yalu. I understood your testimony in answer to 
Senator Cain’s question this morning to be to the effect that you hold 
to the opinion that General MacArthur could have stopped some dis- 
tance on high terrain this side of the Yalu without pressing forward 
to the river in order to protect his troops. Am I correct in that 
understanding ? ; 

General Cotur1ns. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Morse. General, have you been in that territory yourself 
personally ? 

Gesaeal Cotuins. Not in that immediate territory, but I have been 
in North Korea. . 

Senator Morse. And you have been rather far north in North 
Korea ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Morse. Is it true, General, that with the aid of terrain 
maps, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in a very good position to pass 
judgment upon military tactics, at least in respect to where troops 
could be stopped along a good line of defense ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; but, of course, as I said yesterday, that 
is a matter of judgment. 

Senator Morse. I understand. 

Stag Cottins. You will get a difference of opinion on such 
things. 

Renhiod Morse. I understand it is a matter of judgment, but I 
want to pin down here that there is no question about what your 
judgment is, that on the basis of your knowledge of North Korea, 
on the basis of your study of terrain maps which set out, as I have 
seen those maps, the topographical problems of the area, you believe 
that General MacArthur could have stopped some distance this side 
of the Yalu and adequately protected his troops? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. But, in fairness to General MacArthur 
now, I should say that he would have had to have gone farther than 
he was at the time the Chinese made their mass attack on the 24th 
of November. 

Senator Morsg. I understand that. 

General Cotiins. You see, part of our troops were across the 
Chongjin River; other troops were not yet across the river, and they 
were still roughly, we will say, 45 miles from the frontier. 


STOPPING SHORT OF YALU 


Senator Morse. What was the reason why the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
thought he should stop somewhat short of the Yalu River? 

General Coturns. Well, we felt that the Chinese Communists, not 
knowing what our intentions are or were, although we had clearly 
enunciated them—but they, never enunciating ually the truth them- 
selves, possibly felt that we were doing some propaganda, perhaps, and 
that we would cross the Yalu—if we got up pie therefore, if 


we got down beyond the point where we could control the crossings 
with artillery fire, and that is what we were after, that if we went 
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beyond that to the river itself, that they might feel that, from their 
on security standpoint, that they would have to come across and see 
that we did not get those heights—because before you make a crossing 
of a river you always secure the heights enanlatking the river—and 
that is the point. It is dominant ground. You don’t have to be on 
the river line. If you are on the dominant ground commanding the 
low ground, then you secure the crossings, and all you have to have 
out in front are just patrols; that is our normal river-line defense, 
for example. 

Senator Morsg. Is it not true, General Collins, that before General 
MacArthur conducted this offensive with the aim of going to the 
Yalu River that you came back from Korea and appeared before 
an executive session of the Armed Services Committee and, in the 
course of your explanation to the Armed Services Committee of the 
situation as you found it in Korea, you explained to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that if we went further north there was a line some- 
what this side of the Yalu River, which would give us command of the 
river so as to prevent the crossings by the Chinese, but would keep 
us some distance this side of the river so that we would avoid the 
danger of Communist propaganda that we had territorial designs 
on the other side of the Yalu River? Do you remember any such 
conversation with the Armed Services Committee ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Witxy. The date? 

Senator Morse. I cannot tell the date. 

General Cotuins. It was either after my third visit or the fourth. 
It was either in December or in January, one or the other. 

Senator Morsg. I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I remem- 
ber it distinctly because I cross-examined General Collins at that time 
on this very matter ; and I think the record should show that this is not 
a matter of hindsight with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; this is a matter 
of foresight with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, because that conversation 
that we had in the committee with Genera] Collins at that time was 
in advance of this advance of MacArthur’s, and—— 

Senator Wier. No. 

Senator Knowtanp. No. 

General Cotuins. No, sir; I don’t believe that it was in advance of 
his move up across the Chongjin River, but I am not positive of that. 

Senator Pt If I may be allowed to complete my statement with- 
out interruption, which is my right, and I am going to insist on it. 

I want to repeat my statement, that it is my recollection that the 
report of General Collins was in advance of the defeat that we suf- 
fered as a result of the advance of General MacArthur beyond the 
point where the Chiefs of Staff had previously advised he should not 
go; and I will let the record speak for itself; and that is a matter of 
rebuttal in a lawsuit, and we will let the record speak for itself. 


! JCS-MAC ARTHUR RELATIONSHIP 


Now, General Collins, Senator Cain in his examination this morn- 
ing wantéd to know if there was any mandatory order given to Gen- 
eral MacArthur not to advance with American troops as far north 
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in North Korea as he advanced, and you replied that there was no 
mandatory order. ; 

Am I correct, however, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff in communica- 
tions with General MacArthur had made clear that it was their desire 
as a matter of policy that he not advance as far north with American 
troops ? 

Ganueél Coins. That is correct, it was a matter of policy. 

Senator Morse. Now, that leads me to make this comment, and I 
want your observation on the comment. 

As I listened to the witnesses in this case, and as I study the docu- 
ments in this case, I somehow get the feeling that the human relation- 
ships, the man-to-man relationships, between MacArthur and his 
group, on the one hand, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secre- 
tary of Defense and apparently the President, on the other hand, 
were relationships that properly would be described, as I described 
them in a comment or in a colloquy with General Marshall when he 
was on the stand, as a dealing at arm’s length, as showing a lack of 
what I would describe as a complete teamwork relationship, where 
there seemed to be the maximum degree of mutual confidence and 
trust, a feeling that I developed that General MacArthur was some- 
what of a strict constructionist, a literalist, and questions in the com- 
mittee constantly indicating, well, did you give him a mandatory 
order? Did you specifically say that? Did you specifically direct 
General MacArthur to do this or that? 

The answer is to the effect that we didn’t specifically, literally direct 
it, but a feeling that he ought to have understood what our policy was. 

Had there been that mutuality of confidence and trust between the 
Government on this side and MacArthur’s group onthe other, a lot 
of these misunderstandings would not have occurred. 

Now that is the impression I am forming from this record. One 
might think, it seems to me from some parts of this record, that there 
developed over the months not only a dealing at arm’s length with 
MacArthur, but a feeling apparently on the part of some in our Gov- 
ernment that you had to be exceptionally careful in your communica- 
tions with MacArthur. 

One might almost think that he was looked upon as a military 
prima donna in the relationships between the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and MacArthur. 

It seems to me that to whatever degree that feeling developed, it 
must necessarily have created administration difficulty. If the feeling 
existed, and I say it looks to me as though it did, that you had a 
field commander in Asia somewhat out of sympathy with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy who seemed to be constantly pressing to go further 
than the policy he had been advised about wkd permit him to go. 

His communications in this secret document here that we have in 
the exchanges between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and MacArthur I 
think indicate in many respects that he is protesting restrictions, that 
he wanted to carry this war more energetically far up into North 
Korea and then on to the mainland of China. 

But as a result of that feeling, you came to a final situation where 
the President of the United States and apparently the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff felt they had had enough of this dealing at arm’s length and 
that they had to replace him with a new commander from whom 
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they felt at least they could have wholehearted cooperation in carry- 
ing out what they were satisfied they made clear to that commander 
was national policy. 

Now I have made these comments, General Collins, because we are 

oing to have to come to the point where we will have to form 
final impressions as to what this record shows. 

I think it is only fair to you to tell you what my tentative im- 
pression is about what this record shows. My present impression 
is that this record is building up to the conclusion that although 
there was a very high regard for MacArthur's military genius and his 
great contribution to the military history of this country, neverthe- 
less it reached the point where in regard to this particular operation 
he was sufficiently out of sympathy with the policy of his Government 
that you were not getting from him that open-handed full coopera- 
tion that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to expect from a member of 
the team. 

Now I would like to have your comment on my feeling about it. 

General Cotxins. Senator, I am sorry that you did not hear my 
testimony yesterday, and if I should be so bold as to make the sugges- 
tion, I would suggest that you read it. 

Senator Morsg. I will before Monday. 

General Cotxins. Yes, sir; because as a general proposition I agree 
with your conclusion ; as a general proposition. 

Senator Wier. Which conclusion ! 


General Cotiins. His conclusion that there gradually developed 
over the months as a succession of events took place, and as I indicated 
in a specific case where a matter of Cor was not followed without 


consulting the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that I as an individual now at any 
rate, as I indicated yesterday, had given some thought that the time 
might arise when it would be necessary to make a change in com- 
manders, and I supported, concurred in the President’s proposal which 
was referred down to us in accordance with normal military proce- 
dures in the relief of General MacArthur, largely because I was con- 
vinced that the President of the United States as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the United States was entitled to have a 
field commander who was more fully consonant or in accord with the 
basic policies under which that field commander was operating. 

aes Russeii. Senator Morse, your time on this round has 
expired. 

enator Carn. Mr. Chairman, might I raise a procedural question, 

sir? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I think prior to your coming in this morning, Gen- 
eral Collins suggested to the Senator from California and myself and 
whoever else was present, that it was his hope that he might be able 
to leave for overseas this afternoon, and against that expression I 
would raise the question as to what the committee’s plans are with ref- 
erence to the rest of the day. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain, I do not know that we could ar- 
rive definitely at it now. I thought that after we had perhaps seen 
where we were going on this round, that we might take it up and de- 
cide whether we desired to have an afternoon session this afternoon or 
perhaps run on through for a while to see if we could conclude with 
General Collins. 
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Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, on the same procedural mat- 
ter, I would say that if it would be of any help to General Collins, that 
I would be glad to delay the lunch hour if it looked as though we might 
by moving along be able to complete. 

Chairman Russeuu. I think we will just run along here and see 
where we go. 

Senator Smith? 


MAC ARTHUR’S ARMISTICE STATEMENT OF MARCH 24 


Senator Smrrn. I only have one or two more questions, General 
Collins. Before I put them, I want to say for the record that the hy- 
pothetical impressions that the Senator from Oregon just expressed 
as to this proceeding up to date are not the same as my own. 

I think I have attended more sessions in full detail than the Senator 
from Oregon, and at the appropriate time I hope to express my im- 
pressions as to what these hearings are showing. 

Now, General Collins, I think we agreed yesterday that with regard 
to the now famous armistice statement of General MacArthur of 
March 24, that as far as the record shows and as far as we know, 
the only indication to General MacArthur of what the feeling was 
in Washington on the subject was contained in the message which 
went from the Joint Chiefs of Staff dated March 20 and appears on 
page 183 of the compilation. I think I am correct in that statement. 

The suggestion had been made earlier by General Bradley, and 
I think by yourself, that General MacArthur was familiar with the 
fact that some negotiations were going on, but as far as we have been 
able to locate, the only message that was sent to him on this subject 
was the message that-I have just referred to; is that correct? 


UN PLANS OF ARMISTICE 


General Cotutns. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. The record 
would have to be cheeked to see whether or not prior to the sending 
of this message of March 20, whether or not dase had been some 
interchange between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Mac- 
Arthur outlining the possible conditions of an armistice. 

I know that they were much earlier in the game transmitted to 
General MacArthur. I am doubtful that anything close to this date 
was transmitted to him, but I will ask Colonel Gilchrist to check 
that to be sure. 

Senator Smiru. I think that is becoming important as the testimony 
develops. AsI read this statement of March 20, the emphasis was on 
this point: 

Strong UN feeling persists that further diplomatic effort toward settlement 
should be made before any advance with major forces north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

In other words, they did not want MacArthur as commander in 
chief to make any further major advance north of the parallel if 
anything along this line was going on. 

hat is what I get to be the point of this message, because then it 
goes on to ask him for his recommendations as to the limitations on his 
activity and so on, and so we get back to the vital words here com- 
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municating with General MacArthur on this matter, simply these, 
and I quote from the statement: 


State— 
State Department, that means— 


planning Presidential announcement shortly that, with clearing of bulk of South 
Korea of aggression, United Nations now prepared to discuss conditions of settle- 
ment in Korea. 

I can’t read in that that the President was doing anything. It 
simply says that the State Department is making a plan for the 
President to announce that the United Nations is prepared to dis- 
cuss conditions of settlement, so the testimony that has been given 
that MacArthur knew of the details, that he had the plan before him 
and all those things as I got from the record yesterday and before, 
I can’t find here. 

The only reason I am stressing this is because MacArthur is accused 
of knowing all about some negotiations that were going on when he 
made this statement of March 24 suggesting the possibility of settle- 
ment with the enemy. 

The only reference to settlement with the enemy of course comes in 
the last paragraph of his statement which is: 


Within the area of my authority as military commander, however, it should 
be needless to say I stand ready at any time to confer. 


PREROGATIVE OF FIELD COMMANDERS 


I have always thought, unless I am wrong—I am a layman only in 
these matters—that a commander in the field could indicate to his 
opposite number that he is in a position at any time to confer in the 
field with the commander in chief of the enemy’s forces in an earnest 
effort to find any military means whereby the realization of the po- 
litical objectives of the United Nations in Korea to which no nation 
may justly take exceptions might be accomplished without further 
bloodshed. 

Is there anything unreasonable in a commander in the field making 
a statement like that? He was not opposing armistice terms. He 
makes a recital in the beginning of the war situation and pointing out 
that the enemy might well consider going into negotiations, and it 
seems to me if he got any hint at all that negotiations were going on 
in the statement of march 20, that he was simply indicating that he 
stood ready as commander in the field to confer. He doesn’t lay down 
terms. 

TERMS OF MAC ARTHUR’S ARMISTICE 


General Cottins. Well, there are paragraphs on that page 184, the 
paragraph beginning: 

These basic facts being established, there should be no insuperable difficulty 
arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if the issues are resolved on their 
own merits without being burdened by extraneous matters not directly related 
to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s seat in the United Nations. 

Senator Smrru. What is wrong with that? Was there any question 
in anybody’s mind that those things were going to be excluded from 
the armistice negotiations? I would like to know it right now, if 
there was. 
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General Cotzins. No, sir; once again, Senator, I didn’t pass judg- 
ment—— 

Senator Smrru. I realize that. 

General Cotiins. You are directing the question at me, and if you 
wish me to answer, all I can give you is my impression that as a field 
commander, the inclusion of that paragraph is extraneous to the im- 
mediate situation of military terms and, in my personal judgment, 
and this is just my judgment, certainly in my judgment General Mac- 
Arthur got over, again, into the field of national and public policy ; 
and he had been advised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the President 
very shortly was going to speak on this subject, and that, as a military 
man, my judgment is that he got way out beyond what would have 
been necessary if he had discussed simply the military terms of the 
particular question at hand. 

That is my judgment. Maybe I am wrong. 


ACCUMULATION OF INCIDENTS LEADING TO MAC ARTHUR’S RECALL 


Senator Smrru. Well, this is very important because the Joint 
Chiefs apparently made this particular action by General MacArthur 
as practically the principal reason, under this second of the military 
reasons for his dismissal. 

General Cotuins. That was just one. 

Senator Smiru. One of the most important—— 

General Cottins. That was just one, Senator. 

As I answered Senator Morse a little while ago, my answer there is 
the fundamental one, that it is not in any individual message, in any 
individual line of these documents, but merely an accumulation of, 
and a growing conviction that General MacArthur was not in sym- 
pathy with the basic policies under which he was operating ; and that 
the President of the United States, as the Commander in Chief, was 
entitled to a field commander who was in consonance with the basic 
policies of his Government. 

Senator Smrrn. I can—— 

General Cotirns. I refuse, very frankly, Senator, to be pinned down 
to say the reason I supported his relief was because in such-and-such 
a letter, and on such-and-such a line, he said so-and-so. 

Senator Smiru. Well, there has been a good deal of discussion about 
an accumulation of incidents, and I am trying to locate those incidents 
and accumulate those incidents, and see just exactly what it was. 

It may have been just a general feeling that you were out of accord. 

General Cottins. This was one of the accumulating incidents. 


PROCEDURE IN RELIEVING MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Smrru. I would say that it was a general feeling that you 
were out of accord, in the light of General MacArthur’s past perform- 
ance and accomplishments and service to his country, and the least 
that could have been done would have been to invite him to come to a 
conference, or to have sent one of the Joint Chiefs to a conference. 

I have the highest regard for Secretary Pace, but Secretary Pace has 
only been in a short time and was previously experienced in the Budget 
Department, and wasn’t a military man, and it didn’t seem quite ade- 
quate for him to discuss with General MacArthur, or convey to him, 
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the notice that he was fired, without first an opportunity to discuss 
the issues. 

General Coti1ns. Senator, I thought the question we were discuss- 
ing was the reasons, not the procedures. 

said yesterday that I personally regretted the procedure that was 
followed. I also said yesterday that I would again support the action 
that I took, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I reiterate 
that to you. 

Senator Smrru. General MacArthur has told me privately, in pri- 
vate conversation, and told us when he testified here, that he had been 
asking for directives, he thought he had gotten some directives, he 
thought that the statement of January 12 indicated that the line he 
had taken was in line with the same position of the Joint Chiefs. 

These were such serious matters, that, after all the work that he 
had done, all the services that he had rendered, it still doesn’t look to 
me, I don’t see how you can possibly take the things that have been pre- 
sented to us as the reasons, as a sound basis for the Joint Chiefs frankly 
to have taken the position against a man who has been working with 
them and which we all give such great credit to, on such a short notice 
of action, and abruptly dismiss him. 

I think that is one of the great, big, important things in this. 

I can be sympathetic if there was friction, but I say if there was 
friction in a matter of importance, the friction ought to be explored 
and General MacArthur should have been given a chance to withdraw. 

He said, in answer to a question here, that on request he would have 
turned his command over immediately to General Ridgway. 

It would have been a perfectly simple matter to deal with on that 
basis, but the way this was done, it is hard for me to understand, and 
I think the people of the country are very much concerned, and the 
division of focking that it precipitated, by what seems to me to be an 


inadequate justification for the way the action was taken, 
Chairman Russeix. Senator Kefauver. 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russetz. Senator Knowland. 


JET FIGHTING IN KOREA 


Senator Knowtanp. General Collins, with reference to the situation 
in North Korea with the MIG fighters coming over the Yalu and then 
when they are engaged, wile this sek across the Yalu, is it your judg- 
ment as a military man that whoever has been flying those fighting 
planes has been getting a tremendous amount of valuable experience 
in how to deal with our jet fighters and how to deal with our bombers 
of various types? 

General Cottins. They are getting valuable experience. Of course, 
we are getting valuable experience also in dealing with them. 

Senator Knowianp. That is correct, but they are getting valuable 
experience ? 

yeneral Cotiins. That is correct. 

Senator Know.anp. Without themselves being involved where we 
are involved. 

General Cottrns. Well, of course, they are involved this side of the 
river at any rate. 

Senator Knowtanp. Except I understood, and I think it is gener- 
ally common knowledge, that no one is quite sure who is flying those 
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lanes, that few, if any, of them have been shot down behind our 
ines—they keep them up into an area which is behind the North 
Korean line. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


CLEARINGHOUSE FOR COMMUNIQUES WITH MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Know.anp. I would like to ask this question, General: On 
the communiqués which are sent by General MacArthur to the UN, 
does that follow the same chain of command, so to speak, coming to 
the UN as UN directives follow in going out to General MacArthur? 
In other words, are you the clearinghouse ? 

General Comins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know1anp. Both ways? 

General Couns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Knowxanp. Calling your attention to the communiqué No. 
15, which appears in the United Nations Report No. 12, appearing on 
page 91 of the booklet we have put out, I want to read you this lan- 
guage and then ask, Mr. Chairman, that the entire twelfth report be 
published in the appendix of the record. 

Chairman Russe.yu. That will be done. 

Senator Knowxtanp. Because I think there is very significant in- 
formation in it. I would ask when it is published as part of the ap- 
pendix that the correction I noted earlier in the fant included in 
the appendix report. I read this paragraph—— 

Chairman Russetx. If you do not mind, Senator, are you going to 
read that, otherwise the reporter would not know where the correc- 
tion is? 

Senator Knowtanp. I will show it to him or leave it with the clerk 
because of the time element involved here. [Reading :] 

This amphibious movement of the Tenth Corps from the Hungnam sector to a 
juncture with the Highth Army has been successfully completed with but light 
casualties and no matériel loss. This operation has been conducted with great 
skill and coordination by Army, Navy, and Air commanders concerned and 
exemplary courage and marked efficiency have characterized the conduct of all 
personnel. It has completed the readjustment of our positions made necessary 
by the entry of Communist China into the war. The real test of the United 
Nations command was when it was suddenly and without the customary notice 
of belligerency confronted by this new power in overwhelming force and yet 
survived without marked diminution of its strength and resources or loss of its 
fluidity of movement and maneuver. This it has done and has come through 
well. 

There is still more of the communique. 

Do you agree substantially with that statement ? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; Ido. Of course 

Senator KNowLanp. You saw the statement when it came through 
on its way to the UN, did you? 

General Cotiins. I did not personally see it; no, sir; but I do think 
that all said there is correct. 


| Deleted. | 





INDICATIONS OF MAC ARTHUR’S DISSONANCE WITH UNITED STATES POLICY 


Senator Knowtanp. Did I understand your testimony earlier in 
the morning to indicate that with the exception of the message that 
was sent out about March 20 advising General MacArthur that the 
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State Department was planning a Presidential message that so far 
as. you personally know he received no other specific information 
regarding that message ? 

General Cotiins. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. General, will you tell the committee when and 
where it was that General MacArthur was first informed that he was 
not in step with the administration’s pgogram? In any of your 
personal interviews, in any of the messages that were sent out there, 
could you indicate specifically when he was—when was the first indi- 
cation to him that he was so out of step that it might be contemplated 
that he be removed ? 

General Coiiins. Now, when you add that last statement, Senator, 
the answer is there was none. 

Senator Know.tanp. There was none? 

General Cottrns. There was none. 

Senator Know.anp. All right. Well, let us go back. 

General Cotiins. It will take a little time, unfortunately, for me 
now to find the exact spot, but I can create the approximate situation. 

It was in either November or December—I think it was possibly 
after that November 7 communication of his, in which he indicated 
that he felt that while he didn’t recommend specifically, he indicated 
that the wraps ought to be taken off. He ought to be permitted to 
operate with Air north of the Yalu. 

We replied to him that that was not in consonance with the policy; 
that there was no evidence or no indication that that would be changed, 
or words to that effect, which are clearly indicated in the message that 
we sent to him; and if my memory serves me right, that was either 
in November or December. 


FIRST PRESIDENTIAL INDICATION TO RELIEVE MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Know.anp. Now, in the statement that the President made 
at his press conference, and as modified by his Secretary, Mr. Short, 
he indicated that he first came to the opinion that he was going to 
get rid of General MacArthur about a year ago, and then he pinned 
it down to the period of the Veterans of Foreign Wars letter. 

To your knowledge, and that is all I am asking you at the mo- 
ment 

General Couttns. Yes, sir. 

Senator KnNow.anp (continuing). Was there any indication by the 
President of the United States to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body, 
to you as an individual member of the Joint Chiefs, prior to April 5 
or 6, when it came to your attention through General Bradley’s callin 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff together, that the President had any mi 
contemplation in mind, that is, the removal of the general? 


CONSIDERING JANUARY 12 MEMO 


General Coiir1ns. No, sir; none that I can recall. 

Senator Know.anp. In regard to the January 12 Joint Chiefs of 
Staff study, I think I raised this question before, but I want to be 
very clear in my own mind and in the record : Was General MacArthur 
ever informed that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had changed their opin- 
ions, as had been expressed in the January 12 memo? _ 
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General Cottins. No, sir. Mind you, however now, I have to take a 
little time to answer that for you—those opinions and conditions that 
were listed, the 15 or 16 of them were all contingent upon the condition 
that existed at the time they were formulated, which was a very dire 
situation in Korea, as pictured by General MacArthur himself, and 
at that stage of the game it looked wholly possible that we might have 
to get out of Korea entirely ; and if we were to do it, then there were a 
whole series of things that we recommended would be done, and not 
only including the ps particular points that General MacArthur 
had, but a great many others, many of which had been done. 

Senator Know.anp. Yes. But the study itself was based on either 
evacuation or stabilization of the situation, was it not? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; but, again I have to qualify my answer 
now. It was not necessary to take those rere g measures, in 
order to stabilize the situation. The troops stabilized the situation on 
their own, and under the current directives, and did it wonderfully 
well, Senator. 

Senator Know.ianp. All I am trying to find out is since this had 
been first shown to him by you, and later, I think he was either cabled 
or sent by mail—— 

General Cotiins. He was sent a copy of it; yes, sir. 


NO CHANGE IN JCS VIEWS 


Senator Know.anp. A copy—whether or not, subsequent to your 
own knowledge, he was ever informed that the Joint Chiefs had 
changed their views relative to this study; and I understood you to 
add, sir, that so far as you know he was not sent any information that 
they had chanced their views relative to the study. 

General Cotttns. No, sir; and the JCS has not changed their views. 
In other words, under certain conditions we would probably go ahead 
with every one of the 16 things we have listed, don’t you see? I have 
found the particular message, Senator, that I was looking for, in 
answer to an earlier question, and it was a question that you asked 
me, had we ever indicated that there wouldn’t be much chance of a 
change in policy. , 

I don’t know whether this message has ever gone into the record or 
not, and I would again suggest that your committee and Admiral Davis 
review whether it should or should not be printed in the record. 


INFORMING MAC ARTHUR OF POLICY 


This is the seenah of the 9th of January 1951. It refers to two 
different messages from General MacArthur the numbers of which 
I am not going to give: 


Retaliatory measures you suggest have been and continue to be given careful 
consideration here. There is also full appreciation of the contribution to the 
general situation made by current absorption of Chinese Communist forces in 
Korea. Based on over-all considerations, however, the following must be 
accepted : 

1. There is little possibility of policy change or other external eventuality 
justifying strengthening our effort in Korea. 

2. Blockade of China coast if undertaken must await either stabilization of 
our position in Korea or our evacuation from Korea. However, a naval block- 
ade of the coast of China would require negotiations with the British in view of 
the extent of British trade with China through Hong Kong. It is considered 
necessary to obtain UN concurrence. 
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And so on. } 

Senator Know.anp. Now, General, you have testified so far as you 
know, the Joint Chiefs had not notified the General that there had 
been any change in their thinking in regard to this matter. 

I want to ask you, do you have, to your own knowledge, any 
information that any higher echelon, namely, the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense or the National Security Council had informed Gen- 
eral MacArthur that as far as they were concerned they did not 
approve this tentative study ? 

Generel Corns. That they did not approve it? 

Senator Know.anp. Yes. 

General Cottins. Well, we have—— 

Senator KNow.anp. Or they objected to it. 

General Cottrns. We have either confirmed or sent additional di- 
rectives to him subsequent to January 12 which did not include 
these—all of these—proposals of his, so to that extent he was given 
an answer with respect to the study of January 12. 

Senator Know1anp. Specifically, will you furnish that informa- 
tion for the record as to whether or not and when they were sent, and, 
secondly, did any of them say that relative to the January 12 study 
it has been decided by the Secretary of Defense or the National 
Security Council that items 6, 7, and 12, for example, are not 
approved ? 

Geaaral Coturns. Well, I can answer you that now, Senator, that 
no such message, with specific reference to any of those particular 
items, was sent, to the best of my knowledge. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Knowland, your time has expired. 

Senator Wizey. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, this happens to be my 
birthday, and I promised my office force that I would be there. 

Chairman Russetit. Many happy returns. 

Senator Smitu. Many happy returns. 

Senator Witry. What I want to say is if I am back here at 1 
o'clock can I reserve my right to ask questions? 

Chairman Russe.u. If you return before this hearing concludes, 
Senator, you do not have to reserve any right. You have it ab initio. 

Senator Witzy. Well, there is only one questioner, and then you 
start on your next round. That is all that I am getting at. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, I do not know; what time did you think 
you would be back here ? 

Senator Wirrey. I will be back at 1 o’clock. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you 

Chairman Russe... I am quite sure you will be amply protected if 
you are back here by 1 o’clock. 

Senator Winey. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, so that he can leave with a most 
happy frame of mind, I will assure him that I will ask 30 minutes of 
questions. 

Chairman Russetu. The Senator is amply protected. 

Senator Morse. I offer him the compliments of the day. 

Senator Wizxy. Are you going to adjourn? 

Chairman Russet. We will go on for a while. 

Senator Green? Senator Hickenlooper? 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT IN KOREA 


Senator Hicken.oorrer. General Collins, we now have about 
[delete] American ground troops in Korea, do we not, roughly ? 

General Cours. Yes, sir; roughly I think that is the number. 

Senator Hickentoorer. We have a lot of Navy? 

General Cotiins. Let me check that for you. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I do not care for the exact figures. 

General Couurns. Right. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Just so that figure is approximate. 

General Cottins. Right. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. We have an immense amount of American 
equipment over there, do we not? 

General Cottrins. Yes, sir; a good deal. The total United States 
Army strength in Korea—that is your specific question now—is 
[delete], sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Thank you. 

We have a great many elements of our Navy there, do we not? 

General Coxuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. In Korean waters and that vicinity ? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. We have additional troops that have been 
sent to Japan? 

General Cotirns. Right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That is correct? 

General Coiirins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Would you say that we, therefore, have a 
large military force in that area? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And that they are tied down there now 
with the Korean situation ? 

General Coins. Correct, sir. 


KREMLIN REACTION TO KOREAN WAR 


Senator Hickenwoorerr. I call your attention to your testimony of 
yesterday, I believe it was, in which you said, and I am quoting from 
page 3206: 

And frankly, as a military man, I don’t know of anything that would delight 
the Kremlin more than if we were to just get involved with a large military force 
out there in that area of the world. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Now I expect we have shown, and I agree, 
that it is a large military force, we are involved, and therefore, I 
take it that the Kremlin is highly pleased with our continued commit- 
ment of this large military force in that part of the world. 

General Cottins. I suspect so. However, the connotation from 
which that statement came involved the extension of the conflict into 
a broad-scale war. That is the connotation. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes; I think there was a discussion along 
that line. 

General Cottins. That was definitely my connotation, Senator. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. But the fact is that we are tied down now 
with actually a large military force there. 
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General Cottins, Yes, sir. But again let me say that the connota- 
tion at the time I made that statement had to do with the broadening 
of the war in the Far East to a full-scale war out there. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Then do you not think, General, in any 
event, that it is not displeasing to the Kremlin to see us tied down 
in Korea with an indeterminate action for the longest possible period 
of time and dissipate our resources to that extent and our manpower? 

General Cottins. I would agree that the situation out there prob- 
ably is wholly to the liking of the Kremlin. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Now, General Collins, we have heard a 
great deal of testimony—— 

General Cotiins. I would like to qualify that statement I made. 
Not wholly to the liking because I don’t think they like to see their 
Chinese Communist friends get beaten like they are. I don’t think 
the loss of considerable forces out there is to their liking. 

Senator HickeN.oorer. Do you think the Kremlin is particularly 
concerned about how many Chinese get killed ? 

General Coturns. I don’t know. 

Senator HicKen Looper. Just as a humanitarian thing? 

General Cotiins. Not just as a humanitarian thing, but I think 
from a military point of view they are beginning to get concerned 
about it. At least I hope so. 


KREMLIN’S CAPABILITIES 


Senator Hickentoorer. Now, General, we heard quite a little testi- 
mony about the intentions of the Kremlin, that is, whether they will 


come into the war, whether they will not come into the war. I would 
like for you to tell me what we believe about the capabilities of the 
Kremlin. 

In other words, the theory of this question is this: While it is most 
desirable, I admit, if we can find out the intentions of a potential 
enemy, nevertheless it is at least equally vital and perhaps in most 
instances more vital to know his capabilities. 

General Cottins. That is correct. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. From a military standpoint, then, would 
you say—and I understand there are often eventualities—but from 
a military standpoint, are Pi satisfied and do you tell this committee 
today that you are satisfied with our security in Korea and in Japan? 

General Cotiins. As a matter of security, yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Now, getting back to the point of the inten- 
tion of Soviet Russia, it has been testified, I believe you mentioned it, 
I believe General Marshall mentioned it, I believe General Bradley 
mentioned it—he said it is difficult for us to know the intentions be- 
cause only 14 men in the Kremlin can determine that. 

Now, is that because of that theory that power is lodged in the 14 
men of the Kremlin or that they assume it and exercise it? 

General Coturins. Yes, sir. 


RUMORS OF AN INTERNATIONAL BRIGADE 


Senator Hickentoorer. I call your attention, General, to the fact 
that one man put us into this Korean War, in the United States, under 
our so-called system of representative government. That decision was 
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made by 1 man and not by 14 men. He may have had advice. I 
think it is quite significant. 

Let me ask you this. Do you have any information of any kind that 
there is being now formed in Manchuria or in that area—I wouldn't 
limit it to a particular geographical state line—that there is being 
formed in that area on behalf of either the Red Chinese or the Kremlin 
or any of the opposing forces to us, an international brigade, consist- 
ing of substantial cine, at least in part if not in whole, of European 
soldiers of fortune or other soldiers from, let’s say, Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia or other such countries of that kind, with an indication that 
they may be formed for use against our forces, either in Korea or in 
that area? 

General Cotiins. I know of no information that would substantiate 
such rumors. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Would you say there have not been such 
rumors and 

General Coturns. I believe there have been—— 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Information, regardless of the complete 
reliability of the information, but information, so far as being told, 
that there are such rumors extant ? 

General Coturns. I believe I have seen something to the effect that 
there were rumors to that effect, but we get rumors, Senator, about all 
sorts of things that never pan out. 

[ Deleted. 





WOULD GUERRILLA WARFARE ON MAINLAND WEAKEN COMMUNIST KOREAN 
ATTACKS ? 


Senator Hicken.oorer. General Collins, is there any question in 
your mind as a military man that if Chiang Kai-shek’s forces, either 
those on Formosa or a part of those on Formosa together with what- 
ever he could rally on the mainland, by way of sporadic action, let’s 
say, not perhaps great marching armies, but by way of sporadic or 
guerrilla action, if turned loose on the mainland with some reasonable 
equipment, is there any question but what that action would probably 
pull pressure off of the attacks in North Korea ? 

General Cottins. With all of your “ifs” added, yes; but the question 
of getting such a force on the mainland, permitting them to stay 
there, and supporting them logistically, I can assure you it would take 
a great effort, which I as a military man would not support from the 
United States point of view. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Even substantial and spottedly organized 
strong guerilla movements, with equipment, on the mainland would 
probably lessen that pressure and draw Communist troops down to 
cope with it. 

General Cottins. Not necessarily. The Chinese have enough forces 
down in that area to cope with guerrilla operations, in my judgment, 
and it would not necessarily follow that they would have to pull any- 
thing out from Manchuria to cope with that type of guerrilla warfare. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. But the fact is they did move those armies 
from the mainland of China opposite Formosa, they did move them 
north mostly after we established the blockade to prevent—— 

General Cotz1ns. Perhaps that prevented the invasion of Formosa. 
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NAVAL BLOCKADE WITH REGARD TO HONG KONG TRADE 


Senator Hickentoorer. Now, referring to this Joint Chiefs of Staff 
report for the Senate committees—I don’t know whether you would 
like to have the pages referred to—— 

General Cotiins. If you don’t mind. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Page 81. You will notice a report of De- 
cember 30, 1950, in which CINCFE had responded to a request for 
views and there were four categories set out there: 

Blockade the coast of China ; 

Destroy through naval gunfire and air bombardment China’s industrial capacity 
to wage war; 

Secure appropriate reinforcements from the Nationalist garrison on Formosa ; 
and 

Release existing restrictions upon the Formosa garrison for diversionary 
action, possibly leading to counterinvasion, against vulnerable areas of the 
Chinese mainland. 

I shall not read the rest of that. Turning to page 83, on the 9th 
of January there was a message you referred to awhile ago, and which 
I shall not reread, except this. It says—the first sentence is signifi- 
cant, in which it says the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of 
the President, said as follows, and the significant statement I want to 
sall to your attention at this time is in subdivision b of that, the sen- 
tence where it says: 

However, a naval blockade of the coast of China would require negotiations 
with the British in view of the extent of British trade with China through Hopg 
Kong. 

General Cottins. Were you going to read the next sentence, too? 

Senator Hicken Looper (reading) : 

It is considered necessary to obtain United Nations concurrence. 


You read that entire thing into the record. 

General Cotzrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I didn’t want to be too repetitious. The 
point I want to make is this: that seems to me to be the first and the 
clearest concrete evidence that British commercial trade through Hong 
Kong is hampering what might otherwise be a normal, vigorous opera- 
tion in this Korean venture and that actually British trade through 
Hong Kong is in at least some great measure a controlling factor 
either in our action or in securing United Nations approval. 

I think it there is said “and with the approval of the President” and 
I want to say that rather significant 

General Cotzins. The directive was sent with the approval of the 
President. The reply, rather, was sent with the approval of the 
President. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Hickenlooper, your time has expired. 
Senator Hunt. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, on the assumption, sir 

General Cotiins. I wonder if before you ask your question on com- 
mittee time I could answer a question from Senator Knowland which 
I now have prepared to give you, because I would like to wind up these 
things as we go along. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. 
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PROHIBITING USE OF ROK OFFICIALS IN NORTH KOREAN CIVILIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


General Cottins. Senator Knowland requested the origin of the 
prohibition on the use of ROK, that is Republic of Korea officials in 
North Korea. I have been informed from the Department now that 
this is a proper answer. 

The directive for occupation of North Korea sent to General Mac- 
Arthur soon after the Inchon landing was prepared by the State De- 
eo in consultation with the Department of Defense. The pro- 

ibition on use of ROK officials was in the State Department version 
of the directive. 

This prohibition actually applied only to their use under Syngman 
Rhee, and was so clarified to General MacArthur. In other words— 
and this comes back to my mind now—that General MacArthur could 
use any ROK official under our military civil government people, 
don’t you see, but he was not to permit Syngman Rhee to go up there 
and establish any form of government at that time using ROK officials, 
and I clearly remember that now. 

Senator Know.anp. Might we clarify that at this point? As I 
read both that directive and the subsequent amendment to which you 
have referred, it permitted him to use South Korean citizens, but not 
South Koreans who were members of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea. 

Now you speak of Syngman Rhee. Of course, he is the constitu- 
tional president of the Republic of Korea. He is not there as an 
individual, and is my interpretation of that correct, that he was told 
he could use South idee citizens in his work up there, but not South 
Korean governmental officials? 

I think that is very important to be cleared up. 

General Coxiins. Well, my understanding is that he could use 
South Korean officials but not as such. In other words, use them as 
citizens. 

Senator Knowtanp. Well, that is what Iam saying. I just wanted 
to clarify that. 

General Cottrns. The main objective of the thing was frankly— 
and I am positive of this now because this has now come back to me 
and I was consulted on this, because it happens that the Army is 
responsible for civil government. 

That is one of the functions among many that the Army has inci- 
dentally that none of the other services have to worry about. That the 
idea was that we would give General MacArthur every bit of assist- 
ance in setting up a going civil government. 

We did not want ahead of time to commit ourselves necessarily to 
these officials of Syngman Rhee since they were not elected in North 
Korea. 

In other words, we wanted to keep the decks clear so that a free 
and valid election could be had so that the or of North Korea 
could pick their own mayors and their own district representatives. 


Senator Know.anp. I do not want to take up any more time now, 
but I hope before the general gives a blanket endorsement to this, he 
permits me on my time to question him about some specific provisions 
which I rather question he wants to give a blanket endorsement to. 
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Chairman Russe.u. I think we had better defer this now. 
Senator Cain ? 


ARMY ROTATION PLAN 


Senator Carn. General Collins, on my assumption that you may be 
excused today to go to Europe before you have completed your testi- 
mony, it is my intention to ask you but two questions against my hope 
that I may reserve other questions against your return. 

The other day we were advised, I think it was by General Bradley, 
that it was his understanding that the Marine Corps was developing 
a rotation program which would provide that a marine who had twice 
been wounded would be returned to the United States for reassignment 
or other duty. 

I asked General Bradley what did the Army have in mind con- 
cerning a rotation system. He deferred that question to you, and I 
should like you to take several minutes if you would be so kind as to 
give us the best thinking that the Army has on that question at the 
moment. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

We did not set up any criteria from Washington. We directed the 
theater commander to establish the system, and we gave him data as 
to the manner in which we could support him. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General Coti1ns. But the specific criteria were not fixed from here. 
We suggested the following— 

No; this is from him, excuse me; this is in reply. 

We told him to set up his criteria, and here is the message that we 
had back from him: 

{ Deleted. ] 

Then, there are some other details, but those are the most pertinent. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, has that plan been agreed to by 
the War Department ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Or the Department of the Army? 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carn. Is that plan presently in operation, sir, to any con- 
siderable degree? 

General Coniins. Excuse me, Senator? 

Senator Carn. Is the plan presently in operation, to any consider- 
able degree ? 

=e Contains. Yes, sir; we are rotating about 20,000 men a 
month, 

Senator Carn. That means that you are constantly sending replace- 
ments ? 

General Cottins. That is correct. 

Senator Carn. Which then become available and make possible the 
program as outlined in this cable ? 

neral Cottans. That is right; yes, sir. 

However, I am not sure that this cable has been published to the 
troops, and I would suggest that—this is not a matter of national 
security, but it is a matter of good, sound internal administration, 
because very frankly if we publish this whole thing, just as is, every 
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soldier on the line is going to start figuring out when he gets home, 
and that is going to have an effect on the fighting efficiency of this 
force. 

Furthermore, the question of the rotation of key specialists is a very 
difficult one. 

Senator Carn. I understand that. 

General Cottins. These are general criteria, and a man will not 
be released, particularly a keyman, unless we get a man in place of 
him. We just cannot wreck the fighting efficiency of the Eighth 
Army. 

On the other hand, the bulk of the men that really do take the pound- 
ing are going to be rotated, and we are doing it now, at the rate of 
20,000 a month. 

Senator Carn. I think you can appreciate, General Collins, why I 
asked that question. 

The substance that you have given us, in response, will be exceed- 
ingly helpful to a Senator, all Senators, for example, in answering 
their mail 

General Cotiins. For goodness sake, don’t answer it specifically. 

Senator Carn. If we use discretion in the way in which we answer 
it, we can certainly look into particular cases deserving of preference 
against that general outline. 

General Cotiins. Frankly, I would ask you not to do it, please do 
not do it. 

We have got field commanders 8,000 miles away from here; and just 
like I say, in a broad way we depend upon the discretion of the field 
commanders on combat operations, when you get into anything as 
specific as this, you have to trust the honesty and integrity of the men 
on the spot; and I really ask you not to interject for special cases. 

Colonel Gilchrist has told me that he has been informed by some 
men who have come back, that the question of wounds is considered 
by the theater commander, although it is not written down in black 
and white. 

Senator Carn. But you have helped us tremendously in permitting 
us to know, at this time, what the attitude of mind of the field com- 
mander in Korea is, and I individually, am most grateful to you. 

General Cotiins. Thank you, sir. 





ANALYZING RACIN SITUATION 


Senator Carn. My other question, General Collins, is this: General 
MacArthur spent a reasonable amount of time in describing to us the 
supply potential and actuality of Racin. 

General Cotitns. Racin? The town of Racin? 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir, in northeast Korea. 

It has been indicated in subsequent testimony that Racin as a supply 
and lines of communication center was bombed on one or more occa- 
sions as a matter of military necessity. It was then related that the 
State Department had contrary views and indicated to the military 
side that perhaps further bombings were not in order. 

Against my assumption that General MacArthur was merely re- 
lating a fact, that from Racin many, many of the enemy were kept 
and maintained in the field, may I ask you, sir, what consideration is 
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presently being given to doing away with Racin in a complete and 
total sense ? 

General Cottins. There was—at the moment I can’t give you a defi- 
nite, clear-cut answer to the latter part of your question. But when 
the question of bombing of Racin came up, there was a difference of 
opinion in the Chiefs as to whether it was profitable to bomb it, whether 
it was worth while taking the chance of provocation, whether it was 
also worth taking the chance of a bomber getting lost. And we have 
had instances, which have been publicized, and we have apologized to 
appropriate people, when these men get lost. __ ; ao 

Frankly, you do not gain very much by bombing Racin. It is just 
over the frontier, and it is just a question, once again, if you just push 
them back to Vladivostok. The stuff comes’ out of Vladivostok, in 
that vicinity, and the distance between Racin and Vladivostok is not 
very great. 

| Deleted. | 

Racin, frankly, is of no great consequence. 

Senator Carn. But is it a fact, sir, that Racin is a supply source 
from which large segments of the enemy are maintained in the field ? 

General Cotuins. It is what you might call a transition point, Sena- 
tor. It is a place where stuff from Vladivostok can be moved over 
and stored there temporarily, and then as the road, path opens up, 
it can be moved out. But, frankly, it could be done almost as well 
from Vladivostok as it can from Racin. That is the essence of it. 

Senator Carn. Would you call Racin a combination of a military 
and political problem ¢ 

General Couurns. Yes, sir, probably. Of course, these depots, as I 
indicated yesterday, they are in town, some of them are on the water 
front, but they are mixed in. It is very difficult to bomb them with- 
out hitting a good portion of the rest of the town. 

Senator Carn. If Racin were solely a military consideration, would 
it not follow that it would be the concept of the Joint Chiefs and of 
the field commander to destroy in a total way any facility that was 
helping to maintain our enemies in the field—if it was a purely mili- 
tary consideration ? : 

General Coins. Yes, sir. But, of course, as I said yesterday, I 
don’t think you can ever in modern war divorce purely military con- 
siderations from political or over-all considerations. I don’t believe 
it can be done. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, we are working awfully hard at 
really trying to understand the great question which is before us. 
I do thank you, sir. 

General Cotiins. I don’t object to your question in any sense. I 
merely point out frankly I don’t see how you can sineahty separate 
military questions from political questions, particularly when the 
objective in that particular instance is very close to an international 
frontier. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, I am grateful for your answers and 


I shall hope to and anticipate asking you further questions on later 
rounds, 


Chairman Russeuu. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record) 

Chairman Russert. Senator McMahon? 
(No response) 
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Chairman _ Senator Lodge? 
ee. response) 

airman eee Senator Fulbright ? 
ie. response) 

airman —* Senator Tobey ? 


Greer) a Senator Sparkman? 
& o response) 

hairman ve Senator Gillette? 
ae response) 

hairman a Senator Brewster? 
by o response) 

hairman ee Senator Stennis? 
o response) 

hairman Russeix.. Senator Flanders? 
(No response) 
Chairman —o Senator Long? 
‘ o response) 

hairman Russeixu. The Chairman. 


DISPOSITION OF UNITED STATES TROOPS ON MANCHURIAN BORDER 


Chairman Russeii. Now, General Collins, you have testified here 
with respect to the position of our treops at the time of the Chinese 
attack in our subsequent retreat from North Korea, that we were some 
40 or 50 miles from the Yalu River. 

I think you testified that twice, but I had understood that some of 
ree people had actually reached the Yalu River. Is that understand- 

wholly incorrect? 

eneral Cottins. They had reached it earlier and then had mpl 
back. One of the columns that pulled back had been actually tra 
by Chinese forces, one of the two columns, and we had pulled 
When I said “about 45 miles,” I was speaking primarily of the . 
where the Chinese mass struck. 

On the left flank we were closer to the river than that. My guess 
would be it might have been as close as 20 miles. 

Is that about right, General Reber? 

General Reser. Yes, sir. It is up here I think the chairman is re- 
ferring to. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. But the main attack came, you see [us- 
ing the map], came down against the right flank of the Eighth Army. 

Chuilanel: Russevt. I am speaking about last November before 
we were driven from North Korea. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Chairman Russexx. Did or did not our forces reach the Yalu River? 

General Cottins. They did up to the northeast. Yes, sir, they did 
up to the northeast. My mind was focused on the area where the main 
attack took place, which was way down here [indicating]. Right 
through here. Let me show you on this map, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Let’s use this one. You furnished us this. 

General Coxiins. Right. 

Now the main attack took place right in there. 

Chairman Russet. I am not talking about the main attack—— 

General Couns. Chinese attack. 
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Chairman Russetx. I am not speaking about the main Chinese 
attack; I am speaking about the advance of our forces. Did they 
or did they not actually reach the Yalu River? 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir; the did. 

Did they reach the boundary with Manchuria 


Chairman Russg1u. 
at more than one point? 

General Cottrws. American troops, I think, only at one point. That 
is the left point that sticks up that is marked “26 of Octeber” on this 

hase IV chart. My recollection is those are South Koreans. The one 
that is marked “21 of November 1950” were American troops. 

Chairman Russgett. How long did they stay up on the Yalu— 
until after the Chinese attack en mass at other points along the line? 

General Coxtiins. The South Koreans were pulled back much 
earlier. That is the column indicated on the phase IV chart marked 
“96 of October.” They pulled back quite fapidly. The Seventh In- 
fantry Regiment which was farther up remained there for several 
days before they were withdrawn. 

Chairman Russetxi. The reason I ask the question—I recall read- 
ing the newspaper accounts of all the confusion that ensued after that 
attack, which stated that while the Marines and one infantry regi- 
ment—I thought it was the Seventh Regiment—— 

General Cotiins. It was a regiment of the Seventh Division. 

Chairman Russetz. One regiment of the Seventh Division were 
along the reservoir and were being driven back in there, while there 
was still one of our patrols up on the border. 

General Coniins. Yes, sir, that is correct; and the remainder of the 
Seventh Infantry Division with the regiment of Marines were up on 
the frontier at a town that begins with an “H.” 

Chairman Russe.x. Right on the frontier ? 

General Cotiins. Right on the south border, the south side of the 
Yalu River. 

Chairman Russetx. So your statement about being 45 or 50 miles 
back was rather a general average than to place the general line 
that far from the Manchurian border ? 

General Cotutins. Yes sir, that specifically dealt with the location 
of the bulk of the Eighth Army, and this force of which we have 
just been speaking, these elements of the Seventh Infantry Division, 
were part of the Tenth Corps. 


ANALYZING MARCH 20 MESSAGE 


Chairman Russett. Now I have one question with respect to this 
message to General MacArthur of March 20, which has been dis- 
cussed perhaps more than any other single document in the study. 
But I have heard it read a number of times, and I have read it myself. 
As a layman I would get the idea from that message that General 
MacArthur was being asked to mark time where he was at that time— 
it is on page 183 of the compilation—that that was more or less a 
directive that he was to mark time where he was, not make any very 
determined movements forward in the portion above the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and the recognition that the line had no military significance ; 
that he was asked what authority he should have to provide security 
and maintain contact with the enemy. 

My reading of the whole context of that message is that it was 
more or less a notification that negotiations were in progress, with- 
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out advising him of the specific terms, but felling him that they were 
in progress and that he should conduct himself with great caution 
in his military movements. : 
Is that a fair assumption of the civilian construction of that ? 
General Coxtiins. Yes, sir; that is the intent of it because we said: 
Time will be required to determine diplomatic reactions and permit new nego- 
tiations that may develop. 
For that reason then we stated, “Major advance should not be 
made,” or words to that effect. 


DEMAND FOR SURRENDER STATEMENT 


Chairman Russetz. Now, in General MacArthur’s statement, the 
one that has been called “Demand for surrender statement” appears 
on page 184. There isa paragraph which says: 

These basic facts being established, there should be no insuperable difficulty 
arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if the issues are resolved on their 
own merits without being burdened by extraneous matters not directly related 
to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s seat in the United Nations. 

That statement there has caused me some little confusion with re- 
spect to this whole thing. It seems to me that that is the field com- 
mander going into the details of a settlement. Even if that was the 
position of the Joint Chiefs, would not that be considered as members 
of the United Nations, or if Formosa was not to be permitted to fall 
into their hands, that that was nevertheless a diplomatic announce- 
ment by the field commander. What was your feeling on that? 

General Cottrs. I said that in answer to an earlier question this 
morning, Senator. 

Chairman Russetx. Of course knowing how General MacArthur 
was concerned and vitally concerned about Formosa and the recogni- 
tion of Red China, I can understand why he might see fit to bring that 
in. I assume he did not completely trust the State Department with 
respect to that. 

I do not believe I have any more questions right now. Senator Con- 
nally? Senator Wiley? Senator George? I think it is evident it is 
unnecessary to continue to call the roll of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Wiley has just come in. What is your 
pleasure, gentlemen ? 

Senator Morsr. My pleasure is always to yield to my friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Senator Witey. What are all these pleasantries about? I hear my 
name mentioned back and forth. You mean that I have a turn now, 
a fling? 

CMintribnké Russett. Well, we had passed you, but Senator Morse 
said that he was willing to defer to you. 

Senator Morse. Without losing my rights to be next called upon. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, if Senator Johnson will defer—— 

Senator Jounson. I yielded to Morse and Morse yielded to you, 
I guess. 

Chains Russet. What is your wish on that, gentlemen? 

Senator Know.anp. I have no objection. 

Chairman Russe.t. Without objection—— 
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Senator Wizey. I wish some of you husky men would raise your 
voices so we can hear you. You are big men. There is no reason 
why you should purr around like kittens. 

Senator Jounson. I ask unanimous consent that after Senator Wiley 
finishes, Senator Morse be permitted to question the witness. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Wiley is recognized. 

Senator Wier. I have to get this time down. I have 1:10. Let 
me read, General—I refer to page 184 again—is there anything wrong ? 

Chairman Russet. I think I should state the Chair has 1: 08. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what the clock says. 


REALM OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Senator Wixey. All right, I will accept my own time. I refer to 
page 184, and the last paragraph. In the question of Senator Smith 
I think you said there was no objection to that last paragraph, but 
you made exception to the third paragraph from the bottom, did 
you not? 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. You objected to that because you felt that was 
beyond the province of what? 

General Cotiins. It was speaking in the realm of international pol- 
itics and diplomacy which in my judgment were in conflict with the 
instructions of the President contained in his directive of the 6th of 
December. 

Senator Witny. Now the phrase has been used by you and others 
“theater commander” time and time again. Don’t you think General 
MacArthur was something more; wasn’t he, as the President said, the 
first commander in chief of UN peace forces ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; but he is still a field commander, and 
furthermore the specific directive had been sent to him at any rate, 
whatever his position was, he had been sent a directive from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Senator Witey. Well, was your answer “Yes” or “No” to the ques- 
tion that he was something more than simply a theater commander? 
That was my question. 

General Coins. No, sir; I don’t think he was anything more than 
a theater commander because in his theater he was commanding United 
Nations troops, but his job was that of a theater commander, in my 
judgment. 


MARTIN LETTER RELATIVE TO DECEMBER 6 DIRECTIVE 


Senator Wirey. All right, refer to page185. Is your reaction that 
the Martin letter violated the December 6 directive ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; in my judgment. 

Senator Wirey. What part of it? 

General Cottrns. It appeared to me that Mr. Martin gave Gen- 
eral MacArthur the option of either answering his letter on a confi- 
dential basis or otherwise, and General MacArthur chose to put no 
restrictions on Mr. Martin, and therefore in my judgment Mr. Martin 
rightly felt that he could publish his answer. 

Senator Witey. Refer to page 178. What part of the directive is 
violated ? 
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General Coriins. On page 186 in General MacArthur’s reply I per- 
sonally feel—and this is only my personal judgment—that beginning 
with the last sentence of the next to the last paragraph, which reads, 
“Your view with respect to the utilization of the Chinese forces on 
Formosa is in conflict with neither logic nor this tradition,” and from 
there on including the next paragraph in my judgment is a violation 
of the President’s directive. 

Senator Wier. No; you did not understand my question. My 
question was: Refer to page 178 and tell me what part of that directive 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, what part of that directive this letter 
that you have now designated a portion of, violates? 

General Cotiins. The last paragraph, subparagraph of paragraph 
2 of that directive reads as follows: 

Officials overseas, including military commanders and diplomatic representa- 
tives, should be ordered to exercise extreme caution in public statements, to 
clear all but routine statements with their departments, and to refrain from 
direct communication on military or foreign policy with newspapers, magazines 
or other publicity media in the United States. 

Senator Wuxy. Do you consider Congressmen a publicity media? 

General Cotiins. No, sir, not that part. The first part of the sen- 
tence says: 

Officials overseas, including military commanders and diplomatic represen- 
tatives, should be ordered to exercise extreme caution in public statements, to 
clear all but routine statements with their departments. 

Senator Winey. All right, was the directive meant to curtail the 
right to write a con man ¢ 

General Coturns. No, sir, it was not. 

Senator Wier. Now it says, 

To refrain from direct communication on military or foreign policy with news- 
papers, magazines, or other publicity media in the United States. 

Now you have said the Congressman wasn’t a publicity medium. 
I know some that might be classified by some folks as such, but he is 
not a newspaperman, he is not a magazine. 

General Cotiins. No, sir, but clearly as I indicated a moment:ago, 
Mr. Martin gave General MacArthur the option of answering in a con- 
fidential manner or otherwise, and General MacArthur is a smart 
man, he is alive to the facts of life, and in my judgment when he 
didn’t reply to Congressman Martin—what I am saying now is on a 
confidential basis—therefore he must have anticipated that that would 
have been released to the press. 

Senator Wuxzy. Well, I think we have your viewpoint. Of course 
I cannot agree with that. I am bound to take the other position be- 
cause my judgment is otherwise, but I respect your judgment, sir. 





JCS ACQUAINTANCE WITH KOREAN TERRAIN 


Have Genera] Vandenberg, General Bradley, or Admiral Sherman 
ever been stationed in Korea ? 

General Cotzins. Stationed in Korea? 

Senator Wier. Yes. 

General Coturns. No, sir. 

Senator Wirxy. And I think the evidence is that they had not been 
over there until after the fighting started; is that right? 
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General Coti1ns. There was no reason for them having gone over 
there prior to the fighting starting, Senator. The only troops that we 
had in Korea just prior to the fighting was a small military mission, 
an Army mission. I don’t believe that there was any air mission, 
but I am not positive of that. There was none, Colonel Gilchrist tells 


me. 

Senator Witey. All right, let me ask a question. I think you can 
answer it without arguing with me. 

General Cottins. I apologize, Senator, if I have appeared to argue 
with you. 

Senator Witry. Frankly I am trying to make the point, and I 
think it is clear, that you fellows have been advising about a ter- 
rain, as “General” Morse I should say tried to get you into, that you 
had not been over there before the fighting started. 

General Coxxins. I don’t believe General MacArthur had been 
over there before the fighting had started either, but I am not cer- 
tain of that. He had been over once, I am told, but to clarify the 
point, Senator, I believe that I know the terrain of Korea pretty 
thoroughly and I have made four visits to Korea. I have studied it 
intimately. 

It so happens that in my military career I put a tremendous 
amount of importance on the analysis of the terrain. It is one of 
the things that we have emphasized in our schools, and in my judg- 
ment General Vandenberg, Admiral Sherman, and I are thoroughly 
alive to the effect that the terrain in Korea will have on military 
operations there. 

Senator Wixey. I haven’t any questions about it. My first ques- 
tion, sir, was to find out when before we got into the battle you peo- 
ple had been acquainted with the terrain, and I think the answer 
1s a o,” none of the Chiefs of Staff had been over there or acquainted 
with it. F 

General Cotiins. I was acquainted with it from a map analysis 
only, but that is worth a great deal. 


REASONS COLLINS SUPPORTED MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Wiizy. Now you have repeatedly told, and I think made 
it clear, that there were some irritations existing, and you made it 
clear also that being 8,000 miles away, you did not feel in some dif- 
ferences that you had, but what the judgment should be lodged in 
the commander who is on the ground commanding the forces. Am I 
correct about that ? 

General Cottrns. All except the question of irritations. I do not 
believe I ever used the term “that there had been any irritations 
existing.” 

Senator Wier. Between the Chiefs and MacArthur? 

General Coti1ns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Witry. Do you mean to say then these differences that 
you mentioned in reply to Senator Morse’s question, did not irri- 
tate ? 

General Cortins. I wouldn’t have used that term. The main point 
again that I am driving at, if I can presume to try to find the basis 
of your question, is that General MacArthur’s relief was not caused by 
any irritation between the Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur. 
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Senator Winey. It was caused as outlined in the four reasons set 
forth some time after he was fired by the Chiefs of Staff in which 
you all concurred. 

General Cottins. Senator, I have said I believe twice, and I am 
going to ask you to let me state it again now, that in my judgment— 
and I am the only man that is testifying right now—that the funda- 
mental reason for my supporting the President’s proposal that Gen- 
eral MacArthur be relieved was my growing conviction as the Ko- 
rean conflict developed, that General MacArthur was not in con- 
sonance with the policies under which he was operating, and that I 
as one of the President’s principal military advisors felt that he, the 
President of the United States, as our Commander in Chief was en- 
titled to a field commander who was more in consonance with the basic 
policies under which that field commander was operating. 

Now irrespective—I do not know whether you were present or not, 
Senator—of what you can point out to me or anyone else can with 
respect to a certain line or a certain place in any certain document, 
that is still going to be my answer, and I still stick by it and I said 
this morning I would do it again. 


DANGER OF PROVOKING WORLD WAR III 


Senator Wirey. Well, I think the examination so far has developed 
a certain bill of particulars which are the instances apparently on 
which you base that conclusion. The trouble with “conclusion” testi- 
mony is the same trouble we have when Senator Morse goes into 15 
minutes and gives his convictions. 

That is not testimony though it is argumentative on the floor, any 
more than if I were to go in and maybe I shall before we close this 
afternoon, make a statement for the record as to my position, how I 
felt about General MacArthur. Frankly, this is not in any way criti- 
cal of what I conceive to be your human judgment, but the purpose 
of these hearings as I see it is whether or not before the bar of public 
opinion the President was justified, not whether he had the legal 
right. Everyone so far has apparently more or less made up his mind 
on the evidence so far. 

So far as I am concerned, if there is any more evidence developed 
other than mere conclusion, the facts shall have my earnest considera- 
tion. 

Is our policy in the Korean campaign dictated by any fear? Was 
om over a successful military campaign in history which was based 
on fear? 

General Cottins. I did not understand that question, Senator. I 
am sorry, sir. 

Senator Witxy. Well, what I mean is are we fearful that if cer- 
tain things that MacArthur suggested were done, certain results might 
follow? Are we fearful of those results? 

General Coriins. Well, we are fearful to the extent that we don’t 
believe that the United States is ready for a great world war. 

We are concerned that if we were to put into effect all of the recom- 
mendations that General MacArthur has made, that there would be a 
serious danger of a broadening of this conflict either into an all-out 
war with China which we would not feel would be warranted, or else 
into an all-out world war, which we would certainly hope to avoid. 
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Senator Wier. Did North Korea have a mutual assistance pact 
with Russia much like the Chinese Treaty, the China-Soviet Treaty 
of which so much fear has been expressed ? 

General Cotztrns. Not that I know of, Senator. 

Senator Witry. You haven’t any knowledge on that? 

General Cotuins. No, sir. 

Senator Witzey. How much time have I got? 

Chairman Russetz, About 2 minutes, Senator. 


SEPARATING EIGHTH ARMY AND TENTH CORPS 


Senator Witey. In the paper today there is reported from Whitney 
a statement in relation to the disposition of troops that: 

On the right of the Eighth Army constituting its right wing were our South 
Korean forces. The Chinese armies split because of the presence of the Tenth 
Corps on their flank and hit the EHighth Army at the junction between the Ameri- 
can and South Korean troops, routing the South Koreans and causing the with- 
drawal of the entire line. 

There was no gap in the sense reportedly described by General Bradley, and 
none of the Chinese forces outflanked our Eighth Army positions as he is re- 
ported to have stated. 

The withdrawal operations following the Chinese attack were among the most 
skillful ever executed and received the highest commendation from Washing- 
ton. Losses were relatively light—less, for instance, than in the month of 
September during our victorious actions at Inchon and the Pusan perimeter 
as General MacArthur has previously pointed out. 

Do you think that is a fair statement ? 

General Cotiins. I think that is essentially correct. The collapse 
of the third ROK Corps did result in an outflanking or an effort on the 
part of the Chinese Communists to outflank the remainder of the 
Eighth Army, and I do believe that one of the Chinese columns did 
hit outside of the right flank of the Third Corps. 

Senator Witxy. Just one question, and I quote: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were fully and daily informed of the tactical opera- 
tions and the basic plans, movements, and dispositions and I know of no objec- 
tion they sent to Tokyo concerning the same. 

Is that correct? 

General Cotzins. We did caution General MacArthur that. in our 
judgment we were greatly concerned over the separation of the Tenth 
Corps from the remainder of the Eighth Army. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I want to take about a minute to 
make a comment concerning certain remarks that my good friend from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Wiley, made with reference toeme as “General” Morse 
in the course of his comments. His remarks might be misinterpreted 
in the record by those not in the hearing room as some sarcastic refer- 
ence, since it will not show that he had a smile on his face when the 
remarks were made. 

Of course, I sit here in no military capacity at all, because I have 
no military expertness, I sit here just as a juror in a case, and—— 

Senator Wier. Not prejudiced. 


HUMAN RELATIONS FACTORS 


Senator Morss. I have been given the job of examining some of these 
witnesses. I made certain observations this morning in my examina- 
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tion of General Collins as to my impression, which has been formed 
to date in this case, as a basis for what I consider, as far as my judg- 
ment is concerned, a fundamental question, that goes to the human 
relations factor that developed between MacArthur, on the one hand, 
and the Government, on the other. . 

I put that impression to General Collins, and he verified that my 
general conclusion was correct, namely that these tensions and mis- 
understandings, had developed to the point that in his opinion, the 
President of the United States was justified in having a commander in 
the field with whom he found himself in greater consonance than he 
found himself with General MacArthur. I think that is pretty funda- 
mental to this inquiry. 

General Soman wonder if I might—if you might permit me to 
make a statement. 

Senator Morss. I will always permit you to make any statement 
you wish. 

General Coxirns. I will make it brief. I think in justification of 
myself—I don’t feel any great need of justification, but I do want to 
point out that I did not answer your question or statement with a 
“ves” or “no.” I gave you my answer irrespective of what you had 
said. I gave you my answer. 

Senator Morss. That is right, and for the record, I want to say that 
I consider that General Collins’ answer fortifies my impression that 
these human relations factors had developed to the degree that the 
President had lost confidence to a point in his commander in the field 
in Asia that justified him removing him in order to get one with whom 
he found himself in greater consonance. 

Now, also, may I say, and good-naturedly, to my good friend from 
Wisconsin, that it certainly will be news to many people that he has 
not to date expressed his views or opinion on this matter, because 
unless he has been completely misquoted in the press, for some days 
past I have been reading about the Senator’s views. I am glad to 
say I do not share his views, on the issues in this case, including 
that one press report that I read that at least purported to say that 
he said serious consideration probably ought to be given to General 
MacArthur as a possible Presidential candidate. 

Senator Witzy. Do you believe all you read? 

Senator Morse. I am reporting what I read. 

I would say though—and good-naturedly to my friend—that a lot 
of the comments I have heard him make on the MacArthur question 
would raise considerable doubt in my mind that when he imputes 
prejudice to others that there is no beam in his own eye. 


ROTATION SYSTEM IN KOREA | 


Now, I hope the general won’t object to my joshing him a bit about 
a little difference he and I have had in the past. I was delighted 
to hear his testimony this morning in regard to the rotation system. 
I have felt right along that a rotation system in Korea could be worked 
out under the existing size of our military manpower. 

The general will recall that when the manpower bill was before 
the Senate, he sent up a letter in the closing hours of that debate, 
read by my good friend across the table, the Senator from Texas, 
Mr. Johnson, in which he said that in the short range the Army 
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would be adversely affected as to combat effectiveness and morale 
for want of authority to go overstrength from time to time under 
conditions which cannot be accurately predicted ; and with the fluctua- 
tions in current international tensions our present plans for rotation 
of personnel in Korea might be completely upset. 

f aa happy to discover they have not been completely upset yet. 

General Goan I don’t remember the date of that, Senator Morse ; 
but we have only been able to initiate—— 

Senator Mors. March 7. aa 

General Cotxrns. Yes, sir; we have only been able to initiate this 
rotation on any scale in the month of May. Up until that time we 
were not prepared to initiate rotation, and if we did not get the 
authority, frankly, to get a little overstrength over that which we 
had originally been granted, we could not have made it effective. 

Senator Morse. I want to say I will not go on with this issue, and 
I make this comment half kiddingly, General 

General Cotrins. Right, sir. 

Senator Morse (continuing). But I would point out that the rota- 
tion system we are working under is within a total manpower mem- 
bership now quite below the 4 million mark that the junior Senator 
from Oregon: was trying to set up by statute that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff opposed. I am still of the opinion that we can have a rotation 
system and have a reasonable statutory limit. 


BRITISH-COMMUNIST TRADE 


However, let us return to the line of questioning I want to ask the 


general. I want to go back to the secret document, this exhibit we 
have before us, page 83, and this message of January 9 about which 
you have been examined. 

Referring to the blockade, point “b,” blockade of the China coast: 
if undertaken must await either stabilization of our position in Korea or evacu- 
ation from Korea. However, a naval blockade of the coast of China would re- 
quire negotiations with the British in view of the extent of British trade with 
China through Hong Kong. It is considered necessary to obtain United Nations 
concurrence, 

Now, the fact that that was in the message of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to General MacArthur in no way indicates, does it, General, that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or, for that matter, other officials in our Gov- 
ernment approved of the economic trade by the British with the 
Chinese Communists ? 

General Cotxi1ns. No, sir; certainly the Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
not. 

Senator Morsz. To the contrary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were on 
record, and have been on record, as opposed to this economic trade. 

General Cott1ns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. But is it not true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
throughout this war have been confronted with the reality that it is a 
United Nations operation ¢ 

General Cotirns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. And being a United Nations operation, the United 
States is not in a position of being able to dictate the terms of opera- 
tions, but we have to reach agreement through negotiations as to what 
those terms of operations shall be; is that not true ? 
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General Cotzins. That is correct, sir. If I might offer a sugges- 
tion, sir, Admiral Sherman is pe fully to discuss all of the 
intricacies of blockade. Frankly, I am not; but Admiral Sherman 
will be prepared to discuss with all of you the complete implications 
of a naval blockade. 

Senator Morsr. I want to ask you this one further question, then, 
on blockade, and then I will reserve other questions for Admiral 
Sherman. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A TRUE BLOCKADE 


As the Chief of Staff for the Army, one of your primary responsi- 
bilities is to try to develop those strategies and policies that are best 
suited to protect. our troops; is that not true? 

Saari Cotirs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. It is true, is it not, that if we had followed General 
MacArthur’s recommendations as to a blockade we would have had 
to enforce that blockade by sinking ships, if necessary ¢ 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; that is one of the legal requirements that 
I understand of a blockade; it is a curious thing, but it has been a long 
time since I have studied this aspect of law, but one of the provisions 
is that to be legal it must be effective; to be effective it might require 
actual sinkings. 

Senator Morse. That is, to be legal you must do everything you can 
within your power as a blockading nation to make it effective, includ- 
ing the sinking of ships, if necessary. 

General Cottins. That is correct, sir. 


POSSIBLE INTERNATIONAL DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM BLOCKADE 


Senator Morse. In view of the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
well as the State Department, were aware of British ships going into 
Hong Kong, you took note of the international difficulties that would 
be created by sinking a British ship, did you not? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; not only British ships, but possibly 
Russian ships going into Dairen. 

Senator Morse. That was my next question, General, and the same 
would be true of Dairen, including the sinking of Russian ships? 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Morse. Is it not difficult for you to believe that if we block- 
ade Dairen and sunk Russian ships that there would be a demand on 
the part of the Russian people to retaliate in view of their historic 
record of always going to war when their own territory is attacked / 

General Cotiins. Well, of course, once again whether they would or 
would not have done it is conjectural, but certainly it was a definite 
possibility. 

Senator Morse. And increase the danger to such a point that you, 
as Chairman of the Army Staff 

General Cotiins. As Army Chief of Staff. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Were opposed to the blockade? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 


| Deleted. | 
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JCS——-MAC ARTHUR DIFFERENCES REGARDING TIMING 


Senator Morse. That leads me to ask a question that I asked of 
General Bradley. General Collins, as we study the MacArthur pro- 
posals, it is necessary to study them in point of time for their appli- 
cation, is it not? 

General Cotirins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Is it not true that one of the differences over policy 
that developed between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Mac- 
Arthur was this difference as to timing ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; that was a very vital factor. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that the memorandum of January 12 
has to be studied in terms of the element of timing ¢ 

General Coins. Yes, sir; I made that point, sir. 

Senator ‘Morse. Is it not true that you have not changed your 
opinion in regard to the memorandum of January 12 if conditions 
develop so that you have to resort to those proposals in order to best 
protect our troops in Korea ¢ 

General Cot1ins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not shared Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s viewpoint in regard to his recommendations for 
blockading and for bombing because, in the light of our military 
potential m Asia, up to the present time, it has been their view that 
we would suffer more from the application of his recommendations if 
Russia came in than would be the case if we did not put his recommen- 
dations into effect ? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir; generaly, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Am I correct in my assumption that that has been 
not only the point of view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but of the other 
officials of this Government, in the line, or in the channels of authority, 
in connection with the operation of the Korean War—they, too, have 
felt that we would lose more than we would gain, if Russia came into 
the war? 

General Cotiins. So far as I know, that is correct, sir. 


JOINT MILITARY-POLITICAL DECISIONS 


Senator Morsr. Now, there have been many questions asked, not you, 
but other witnesses, to this effect: “General, was this a military deci- 
sion, or was it a State Department decision ?” 

Or, the point has been brought out that we want to know whether 
or not military officials recommended it, or Dean Acheson recom- 
mended it. 

General Cottins. Speaking of the relief of General MacArthur? 

Senator Morse. No; of various decisions that haye been made. 

General Cortins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. In regard to the operation of the Korean War. 

Now, General Collins, am I correct in my understanding that you 
would emphasize that because of the United Nations aspects of this 
war, it has to be conducted by the United States, as far as our participa- 
tion in its is concerned, by joint conference and agreement and nego- 
tiations between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the State Department # 

General Coins. Yes, sir; I believe that is the case, 
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DETERMINING A RECESS TIME 


Chairman Rossetti. Senator Morse. 

Gentleman, I think we ought to make a little survey here. 

It is now 20 minutes to 2. If we are going on at some length this 
afternoon, I should think we might take a brief recess and step around 
to the cafeteria and get a bite to eat. 

Senator Morse. Procedurally, I might announce, if it would be 
helpful in working out an arrangement for excusing General Collins 
at a very early hour, I will forego the other questions I was going to 
ask him, and ask them of Admiral Sherman. 

Senator Wmey. Mr. Chairman, I only have three or four questions, 
and I shall be glad, then, to conclude so that General Collins can get 
away on his trip. 

He has been very patient. I realize that my approach is a little 
different, but I want = to know that I only have the highest regard 
for him as a man, especially as a military man. 

I am sure he will rank high in the estimation of our people. 

Chairman Russetx. I am not undertaking to cut aabeain off. I 
am trying to arrange the best time for these questions to be asked. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, procedurally, I am willing to 
do whatever the committee wants. 

I think I can complete, in another 15-minute round, what I have to 
follow up on; and I think there are some loose ends left. 

I am perfectly willing to either continue on here, or to recess for a 
short time to get a cup of coffee and a sandwich, and come back. 

I want to accommodate the general, and what his plans are. 

General Cotirns. I can leave much later. It is no part of mine, to 
inject myself, but if we had a short recess to get a cup of coffee, and 
then come back—— 

Senator Knownanp. It would be a little easier on the censors out 
there. I think they have been following through with a pretty heavy 
— themselves, and the reporters, it might give them a little 

reak, 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLooper. For my part I think I shall take the 15 
minutes on my next round. I earnestly hope to be able to conclude 
the line of questioning that I was asking General Collins at that time, 
together with one other very short line of questioning, I hope. I 
mean it won’t be a long one, and I hope I can conclude in 15 minutes. 
It might take 20, another 5, but I will do everything I can to conclude 
in the next 15-minute period. 

I would like to merely pursue to some conclusions the line of ques- 
tioning I was in when my time expired the last round. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jonnson. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russeiz. Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. I might want to ask one or two more, but it won’t 
take more than a few minutes more. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I personally have a number of ques- 
tions, but permit me to say this, if you will, sir. 

Chairman Russexu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cary. Under the circumstances, I had been perfectly will- 
ing to waive all of those questions in hope that I could direct some 
of them at General Collins’ counterparts among the other service 
chiefs. I should like to think, however, that there may be an oppor- 
tunity at a later time for General Collins to return. 

General Coins. Let me make it clear I will stay until just as 
long as you say. This trip of mine to Europe is important, but not 
as important, in my judgment, as this inquiry. 

It is true that the trip has been planned for some time and if I 
don’t get away today, I may have to delay it, because I have got a 
deadline at the far end of the trip also that I must make. But I can 
stay here just as long this afternoon as you wish to stay. 

hairman Russeuy. I think it is quite evident from what has been 
said here now that we can conclude within an hour all told of the 
questions that will apparently be asked, and to give these reporters 
and the censors a little breathing spell and permit the Senators to 
get a sandwich and a cup of coffee, suppose we recess until 20 minutes 
past 2. That is 37 minutes. 

We will stand in recess until 2: 20. 

(Whereupon, at 1:43 p. m., the committees recessed, to reconvene at 
2:20 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Johnson, Long, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Morse, Knowland, and Cain. 

Chairman Russe... The committee will be in order. 

General Coxuins. I have a couple of answers now to earlier ques- 


tions if you wish me to read them into the record. 
Senator Know.ianp. Why not let him read them now. 
Chairman Russett. You may read them, General. 


ARMY EQUIPMENT SENT TO INDOCHINA AND PHILIPPINES 


General Cotzins. In answer to Senator Knowland’s question on 
it rary sent to the Philippines and Indochina, the following ap- 
plies to Army only. Navy and Air Force should answer for supplies 
sent by their services, if they sent any. My answer is Army alone. 
In the time available we could only run down our own. 

Since June 1949, $3 million worth of Army supplies have been 
shipped to the Philippines. 

I might add that, of course, we had left behind in the Philippines 
a great quantity of equipment and ammunition. 

enator HickeNLoorrr. May I ask, General, $3 million according to 
what yardstick—according to original purchase cost or according to 
the depreciated surplus cost? 

General Cotzins. Colonel Gilchrist informs me this is new equip- 
ment, new current equipment at current prices. But we had left 
behind, of course, in the Philippines great quantities of World War II 
equipment worth many millions more than this equipment. 

Since June 1949— 

Colonel Gilchrist says MDAP price, so it still might be at a reduced 
price. So apparently my answer, Senator, is not exactly correct. 


83797—51—pt. 2—40 
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Senator Hickentoorrr. We often get confused as to whether it is 
original cost, new cost, or whether it is a depreciated surplus cost. 

General Cotzins. Which is it, Colonel, do you know? 

Colonel Giicurist. I recall the Philippine program, sir, and in the 
most part the Philippines got entirely new equipment or equipment 
taken right off our shelves. So it would be the current replacement 
price. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Thank you. 

General Coiiarns. Since June 1949, $54 million worth of Army sup- 
plies had been shipped to Indochina. That is $54 million of Army 
supplies to Indochina. That also, Colonel Gilchrist informs me, 
applies to current prices. In addition there are $2 million worth of 
Army supplies previously planned that are now being prepared for 
shipment. . 

Senator HickEn Looper. So far as Indochina is concerned, that does 
not include airplanes to Indochina? 

General Cotuins. This is all Army stuff. 

Senator Hickentoorer. No Air Corps, no Navy, or Navy Air 
equipment ? 

General Cotiins. This is solely Army equipment. Army supplies, 
shipped to Formosa since the 9.7 million last November, now totals 
2 million of the 50 million, Army. That is, approved for current 
delivery; 800,000 worth of that is en route now—800,000 addi- 
tional 

Senator Know.anp. Do I understand by that you said 9.7 million 
was the shipment last November ? 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 

Senator KNowtanp. Two million in addition to that ? 

General Coruins. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Anda total of 11.7 million. 

General Cottins. Plus 800,000 now en route. 





“TERMS OF SURRENDER” SENT MAC ARTHUR 


Now, with reference to General MacArthur’s proposal for surrender 
on the 24th of March, the question was asked, When were the “terms 
of surrender” sent to General MacArthur ? 

The “terms of surrender” for North Korea were sent to General 
MacArthur shortly after the Inchon landing, as I indicated this 
morning I thought they were. 

General MacArthur prepared a broadcast to the North Korean 
officials. The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the broadcast and it was 
made by General MacArthur on the 9th of October. 

The “terms of surrender” for North Korea are not applicable to the 
Chinese Communists. New terms of surrender that would apply to 
the Chinese have not been sent to CINCFE, 

That answers the questions, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Smith. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Green. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe. Senator Hickenlooper. 
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JCS-MAC ARTHUR CONCURRENCE ON JANUARY 12 STUDY 


Senator Hicken.oorer. General Collins, if you will turn to the 
document, the Joint Chiefs of Staff report for Senate committees, that 
I was talking about in my last round of questions, I want to call your 
attention to page 88. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Now, without requoting or rehashing the 
terms of this Joint Chiefs of Staff study that has been referred to, as 
of January 12 

General Coniins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I want to call your attention to the lan- 
guage of the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s own report there as follows: 

Generals Vandenberg and Collins held conferences in Tokyo with General 
MacArthur and his principal staff officers during the period January 15-18, 1951. 

That is the trip you testified to as having made? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickren.oorrer. And— 

General Collins read a memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense on the courses of action relative to Communist China and 
Korea, dated January 12, 1951. 

That is the study, is it not ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. That we have referred to as containing the 
outline—— 

General Cotuins. Correct, sir. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. And this statement of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff starts off: 

General MacArthur indicated his concurrence with the proposals contained 
therein. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. So that the Joint Chiefs of Staff referred 
to that document, in their own report here, as “proposals,” as I read 
it; the word “proposals” is used. 

Also, it is conceded that on January 12, 1951, in connection with 
those proposals, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur were 
in concurrence ? 

General Co.uins. Yes, sir; in the background of time and condition. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I understand; but this proposal was read, 
according to this report, to General MacArthur, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff say that General MacArthur concurred,.so that there was 
concurrence, as far as we know from this report, complete concurrence 
in all details with this report, or this proposal of January 12, be- 
tween—concurrence between—General MacArthur and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hickentooprer. Was General MacArthur ever notified at 
any time after January 12, up until his relief, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were withdrawing any of those proposals? 

General Cotiins. We withdrew none of these proposals, Senator ; 
we haven’t withdrawn them right now. 
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CONDITIONS AND TIMING RELATIVE TO JANUARY 12 STUDY 


Senator Hicken.oorer. All right, then; when General MacArthur, 
in his speech to Congress, referred to these four points that he re- 
ferred to, which were contained in this proposal of January 12, he 
stated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred with these proposals. 

General Couturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicxenvoorer. And therefore I take it that his statement 
is not in error? 

General Coxiins. It is in error, to this extent only, Senator, that 
the context was not stated, the background of the proposals was not 
stated, and no condition was outlined in this public statement of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s, as to the conditions under which these proposals 


were an 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I think that is very true, that that has 
not appeared in the evidence; but I call -your attention to the fact 
that there is no evidence whatsoever that at the time these pro- 
posals were read to General MacArthur, in Tokyo, on the 15th or 
18th of January, there is no evidence that any hedging conditions or 
conditions precedent or subsequent, necessarily, other than that which 
was in the proposal, this document, were called to his attention. 

General Couns. Oh, yes there is. I told you that at the time I 
told General MacArthur that these various proposals were under 
consideration by the authorities in Washington, and I also indicated 
in the record that apparently I had made clear to General MacArthur 
that these were not directives, they were not firm commands, be- 
cause General MacArthur, himself, referred to this as a study. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I understand. 

General Cottins. And I did my best, in all honesty, to make it 
clear that these were matters that were being considered. 

It may well be that someday we will put every one of them into 
effect. It is a question of timing, and the conditions under which 
they would be put into effect. 

I also, for the record, made clear that shortly after, in fact just 
about the time I arrived in Tokyo, and then in Korea, that the con- 
ditions under which this study was developed had quite markedly 
changed, and I, for one, was convinced that we could stay in Korea 
as long as we wished to stay in Korea. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And General MacArthur, at that time, 
was in agreement that the conditions had changed and that our po- 
sition was tenable in Korea? 

General Cotirns. That is right, sir; and I so stated. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Yes. 





REACHING DECISION TO RECALL MAC ARTHUR 


Now, General Collins, Po to the 6th of April, last, did you ever 
recommend to the President or the Secretary of Defense that Gen- 


eral MacArthur be recalled ? 

General Cotuins. I did not. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff ever have 
a meeting with a view to recommending that General MacArthur be 
recalled ¢ 

General Cotuins. No, sir; we did not. 
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Senator Hickentoorrr. I think it has been pretty well established, 
through the statement of the President, and the evidence here, that 
when the President called for the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff he apparently had already made up his mind it. was advis- 
able to relieve General MacArthur. His own news release, which is 
all we have to go on, indicates that he had made up his mind some- 
time before this to relieve General MacArthur. 

Were you told, when you went.to that conference, that is the one 
which you attended, that the President had come to the conclusion 
that he would have to relieve General MacArthur, and he wanted to 
know what your attitude was, from a military standpoint? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; we were not. I indicated that yesterday ; 
and we were not told that the President had made up his mind, and I 
do not know whether he had made up his mind or not. But we were 
definitely not told that the President had already arrived at a decision. 
I tried yesterday to clearly indicate the condition under which we 
met, ot I stated that in accordance with procedures that we follow 
constantly that my view of it, and my understanding clearly was that 
the President had under consideration the relief of General Mac- 
Arthur, and he turned to his military advisers and he asked us what 
we thought about it. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. General Collins, what actions of General 
MacArthur between the 5th day—including the 5th day—of April, 
when the first meeting with General Bradley was had with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense—let us say the 5th day of April, 
and the 8th or 9th day of April, when the deeision was finally made 
apparently to relieve General MacArthur—what actions of his be- 
tween those dates did he perform which would warrant his removal ? 
I am limiting it—— 

General Cottins. No specific actions between those dates, Senator. 
You again force me now to go back and reiterate my statement. My 
reason—and I am the witness—— 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I understand. 

General Cottins. My reason is—do you wish to hear my statement 
or not, sir? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Well, I was going to ask you the question 
about whether or not the reasons had been cumulative prior to that 
date, prior to the date of April 5. 

General Cottins. They had been cumulative. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. That was the point. I understand your 
reason, and I do not mean to shut you off, but you have already testi- 
fied in the record. 

General Coturins. Right, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Therefore, General, the point I am making 
is this: If those reasons from a military standpoint, from the view 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were cumulative and existed prior to the 
April 5, 1951, date, why did not the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and why 
did not you, as Chief of Staff of the Army, recommend his removal 
prior to that date, when you were called for a conference with the 
President ? 

General Cotz1ns. Because I did not know that the Commander in 
Chief had apparently reached the point where he was fed up, and the 
question was referred to us as a body, and we were asked—we were 
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told that the President was considering the relief of General Mac- 
Arthur; we were asked for our judgment from a military point of 
view as to whether we concurred in that, and we said, Yes, we would. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. General Collins, as Chief of Staff in a re- 
sponsible position, if you come to the conclusion today that—I hate 
to mention any general by name, becaues I do not insinuate that any of 
them should be recalled—but that General X in the field should be re- 
lieved, is it your duty and responsibility to wait until you see whether 
the President makes up his mind, or is it your duty under your re- 
sponsibility and in the responsible position as Chief of Staff of the 
Army and as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to affirmatively 
recommend it to the President at the time you come to such con- 
clusion ¢ 

General Cottins. Part of that conclusion, Senator, is inevitably 
involved in the view of the commander, because the staff officer has 
no immediate responsibility for what goes on in the field. 

I told you that I had personally thought that the time might well 
come when it might be necesasry for us to recommend the approval 
of the removal of General MacArthur. That time had not yet 
developed. 

However, when our Commander in Chief indicated to us that he 
was very seriously concerned with whether or not this commander in 
the field could any longer carry on in accordance with the basic policies 
under which he was operating, we then sat down and discussed the 
thing in detail and we came to the conclusion that the time had arrived 
when he should be relieved. 


REASONS TO RECALL MAC ARTHUR EXISTED PRIOR TO APRIL 5 


Senator Hicken Looper. Yes. 

Now, General, in other words, prior to April 5 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had not concluded that General MacArthur should be relieved, 
they had not concluded to the point of making any recommendations, 
but after the President’s desires were made known, is it a fair assump- 
tion to say that then the Joint Chiefs of Staff got together to justify 
from he military sandpoint the action, the preconceived action of the 
President ? 

General Cottins. Not to justify; no, sir. I have told you several 
times that we were called upon for our opinion by our Commander. 
We gave him our honest opinion, and that is all I can say, Senator. 

You can ask me it in 10 different ways and I am going to give you 
the same general answer. In all honesty, now, I am going to give you 
the same answer. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I do not question your honesty, General 
Collins. If I did, I would take a different viewpoint. The point I am 
trying to bring out is this. As I understand the testimony, you were 
asked for your conclusions. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Your “concurrence” I believe is the term. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The point I am trying to make is this: 
That there were no conclusions drawn by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
prior to the 5th day of April. 

That whatever reasons in the concurrence of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff existed prior to the 5th of April; that nothing new after the 
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5th day of April occurred which would warrant the removal of 
General MacArthur from his standpoint. 

That therefore the reasons for the concurrence of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff existed prior to the 5th day of April and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff failed to affirmatively take a position and make recommenda- 
tion upon which they later said justified the removal or the recall 
of General MacArthur. 

Frankly I am merely suggesting this. Did the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff meet the responsibility of our trained and responsible military 
leaders to recommend if, as, and when a situation arises where they 
think the military commander should be relieved? Did they meet that 
responsibility when the occasion arose, or did they wait until sometime 
later and justify it as of sort of an ex post facto act? 

General Cotiins. In my judgment we did meet our responsibilities. 


VAN FLEET STATEMENT ON THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Senator HickenLoorer. Now in yesterday’s paper, General Collins, 
it is reported General Ridgway had issued a statement that the thirty- 
eighth parallel meant nothing to him, and that he had indicated his 
disregard for that by crossing the thirty-eighth parallel himself. 

Chairman Connatiy. Van Fleet you mean, do you not? 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Van Fleet, I guess it was. Excuse me. 
Thank you, Senator. 

Did he submit that statement to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for clear- 
ance ¢ 

General Cotiins. No, sir; but I am certain he was talking from a 
military point of view that it meant nothing to us. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Well, was not General MacArthur—— 

Chairman Russeiy. Your time has expired. 

General Cotiins. There is no question in my mind whatever that is 
what he was.talking about. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Was not General MacArthur talking from 
a military point of view when he talked about taking military action? 

General Cotiins. Not alone, Senator. 

Senator HickeNn.oorrr. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. All right. 

Senator Kefauver ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Rvusseii. Senator Knowland. 


COLLINS’ FORMER TESTIMONY 


Senator Knowianp. General Collins, I will try to move along just 
as rapidly as possible here. 

Earlier this morning Senator Morse had asked about several appear- 
ances you had made before this committee and certain lines of ques- 
tioning. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowtanp. I am told by the clerks of the committee that 
your appearances at that time were on September 14, 1950, which, 
I might say parenthetically, happened to be the same day Korean time 


as the Inchon landing, which I understand was done on the 15th 
Korean time. 
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Then you appeared on January 9 and 19. Both of those dates were 
long subsequent to the mass Chinese attack on the forces in northeast 
Korea, and I think were probably considerably after the Hamhung 
evacuation, although on that I am not quite certain as to the dates. 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know1anp. But it was after the November-December 
massive attacks in northeast Korea. 

General Cottins. Right. 

Senator Know.anp. Just to get the record straight. 

General Cotaiins. Well, it may well have been, Senator, that in 
September I may have discussed—but I do not know now whether 
it is the case or not—I may well have discussed in my appearance in 
September the possible contingencies that might well have developed. 
I do not know, however, whether I did or not. 

Senator Know.anp. I am merely stating the dates and general 
strategic situation at that time. The September meeting was on or 
about the time of the Inchon landings, when we were well south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. The other dates were long subsequent 
to the massive attacks having taken place in North Korea. 

General Corzins. Yes. The only connection would be, though, 
that we did issue the instructions to General MacArthur with respect 
to proposed limitations on the operations of other than South Korean 
forces on September 27. I did appear before this committee just a 
few days before, and I may well have given you what we were thinking 
about at that time. However, I do not know that is the case. 

Senator Knowxanp. I think our record is rather clear as to what 
you sent to General MacArthur and what General MacArthur sent to 
you, and I do not want to repeat that here today. 

General Cottins. Right. 


PENTAGON PRESS RELEASE 


Senator Knowtanp. Now, on or about April 12 there was a press 
release, presumably from the Pentagon, because it quoted an unknown 
Pentagon spokesman, that said that the action of the removal of 
General MacArthur, which had taken place a day or so prior to that, 
had had the unanimous recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As I understand your testimony today, it was a concurrence of the 
Joint Chiefs, because you have testified that of their own motion the 
Joint Chiefs made no such recommendation. 

General Coturs. Yes, sir. 

Now I would like to call your attention—— 

Senator Witzry. What was the answer? 

Chairman Russeiu. He said, “Yes, sir.” 

Senator Know.anp (continuing). To where you stated that Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s recommendations relating to these four points would 
not in your opinion have been decisive and might cause the Soviet 
Union to intervene in Korea. Is that substantially correct? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

I wonder if I could go back in answering your preceding question. 

Senator Knowxanp. Yes. 

General Cotiins. I want to make it very clear, certainly I, and I 
don’t believe any other members of the Chiefs themselves, to the best 
of my knowledge, saw that press release. Commotion is such, we have 
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got a terribly complicated business we conduct, and to my recollec- 
tion I never saw the press release prior to the time it was released. I 
don’t know who it was that released it. It may have been by those 
who issue what comes out of the Secretary of Defense office, the civilian 
in charge of that, and the exact technical connotation of recommenda- 
tion may never have occurred to him. I don’t know. 

Senator Knowxanp. At any rate you were not the Pentagon 
spokesman who gave the release? 

General Cotuins.. No, sir. 

Senator Knowianp. And you do not know that any of the Chiefs 
were directly involved ? 

General Cotxrs. I am quite sure that none of us saw it; I am not 
positive. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS OF JCS RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Know.tanp. Relative to your statement relative to the fact 
that General MacArthur’s recommendations would not be decisive in 
bringing the war to a close and might cause the Soviet to intervene 
in Korea, is it not correct that as far as the Joint Chiefs’ study, which 
we have in the testimony was tentative, if carried out, would have 
had the same effect ? 

General Cottins. It is possible, yes, sir. 

Senator Knowtanp. It is substantially the same recommendation, 
and I would think if it applies to one it would apply to the other. 

General Coturs. Yes, sir, but the conditions, you see, were dif- 
ferent. In other words, we would be much more willing to run the 
risk of spreading the war if it were essential to do so in order to save 
our troops and get them out of Korea. 

If, as did develop, we could still stay there without any very heavy 
increase in casualties, then the conditions under which we would have 
taken action no longer existed. 


LANGUAGE OF DISMISSAL DIRECTIVE 


Senator Knowtanp. I haven’t been able to get an answer on it yet, 
General—and I don’t say that in any way to mean that any of the 
witnesses have avoided it, because I think it may be that they don’t 
have the answer that I have been seeking—but as I have said on many 
occasions, I do not question, and I know of no person who questions, 
the legal or constitutional right of the President to make whatever 
decision he made as to the removal of General MacArthur or any 
other commander. 

But the normal processes, as I have always understood them, in a 
relief is to at least give sufficient time to turn over the command. In 
view of the fact that the General was not being relieved in disgrace, 
as a man might be under certain circumstances where consideration 
should not be shown to his feelings, I am trying to find out who it 
was that suggested the summary dismissal. 

Now, prior testimony has shown in the record—and I don’t want to 
repeat it except to give this background—that they originally had 
intended to have Secretary Pace deliver the orders relieving him. 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 

Senator Knowxranp. But that still doesn’t answer the summary 
dismissal end of it, because Secretary Pace might have delivered it 
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and it still would have been a summary dismissal, without the suc- 
cessor taking over or the General being allowed to say bye to 
his troops or turn over the occupation of Japan or see the high Japa- 
nese officials. 

I would like some light, if you can give it, and if not, I shall pursue 
it with other witnesses, as to who suggested the language which called 
for the summary, forthwith dismissal of the General as soon as he 
read his orders. 

General Cotx1ns. I can add no light whatever to that, Senator. 

Senator Know.anp. Then we won’t pursue that at this time. 


RETREATING ENEMY MIGHT NEGOTIATE TO GAIN TIME 


General, is it not true that an enemy in retreat or on the verge of 
defeat might offer to negotiate or to enter into a parley to gain time? 
Genera] Cotzins. That is within the bounds of possibility, yes, sir. 
Senator Know1anp. If an army was being hard pressed and had 
been badly chewed up, as the testimony is here that the North Koreans 
and Chinese Communists have been chewed up in the last several 
weeks, don’t you think, as a military man, looking at it from the Chi- 
nese Communist commander’s point of view, that if he could gain a 
few weeks in discussion, it would be to his advantage to do so, and 
if he could get the UN forces to mark time while that was going on ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.tanp. Is it not generally considered good doctrine 
that if you have the enemy on the run, to press your advantage and 
let him do his negotiating while he is being pressed, rather than to 
give him a breather? I am speaking of a general situation. 

[ Deleted. ] 


DIRECTIVE REGARDING NORTH KOREAN GOVERNMENT 


Senator Knowxanp. I would like to read to you from this directive 
relative to government in North Korea, wherein it was stated that 
the officials of the Republic of Korea were not to be included in the 
governing of the area north of the thirty-eighth parallel, and I quote 
from subsection—it looks like 7—yes, subsection 7: 

Rights of individuals: The mere fact that an individual is or was a member 
of the armed forces of the North Korean Government, an official of that Govern- 
ment, or any local government, or a member of any political party, will not 
subject him to prosecution or reprisal, and will not, by that reason alone, bar 
him from office or employment. 

Now, it looks to me that as that directive read at the time it was 
issued—and there may be later directives that will throw more light 
on the subject—that we were saying to our commander in Korea, 
“You use some of these former Communist government officials in 
the operation of the government, military government, in North 
Korea, but you are prohibited from using any of the public officials 
of the constitutional government of the Republic of Korea,” and I 


merely am trying to inquire now, and I will pursue it with other 
witnesses later, whether this was an initial recommendation of the 
Defense Establishment or whether this came either directly from 
the State Department or from their UN committee, which may have 
passed it on. 
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General Cotirins. I do not know the answer to that, Senator. 
Senator KNow.anp. General, Senator Morse had made an observa- 

tion a little earlier, and I may have one if time will permit. 
Chairman Russeix. You have 1 minute, Senator. 


LETTER FROM FATHER OF A KOREAN CASUALTY 


Senator KNowxanp. I just want to read you this, which came to me 
yesterday. It was brought in in person by a retired Army captain, 
and it reads as follows: 


I have just buried my son at Arlington, a boy who in dyi ing earned the award 
next in rank to the Medal of Honor, the Navy Cross. * * 

My son was killed by a piece of metal; a piece of metal shipped to the enemy 
in all likelihood by our so-called allies whose continuing recognition and support 
of our enemy will long live in infamy. He was killed by a piece of metal brought 
down over supply lines we were forbidden to bomb, and made into ammunition 
by power from Korean dams we were forbidden to destroy; a piece of metal 
whose transportation was protected by Red planes we were forbidden to pursue 
and shoot down. 

The name for the reason this and other bits of metal were transported and 
protected until they could kill this boy and other thousands of American boys 
is a justly hated and dishonorable one—it is appeasement. Our leaders prefer 
to call it by another name, and they excuse it on the grounds of expediency. 
It has, they say, given us more time—which is but a paraphrase of, ‘““Peace in our 
time.” It has, they say, kept us out of a big war. Those excuses are but echoes 
of the words of the man with the umbrella at Munich. This boy, these boys, 
fought and died without hope or chance for victory. When before in our history 
has America ever committed such a crime against its fighting sons? Appeasement 
tied one of their hands; the Reds tied the other; and so shackled they died. 

The reasons for paying blackmail are always compelling, and the alternative 
to paying it is always horrible. Pay or have your thhouse burned down; pay or 
have your child murdered. The reasons today are no less compelling—pay or 
have world war III, pay or have Washington atomic-bombed. * * * 

Nevertheless appeasement or paying blackmail is wrong and does not work. 
The child held for ransom has already been killed; the decision to burn your 
house down has been made no matter how much blackmail you pay. Today the 
Russian decision as to whether and when to attack will not be altered by our 
hand-tying appeasement. We are paying with beloved human lives to buy time 
that we might have for nothing. Our blackmail payments in American blood 
purchase neither time nor security. 


This is by a retired captain who has just buried his son in Arlington. 

Chairman. Russe. I let you read it. Your time is up. If the 
general wants to comment on it, you may do so. 

General Cotiins. I have no comment, sir. 

Chairman Russet... Senator McMahon ? Senator Lodge? 

Senator KNowxanp. As a procedural matter, Mr. Chairman, I for- 
got to mention the captain’s name, and since I have quoted him, could 
I just add that? 

Chairman Russexy. I don’t think it is procedural, but if you call 
his name it will appear in the record. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Eugene R. Guild, captain, United States 
Infantry retired, from Colorado, and he was sent to my office by Sena- 
tor Millikin. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Tobey? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Roussetn. Senator Gillette? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Brewster ? 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russeiy. Senator Hunt? 
ae response, ) 
hairman Russe... Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. General Collins, is it a reasonable assumption that 
prior to the time that Red China entered the Korean War, there was 
a minimum amount of friction between General MacArthur, the JCS, 
the Secretary of Defense, the President and all others in authority ? 

General Cotxiins. Yes, sir; I believe that is a fair statement. 





PRESENTING QUESTION OF MAC ARTHUR RECALL TO JCS 


Senator Carn. General Collins, despite the colloquy you have had 
several minutes ago with Senator Hickenlooper—and I followed it as 
carefully as I saldk still wish to impose upon your time and hel 
concerning the circumstances surrounding the removal of Genera 
MacArthur. 

It happens that I continue to be uncertain about the steps which 
were followed and the methods which were employed in removing 
General MacArthur from his far eastern adie 

Please permit me, sir, to state why I remain in doubt, and then 
perhaps you can provide me, as I know you will, with the complete 
facts as you understand them to be. 

General Collins, it will take me several minutes to lay the founda- 
tion for my question and your answer. I beg your indulgence, sir. 

General Bradley has testified that the President requested the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the JCS 
and Mr. Harriman to visit with him on Friday, the 6th day of April. 
At this meeting General Bradley has testified to us that the question of 
removing General MacArthur was discussed. 

General Bradley likewise has testified that this was the first time he 
had ever heard the question of removing General MacArthur either 
raised or discussed. In this meeting the President encouraged his 
four visitors to confer among themselves after they left the Presi- 
dent’s office, about the question. 

The four men in question conferred that Friday afternoon. No 
decision, so General Bradley testified, was reached in the morning 
— or at the afternoon meeting during Friday, the 6th day of 

pril. 

The four men returned to the White House on Saturday morning, 
April 7, to meet again with the President. They suggested that the 
President make no decision until the President had studied the ques- 
tion over the weekend and other people had been given a chance to 
study the question. The President said that he would discuss the 
question with other unnamed administration leaders. 

At this Saturday meeting the President directed the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the JCS to secure an opinion on the 
removal question from the JCS. General Bradley testified that he 
arranged a meeting with the JCS for the next day, Sunday afternoon. 

As the Army Chief of Staff and as a member of the J CS, you have 


testified that you never heard of the question before Sunday, April 
8. The record tells me, sir, that the three service Chiefs met with 
General Bradley in the latter’s office about 2 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon. At this meeting the matter of General MacArthur’s removal 
was discussed. 
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At 4 o’clock on the same Sunday afternoon the JCS and its Chair- 
man met with General Marshall in the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense to discuss the General MacArthur removal question. 

This meeting lasted, so General Marshall testified, until about 6 
o’clock. At this meeting in General Marshall’s office the Secretary of 
Defense apparently said nothing. On May 12 General Marshall testi- 
fied before us as follows: 

After the Chiefs of Staff had had a meeting on Sunday afternoon of several 
hours, they came to my office with General Bradley and they each stated respec- 
tively their views and the common view of the three. I did not discuss the matter 
with them. I heard what they had to say. 

Now General Collins, I fully understand that the President has 
never discussed the MacArthur question with you or General Van- 
denberg or Admiral Sherman. Apparently General Marshall had 
no conversations with any of the three service Chiefs on the question. 

The only information then that you received as a member of the 
JCS and as the Army Chief of Staff about the several meetings in the 
White House obviously came to you from General Bradley. I wish 
that you would advise this committee of the nature of the question 
which General Bradley posed to you. You may perhaps remember 
the form of that question. 

I wonder whether you were asked to study and state both sides of 
the removal question, or were you simply requested to state reasons 
in support of a pending removal? I hope you will merely tell this 
committee as much as you can remember about the meeting of the JCS 
with General Bradley, and then about the meeting of the JCS with 
General Marshall, and I know that my great curiosity in this question 
will then be satisfied. 

General Cortins. I hope it will be satisfied, Senator, I can’t guar- 
antee that it will be because unfortunately I cannot remember the 
exact form in which General Bradley presented the problem to us. 
I wish that I could, but I simply can’t. 

Senator Carn. Was it by telephone, General Collins? 

General Cottins. Oh, no, sir; we met in his office. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir? 

; — Cotiins. We sat around his desk and chatted back and 
orth. 

Senator Carn. You did not, sir, know the reason why he was call- 
ing you into session ? 

yeneral Cottins. To the best of my knowledge, Senator, but again 
I am not really positive of this, I did not know what the purpose of 
the meeting was until I came into the office. You see, it happened 
that I had Sain out of the city, as I have testified. 


I got back into the city late on Saturday evening, and I don’t re- 
member now whether it was that night or the next morning, Sunday 
morning. I think it was Sunday morning that I was advised that 
there would be a meeting; the term “emergency” wasn’t used, but the 
very fact we were meeting on Sunday morning wasn’t a usual thing, 
although we meet at all hours, and my best recollection is I did not 
know what the subject was until I arrived. 


JCS DISCUSSION PRECEDING RECOMMENDATION 


I do not recall the exact form in which General Bradley posed the 
question to us. I do know that we discussed the thing back and forth 
con as well as pro for some little time. 
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Senator Carn. Do you mind if I interrupt just occasionally ? 

General Cotiins. All right. 

Senator Carn. One of the reasons I raised the question is that the 
recommendations or the three points had only one side, and that 
seemed a little bit strange to me because this was a tremendous prob- 
lem and I should have assumed that there were things to be said in 
opposition to the general being removed. 

General Cotitins. Well, yes; that is correct, but the form in which 
that paper was prepared, it is my understanding what were the rea- 
sons why they thought that from a military point of view only Gen- 
eral MacArthur should be relieved. It doesn’t state that there were 
any reasons, there weren’t some reasons why he shouldn’t have been 
perhaps, don’t you see, so this is a statement 

Senator Carn. That is the result of the meeting ? 

General Cottins. That is the result of the meeting; yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. The three reasons. 

General Cotirs. But as I indicated we did discuss, I can well re- 
member specifically the question of whether or not General Mac- 
Arthur’s job in Japan as SCAP could be separated from his job of 
the theater commander in control of troops. 

We finally decided from a practical point of view you could not 
separate it or certainly it would be inadvisable to attempt it. 

So, therefore, when we got through with our conclusions we then 
went upstairs, at approximately 3:30 to 4, somewhere about that 
hour—I think the thing was set up at 4, and I believe actually we got 
through ahead of time, and General Marshall was there, and we 
talked to him. 

Senator Cary. Permit me one interruption here. You understand 
that I really want to get the facts in this business. 

General Coturtns. Right. 

Senator Carn. What you have said up to date is that in having had 
no prior notice of this meeting that you and the other service chiefs 
met at approximately 2 o’clock, spent approximately an hqur and a 
half to 2 hours in studying this question, which had not. previously 
ever been submitted to you, and you came out at the end of 2 hours 
with a determination to recommend and to state the three reasons 
supporting the possible removal of General MacArthur, and from 
General Bradley’s office you went upstairs to General Marshall’s. 

General Corus. That is true only of me, Senator. General 
Bradley and the other two chiefs had known that the matter was 
under discussion, as has been testified to, you see. In other words, 
the other three of the four of us had been advised earlier. The date 
of that I don’t know but I think the evidence showed it was on the 
5th. I just happened to have left town, don’t you see. 





FORM OF JCS-MARSHALL MEETING 


Senator Carn. Well, would you now, please, sir, recite to the best 
of your recollection the form of the meeting in the Secretary of De- 
fense’s office, and how the question was resolved there ? 

General Cotirs. I will try to do it very quickly and briefly. We, 
each of the Chiefs—General Marshall called on each of us to give 
what our views were. We each gave them. At the conclusion—he 
said, “Well, what is the conclusion?” General Bradley, I think, stated 
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our general conclusion, and then there was some little discussion, and 
General Marshall said, “Well, General Bradley, you will express the 
reasons or the concurrence or the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff”— 
I think “views” was the term used but I am not positive—“to the Pres- 
ident whenever we meet with the President.” 

Senator Carn. Is it quite normal, may I ask, General Collins, for 
the JCS to offer their views on an important question to the Secretary 
of Defense, and merely have the Secretary of Defense accept those 
views, without comment, one way or another on his part 


MARSHALL’S APPROACH TO A PROBLEM 


General Cotiins. General Marshall—it has been my experience— 
I have known General MacArthur and admired him greatly for many 
years 

Senator Morse. General Marshall. 

General Cotuins. General Marshall; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

General Coturys. It is characteristic of him that in any discussion 
of this character, he sits back and lets you do the talking. I am 
personally of the belief that he does that because he doesn’t want 
you to be affected—he wants you to be untrammeled by his views, 
and that was it. 

Now, frankly, I don’t recall whether General Marshall said, “I 
agree” or “I don’t agree.” If General Marshall said he didn’t, I take 
his word for it. 

Senator Carn. No, the General merely stated that he himself, 
General 

General Cotiins. That is a detail that, frankly, I don’t recall. Had 
you asked me, I would have said that he indicated concurrence; but 
in the light of his statement that he did not participate, then I won’t 
make that statement, because I kept no notes at the moment, and this 
is quite a little time ago. 

Senator Carn. In a professional capacity you have served General 
Marshall in one way or another for quite a number of years, have you 
not, sir? 

Gepreral Cotiins. Off and on; yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Yes. And in his capacity as your superior military 
officer, it has been your custom to state whatever the question was, as 
requested by him, and his custom to merely have you state it, and he 
accepts it—takes action on it at a later time, often not in your presence, 
and that is the end of the matter ? 

General Cotitns. That is right. Frequently, he does not indicate 
whether he is going to accept my views or not. 

As a matter of fact, just 2 days ago I had a discussion with General 
Marshall on a wholly different matter, and I don’t know now whether 
he is going to take action along the general lines I suggested or not. In 
other words, he has reserved judgment, which he is entitled to do. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. And that is a custom which, as a mili- 
tary man, you know that he has followed over a number of years? 

General Coins. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Carn. My last question in this connection: The testimony 
appears to be rather conclusive that at that Sunday meeting with the 
Defense Secretary, General Marshall, no consideration or discussion 
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was had about the method of relieving General MacArthur of his far- 
eastern commands. The entire discussion was and revolved around 
the question, are there reasons sufficient to support his removal ? 

General CoLtins. Yes, sir; I am quite certain that is correct. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, I do not know—and this is personal 
between us—to what extent I agree with the method pursued, but I 
want to say to you, sir, that I think for the first time I have a con- 
clusive appreciation of every step insofar as the JCS, the Secretary of 
Defense and the chairman of the JCS are concerned that led to the 
removal of General MacArthur; and I thank you for your help. 

General Cottins. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. Your time has expired. 

Senator Stennis? 

a response. ) 

‘hairman Russevu. Senator Flanders? 
No response. ) 

Chairman Russett. Senator Long? 

ioe response. ) 

‘hairman Russeiu. The chairman? The chairman passes. 

Senator Connally? 

Chairman Connatty. Pass. I hope it is unanimous. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Bridges? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russextx. Senator Saltonstall ? 

No response.) 
hairman Russetx. Senator Johnson ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeww. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morsse. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say that I will 
reserve my further questions that I expected to ask General Collins, 
and ask them of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Russexizi. Senator Kefauver. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. I just have a very few-—— 

Senator Writer. Don’t [ get another shot? 

Chairman Russetu. I have been switching from committee to com- 
mittee, Senator. 

I called on Senator Connally, and he passed, and I will get to some- 
body on that committee, and then return to you. 

I am going to treat you fairly, if I know what “fairly” is. 


MAC ARTHUR’S MILITARY OBJECTIVE IN KOREA 


Senator Knowranp. General Collins, directing your attention to 
page 42 of the book furnished to us, and dealing with the date of Sep- 
tember 27, 1950, relative to the Joint Chiefs of Staff directive to Gen- 
eral MacArthur as of that date, calling your attention to the last 
sentence: : 


His military objective was the destruction of the North Korean armed forces. 
May I ask your judgment as to whether or not General MacArthur 


could have carried out that part of his directive without proceeding 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel ? 
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General Cotzins. No, sir; I do not believe he could have. 

Senator Know.anp. General, I call your attention—— 

General Cotiins. You will notice, Senator, if I may add—— 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

General Cotiins. That in the third line of that same paragraph 
from which you quoted, the sentence begins : 

The major portions of this directive established General MacArthur’s authority 
to conduct military operations north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Senator KNowianp. The reason I raised that question, because of 
the time element, I didn’t want to read the whole message, so I was 
sure it was not taking anything out of context. 

General CoLLins. Right, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. The reason was that among some uninformed 
people there is the impression that when General MacArthur went 
north of the thitry-eighth parallel, he was going north in violation 
of some directives. 

I don’t think any member of this committee is under any such mis- 
conception ; but from time to time, in the press and otherwise, you see 
that people question whether he had gone off on his own. 

General Cotiins. That was definitely not the case. 

Senator KNow.anp. I merely wanted to show that that was his 
directive, and clear directive; and I-also submitted for that purpose 
the military government directives to him, which clearly indicate that 
they even expected the setting up of a military government, other than 
under the Republic of Korea, north of the thirty-eighth parallel; so 
that that, plus his directive of October 7, which came from the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to me at least, and I think to any 
fair-minded person, would clearly indicate what his directives had 
been, to pursue and destroy the enemy. 

General Cottrns. No question about it, sir. 

Senator Knowx.anp. At all times keeping from crossing the inter- 
national frontier, the Yalu, and the Soviet Union ? 

General Cotiins. Right, sir. 


RESTRICTIONS ON GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Know.anp. General, I have been somewhat concerned that, 
in going through this document, and I believe I am correct, I haven’t 
kept a score, nor have I gone completely through, to keep a tabulation, 
but I have found what I believe to be some 20 or more instances in 
which it was indicated to the general that because of the possibility of 
some changes taking place at Lake Success, or some political decision 
on that level, which had not yet been brought into being, that he 
—— slow down, or hesitate, perhaps, in carrying out his strategy in 
the war. 

Is that an unfair impression that I have, as you have read this 
document ? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; I believe it is unfair, Senator. 

Senator Knowxtanp. I would like for you to clear it up, because 
I am seeking information, 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir, I believe it is. It is true that once the 
Chinese Communists got into the fight, there were restrictions placed 
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on General MacArthur with respect to bombing and a lot of other 
things like that, don’t you and he was cautioned not to use other 
than North Korean troops close to the frontier—South Koreans— 
close to the frontier, and a few things like that. 

Senator Knowianp. General, the Chinese Communists as such— 
this is my recollection from being over there last November and from 
what I have read since—the Chinese Communists were not identified 
as being over in organized units until some time in October—I think 
the testimony indicates today that perhaps October 24 or some such 
date. 

When I was there in mid-November, I personally interviewed up at 
Hamhung and Hungnam and other places some Chinese Communist 

risoners that had been captured, and they were among the first that 
1ad been captured. 

I call your attention to page 44 of the record of September 29, which 
was another directive. It reads as follows: 

After clearance on the highest governmental level, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved CINCFE’s plan on September 29, 1950. On the same day the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff also advised CINCFE that, because of the serious— 
again the word—“political implications’—and I underscore the 
words “political implications”— 
involved, he should not authorize an all-out bombing attack or attacks against 
Pyongyang— 
which is the North Korean Communist capital— 
= pend targets until he had first cleared the matter with the Joint Chiefs of 

taff. 

That is the type of situation to which I referred, which by the 
date of it, of course, occurred before the injection of the Chinese 
Communists into the war. 

General Cottins. I was going to correct my statement that actually 
restrictions of this character did exist prior to the time that the 
Chinese Communists came in. I was about to interrupt you when you 
turned and I did not want to seem to anticipate your question. 

Senator KNowxanpD. As a matter of fact, General—— 

General Cottrns. May I take time to give you the reason behind 
this, the thinking that was behind it? 

Senator Know.anp. Yes. 


COMPARING UKRAINIAN AND KOREAN SITUATION 


General Cotiins. We were genuinely concerned—and this again is 
a combination of both political and military, which I say cannot be 
wholly separated—we were concerned about the condition that might 
exist in North Korea with respect to the reaction of the North Korean 

ople toward a quick and early cessation of fighting if we were to 
just bomb their cities. 

What we had in mind was what actually transpired in the Ukraine. 
When the Germans went into the Ukraine, there is no question but 
what if they had used their heads, they might well have gotten a 
great deal of support from the Ukrainan people in their fighting 
against the Russians. 

We had that exactly in mind here. That until it became quite 
apparent that it was essential to bomb Pyongyang, we wanted to 
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reserve that judgment back here in Washington and again there would 
have been plenty of time, we thought, for General MacArthur to 
have asked for authority when he located a specific target there. 

Senator KNow.anp. General; if I may be pardoned, I think your 
example of the Ukraine situation is an unfortunate one. In the first 
place, of course, whenever you are engaged in a war you have this 
problem. We had it in Germany—what the effect on the German 
people was of the bombing of Diisseldorf, Coblenz, Berlin, and so 
forth, but you can’t escape some of that if you are striking at military 
targets—and Pyongyang was an important communication center, all 
the troops that got down south had to funnel through there, a large 
part of them had to. 

The fact of the matter historically, as I have always understood it 
on the Ukraine, it was not that there was some war damage, because, 
as a matter of fact, the German forces were met with the traditional 
welcome of bread and salt; but it was the harsh occupation directives 
which the Germans later carried out against the Russians and treating 
them as racial inferiors and not part of the master race, and so forth, 
as I understand it, that finally turned the Ukrainians away from the 
Germans and back on the side of the Soviet Union. 

General Cotzrs. I didn’t intend to say that there is an exact 
parallel. Actually it was a combination of what you have just said, 
plus some genuine destruction, plus the rigs ge of the countryside. 

My point was—and I didn’t intend it to be an exact parallel—I 
don’t know that formerly we mertioned this point, but certainly it 
was in my judgment a valid consideration that we desired here, for 
both high political and high military considerations to say to General 
MacArthur go easy on this business of bombing North fared cities. 


CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN BOMBING CITIES 


In the first place, we are going to have to rebuild them, we are going 
to have to give them civil aid like we always do, and therefore go 
easy on that until the situation develops and you think it must be 
done; then call on us for clearance and we will weigh it here. That 
is all that was intended. 

Senator Knowxanp. I quite agree, General, on any directive that 
might have been given to him that there should not be a mass bombing 
of cities in general on the situation, and even in the war with Ger- 
many we deliberately did not bomb Heidelberg because it was not an 
important industrial center or communications center, and there were 
reasons why it should not be done. 

General Cottrns. That is right. 

Senator Knowxanp. But this was the Communist capital, it was 
the seat of the government that was the aggressor, it was a major 
communication center. I have been into it myself and have seen the 
railroad yards and the supply depots, and so forth the Communists 
have had there. 

I merely cite this as another example of these political decisions 
which were somewhat restraining on the commander, and there 
may be an honest difference of opinion, but I think a little too 
restrictive. 

Now turning your attention to page 43 of that same directive we 
have previously referred to, of September 27, reading on, it says: 


Political questions such as the formal extension of the sovereignty of the 
Republic of Korea over North Korea should await action by the United Nations. 
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T do not want to press this point, but I merely wanted to put that as 
a background to a statement I now care to make. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS IN RESTRICTING FIELD COMMANDERS 


No one knows what the future is going to hold in store for us, 
whether the men in the Kremlin will precipitate the world into a third 
world war. We are in somewhat of a trial period with the United 
Nations. I have vues supported it since I have been in the Senate 
and the system of collective security under the North Atlantic Pact 
and the arms implementation bill. 

The only thing that concerns me as a United States Senator and a 
member of the Armed Services Committee who is interested in our 
Armed Forces, the turn of the wheel might some day make you a 
theater commander in some area of the world, and I am concerned 
that if our commanders in the field who, after the diplomats have 
failed and war has broken out and they have been given the job to 
win the war, whether they on a magnified scale are going to be en- 
cumbered with many of these political indecisions and vacillations 
which may make most difficult the carrying out of a theater com- 
mander’s mission. 

We all know that one of the great difficulties during the Civil War 
was the interference by congressional committees in the operation of 
the field commanders. That is bad enough when it is within one coun- 
try where they have a common background and language and the 
rest of it. But it seems to me, as one observer, and if this record is 
clear in any regard, it seems to me it is clear in this, you have that 
situation multiplied 10 times over in the United Nations today; and 
unless we learn from what I think are some of the mistakes, T am 
afraid that our field commanders, when we are putting in such a 
large body of troops and all the rest of the UN members together 
are only putting in 10 percent of what we are putting in, that if they 
can hog-tie us and obstruct the carrying out of the mission, we might 
lose our freedom in the process. 

I sincerely hope that our high command and our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are going to examine this situation very closely so that if we 
are involved in Europe or Asia or the Middle East, we can eliminate 
as many of these difficulties as is possible to do. 

Could you make an observation on that phase of it? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

I am afraid that commanders since the very early times of history 
have been relatively speaking restricted by some such political con- 
siderations as you have outlined. 

I happened just the other day to see a story that came, I think, from 
the Romans. Unfortunately I cannot remember the exact time and 
place. But a field commander spoke of the restrictions that were 
placed upon him by his home government. 

I think that we military men have got to recognize the fact that 
there will always be some political considerations which must be re- 
served for the government at home. 

Now, as a military man, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
recognize the fact that those restrictions should be kept to the utter 
minimum. I can assure you that my colleagues on the Joint Chiefs 
feel the same way. And where we thought that those restrictions, if 
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any, should be broadened, we have discussed those matters and brought 
them to the attention of the appropriate authorities. Specifically, for 
example, on the question of hot pursuit, we brought that to the atten- 
tion of the authorities. 

Senator Knowtanp. Yes; but on the question of hot pursuit, of 
course, the action was vetoed, and what I am concerned with—we are 
developing new weapons all the time. The new weapons might be the 
difference between victory and defeat. Will the same type of a veto be 
used on our responsible commanders in regard to the use of such 
weapons ¢ 

Chairman Russetz. Your time has expired. 

General Coturns. I don’t know, of course, Senator. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Wiley. 


NATURE OF BRADLEY MEETING 


Senator Witey. This morning, General, and together with what you 
said this afternoon, I think va have pretty well clarified the situation ~ 
in my mind as to this particular angle of the controversy. It was not 
until the 8th that you were called in, and in the meanwhile Mac- 
Arthur’s letter published in the Congressional Record on the 5th 
caused the President, or someone on his behalf, to call Bradley, and 
Bradley called the Chiefs of Staff. I think he mentioned you, but 
you say you were not there. 

Now I am getting to this Bradley meeting. Had the Chiefs of Staff 
looked up all this Tonk matter and produced the records? Did you 
discuss them in this meeting with Bradley ¢ 

General Cottrns. We discussed a number of these specific incidents, 
Senator. 

Senator Wry. Who brought the information to the meeting? In 
what form was it? Is it like this book that was gotten out here? 

General Cotuirns. No, sir, it was not. I remember—I think it was 
that meeting but I am not positive—one of the members did refer 
specifically to certain of these various incidents. Which ones, frankly, 
my memory is such now that I cannot tell you. I say that in all 
honesty. 

Senator Writer. I thought you only attended one meeting. 

General Cotzins. That is right, sir. But subsequent to the meet- 
ing, don’t you see, and before the formulation of this book, for ex- 
ample, needless to say we reviewed the situation. We directed our 
staff to get together all of these documents. 

Incidentally, I can assure you that the Chiefs and the Staff leaned 
over backward to be sure that we included everything in this pamphlet 
that we had any specific part in. 

Senator Wiey. Well, was the meeting with Marshall or with 
Bradley the same day—was the question whether you should concur 
then with the President ? 

General Cottins. Exactly the form, as I said earlier, Senator, in 
which General Bradley posed the question to us I cannot recall, un- 
fortunately. But it was clear to me that the President had under very 
serious consideration the question of whether he should remove Gen- 
eral MacArthur from office, and we were asked to give our judgment 
on this from a military point of view. 
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COLLINS’ PERSONAL THOUGHT 





Senator Witey. This morning—I cannot repeat the exact words, 
but in reply to a certain question you let it be known that you had 
not discussed with anyone the removal of MacArthur before this 
meeting of the 8th, but that you had had in your mind a personal 
thought about the matter, Am I right about that? 

General Cotzins. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wir. Now, did you in your various meetings with Mac- 
Arthur say anything to him about what you had in your mind? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. However, in my discussions with Gen- 
eral MacArthur I made it perfectly clear each time what the views 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were, what the policies were. I don’t 
think that I left any doubt in General MacArthur’s mind as to what 
the views of the Chiefs were or what the policy was that we were 
following. 


PURSUAL OF PEACE - 


Senator Wier. Do you know whether or not in relation to the re- 
lease of March 24 that MacArthur made—I think it relates to dealing 
with the enemy—whether that very situation had been, as MacArthur 
said, in the mill for some time? 

General Cottins. Whether the proposition of having, proposing 
terms of an armistice, Senator? 

Senator Wier. Yes. Or that he had been “pamphleteering” up to 
the tune of over a million pamphlets? 

General Coxtrns. Yes, sir; had been taken along those general 
lines ; that is right. 

Senator Wirey. This is a question that I wish you would listen to 
very carefully because to me it is important. There has been so much 
testimony that no human mind can grasp it all. 

Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff at any time object to any tactical oper- 
ations, basic plans, military movements, or disposition of troops made 
by General MacArthur? 

General Cottins. We twice called to General MacArthur’s atten- 
tion our concern over the separation of the Tenth Corps from the 
remainder of the Eighth Army subsequent to the landing in the Won- 
san area. 

Senator Winey. Is that your answer to my question ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wier. Then, the answer is that you did not object to any 
tactical operations, basic plans, military movements, or disposition 
of troops, but you were concerned about this one operation? And 
I think you said this morning that was a matter of military judgment 
which, if you had been on the ground, you don’t know whether you 
would have pursued or not? 

General Cottrns. Well, the last part I didn’t say, Senator. 

Senator Witxy. Well—— 

; ee Coturns. The latter part of it I don’t believe is quite what 
said. 

Senator Wizxy. What did you say? 

General Cotxr1ns. I said that from Washington, 8,000 miles away, 
that I didn’t want to pass judgment on what General MacArthur did. 
I did not say that I if I had been in his shoes, might or might not 
have done differently. 
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Senator Wizey. No; in other words, you don’t know what you 
would have done? 

General Coxtins. I have a pretty strong conviction as to what 
I would have done, but that is beside the point because I wasn’t there 
and it wasn’t my responsibility. 


NEWSPAPER INTERPRETATION OF MAC ARTHUR STRATEGY 


Senator Wixy. The press, General, have interpreted the testimony 
that the gap in the lines last December was due to faulty MacArthur 
strategy. In view of the facts that Senator George developed as they 
existed then, is that your view? 

General Cotiins. Well, I would prefer not to discuss that question 
in detail, Senator, unless you should insist that I do so. 

Senator Witzy. No; I won’t insist on it. 

General Coins. It is a pretty complicated question, Senator, and 
again I will tell you that it is a matter of judgment. I don’t believe 
that you can say that this is a fact in this field; it is a matter of judg- 
ment, and certainly General MacArthur had great, vast experience 
upon which to base his judgment. 

Senator Wuxy. Thank you for that, but I thought that would be 
your answer and the press, I think, has misstated it. 

Have you in your previous testimony given us the specific direc- 
tives and the specific violations, if any, of such directives that you 
claim exist? 

General Coturns. I can add nothing, Senator, that I can think of 
to the statement that I have already made on this point. 

Senator Winey. I have had, I might say, one of the rare experiences 
in my 12 years in Congress in this whole so-called MacArthur matter 
from the time he spoke to the time he appeared before our committee, 
and also the experience I have had here with you, General. 

And I feel very humble about the matter, but I want to say that 
from your evaluation of MacArthur, there is as someone said, a little 
bit of a doubt in my mind in your evaluation of him, as to whether 
first there could be anything personal between you. I take it there 
never has been. 

General Cotttns. No, sir, not from my point certainly, and I don’t 
know of anything from General MacArthur’s point of view. 

Senator Witey. Well, you remember how he spoke of you people. 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wier. What wonderful terms and the way he felt that he 
had never violated any directives and carried on. 

Well, now here is my question. You agree that he is a man of great 
faith and great conviction, don’t you? 

General Coti1ws. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wizy. And one thing that impresses me was that through- 
out the whole proceeding I know that I could not have done what he 
did after the deal he had gotten. He never uttered an ugly or mean 
thing about anyone. 


MAC ARTHUR’S CHARACTER 
I felt that this man was concerned with a basic job and in doing 


his duty as he saw it. I never had a similar experience. I never knew 
General MacArthur until I met him in the Senate when I helped escort 
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him to the rostrum. He is a Wisconsin man. His family reaches 
back into Wisconsin, but I never had the personal experience of meet- 
ing him, and I am sure you agree that he is an American through and 
through. 

General Cotxrs. Right, sir. 

Senator Wiry. And a man who loves our institutions. 

General Cots. Right, sir. 

Senator Wuxy. And a man who has a reverence for the truth. 

General -Coxtutns. That is right, sir. 

Senator Wizey. And a man with tremendous spirituality. Do you 
agree on that last sentence? 

General Coutts. I don’t know General MacArthur personally 
enough to pass judgment on that. It does not indicate that I dis- 
agree with you, sir. I simply do not know him in a personal way to 
give you an answer with respect to that. 

It does not mean that I Baliren with you. oueeny in my an- 
swer why I don’t want to even imp| that I think that General Mac- 
Arthur lacks spirituality. I don’t Same him well enough in a per- 
sonal way to evaluate that very intimate personal characteristic, and 
I hope that is not regarded or interpreted by anybody in a derogatory 
sense. 

Senator Wirey. Not at all, sir. I feel that as a matter of fact you 
have not—with your contacts with him, and through the years, have 
not ascertained that fact, and that is for you to say. 

General Cottins. I have not had too many contacts through the 
years with General MacArthur. I served under him as a young officer 
at West Point when he was Superintendent of Cadets, but I am sure 
he didn’t know that I existed even, and our contacts—I had no con- 
tact with him practically. 

Senator Wier. I would like to ask more or less of a personal ques- 
tion that involves Army men in general. For 3 days I saw that man 
go through that grind. At the end of 3 days he was just as fresh as 
when he started. His appearance here was not just in the morning 
and then a recess in the afternoon. It was from morning to night. 

Only once did he show any emotion, and that was when he told that 
he had ordered General Dean and his troops into the breach, and I can 
still see him trying to catch himself. 

I want to know how you fellows go through the hell that you do, 
and send men into battle, and then do as even you have done here? 

General Cotuins. That is why so many of us have gray hair. 

Senator Winery. Well, that was the only time that he showed emo- 
tion, as I say. There were tears in his eyes and emotion in his face, 
but he caught himself, and came back. 

Now, that this act has been performed—I suppose it cannot be 
undone. 

Senator Morse this morning said that I had said something about 
politics. I want to get that straightened out. I was in my State, and 
I said oe that a man who has demonstrated in the hearts of 
America by simply coming and telling his story the way he has, and 


received as no other man in history—in the history of America has 
been received—you cannot discount his possibilities. 

General MacArthur says he is not a political candidate. I do not 
know; I have not talked to him since he left the committee, but I just 
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want to say that I am grateful to you for the contribution you have 
made to my understanding of these facts; and I thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russetz. Senator Hunt ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. No, sir. 

Chairman Russreiz. Senator Cain passes. 

Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator George? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Green ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 


Senator HickenLoorer. General Collins, just in closing I would like 
to get utterly clear answers to certain things that have been on my 
mind that I touched on yesterday, I believe, with regard to the advance. 

If you will turn to the report, phase 4 of the map, beginning of 
phase 4, now, my impression 


General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I have it. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Turning to the map of phase 4, September 
28 to November 29, 1950, I cannot help but gain the impression that 
there have been indications or there have been questions asked, solicit- 
ing, or attempting to solicit answers that there were some substantial 
shortcomings in that particular action between September 28 and 
the 29th of November. 

For the continuity here, I would like to ask if this is not true: Was, 
as General MacArthur testified, the advance north of the parallel 
toward the border calculated as a reconnaissance in force toward the 
border ¢ 

He testified that it was planned as a reconnaissance in force with the 
idea that if they met insurmountable odds, meaning if the Red 
Chinese came through, that they could retreat, and it was planned on 
the basis of a strong reconnaissance, which possibly might be success- 
ful, and occupy in the end; is that correct ? 

General Cottrns. Well, I will take General MacArthur’s word for 
that. I don’t believe that in the initial phase it was considered as a 
reconnaissance in force at all, because General MacArthur was bent 
upon the destruction of the North Korean forces. 

Now, after the Chinese came in, I testified the other day that one 
way to get information in the field is to attack, to make a reconnais- 
sance in force, and that is a perfectly legitimate military operation. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. As I understood his testimony, at least in 
the latter phases leading up to the latter part of November as they 
were going toward the border, that effort was designed as a recon- 
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naissance in force. It involved all of our troops in order to see what 
resistance they would meet all along that border, and whether or not 
the Chinese were coming in. If they found an insurmountable force 
coming in against them, if the Red Chinese did come in, which was 
anticipated—— 

General Couurns. Right. 

Senator Hickenioorsr. Then, they had already planned for an 
orderly withdrawal, if that force was greater than t 9 could meet. 

General Cottins. With respect to the latter point, 1 am not fac- 
tually informed; that is, only the point with respect to whether they 
planned a withdrawal, that point I am not factually informed on. 


A 300-MILE FRONTIER 


Senator Hickentoorer. Let me ask you if this is not true: I have 
attempted to measure the distance on the map we have on the wall, 
of the north border, that is, including the Yalu, and then on east, 
over to the Sea of Japan, up near Vladivostok. That border is ay 
300 miles long, and the forces at General MacArthur’s disposal had 
to be disbursed along a 300-mile frontier, if they were approaching the 
border. That is correct; is it not? 

General Coins. Not necessarily, sir. 

Actually, what General MacArthur was talking about was not the 
300-mile border; I think, if you will check—I may be mistaken— 
he was talking about only the Eighth Army. That is all he was 
talking about when he said that he had orders, what he had ordered 
was a reconnaissance in force, according to my understanding. That 
is all he was talking about, that is the Eighth Army, which was over 
in the western part of the peninsula—— 

Senator Hicken.oorer. But the point I am getting at—— 

General Cotiins. Leading to the Yalu, leading up to the point indi- 
cated on the map by the date October 26, 1950. He may have had 
in mind the wholething. I don’t believe he did. 


FORCES USED IN ORGANIZATION 


Senator Hicxentoorer. I guess we cannot probe his mind here 
today, because he is not here. The point I am trying to make is that 
that frontier is in a straight line, according to the map, at least 300 
miles long, or approximately 300 miles long. It appears longer, as 
some fronts do Geieane of the convolutions of the mountains. The 
total forces at General MacArthur’s disposal then were, I believe you 
testified yesterday, somewhere around 80 to 85 percent filled up in 
organization. 

General Cottrns. That is right. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. So that the organizations he had were of 
short strength. 

General Coins. Right. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Since that time, the organizations have 
been built to full strength. 

General Cotirns. Correct, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. They are now operating in the vicinity 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, and have been for some time. 

I call your attention to the fact that a measurement on the map 
shows that just below the thirty-eighth parallel the distance across 
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Korea is roughly 140 miles, which is slightly less than half of the 
front line to be maintained, as compared to the line along the northern 
frontier. That contact between the Eighth Army and the Tenth 
Corps is maintained now, but it has half the distance, so far as the 
front is concerned, to maintain. Its organizations are brought up to 
strength. 
Deleted. | 

nator HickeN.oorer. At least there are more people to maintain. 
At the present moment it means half the front, as was the case in 
late November 1950. 

Now, the only point I am trying to make, which I hope is obvious, 
is that as the front lengthened, your front lines are bound to be thin- 
ner, so far as personnel is concerned. 

General Cotiins. If I decide to lengthen them. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Yes. 

Teg Cottins. That was a decision that was up to General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Was it feasible to go up one side of these - 
mountains and leave the other practically unprotected ¢ 

General Coxturns. Senator, let me give you the reason now; and 
again, you have asked the question, I have not volunteered this: 

The reason for our concern, why were the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concerned, and why did we twice call it to the attention of General 
MacArthur? 

[ Deleted. ] 


FACTORS OF EVACUATION AND STABILIZATION 


Senator HickeNntoorrr. Just one more question that I would like 
to again reemphasize, in connection with the memorandum or proposal 
or suggestion—— 

General Cotxi1ns. I would like to suggest that, if practicable, the 
latter part of that be left out of the printed record, because it may 
happen that we will be up in that general area again some day, nobody 
can tell, and the possibilities are something we certainly ought not to 
tell the enemy, as to what these developments might be. 

I would appreciate having that left out of the record, for strict 
security reasons, aside from any of the psychological ones. 

Chairman Russetx. I am sure that Admiral Davis will take notice 
of what you have said, and he will be bound by that. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. One other thing, and that is with respect 
to the proposals or studies which are referred to as those of Jan- 
uary 12, 

It has been emphasized and reemphasized in the testimony that 
evacuation was the big thing. 

I want to call attention to the fact that we emphasized that these 
proposals suggested that when the conditions became stabilized, or 
we were forced to evacuate. In all of the discussion the stabilization 
phase has been minimized so much, and the evacuation phase empha- 
sized so much, that I want to call attention to the fact that General 
Bradley stated in his testimony that shortly after the 12th of Jan- 
uary last, the situation in Korea did become stabilized. Thus one of 
the “either-ors” was then, according to his testimony, fully met. In 
other words, the situation became stabilized, which was one of the 
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manne conditions under which these proposals should be con- 
sidered. 

I merely want to emphasize the fact that I think evacuation has 
been drawn on a great deal as one of the conditions, but the fact also 
was that stabilization of the situation was an equal condition, and yet 
has not received sufficient emphasis. 

General Coturns. Well, I don’t want to belabor the point, Senator. 
It would be somewhat a matter of semantics, the exact phrasing of 
that; but my general understanding of it was, at the time, without 
specific reference to the words—it was more an idea, if it was neces- 
sary, to take all of these steps in order to prevent our evacuation and 
stabilize the situation, that if it was necessary for us to do so, we 
would be willing to do it. 

That may not be literally what it was, but I can assure you that it 
indicates my mental processes, at any rate. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, I don’t care to take up any more 
time, Mr. Chairman. I think the record and the statements and the 
document will have to speak for themselves together with the testi- 
mony, but I merely wanted to again reemphasize that stabilization 
was one of the two elements either when the condition became sta- 
bilized or when and if we were forced to evacuate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. I pass. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Knowland. 


USING CHINESE NATIONALIST FORCES 


Senator Know.anp. It won’t take me 3 minutes. General, while I 
had known it before, I purposely had not questioned you on it with 
reference to your testimony appearing on page 3353 of the record 
of yesterday in which in answer to Senator Johnson you said, speak- 
ing of General Ridgway: 

I have had one communication from General Ridgway, the date of which I 
do not recall now, in which he told me that from his point of view, of being a 
commander in the field, and he made that clear, that he felt that he should sup- 
port that proposal of General MacArthur’s, which involved the release of any 
restrictions on Chinese Nationalist forces operating on the mainland of China. 

That is in the public record of yesterday. I don’t want to question 
you on the communication for reasons that are obvious. I think that 
was some time in late December, but I don’t want to specify the date. 
I have the date, I might say, but again for security reasons the only 
question I would like to ask you so we can tie down the loose end, was 
an acknowledgment or an answer sent to the general to that commu- 
nication vhiah he sent you? 

General Cottrns. I did not. 

Senator Knowtanp. That is all. I don’t want to press the point. 

Now, some comment has been made in prior testimony by other wit- 
nesses as well as by yourself on the reasons for the nonuse of the esti- 
mated 500,000 non-Communist troops of the Republic of China now 
on Formosa, because of their in some instances not being properly 
trained or not having sufficient equipment. 

I would like to ask this question: Has it not been necessary for the 
United States to furnish to our other 14 allies in Korea a su tial 
part of their equipment ? 
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General Cottivs. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowLanp. I would like to ask just this additional ques- 
tion. A little earlier this afternoon or this morning I understood 
you to say that you would, at the moment at least, be opposed to these 
Republic of China troops on Formosa being used, either on the main- 
land of China or in Korea. 

I have a very high regard for your opinion. Having been to For- 
mosa on two occasions—and I do not pretend to have military expe- 
rience in any sense of the word, and was in a very low echelon, though 
I did go through the Infantry School at Fort Benning—I hope that 
now that our policy has been to send ammunition there, that if you 
go out to the Far East again, you will personally have a chance to go 
there and see for yourself the job that is being done. 

I was tremendously impressed with what General Sun is doing and 
is trying to do with the terriffic limitations of ammunition for train- 
ing, and so forth, he has had. 

would have a great deal of confidence in your personal recon- 
naissance of looking over the situation for yourself. 

I hope that you may be able to take a few days to go down there 
and I would be a great deal more satisfied if I knew that you your- 
self had looked at the situation that exists on Formosa. 

General Cotutns. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Any further questions? 

(No response.) - 

Chairman Russetx. General Collins, I want to thank you for your 
helpfulness to this committee in carrying on this inquiry. 

In the response you have made to the numerous questions that 
have been propounded you have been the very embodiment of frank- 
ness and forthrightness. 

In the great wars in which this Nation has been engaged, in World 
War IJ, and in today’s troubled world, you have made a great contri- 
bution to the defense of your Nation and the preservation of its 
institutions. 

Much of the future safety of this Nation depends on your wise 
decisions. For my part, I have great confidence that that part of 
the responsibility for our defenses is in awfully good hands. 

I hope you have a pleasant trip to France and a profitable one for 
our Nation. I wish you Godspeed, sir. 

General Cotiins. Thank you, sir. 

I wonder if I might make a very brief statement to the effect that, 
first of all, I have appreciated the treatment that I have received 
from this committee during the long hours from individual members. 

I would also like to state that while I have been forced to make 
comments with respect to General MacArthur’s movements and op- 
erations, the statements that I made were made with the utmost respect 
for General MacArthur and that I hope no one will interpret them as 
being anything of a personal nature, but on matters of judgment in 
which you, as members of this committee, are entitled to know, and 
which I, as your witness, was bound to answer. 

Chairman Russetz. We stand in recess until 10 o’clock Monday 
next. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10:05 a. m., Monday, May 28, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 28, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
Com™itrTeE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Unirep States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , George, 
Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Smith of New Jer- 
sey, Hickenlooper, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Long, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, Morse, Knowland, Cain. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russetu. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, our witness today is Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff, and therefore the miiltary head of our Nation’s Air Force. 

General Vandenberg is in command of that branch of our armed 
services whose mission it is to keep control of the air and deal devas- 
tating counterblows on the very day that any aggressor may attack 
the United States. It is his responsibility to see to it that the Air 
Force is ready at all times to carry out that important mission. 

The Air Force under his command is playing a major role in the 
Korean War. It has protected our ground troops, bases, and instal- 
lations throughout the fighting and bears a considerable share of the 
credit for the large number of casualties inflicted upon the enemy. 

Like our last witness, General Collins, General Vandenberg has been 
on thes cene in the Far East. He can bring us a first-hand account 
not only of the evets that we are one but of the war itself and 
the lessons that we are learning from that war. 

General Vandenberg, the committee has instructed me to adminis- 
ter the oath to all witnesses. Will you please arise to be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the evidence which you will give to this 
committee on matters under inquiry shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Vanpvensere. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. 
IMMANUEL J. KLETTE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Chairman Russett. General, do you have any prepared statement 
that you desire to present to the committee? 
General Vanpensera. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not. 
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VANDENBERG’S CAREER 


Chairman Russet. Suppose you give us on the committee’s time 
a brief statement of your career, General, for the benefit of the record. 

General VanpEenBERG. From the beginning, sir? 

Chairman Russeu. Yes, sir. 

General Vanpensere. I was appointed to the United States Military 
Academy, graduated in 1923 as a second lieutenant, in the Air Service, 
United States Army. 

I commanded as a second lieutenant the Third Attack, a squadron 
in the Third Attack Group which was one of the three combat groups 
in the United States Air Service at that time. 

I became a flying instructor at Brooks Field and at March Field, 
commanded a fighter squadron in Hawaii. I attended the usual staff 
and command schools, Air War College, was an instructor in fighter 
tactics at the Air Attack School. 

I was General Arnold’s Chief of Operations shortly after the out- 
break of war. Went to England, helped prepare plans for the invasion 
of north Africa, landed in north Africa on D-day, became deputy com- 
mander of the Northwest Strategic Air Forces in Africa. 

I went to Russia as air adviser to Mr. Harriman in the winter of 
1943, came back to Washington as Deputy Chief of Staff, was sent back 
to England as the Deputy Air Commander in Chief of the Allied Air 
Forces in Europe. 

I was given command of the Ninth Tactical Air Force shortly after 
the invasion of Europe. Came back to the United States at the end 
of the war, became one of General Arnold’s principal deputies; then 
became G-2 in the War Dejartment under General Eisenhower; then 
became the head of the Central Intelligence Agency, became Vice 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force and then Chief of Staff. 


EVALUATING RUSSIAN JETS 


Chairman Russet... How many times have you been to the Far East 
during the course of the hostilities now in existence there? 

General VanpENBERG. Two times. 

Chairman Russet. Do you remember about when those two visits 
were? 

General VanpeNnsBerG. One was shortly after the engagement started 
in July, and the other was in January. . 

Chairman Russetu. That is when you went with General Collins in 
January ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. You have been in Korea with the Air Forces 
and other forces there? 

General Vanpensera. Yes, sir; both times. 

Chairman Russexy. General, we hear quite a bit about the jets that 
are flying from Manchurian bases, and which sometimes have come 
in contact with our own jet fighters. 

Some of the news accounts that I have read state that those jets, 
which are Russian, and I believe they call them MIG’s, are faster than 
our jets, and are superior planes. I would like to have you comment 
on that. 

General Vanpenserc. The indication is, Mr. Chairman, that they 
have a jet engine in the MIG 15 that is superior to any jet engine 
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that we have today. Our training is superior and our gunnery control 

in the aircraft is superior, which gives us an advantage, even though 

they have the advantage of speed and climb and operations at altitude. 
{ Deleted. ] 


IMPROVING UNITED STATES JETS 


Chairman Russetit. What steps are being taken to improve our 
own jet engines to where they will be as fast, or faster than these 
Russian jet engines? 

General VaNnpEeNBERG. We have given all the information that we 
have been able to obtain, on the improvements that the Russians have 
put into their jet engines; we are collaborating with the British who 
have been making good jet engines, and through our research and de- 
velopment program, we are doing everything possible to procure the 
best jet engines that American manufacturers can make. 


BRITISH INFLUENCE ON SOVIET JETS 


Chairman Russet. Do we have any knowledge as to whether or not 
the Russians built this engine that is in these MIG’s, or do we think it 
is an improvement of the British jet engine? 

General Vanpensere. It is a very marked improvement of the al- 
most obsolescent jet engine that was sold to the Russians several years 
ago. 

ort was made and developed in Russia, possibly with the help of Ger- 
man technicians; but any thought that we might have that it is due 
solely to those German technicians is fallacious. The quantities in 
which they are now appearing on the front, both in Western Europe 
and in the Far East, would indicate that mass production methods of 
very excellent aircraft are now a capability of the Russians. 
hairman Russet. When you speak about the engines sold to the 
Russians, do you mean the Rolls-Royce jet British engines that were 
the subject of some controversy when they were sold to Russia some 
time ago? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes; I believe it was the NENE. 

Chairman Russet. Rather than the Rolls-Royce? 

General Vanpenpera. I think it was probably manufactured 

Chairman Russe... | Deleted. | 

According to newspaper accounts, every time our jets encounter 
Russian jets we shoot down from one to four or five and we report 
no losses. 

Are the newspaper accounts on that reasonably accurate? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir, they are. 


SUPERIOR UNITED STATES TACTICS AND EQUIPMENT 


Chairman Russett. How do you account, then, for the fact [de- 
leted| that our people go practically unscathed while they shoot down 
these Russian planes? 

General Vanpensere. Our pilots are at the present time much supe- 
rior in tactics and technique of air fighting, in my opinion. They are 
better trained and their armament is superior. I think those are the 
two factors. 

83797—51—pt. 2——42 
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Chairman Russetz. You mean the machineguns—— 

General VaNnpEenBeERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russey. And the 40 millimeter or whatever we equip 
our jets with? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir, and the sights. 

Chairman Russet. How far have these jets come into Korea? 
Have they come down below the parallel, the Russian jets? 

General Vanpvensere. No, sir; that is about the extreme limit of 
their range, and they wouldn’t be able to do much fighting when they 
got down there under the present configuration of the MIG—15. 





COMPARING THE RANGE OF JETS 


Chairman Russety. How does the range of our jet compare with 
the Russian jets? 

General Vanpensera. That is difficult to answer in an all-inclusive 
answer, Mr. Chairman, because it depends upon what type of our 
jets we are talking about. If we are talki:g about the F-86 Sabre, 
which is most nearly comparable to the M1G—15, I would say we had 
some slight advantage in range. 

Chairman Russevy. Have our air forces encountered any bombers 
coming out of Manchuria or is it exclusively the fighter planes? 

General VANDENBERG. There have been a few reports of single air- 
craft operating at night that indicate that some of those might be 
bombers. 

Chairman Russeizi. Have there been any attacks made upon our 
troops and installations and bases in Korea by these planes? 

General VAaNpDENBERG. Bombs have been dropped upon occasions. 
To my knowledge, they have caused no casualties as yet. 


JCS RESTRICTIONS ON BOMBING 


Chairman Russetx. Did you participate in any meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when restrictions were placed upon the bombing 
of the Chinese installations and bases and troop concentrations north 
of the Yalu River in Manchuria? 

General VaNpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Did you approve of these orders which pro- 
a the Air Force in the Far East from attacking north of the 
Yalu? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


AIR POWER NORTH OF THE YALU 


Chairman Russetx. Well, you are the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, General, and of course one of the stanchest champions of air 
power as a weapon of war. Why did you conclude that it should 
not be used north of the Yalu River? 

General Vanpensera. Mr. Chairman, the application of air power 
is not very well understood in this country by people in general, in 
my opinion. While I was and am today against bombing across the 
Yalu, it does not mean by any stretch of the imagination that I might 
not be for it tomorrow, a month from now, or 6 months from now. 

Air power, and especially the application of strategic air power, 
should go to the heart of the industrial centers to become reasonably 
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efficient. Now, the source of the matériel that is coming to the Chinese 
Communists and the North Koreans is from Russia. Therefore, hit- 
ting across the Yalu, we could destroy or lay waste to all of Manchuria 
and the principal cities of China if we utilized the full power of the 
United States Air Force. However, in doing that—— 

Senator Morsg. Did you say we could or could not? 

General VaNpENBERG (continuing). We could. In doing that, 
however, we are bound to get attrition. If we utilize less than the 
full power of the United States Air Force, in my opinion it might 
not and probably would not be conclusive. 

And even if we utilized it and laid waste to it there is a possibility 
that. it would not be conclusive. But the effect on the United States 
Air Force, with our start from approximately 40 groups, would fix it 
so that, should we have to operate in any other area with full power 
of the United States Air Force, we would not be able to. 


“SHOESTRING AIR FORCE” 


The fact is that the United States is operating a shoestring air force 
in view of its global responsibilities. 

Starting from a forty-odd-group Air Force, the aircraft industry 
is unable until almost 1953 to do much of a job oward supplying the 
airplanes that we would lose in war against any major opposition. 

n my opinion, the United States Air Force is the single potential 
that has kept the balance of power in our favor. It is the one thing 
that has, up to date, kept the Russians from deciding to go to war. 

In my opinion, we cannot afford to, what I would like to call, peck 


at the “ap aga as long as we have a shoestring Air Force. 

While we can lay the industrial potential of Russia today waste, 
in my opinion, or we can lay the Manchurian countryside waste, as 
well as the principal cities of China, we cannot do both, again because 
we have got a shoestring Air Force. We are trying to operate a $20 
million business with about $20,000. 


AIR FORCE POTENTIAL TO KEEP PEACE 


Chairman Russeti. You base it then on purely military grounds 
rather than political considerations that it might bring Russia into the 
war or is that a military consideration? ~ 

General VANnDENBERG. From my point of view, Mr. Chairman, I 
am looking at it from the point of view of the United States Air Force 
and the potential that it has that has kept the peace so far. If I may 
go on just a minute to enlarge a little bit—— 

Chairman Russexz. I did not intend to interrupt you, General. I 
did not know whether you were through or not. 

General VaNpenperG. Today the United States is relatively safe 
from air attack. Tomorrow in my opinion we will not be. Because 
we are relatively safe from air attack today, an air force of a certain 
size can protect the United States and keep the balance of power in 
our favor. 

Today we only have one job that we would have to do if we got into 
a major war with Russia, and that is to lay waste the industrial po- 
tential of that country. Tomorrow when they have developed their 
ee air force and they have more atomic weapons, we have two 
jobs. 
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We would have to put into first place the job of destroying the 
Russian air potential that could utilize atomic bombs against the 
United States, and lay waste the industrial potential. Today the air 
defenses of this country are about adequate. Tomorrow they will not 
be nearly adequate enough. 

I believe that finishes my statement. 

Chairman Russe.u. My time is about up. 

I have one question I want to ask you, going back to the operations 
in Korea—— 

Senator Futsriceut. I will yield the chairman 5 minutes of my time, 
if that is in order. : 


BOMBERS AS TACTICAL SUPPORT 


Chairman Russeit. That cannot be done. They voted against it. 
I appreciate that, though, Senator. 

We have been using our B-29’s and B-50’s, our large bombers in 
a way never contemplated, I understand, in tactical support of the 
troops, is that right ? 

General VanpenserG. That is right. 

Chairman Russetr. Has that been effective? Can you use those 
large planes tactically ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

I have some figures that might be interesting. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Some weeks ago, near Hamhung, a ground force pushed forward 
after a night attack by a single B-29, and found 600 casualties. 

Chairman Roussetz. One plane? 

General VANDENBERG. One plane. 

In another action near Inje, a B-29 provided another instance of 
effectiveness, for when the South Koreans recaptured the hill, they 
found 800 enemy dead. 

More recently, following the enemy’s May 17 renewal of their at- 
tack, close support missions on two successive nights accounted for 
one enemy regiment and one enemy battalion, nearly 4,000 enemy 
troops. That was verified by an actual count. 

Our reports from prisoners of war tell of an increasing feeling of 
helplessness and futility among the enemy units, moving at night 
and in bad weather, and going into concealment during the day. 

[ Deleted. ] 


BOMB LOADS 


Chairman Russgxixt. I suppose the bomb load of the B-29 is not 
a classified matter, is it ? 

General VanpenzerG. No, sir. It is approximately as effective as 
20 fighter-bombers. 

Chairman Russet. How many pounds? Do you know about how 
many tons or pounds of bombs? I do not know how much the fighter- 
bombers take. 

General Vanpensere. Of course, Mr. Chairman, that varies with 
the distance from which the B-29 took off. If you get close, I would 
gather around 20,000 pounds. 

Chairman Russetu. That is something new we have learned out of 
this Roreas War—this use of these large bombers to attack ground 
troops { 
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General Vanvenperc. No, sir. We did it during World War II 
in great numbers, but our control over positioning the bombers so 
as to provide safety for our ground forces has been improved greatly. 

Chairman Russett. You did not use the B-29 in World War II, 
did you? 

General Vanpensere. No, sir; we used the B-17’s and B-24’s. The 
B-29 is simply a larger brother of theirs. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Connally. 


MAINTAINING AN ATOMIC LEAD 


Chairman Connatxiy. General, I never have been associated with 
you very closely but I think Senator Vandenberg was your uncle, 
was he not? 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Conna.uy. We were very closely associated in our work, 
and I have for him a high regard and admiration. I regret very 
much he had to go. 

A while ago you testified that at the moment, at the present time, 
the conditions of the United States with regard to keeping the peace 
and being free from threats of war were good, is that correct? 

General Vanpenserc. In .my opinion they have been up to today; 

es, Sir. 
; Chairman Connatiy. Now does the atomic bomb figure prominently 
in that estimate, or is it other factors? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir, the atomic bomb figures in it. 

Chairman Connatiy. Do you feel as time goes along that the im- 
= would probably increase somewhat, with development by 

ussia ¢ 

General Vanpensera. I don’t believe, Senator, that its importance 
will decrease, but our lead will be more difficult to maintain. 

Chairman Connatiy. That is what I mean. 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. I do mean it is not still effective, but you 
mean that our ability to cope with other powers will be less. 

General Vanpenpere. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. Is that right? 

General Vanpenserc. It would be more difficult. 

Chairman Connatty. More difficult. 


EVALUATING UNITED STATES AIR FORCE IN KOREA 


Now, Senator Russell has been asking you some questions about op- 
erations in Korea. My I ask you somewhat of a general question: 
How have the operations of the Air Force in Korea impressed you? 
Have they been satisfactory or have they proven inadequate or in- 
efficient? What is your general feeling about the Air Force in the 
Korean War? 

The reason I ask you that question is that I read in the paper the 
other day that in this last drive by the Red Chinese and the North 
Koreans, the Air Force sent out 600 sorties, and as a result there 
were 500 casualties. 

Now, I am just a layman; I am strong for the Air Force, I wiil tell 
you that, and Fam not critical. I have always been a strong supporter 
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of the Air Force, but it seems to me that to send out 600 sorties and 
only kill or disable 500 soldiers is not very effective work. That may 
have been an error, I do not know. I just read that in the paper. 

General VanpeNnpBerG. Senator, to answer the first part of your ques- 
tion first, in my opinion, the gaining and maintaining of air superiortiy 
almost immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities in Korea was done 
most efficiently. 

Since that time we have had reports from all of the ground com- 
manders. General Michaelis, who was given a battlefield promotion 
from colonel to brigadier general, stated that, in his opinion, the sup- 
port furnished by the Air was more complete and more efficient than 
had ever been provided before in the history of ground warfare. 

Those are not his exact words, but that is the impression I got out 
of his statement. I can furnish the exact statement, if necessary. 

Chairman Connatiy. That is not necessary. 

General VanpenserG. About the airplanes getting about one soldier 
EY airplane, there will be many cases where aircraft will be called for 

y the Army and either the targets will disappear or they will fire 
at well dug-in troops and perhaps not get any casualties on the part 
of the enemy. 

On the other hand, I call your attention to the fact that one airplane 
got 800, another airplane got 600, and dnother airplane got nearly 
4,000—verified by actual count. 

In my opinion, the rpoper way to use air power is initially to stop 
the flow of supplies and ammunition, guns, equipment of all types, at 
its source. 

The next most efficient way is to knock it out along the road before 
it reaches the front line, 

The least efficient way is after it gets dug in at the front line. 

Nevertheless, there are requirements constantly where the utiliza- 
tion of air power in close support is necessary. 

But in doing that job very often I think you will find that the num- 
ber of soldiers that are killed by an airplane is liable to be from very 
great to zero. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, in those instances of 600, 800, and one of 
4,000, what sort of conditions were they? Were they formations of 
troops and solid masses that were killed by the air attacks ? 

General VaNpEeNBERG. One of the groups was a group of North 
Koreans or Chinese that had just captured a hilltop, and therefore I 
would presume that they were dispersed in battle formation. The 
others I have no information on. 

Chairman Connatxy. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Bridges. 


THE AIR AGE 


Senator Briwwces. General, before the twentieth century, Great 
Britain dominated the world by dominating the seas. For instance, 
she defeated the Spanish Armada and crushed the power of Spain 
without landing a single British soldier on Spanish soil. 

Now that we are in an air age, do you believe it would be possible 
for the nation that dominates the air to dominate the world? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
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BALANCE OF FORCE 


Senator Brivexrs. Do you believe in the balanced force concept, that 
we must build up all three services at the same rate? 

General Vanpenzerc. Senator Bridges, I would like to explain my 
concept of balance of force. Way back in February of 1949 in Dallas, 
and on the Ist of May in 1949 in Indianapolis I made two talks on 
the balance of forces, and I stated at that time that the balance of 
force in my opinion, the use of that name was misleading. 

I said that what we have to balance our forces toward is the threat, 
not against each other. We must balance our forces against the enemy 
and his forces and his potential. 

It should be designed in proportion to evade an enemy’s strength 
and to exploit his weakness. I still have that opinion, sir.’ 


HASTENING CHINESE NEGOTIATION THROUGH AIR FORCE 


Senator Brivces. Do you agree with General MacArthur that air 
and sea power could force the Chinese to negotiate, the Chinese Com- 
munists to negotiate ? 

General Vanpenserc. Used alone? 

Senator Brivces. Well, the full use of air and sea power together 
with what we are doing with land forces in Korea if we made full 
use of air and sea power. 

General Vanpenserc. Senator, I don’t want to try to apparently 
avoid the answer to that, but I would like to point out that anything 
in war where we make a categorical statement is liable to be proven 
erroneous. In answer to your question, I would say that if we were 
able to utilize the full power of the United States Air Force with all 
that it implies, that there would be a good chance of forcing them to 
negotiate. 

n the other hand, as I said before there are many factors in war 
that cannot be added up and come out to a solution that is mathe- 
matically correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Will you yield there a moment? 

Senator Brinegs. Certainly. 

Senator Jonson. Do you mean the power of the forces we have 
out there or the power of all of our forces or our potential power? 

General VanpEenserG. Senator Johnston, I stated I believe before 
you came in that when I was talking about the ability to do this job 
in Korea and China, that I stated the entire United States Air Force’s 

ower. 
. Senator Briners. Do other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
share your confidence in the decisiveness of air power? 

General VaAnpENBERG. Senator, I am not sure where you got from 
what I said that I believe that air power was decisive. I said as I re- 
call, in answer to one of your questions, that it could be the balance of 
power similar to the British fleet. 

I think it is the greatest single factor in keeping the peace today. 


JCS DECISIONS 


Senator Brinces. Have you ever disagreed with other members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on military strategy ? 
General Vanpensera. The present Joint Chiefs? 
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Senator Brinces. Yes; and then go further in the next question as 
to others. 

General Vanpensere. The present Joint Chiefs and I, as far as I 
can recall, Senator, have agreed quite generally in our concepts. I 
have to put it that way—quite generally—because obviously three in- 
dividuals representing three services are going to have differences 
of opinion that, if they are going to be of any value to the Govern- 
ment, must be expressed very vigorously. 

On the other hand, in general, I can say that the present Chiefs are 
in usual accord in the broad outlines of strategy. 

Senator Brivcrs. General Vandenberg, if your views on milita 
strategy are overruled by other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
would you be obliged to support the majority decision before Con- 
gress and the President ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 


JCS-PRESIDENTIAL RELATIONSHIP 


Senator Brivers. You are free to come to the Congress and tell your 
own views or go to the President and tell your own views? 

General Vanpenserc. More than that, Senator, I have an obliga- 
tion under the Defense Act, as I understand it, to go directly to the 
President. 

Senator Briwwces. In other words, I am told that there is a New 
York Times article this morning—I have not seen it—that is rumored 
that the Joint Chiefs are having difficulty in going to the top, to the 
President, on matters of this kind. Are you familiar with that 
article? 

General VANDENBERG. I read rather hastily the article in my office 
before I cam over here, Senator. I did not gather that from the 
statement in the New York Times. 

Senator Brinezs. I did not see the article, I was just told about it. 

General VaNDENBERG. I gathered that what they were talking about 
was that very often there are shades of opinion expressed by the Joint 
Chiefs in their deliberations, that it is very difficult for one man, 
after listening to all of the permutations and combinations that go 
into making up a decision, to represent all those finer points in giv- 
ing the final decision, and in the course of discussion as to how that 
decision would be implemented, to either the Secretary of Defense or 
to the President. 

On the other hand, in that article there was no indication that there 
was any block ever put on any of the Chiefs from going to see the 
President. 

I have the utmost confidence that at any time any of the Chiefs 
desire to see the President on a military matter they could make an 
appointment with him. 

Senator Brincrs. Have you ever allowed yourself to be used to gain 
support for administration programs which you did not believe were 
wise ? 

General VANpDENBERG. No, sir. 


VANDENBERG’S PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Senator Brinces. Have you ever made any public statements which 
did not completely endorse or coincide with the position of the Sec- 
retary of Defense? 
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General VANnpEeNBeRG. Would you state that again, sir? 

Senator Bripcrs. Have you ever made any public statements which 
did not completely endorse or coincide with the Secretary of Defense ? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brivees. Did you publicly support ex-Secretary Johnson 
and General Bradley in their endorsement of the military budget cuts 
last mee : 

General VANDENBERG. On the 19th of May 1950 in Detroit, in a 
speech, I publicly disagreed with Secretary of Defense Johnson’s 
contention that our military forces today are sufficient on the need of 
the hour, and opposed from a military standpoint the military budget 
cuts which were supported by other leaders, and I warned against 
depending on preparation for war after absorbing a large-scale attack. 

Again on the 16th of June 1950 at Maxwell Field, in a public ad- 
dress, I again disagreed from a military standpoint with the adminis- 
tration’s policy of limiting and reducing the strength of the Air Force, 
while at the same time recognizing the Air Force need for doing the 
best. job. 


UNITED STATES OBJECTIVE IN KOREA 


Senator Brivees. Do you believe we can win in Korea without 
using our full air power against the enemy bases and supply line? 

Now, look, you said earlier here that one of the most efficient uses 
of the Air Force was to hit at the source of supplies. 

The second most important use of the Air Wists-cllidicnt use of 
the Air Force—was to hit at the lines of supply; and the third most 
efficient was what we are doing there now. Now, with that back- 
ground, will you answer my question ? 

General VanpenserG. Could I have that repeated ? 

Senator Bringes. Do you believe we can win in Korea without using 
our air power against enemy bases and supply lines? 

General Vanpenserc. In Manchuria? 

Senator Bringgs. Yes. 

General Vanpenserc. Well, Senator, what do we mean by “win”? 
A complete defeat of the Chinese Communist nation and the North 
Koreans? 

Senator Brivers. No. I have been trying to find out from some of 
your colleagues just what we meant by winning our objective, and I 
haven’t found out yet; but for purposes of my question, let’s say 
drive the Chinese Communists out of North Korea, out of all Korea. 

General VaNnpENBERG. I wasn’t aware that that was our objective. 

Senator Briners. I am not either, but I haven’t been able to find 
out what our objective is. 

General Vanpenserc. I believe our objective is to kill as many 
Chinese Communists as is possible without enlarging the war at the 
present time in Korea. 

I believe that there are reasonable chances of success in achieving 
a negotiated peace without endangering that one potential that we 
have, which has kept the peace so far, which is the United States Air 
Force; which, if utilized in a manner to do what you are suggesting, 
would, because of attrition and because the size of the Air Force is 
such and the size of the aircraft industry is such that we couldn’t 
still be that deterrent to war which we are today. 
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PRESENT GOAL OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Bringes. Do you think we could win in Europe without the 
air power to knock out Russian bases? 

General VanpenserG. No, sir. 

Senator Bripezs. Are we building enough air power to do that job? 

General Vanperserc. By that Senator, do I understand you to ask: 
Are we started to build that air power? 

Senator Brivcrs. Yes. Do we have projected—— 

General Vanpensere. As far as the budgets that have been approved 
by Congress, we are engaged on that program; yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. This, I assume, will be classified, but when will we 
attain that? 

General VaNpENBERG. Well, that poses a different question, Senator. 

I stated that we had started. It depends upon the appropriations in 
fiscal 52, and the appropriations in fiscal ’53, as to whether or not 
that objective is reached. 

What I wanted to say was that the money that had been appropri- 
ated in fiscal ’51 is, in the opinion of our experts, as much as could be 
efficiently mE toward the goal to which the Air Force is driving; 
that in fiscal 52 we should continue, we must continue that progression 
upward; and whether we do that or not depends upon fiscal *52 and 
fiscal 53 appropriations for the Air Force. 


IMPORTANCE OF EUROPEAN AIR BASES 


Senator Brinees. Are air bases in Europe, including Spain and 
England, as well as in North Africa, essential to any successful strik- 


ing of the Russian bases? 

General Vanpenserc. No, Senator, they are not essential; they are 
certainly desirable. 

The United States Air Force is getting itself into a position, as 
rapidly as possible, into a position so that it can be free from the re- 
quirement to have overseas bases. 

However, it is not an effiicent way to fight a war, if we are forced 
to fight one. 

Obviously, the closer you can get to the enemy, the less gasoline 
you have to carry, and the more bombs you can carry. Obviously, if 
you have to refuel two or three times in the air, you get two or three 
missions per month out of your airplane, instead of 15 or 20. There- 
fore, your Air Force, in order to do that efficiently, would have to be 
five or six times the size it would be if we had bases that were more 
nearly appropriate. 

Additionally, it would take longer to have the full import of the air 
war upon whoever we fought. 

Therefore, the answer to your question is that they are not absolutely 
essential, but they certainly are highly desirable. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Wiley ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator George? 
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AIR FORCE STRENGTH, NOVEMBER 1950 


Senator Grorcr. General, what was the strength of our Air Force 

in October, last—October 1950—in Korea? 
at was your Air Force, say, in October and November 1950? 

General Vanvenzerc. I know generally, Senator. I will have to 
look it up, to be exact. 

Senator Grorcz. Well, generally ? 

General Vanpenserc. At the outbreak of the war? 

I presume they will—— 

Senator Gtoraz. They will be classified. 

[ Deleted. ] 


CHINESE ENTRANCE IN KOREAN CONFLICT 


Senator Grorcr. Do you recall, General, when you first knew that 
the Chinese Reds were coming over en masse out of Manchuria? 

General Vanpenserc. Senator, that is difficult to answer because 
there were indications that gradually mounted until General Mac- 
Arthur’s message when he soil that the Chinese Reds had now entered 
the conflict in great number, and that was an attack at that time. 

I felt along with Admiral Sherman that in October, about the 20th 
to the 2ist of October, we had both noted the movement of Chinese 
reported north. At the Joint Chiefs’ meeting on Friday, I recall the 
date approximately the 30th of October, I asked Admiral Sherman 
if he could make available some aircraft carriers to take more groups 
to the Far East. 

At that time there were some MIG-15’s reported as being north 
of the Yalu, and I wanted to send out some of our F-86’s to insure 
that we would have adequate protection if they came across, and some 
F-84’s, which was our best fighter bomber, to assist our Army in case 
the Chinese attacked. Does that answer your question, sir? 


CHINESE AIR STRENGTH, NOVEMBER 1950 


Senator Gzorcr. Yes, I think so, General; in a general way, at least. 

What was your estimate of the Chinese Air Force in October and 
November ? 

General VanpensBerc. Well—— 

Senator Grorce. I mean by that, of course, what did they have 
available? It would be very difficult to say where they were getting 
it all from, I assume. 

General Vanpenserc. The Chinese at that time we knew had some 
obsolescent American aircraft which they had captured, I presume, 
from the Chinese Nationalists; they had obsolescent or World War II 
Russian aircraft, called the Yak; and I believe there was a report 
that they had a few World War II J apanese aircraft, but not to any 
extent. 

Senator Grorcn. And what was your estimate of their general strik- 
ing power in November or in October ? 

eneral VaNpeNBERG. Our estimate of the Chinese Communist 
striking power, considering only the use of Chinese Communist crews, 
was very low. 

[ Deleted. 

Senator Grorcr. Well, in your opinion, could the possible threat 
from the Chinese air forces themselves have lasted long? 
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General VanpenserG. Could not, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. That is what I was getting at. That remains true 
unless they are drawing air power from other sources? 

General Vanpenserc. That is right, sir. 


VALUE OF HOT PURSUIT 


Senator Groree. Yes, sir. 

Now, General, if you had been called upon, and had been directed 
to have interfered with the movement of Chines troops across the 
Yalu, out in Manchuria down into Korea in late October and early 
November, could you have effectively accomplished that mission with- 
out going back to the source, but hitting their supply lines and their 
movement of troops? 

General VanpENzerG. With the forces that we had over there only? 

Senator Grorcr. Yes. 

General Vanpenserc. In my opinion, it would have assisted some- 
what our Armed Forces, but would not have been in any way decisive. 

Senator Grorcr. You could have interrupted—— 

General VanpEenBerc. Somewhat. 

Senator Grorce (continuing). Disrupted somewhat, at least? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Groree. We never went across the Yalu, though; you were 
~s permitted to go across; you were not directed to go across the 

alu. 

General VanpEenserG. That is correct. 

Senator Grorer. Not even in hot pursuit. 

General VaNpDENBERG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Grorcre. The hot pursuit, after all, was not such a signifi- 
cant course, was it? You did not have much opportunity to pursue 
planes across—— 

General VanpenserG. Hot pursuit, in my opinion, would have been 
of morale value to our Air Force. 

Senator Grorce. Morale value; but its actual decisiveness would 
not have been substantial or material at that point? 

General Vanpensere. Would not have been decisive, in my opinion. 

Senator Grorcr. Decisive. 

[ Deleted. | 

General VANDENBERG. I would answer that, Senator, that it de- 
pended upon a whole lot of varying components to the situation. 
Whenever you decide to utilize your air force in an all-out effort, all 
of the air force, and you recognize that what is left from that can’t 
be replaced to any material point before the spring of 1953, I main- 
tain that you have to utilize that air force, which is in my opinion 
the sole deterrent to war with the Russians today, that you have to 
utilize that air force very carefully. 

Before I would agree, I would want to look at it very carefully 
and weigh all of the pros and cons before I could agree that it should 
be utilized. 

Senator Grorce. You have been restrained by that conviction—— 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. Throughout—— 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
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BOMBING POWER RESERVOIRS 


Senator Grorer. This Korean fighting. I take that from what you 
have previously said. : 

Were you ever called upon to bomb the reservoirs, the power reser- 
voirs, in North Korea ? 

General Vanpenserc. Called upon? No, sir; not that I recall. 

Senator Grorce. Was it discussed ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; we discussed in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as I recall, almost all the targets that were capable of being 
hit by air power. 

Senator Grorer. The decision was against the bombing of the 
reservoirs ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Just what controlled that decision, General, if 
you are able to answer it? 

General VanpenperG. Well, from a purely Air Force point of view, 
I can’t see that bombing the reservoirs in North Korea is going to 
affect the tide of battle, particularly, one way or the other. 

Senator Grorar. Were the Red Chinese getting any power from 
these installations? 

General Vanvensere. Yes, sir; both in Manchuria and Russia. 

Senator Grorcr. That is what I meant, in Manchuria. 

General Vanpensera. In my opinion, you could affect somewhat, if 
you destroyed the entire power potential of Manchuria, you could 
affect through the lack of their ability to mine their coal to run their 
railroads, you could affect the Manchurian area. 

In my opinion, however, dependent upon how determined Russia 
is to keep the Chinese supplied, it could be done regardless of what 
you have done to the power dams. 

Senator Grorer. It would have interfered, interrupted, but would 
not have been decisive. Is that right? 

General Vanpenperc. That is right, sir. If you want to do a job 
in Manchuria, then you have to utilize the full strength of your 
United States Air Force, and then you have to go in there and really 
do a job. 

Now whether or not that would be decisive depends upon many 
factors. I think that it would certainly give us an opportunity, a 
chance at least to have the Chinese Communists sue for peace. 

Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Grorer. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russetx. At this point in the record I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that through error on the part of the staff, the Sena- 
tors listed as present during the afternoon session on May 26, last 
Saturday, is incomplete. 

The names of Senator Bridges and Senator Saltonstall do not ap- 
pear on page 3533 of the record which lists the Senators present. I 


regret this error happened and I hope the corrected list adding these 
two names is complete. 


Senator Byrd? 
(No response.) 
Chairman Roussetxi. Senator Saltonstall ? 
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FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF POSSIBLE MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Sarronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, this inquiry as I get it is specifically concerned perhaps 
with three general points. First, the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
second our plans in the Far East and our policies out there, and third 
perhaps the general policies with relation to our security as a whole. 

Now, we have listened to General Bradley and General Collins and 
General Marshall describe the part that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
played with relation to the dismissal of General MacArthur on either 
April 8 or April 9. Have you read their testimony ? 

General Vanpenperc. I have read portions of it; but I haven’t com- 
pletely read it. 

Senator SatronstaLi. Well, do you agree with General Collins 
that as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff you heard nothing about 
the removal of General MacArthur until April 8? 

General Vanpenserc. I would rather put it in my own words, 
Senator, and tell you the events leading up to it as I recall. 

Senator SarronsTauy. I would appreciate it if you would do that. 

General Vanpenserc. The Joint Chiefs of Staff in writing direc- 
tives for General MacArthur over a period of time, and then the 
answer that. we would get back from the directive had discussed over 
a period of time some of the difficulties in the way we were operating. 

On Thursday, the 5th, as I recall it, at the end of a meeting that 
we had—and this is a recollection—General Bradley asked to see the 
Chiefs, and we let the operations deputies go. It might be that he 
called us to his office, I don’t recall, and et us to think over the 
military implications should we be asked on the relief of General 
MacArthur. 

Senator Sauronstaty. May I interrupt to say, was that the first 
time the matter was brought up to you ? 

General VanpEeNBERG. That was the first time I had ever heard it. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Excuse me for interrupting again, but in 
other words it was never discussed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff among 
themselves prior to that time? 

General VANDENBERG. I don’t believe his actual relief was ever dis- 
cussed prior to that time. It is my recollection that some of the dif- 
ficulties in having a commander who did not see eye to eye with the 
policy had been discussed in the course of formulating some of the 
directives. 

That is only a recollection. I believe that that is correct. But the 
point that he was to be relieved, actually, had not been brought up, 
as far as I know, before the 5th. And that was only to think about it 
in its military implications. 

Senator Grorcr. That is the 5th of April, General? Pardon me, 
Senator. 

Senator Sarronsrati. Yes. That was the 5th of April? 

General VaNnDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTauL. Do you care to go on from there or does that 
answer my question ? 

General Vanpenserc. The next I heard about it was a meeting that 
we had Sunday—correct that. At the Friday Joint Chiefs’ meeting 
we had a discussion as to when the best time would be to get the mili- 
tary implications of this discussed among the Chiefs. As I recall, we 
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decided that 2 o’clock Sunday would give us the most time to think 
it over and be the most convenient time to meet. And somewhere 
along in there we were told that the Secretary of Defense wanted our 
military views about 4 o’clock on Sunday. So we planned to meet 2 
hours ahead. In the meantime, we, with the exception of General 
Collins who, I believe, was out of town, had had from Thursday after- 
noon to think the matter over. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Sunday, the 8th, you met. Did you meet 
with General Marshall at 4 o’clock ? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. You gave him your views at that time? 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. As I recall, it was slightly be- 
fore 4. 


JCS VIEWS REGARDING MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator SauronstaLu. Could you repeat in your own words the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that were given to General Marshall ? 

General VANDENBERG. I can give you the consensus, 

Senator SauronstaLt. Would you please give the consensus of the 
JCS as you were there that day, in which, I assume, you concurred ? 

General VanpENBERG. The consensus was that it was difficult from 
a military point of view to have a commander who had publicly indi- 
cated that the policy of the Government was not the policy that he 
thought was correct. 

At that time a number of his public statements, and his armistice 
offer to the leader of the Chinese Communists was discussed, and the 
implications of that, from a military point of view, were discussed, 
and the consensus was, in answer to a question as to whether or not . 
from a military point of view he should be relieved, that we concurred. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. Did he in any way, so far as you know, not 
carry out any of the military directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
so far as operations were concerned ? 

General Vanpenperc. I would like to put it this way, Senator, if 
I may, that that is a question that we can get into many legalities of 
intent and a whole ramification that had nothing to do with my rec- 
ommendation or my concurrence. 

I would like to put it on the ground that he didn’t see eye to eye; 
it was difficult. You had broad policies that you had to give to a 
commander, and in those broad policies, he had to have considerable 
latitude ; in the use of that latitude, if he felt strongly in opposition to 
the policy that the Chiefs had felt necessary, there was a danger. 


JCS PROCEDURE LEADING TO MAC ARTHUR’S RECALL 


Senator Sauronsratt. You didn’t personally request his removal? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Satronstraty. And did the Joint Chiefs of Staff have a 
vote amongst themselves, or was it just a general concurrence? 

General , eno There was no formal vote, sir. 


Senator SauronsraLt. And no oaarerel among them ? 
General VanpenBerc. No oper > 
e 


Senator Sauronsratu. After t 
again ¢ 


8th, did you hear of this matter 
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General Vanpenserc. Not directly. I was awakened one morning 
at 5:30—the last I heard was, after we gave our views and left the 
oftice of the Secretary of Defense—to my mind, I do not recall even 
discussing it with anyone until the morning of the afternoon that 
General Van Fleet left for Korea. . 

At 5:30 that morning, as nearly as I can recall it, General Collins 
called me and asked me if an airplane could be made available that 
night, and requested a Constellation, in order for General: Van Fleet 
to get to Japan as rapidly as possible; and at that time I asked, as I 
recall it, “Has a change been decided on?”, and the answer was “Yes.” 


DISCUSSING MANCHURIAN BOMBING WITH MAC ARTHUR 


Senator SarronstaLt. Now, may I ask you one other question, as 
my time is running out. 

General, one of the points of difference in policy was General Mac- 
Arthur’s desire to bomb Manchuria. You have discussed that with 
other Senators. 

When you talked with MacArthur those two times you were out. 
there with him, did you discuss the question of bombing Manchuria ! 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; we did, because, as I recall, General 
Collins took out the January 12 study and discussed it with Genera] 
MacArthur, so I know we must have. 

Senator Sauronstay. If you can remember, did you discuss with 
him, at that time, your thoughts on the use of the Air Force? Did 
you discuss the fact that it would take all our Air Force to do a proper 
job, and your lack of desire to use it for that purpose ? 

[ Deleted. } 

Senator SatronstaLu. So he did understand, did he not, or at least 
you did make an effort, did you not, to have him understand your point 
of view with relation to the use of the Air Force in bombing Man- 
churia, in those conversations ? 

General Vanpenserc. I couldn’t say, Senator, whether or not he 
understood my point of view. 

| Deleted. } 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief announcement?! 
I have to move the admission of a lawyer friend at the Supreme Court, 
and I will leave at this time, but I expect to be back in plenty of time to 
examine General Vandenberg. 

If the event should arise that in my absence all questions of him have 
been finished, I would like to reserve the right to have him recalled, 
so that I may question him. 

Chairman Russet. I don’t think there is any possibility of finish- 
ing with General Vandenberg this morning, and while I am making 
that statement I should apprise the members of the committee of the 
fact that we will not have a meeting of this committee this afternoon, 
due to the fact that five members of the Armed Services Committee 
must be in conference with the House of Representatives on the very 
important military manpower bill, which is the real base of our 
defense system. 

Senator Grorce. Three members of the Finance Committee should 
also finish up a conference on a very important bill in the House. 

Chairman Russeiy. I am glad to know someone else will help us 
bear the responsibility of not having a meeting this afternoon. Sen- 
ator Smith ? 
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AIR FORCE DETERRENT VALUE 


Senator Smrrn. General, it seems to me you have given us some- 
thing this morning that certainly, to me at least, is a new thought, 
namely, that your objection to using the Air Force to bomb Man- 
churian bases was not the same objection as heard before. Your 
objection is not the fear of bringing in Russia, so much as the fear 
it might impair our over-all global air strength and might put us in 
a position of jeopardy in case there were outbreaks somewhere else 
in the world or in case we had to protect ourselves here. 

Is that the conclusion I can draw from your statement this morning ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; if I may make one correction in what 
I was attempting to say. 

In connection with your statement that it should be saved for out- 
breaks in some other section of the world, I would like to go back to 
my pecking at!the periphery and say in my opinion the shoestring 
United States Air Force that we are operating today, in view of our 
global commitments, must not be utilized until it is larger for anything 
except holding it intact as nearly as possible against a major threat, 
against a major power, because in my opinion again it is the sole de- 
terrent to war up to this time; and if we emasculate it, that sole de- 
terrent will be gone. 


SOVIET INTERPRETATION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Smrru. That is very interesting, and I assume that ought 
to be off the record, because it seems to me that we do not want to 
tell our Russian friends, unless they know already, that we are unpre- 
pared for the big event if it comes. 

General VanpENBERG. Well, sir, I feel a little differently about that. 
I have heard a great deal in reading the testimony about the fact 
that we are telling the Russians everything, and there is a great 
danger of exposing our weakness. On the other hand, here is some- 
thing that is definite and we do possess it, and our determination to 
hold it, I think, is going to increase the feeling that there is that 
determination. I don’t feel strongly about that. I think that perhaps 
it can well go in. 

Senator Smrru. I am glad to hear you say that because there has 
been some suggestion here that too much information is getting out. 

General VaNnpEeNBERG. I believe that is correct, sir, but about this 
one thing—here is a positive factor in my mind that we can afford 
to talk about. 


CLARIFYING “A SHOESTRING AIR FORCE” 


Senator Smirn. I was interested in your expression “a shoestring 
air force” and the little illustration you gave of what you had in 
mind. You said an analogy was trying to run a $20,000,000 business 
with $20,000. That would be one-tenth of 1 percent, unless my mathe- 
matics are wrong. You do not mean to imply that our Air Force is 
only one-tenth of 1 percent that of the strength we need for our global 
protection ? 

General Vanpenserc. Those figures had nothing to do with the 
actual size of the Air Force except insofar as in my opinion it is 
greatly understrength in view of our global commitments. 

83797—51—pt. 2——43 
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Senator Smirn. What you meant was—— 

General Vanpenserc. Understrength. 

Senator Smrrn. A dramatic presentation of what the understrength 
was, and we ought to be giving serious thought to that weakness we 
appear to be in at the present time? 

eneral VANDENBERG. It was an attempt to explain the word “shoe- 
string.” 

Raasier Smirn. I thank you. I thought I would make that clear 
because the record shows $20,000,000 for 20,000, and the conclusion 
might be drawn by some writers you said our force was only one-tenth 
of.1 percent. I did not think you meant quite as bad as that. 

General VanpEeNnBeERG. I did not. Thank you, Senator. 


VANDENBERG’S POSITION ON BOMBING MANCHURIA 


Senator Smrrn. Now, you used the expression “today and tomor- 
row.” You said today we might be all right and tomorrow we might 
be all right. I think I understand what you meant by that. But 
when you said today you agreed with the proposition of not bombing 
beyond the Yalu, and tomorrow or a month hence, or 6 months hence 
you might be for it, what conditions did you visualize within that 
area of time that we might be justified in bombing beyond the Yalu? 

General VanpEeNBeERG. There are none that I can foresee at this 
time that I would advocate that. There are no conditions that I can 
foresee at this time. 

On the other hand, I want to make it plain to the committee that 
there are possibilities that would make me change my mind, but at 
the present time in view of the world situation, in view of the strength 
of our strategic air force, in view of the difficulties we have in Korea, 
in view of the world global situation, I do not recommend it. 

I do not say, however, or do not want it understood that my mind 
is completely fixed and could not be shifted in case there is a change 
in the world situation. What that change could be I can’t visualize 
at this time, but I do visualize that there is a possibility that it would 
change. 

That was all I meant, sir. 

| Deleted. } 


PRESENTING JCS STUDY TO MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Smirrn. Now as I recall it, you went out to see General 
MacArthur in Japan, and you took with you the so-called study of 
the Joint Chiefs which has been the subject of some discussion here 
because it was pointed out that the studies of the Joint Chiefs and 
certain recommendations, especially the four particular recommenda- 
tions, were in line with the position that General MacArthur took in 
his speech before the joint session of the Congress. As I recall, you 
took that study out with you and discussed those points with General 
MacArthur. 

I haven’t been quite clear from the testimony heretofore just what 
you did discuss with him with regard to the four points of the Joint 
Chiefs which have been brought before the committee. If you are 
not familiar with the points, I can read them. 

General Vanpenzerc. I am familiar with the points, Senator. 
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In the first place, it was General Collins who took the study out to 
discuss with General MacArthur, because he is the executive agent. 
I was present during the conference. 

Senator Smiru. That is what I meant. I understood you were 
present. ; 

General VanprenperG. Yes, sir. As I recall, it was presented to 
General MacArthur as a study. It was based upon the situation as 
reported in his last cable to us; that it was based upon considerations 
should the situation over there be as desperate as it appeared to us 
before we got out there; that at the time we got out there, there had 
been a change while we were flying out; and that, therefore, the 
question as to whether all of those should be implemented was 
discussed. 

Since it was only a study and since it had no approval, I don’t think 
there was any determination made; it was simply a discussion. 

Senator Smrru. I am reading at the moment from the compilation 
of documents, Joint Chiefs of Staff report to Senate Committee on 
Korean operations, on page 88, paragraph 7; the heading is “Visit 
to the Far East by Generals Vandenberg and Collins.” The para- 
graph reads as follows: 

Generals Vandenberg and Collins held conferences in Tokyo with General 
MacArthur and his principal staff officers during the period January 15 to 18, 
1951. General Collins read a memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
the Secretary of Defense on a course of action relative to Communist China 


and Korea, dated January 12, 1951. General MacArthur indicated his con- 
currence with the proposals contained thereon. 


Then, it goes on to say: 


General Collins then stated he would report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff his 
conclusions that from a strictly military viewpoint it appeared feasible unless 
Russia actively intervened to continue operations in Korea for so long as it was to 
our over-all national interest to do so without seriously endangering the Eighth 
Army. 

Now, that seems to be in reply to the query as to whether we should 
evacuate. As I recall it, in General MacArthur’s memorandum or 
inquiry to the Joint Chiefs which I think was the 10th or 11th of Jan- 
uary or a little bit earlier, the question had been raised of evacuation. 
That is why this question came up in your discussions there, in which 
you decided that you would not need to evacuate. It has been pro- 
vided since that time, that because you did not need to evacuate, it 
would not be necessary to apply these four principles that were 
discussed. 

If that is true, I do not think it was the impression General Mac- 
Arthur had at the time because he gave us the impression, or at least 
he gave me the impression, that he thought he was in accord with 
your study, and with the advisability of exploring these different 
avenues of action. 

General Vanpensere. I think I concur with General MacArthur’s 
view that these actions should be explored, because while the situa- 
tion at that time was getting better, still in a staff action unless we 
have on tap all the possible courses of action, both of the enemy and 
ours, I feel that the military has fallen down on the job. 

It was, however, from the point of view purely of examining all the 
course of action open to us that the study was prepared, and the 
thought of its possible implementation was due to a large extent to 
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the message from General MacArthur that indicated that there was 
some question as to his ability to stay in Korea. 

I think that you will notice the context here, right after that sentence 
where he indicated his concurrence with the proposals of the study, 
it then immediately goes on to say that General Collins would report 
that we could continue operations in Korea for as long as it was to 
our over-all national interest. 

As I recall the context, it was that because of that there was not the 
same pressure on the January 12 study as there had been prior to the 
time we had arrived there. 


MAC ARTHUR’S REPRESENTATION OF JCS’S VIEWS 


Senator Smiru. What interests me is this question. General Mac- 
Arthur has been criticized for the statement he made in his address 
to the Congress that what he was recommending, which is almost ver- 
batim with your four points there, was virtually in line with the 
decisions of the Joint Chiefs, and he was accused of having misrep- 
resented his being in accord with the Joint Chiefs. 

It seems to me, from reading the two different documents, which 
are summed up together here by Mr. David Lawrence, that the Joint 
Chiefs’ four points of January 12 were almost verbatim, word for 
word, with the statement that General MacArthur made in his state- 
ment to the joint Houses of Congress. 

General Vanpenserc. I think the only difference, Senator, lies in 
the fact that the Joint Chiefs prepared these as a study of possible 
contingencies, and General MacArthur wanted them implemented 
without delay. 

Senator SmirH. He wanted them implemented, as I understood it, 
when it was decided you would not evacuate, and that you would 
stay there. He felt, as I understood it, that we were going to stay 
there, and it would be necessary for us to take some of these steps to 
strengthen his position and draw off the pressure of the increasing 
hordes of Chinese Communists that might come over the border. 

General VaNpDENBERG. The question between General MacArthur 
and the Chiefs of Staff, as I feel it, has to do with the timing. The 
timing of the Joint Chiefs was a study of something in the future. 
General MacArthur could see a desire to put these into effect in the 
very near future. 

Senator Smirx. Well, I refer to your four statements in paragraph 
2, as I have them, 

2. Prepare now to impose a naval blockade of China and place into effect as 
soon as our position in Korea stabilizes or when we have evacuated Korea, 
and so forth. In other words, from these alternatives, and I under- 
stood from General MacArthur’s testimony that the stabilization 
was synonymous with staying there in Korea, as opposed to the other 
course of evacuation, he could draw the conclusion that with the sta- 
bilization these proposed measures became effective so far as the agree- 
ment, and the meeting of the minds was concerned, of the Joint Chiefs 
themselves, 

All I am trying to get at, General, is whether or not you feel that 
General MacArthur has misrepresented his statement that he felt, at 
least he was in accord with the thinking of the Joint Chiefs. 
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General VanpEensere, I think General MacArthur is too fine a man 
to have any such indication. I do believe that he must have misun- 
derstood. 

Chairman Russe.u. Your time is up—go ahead, General. 

General VanpeNnBerG. All I wanted to make plain, Senator, was 
that from the point of view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff it was clear 
to us, and we had hoped that it was clear to General MacArthur. 
that this was a study, a study that took into consideration a lot o 
possible contingencies depending upon a situation that has not yet 
occurred. 

On the other hand, General MacArthur, I believe, took the view that 
these, especially four of them, should be put into effect in the near 
future. I believe that that is the difference. 

Senator Smiru. Has my time expired ? 

Chairman Russe... Yes, your time has expired. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Johnson. 


AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Senator Jounson. General Vandenberg, what was the strength of 
our Air Forces at the peak of World War it ? 

General Vanpenserc. I can get that figure for you, Senator. My 
impression is that it was around 2,000,000, 2,500,000. 

enator JoHNsoN. How many groups? 

General VaNnDENBERG. It was close to 200, sir. 

Senator Jounson. What is the strength today ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, would you qualify that? You 
know we are in a period of expansion right now. We have groups 
with five or six people in them, we have groups that are combat ready, 
we ‘om groups that are half combat ready. Which figure do you 
wis 

Senator Jounson. What is your goal? 

General VANDENBERG. Our goal today is 95 groups. 

Senator JoHnson. What was your strength when you became 
Chief of Staff?! 

General Vanpenserc. As I recall, it was in the neighborhood of 
53 or 54. Theoretically it was around 55 groups, but we weren’t 
quite at that strength. I will have to check that if I may. 

[ Deleted. ] 


AIR POWER NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT MAC ARTHUR PLAN 


Senator Jounson. General, these hearings have been taking a lot 
of time. Senators and many eee military men have spent hours 


here. I believe the time spent 
standpoints. 

I think we have made abundantly clear from the record that is bein 
made that this Nation is not an aggressor nation. I think as the hea 
of our Department of Defense and the Chairman of our Joint Chiefs, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
have testified, they have made clear to the public opinion of the world 
that we are not aggressors. 

I think it is good that we have made that clear, but I am hopeful 
that this morning will produce something else, too. I hope that it 


as been justified, certainly from two 
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will make clear to the people of this country that we are not prepared 
for any eventuality. In my opinion, we are not going far enough 
fast enough. 

Now, I hope that you will be prepared before you finish your ques- 
tioning to put in the record of this committee the recommendations 
that have been made by every Chief of Staff since World War II— 
that includes the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Air Force—on 
the minimum number of air groups or the minimum amount of air 
power that those men felt would be necessary to protect this country 
in peacetime. 

I should also like to have from you your estimate as to whether you 
think that the Air Force, the Budget, the Executive Department, the 
Congress are proceeding as fast as we should to increase our air 
strength in the light of the world conditions that we face. 

Now, General Vandenberg, when General MacArthur testified be- 
fore this committee and eloquently advocated his program in the Far 
East, he was questioned about the requirements, the forces that would 
be necessary to put that program into effect. 

I want to ke your opinion, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, on 
this question: How much additional air power would be required to 
carry out General MacArthur’s recommendations, so far as air is 
concerned, in the Far East ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, that is a difficult question, to 
tie it to the Far East; because I have attempted to explain the potential 
of the United States Air Force—to do a job is one thing, today; to- 
morrow, that job is another thing. 

Senator Jonnson. Assuming you undertook today the recommenda- 
tions that General MacArthur has made to this committee, what in- 
creased forces would you need to do that? 

General Vanpenserc. If I had them in being at this minute? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

General VANDENBERG. I would say, roughly, double the strategic air 
power that the United States Air Force has today. 

Senator Jounson. That air power, of course, is not available now? 

General VANpDENBERG. It is not. 


AIR REARMAMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. General, do we have the air power to give Ameri- 
can cities a reasonable defense against atomic attack, in event of a war 
with the Soviet Union today ? 

General VANDENBERG. Today, yes, sir; but not tomorrow. 

Senator Jonnson. Do we have a suflicient air power available to 
carry out our commitments to Europe? 

General VANDENBERG. Today—no, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you think we will have, under the program 
that has been projected. 

General VanpEenBeERG. Well, Senator Johnson, the program, as pro- 
jected, is a build-up program, provided that all of the countries that are 
going to contribute tactical air power, including the United States, all 
lift their sights from 50 percent to perhaps 3314 percent—that we will 
meet the tactical air power part of it. 

The strategic effort is O. K. today. Later it will not, nor cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination, be made adequate until sometime later 
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in the future regardless of how much money we might have put into 
it in fiscal year 1951, 

Senator J oHnson. Are you satisfied with the rate of progress of our 
air-rearmament program ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think we have set our sight. | ,h énough 
in the light of current international tension ? 

General VaANDENBERG. To answer that, Senator Johnson, I must say 
that the Air Force sights consider that the 95-group program is simply 
a stepping stone toward the force that we believe is necessary. Weare 
proceeding to the 95-group program as rapidly as is possible under, as 
someone has put it, the present 30 percent guns, 70 percent butter. 


AIR FORCE NEEDED FOR PRESENT COMMITMENTS 


Senator Jonson. General, how many air groups do you think the 
Air Force would need to carry out its present commitments, including 
the defense of our far eastern bases, the defense of Western Europe, as 
well as the defense of the United States, and the strategic air offensive ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, what we are talking about is 
something that will take, regardless of how much money you put into it, 
21% to 3 years to accomplish—regardless of how much money you put 
into it today. 

Therefore that comes up in the goal that we are going to attempt to 
achieve in the 52 budget and the °53 budget, and in the 52 supplemen- 
tal. Since that is a job that ought to be done, let me say, neatly, I 
would like to ask your indulgence to have it properly prepared through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Establishment and the 
Bureau of the Budget so that this will not be used apparently by me as 
a sounding board for an appeal for more air power than I have even 
discussed yet within the Defense Establishment. 

Senator Jounson. Of this, though, you are sure—that the 95-group 
figure is entirely inadequate in the light of our commitments and our 
responsibilities 

yeneral VANDENBERG. The 95-group program is the interim pro- 
gram only. 


[ Deleted. ] 


VANDENBERG DECISIONS IN LIGHT OF HEARINGS 


Senator Jonnson. General, is it correct to say that you believe that 
if we attack installations across the Yalu in Manchuria that we would 
risk the security of our own bases in the Far East with our present air 
strength ? 

General VaNDENBERG. I would like to put it this way, Senator John- 
son, if I might: As I stated before, the use of the United States Air 
Force, if used as a whole, can lay waste to Manchuria and principal 
cities of China, but that the attrition that would inevitably be brought 
upon us would leave us, in my opinion, as a Nation, naked for several 
years to come, and therefore I did not advocate it. 

Senator Jonnson. And you think it would be very unwise to advo- 
cate that ? 

General VANDENBERG. I do, sir. 
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Senator JoHnson. General Vandenberg, there are two principal 
questions that have concerned this committee, and I want to get your 
present views on those questions. 

One of them is the relief of General MacArthur, and the other is the 
substitution of the program that he recommends for the program now 
in operation. 

ou concurred in the move made to relieve General MacArthur. Do 
ou think, in the light of what has transpired since then, that you 
ave any reason to change your recommendation today ¢ 

General Vanpensere. I do not. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think, in the light of the evidence adduced 
and what has transpired since his return to this country, that there is 
any reason for embracing his program and abandoning the one we are 
now carrying on in Korea ? 

General VanpENBERG. No, sir. 


ESTIMATING SOVIET AIR POWER 


Senator Jounson. Could _ give us the best estimate you have on 
the first-line planes that the Soviets have at this time? 

General VaNnDENBERG. By that I understand, Senator Johnson, you 
mean combat-worthy. aircraft ? 

Senator Jounson. That is right. I would like to know how man 
you think they have for their own defense and the tactical airereft 
which would support the Red Army in its military operations. How 
many combat-worthy planes do you have to use for those purposes 
as of today, according to your best estimates ? 

[ Deleted. } 

Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Green ? 


ENEMY AIRCRAFT IN KOREA 


Senator Green. General, I would like to ask a few questions, if I 
may, supplementing those that Senator George asked you. What, in 
your estimation, is the maximum air strength of the enemy today in 
the neighborhood of Korea ? 

General Vanpenserc. Are you asking of the Chinese Communist 
forces, Senator ? 

Senator Green. Yes, or North Korean forces, anything that is in- 
cluded among the enemy forces that are fighting us. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Green. Well, now are all those aircraft either American 
or Russian make? 

General VanpenBerG. Well, they are mainly Russian makes. The 
transport type, C-46 and C-47 are mainly those of American types. 
Most all of the combat aircraft are Russian. 

Senator Green. Now, those American types I assume were sur- 
renies by the Nationalist forces or captured from the Nationalist 

orces, 

General VanpEnBERG. I presume so, sir. They got them some way. 

Senator Green. What percentage of the planes that we furnished 
ee China are represented by those now in the enemy forces 
in Korea ? 
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General VaNpENBERG. I would have to get that for you, Senator, and 
I think, if I get what you are after in the answer, it would have to 
be supposition, because we would have to presume, unless I have 
information to the contrary, that they got a certain number from 
the Nationalist Government, probably by overrunning some air- 
dromes. It is possible that they got some other types through pur- 
chase, through various devious channels. 

Senator Green. Assuming they got them from the Nationalist 
Government, and the Nationalist Government got them from our 
Government, I was wondering how many had been destroyed in action 
and how many had been either surrendered or captured—roughly. 

General VaNnpENBERG. I can get you a rough figure of the number 
that are presently in the Nationalist hands of American aircraft and 
the number that was made available to the Chinese Nationalists, 
showing you what is left. 

However, I would like to point out 

Senator Green. There was another category, namely, those that 
might have been destroyed in action. 

eneral VANDENBERG. It would be very difficult to figure out whether 
they were crashed because of pilot error, whether they were destroyed 
by gunfire in the taking of an airdrome. It would be almost impos- 
sible, I would think, to get that figure. 

Senator Green. Well, my point is: Were there large quantities of 
them surrendered without being destroyed when they might have 
been destroyed ? 


CHINESE NATIONALIST AIR STRENGTH 


General Vanpenperc. I don’t think there are large quantities. 
There are no indications that there were large quantities. 

Senator Green. How many do the Nationalist forces have on For- 
mosa? I presume all they have are on Formosa. 

General VanpENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Green. How many are there ? 

General Vanpenpera. The Chinese Nationalists—I presume this, 
too, will be restricted data. 

Senator Green. What? 

General VANDENBERG. I assume this will be restricted data, because 
any nation’s capacity to fight, that we gave out here, I would think 
would be unethical. 


| Deleted. | 


SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED FOR MAC ARTHUR PLAN 


Senator Green. In case of the projected attack on China and the 
mainland by the Nationalist. forces, aided by us according to General 
MacArthur's plan, would we have to supplement than considerably ? 

General Vanpenserc. We would have to considerably supplement 
it, both in the air, and with sea power and with, in my opinion, logistic 
supplies, spare parts, ammunition and so forth. 

Senator Green. But no ground forces were included in his plan, 
as I remember? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Then, is it 
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General Vanpenserc. The logistic supplies I speak of would be 
engines, spare parts, gasoline and oil, ammunition, and so forth. 

Senator Green. Well, as I understood you to say, earlier this morn- 
ing, it would take the whole of our. Air Force to carry out that plan 
successfully. 

General Vanpenzerc. I don’t believe, Senator, that I said “to carry 
it out successfully.” 

I still reserve the fact, in my own mind, that since the majority of 
this equipment could be supplied by Russia, which is very close to the 
Manchurian border, where the fighting is taking place, that even. 
though we devastated completely Manchuria, which is our capacity 
to do, in my opinion, and knocked out the principal Chinese cities in 
which they were manufacturing some articles of war, that should the 
Russians so desire, there is a possibility that they could keep the fight- 
ing going over there by supplying all the essentials that were required. 

Senator Green. Then, your answer is even stronger than suggested 
by my question ? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe so. 

Senator Green. It would take the whole of our Air Force to be 
successful, but even with the whole of our Air Force, it might be un- 
successful, is that right? 

General VaNDENBERG. Yes, Senator; but I want to be very careful to 
get the point I am trying to make across: 

That it is the position of another power, of a very strong power, that 
is in juxtaposition to Manchuria, which we left untouched in the con- 
sideration that you have mentioned, where the supplies flow from, and 
that therefore it is not because the United States Air Force couldn’t 


devastate and lay waste to the industrial potention of the countries 
we are talking about, but that industrial eee is in another country 


bordering this country, and from which the main source of supply 
comes, anyway. 

Senator Green. Yes. Well, that was brought out in previous testi- 
mony, by the others, and that it meant war, and that under the treaty 
which China has with Russia, that means Russia in the war, and that 
would mean a third world war. 

That is the deduction that was drawn in other testimony; and do 
you agree with that? 

General VanpenserG. Well, that is a pretty broad statement. I 
would have to examine it pretty carefully, Senator, to give my un- 
qualified agreement to everything that you have said. 

Senator GREEN. Would you go so far as to say there was danger of 
that ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. I think there is always danger when nations 
are fighting on the border of another country, and one country is sup- 
plying the equipment. 

Senator Green. Isn’t there somewhere between this last statement 
and the other one that you chose to answer ? 

General Vanpenserc. I would try, Senator, if you would query 
me on one point that you want to make, 

Senator Green. Well, it is this: 

Assuming the MacArthur plan was carried out, and that we estab- 
lished a naval blockade of the China coast, and that—— 

General VANDENBERG. May I interrupt, Senator? 

Senator Green. Yes. 
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General VANDENBERG. Are you talking of the United Nations block- 
ade, or us? ji 

Senator Green. Alone—General MacArthur emphasized doing it 
alone. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


INCREASING DANGER OF WAR 


Senator Green. And that we limited our actions to bombing the 
coastal cities and stations, and furnished what you have already stated, 
and no ground troops—that would be, as it was stated by General 
Bradley and others, war. You can’t establish a naval blockade, and 
bomb the coastal cities and stations and things like that, and according 
to the treaty, assuming that Russia lived up to the treaty between her- 
self and China, the mutual defense treaty, that would mean war 
against both ? 

General Vanpenserc. I would have to answer that, Senator, that 
that would depend entirely upon the decision of the people in Russia— 
that in my opinion it would not necessarily mean war because it de- 
ends on whether or not they feel that the greatest advantage would 
be gained from having war at that time. 

Senator Green. Surely. 

General VaNpenserG. On the other hand, I must also agree that 
it would increase the danger. 

Senator Green. And even if you argue that Russia would not feel 
obliged morally to live up to its treaty of mutual defense with China, 
yet would not the fact that her prestige in the whole of Asia be lost 
if she went back on such a definite treaty be a moving force in deter- 
mining her to wage war, to some extent, at least ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, again, all I can say, Senator, is that is 
a possibility. 

Senator Green. Yes. Well, to get back to the question, there would 
be at least a chance of having to call upon us to use our whole Air 
Force there, and even then it would not assure us success, if I under- 
stood you, is that correct ? 

General Vanpenserc. That is correct; with the additional explana- 
tion I made in the previous part of my testimony. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Green. That brings home to us the wisdom of choosing 
the Government’s plan, approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
rejecting the MacArthur plan, that is the point I wanted to bring out. 
Thank you; that is all. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse? 


VANDENBERG’S CONCURRENCE REGARDING MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Morse. General, I am correct, am I not, in my understand- 
ing that you concurred with the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the wisdom of removing General MacArthur from com- 
mand ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Do you agree with me, General, that under our 
democratic system, under our program of military organization, it 
is necessary, from the standpoint of military efficiency and proper 
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military discipline, for the Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
to have under him military leaders in whom he has complete confidence 
for carrying out the military and foreign policy of the United States? 

General Vanpenserc. I think it is advisable; yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Is it your opinion that when one of those military 
comanders on an echelon lower than that of the President of the 
United States and other higher military officials that have the direct 
responsibility of administering our military policy, cannot agree with 
our national policy, they most certainly have the right to carry the 
issue to the American people as citizens; but they are under an obliga- 
tion in such circumstances to first resign their position before they 
speak contrary to national policy ? 

General VANDENBERG. In my opinion, that is a proper way to do it. 

Senator Morse. In regard to the instant case that is before us, 
namely, the removal of General MacArthur, it is not true that for 
many months prior to the removal, every courtesy, every possible 
cooperation was extended at all times to General MacArthur on the 
part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in trying to work out a teamwork 
relation with the commander in the Far East? 

General VanpEeNBERG. There was. 

Senator Morse. You know of no personal differences in those 
months that developed between the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and General MacArthur? 

General VANDENBERG. None. 

Senator Morsr. Your conversations and consultations with him 
when you were in the Far East were most amiable as far as personal 
relationships are concerned ? 

General VANDENBERG. Mine were; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. You have never had any personal feeling and do 
not ee have any personal feeling against General MacArthur, do 

you! 
: General VANDEeNnBeERG. I have a great admiration for him, sir. 

Senator Morsz. Is it not true that when you came to the point of 
making up your mind as to whether or not the developments between 
MacArthur’s command in the Far East and the Government here had 
reached such a point that he should be removed, that you reached that 
conclusion most reluctantly and regretfully ? 

Cieneral Vanpensere. I did. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that in reaching that decision, how- 
ever, you felt that in keeping faith with your military obligations to 
your Government, that you had to jail your decision completely 
impersonally ? 

General VANDENBERG. I did. 

Senator Morsr. And on the basis of an impersonal evaluation of 
the situation, is it true that you had come to the conclusion that de- 
velopments had become such that from the standpoint of the world 
it appeared that we had two voices speaking on Asiatic policy, Mac- 
Arthur as one and the President of the United States as the other? 

General VANDENBERG. I did. 

Senator Morsr. And in view of that conclusion, you decided that in 
the interests of adequately protecting a basic American principle under 
our Constitution of civilian control of the military, that General 
MacArthur should be removed ? 
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General VaNvEeNBeERG. Yes, Senator, but I want to make sure that 
you understand my pres in this, 
Senator Morse. I want you to take whatever time you want to 
answer ay oer 
General VanpenBerc. There were many considerations other than 
urely military that affected this. Many of the questions that you 
Ca directed to me, and which I have snaiiened generally in the 
affirmative, have to do, or could be interpreted to have to do, with 
other than purely military considerations. That was why in my 
opinion the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred rather than initiated or 
made a recommendation. 
With that explanation, I stand by my answer. 
Senator Morsn. I am very glad to have the explanation, because I 
think it is not only a proper one but an inendingty fair one. 


[ Deleted. ] 
A MATTER OF TIMING 


Senator Morsr. I have asked other witnesses this question, General. 
I ask it of a particularly because of the very clear statement that 
you made this morning, that you want the committee to understand 
your position in opposition to MacArthur’s program up to this date 
was not a fixed and final position. I think your language was to the 
effect that maybe tomorrow or next week or next month or some time in 
the future you would change your position, depending upon world 
developments, which I think is a common-sense position to take, and 
I would expect you to take it, because of my confidence in the leadership 
you have given this country of ours. . 

The question I have asked the others that I ask you is this one: 
Is it not true that up to date one of the major differences between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur in respect to the Mac- 
Arthur program has been the difference over the matter of timing? 

General VANDENBERG. I think that is correct, Senator, with a little 
explanation, that the timing that I feel enters into the difference of 
opinion has to do with the timing that is required either to build the 
forces that you need on the ground to do part of the job that General 
MacArthur has advocated in Korea, to build the air forces before I 
would be willing to risk the result caused by the attrition. 


SPEEDING UP AIR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Morse. That leads me to the next subject of my inquiry. 
Is it your opinion that we in this country on the home front need to 
proceed with our military mobilization program, including an all-out 
aircraft construction program, at a much faster rate than we have 
done so to date? 

General VANDENBERG. In answer to that I would like to say that 
anything that can be done to speed up the build-up of the United States 
Air Force toward the 95 group level and later on beyond that should 
be accomplished with as much dispatch as possible. 

At this time I would like to put in a plea for rapid action on the 
Hill when such things as public works comes up, because I think we 
are all prone to look at the building of an air force as consisting of 
the increased production from aircraft factories, the fact that we have 
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strips, landing and take-off strips, in the United States, available but 
in most instances too short, but nothing adequate to receive the men 
in greater quantities, to train them, and then after they become com- 
posite units, to house them with proper recreational facilities. 

In other words, in my opinion, we must not bring the people into the 
United States Air Force or any other branch of the service and cause 
them for a period of time to live in an atmosphere of such lowered 
standards that the entire standard of living of the United States is 
going to be affected by it. 

Senator Morse. General, may I say that for my money I do not 
think I could have asked you a more important question or received 
a finer answer than I have just received to the question that I put, 
because I completely agree, and although I joined with the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, the other day on the floor in a plea 
for greater speed in our whole aa mobilization program, as you 
say, you have got to have more than just the building of ships. 

I think it would be a fair conclusion for me to draw from the state- 
ment you have just made that there is a need also for Congress to 
mobilize itself for defense, so far as its contribution for the defense 
program is concerned, by. hastening action on important pending 
proposals for strengthening the military defense, such as the man- 
power bill, public works bill. 

General VanpDenBerG. Senator, I would not presume to answer 
that, but I thank you for the implication. 

Chairman Russe.t. Your time has expired, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. I think we should work together. 

Chairman Russetu. I think it is appropriate to state that inasmuch 
as we have a conference at 2 o'clock, that the committee take a recess 
at this juncture in order that we may gird our loins and meet the 
House conferees and make an earnest effort to reach agreement. We 
will stand in recess until tomorrow morning. 

Senator McMauon. Am I first? 

Chairman Russetu. No, sir. Senator Hickenlooper precedes you. 
I talked with Senator Hickenlooper, and I told him we would recess 
at 12: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:03 a. m., Tuesday, May 29, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1951 


CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Untrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:03 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , George, 
Smith, Green, Hickenlooper, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Bridges, 
Byrd, Johnson, Morse, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, and Long. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russeitz. All right, gentlemen. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting might I 
raise a procedural matter ? 

Some time ago I called the attention of the chairman and Senator 
McMahon, who is not here yet, to the State Department’s letter of 
December 23, 1949. This letter has been made available to the com- 
mittee and is part of our confidential or secret records, but they sub- 
mitted it on the basis that it would not be made a part of our public 
record. 

I raised the question at that time that so far as I could see, it in no 
sense violated the security of our forces now engaged in Korea. It did 
not violate any crytographic code, and I did not feel that it violated 
any other security of the Nation. 

I have discussed the matter with Senator McMahon, who indicated 
he would speak to the State Department about it, but I want to serve 
notice now that I expect to move when we have a full committee and 
at some proper time as the chairman might determine, that ‘the State 
Department letter of December 23, 1949, be made a part of the public 
record. 

Chairman Russexiu. Has a request been made to the State Depart- 
ment to downgrade the classification of it? 

Senator KNowxanp. I believe Senator McMahon was to do that. 

Chairman Roussextz. I think under our procedure that should be 
done first, before the committee passes on it. 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

Chairman Russetx. It would save a little time. 

Are you prepared now, Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Sicakacoen, Yes. I lost the book I had marked. 
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UNDERSTANDING JANUARY 12 MEMO 


General Vandenberg, at the outset I would like to attempt to clear 
+ my understanding of this memorandum proposal of the 12th of 

anuary which was read to General MacArthur by General Collins 
in Tokyo when you were present. 

Secretary Marshall in his testimony on the 7th of ae am read- 
ing from page 829—reads from that document, and this is reading 
from the document which was read to General MacArthur: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have tentatively agreed upon the following 
objectives— 

These are the action to be taken in connection with those objectives— 

And then there is a series of actions according to General Marshall’s 
testimony to be taken in connection with those objectives. Those in- 
clude the famous four points which we have been discussing. I shan’t 
increase the verbiage by reading them. 

Then on the Joint Chiefs of Staff report to this committee, page 88, 
there is this statement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

General Collins read a memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense on the “courses of action relative to Communist China and 
Korea dated January 12, 1951’’; General MacArthur indicated his concurrence 
with the proposals contained therein. 

Now so far as I know in this record, the record is silent from then 
on. There is positive testimony, as I understand it, in the record 
from General Bradley and from General Collins and others that 
thereafter at no time was General MacArthur ever told that these 
tentative proposals and the actions proposed to be taken were ever 
withdrawn, changed, or altered. 

Now the only point I am making is this: The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
made these tentative proposals for action, some of which were to 
be taken when the conditions were stabilized in Korea or evacuation 
was to be undertaken. No notice of change of these proposals for 
the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as stated in them was ever 
given to General MacArthur so far as this record is concerned that I 
can find, and I believe it has been affirmatively testified that no changes 
were given to him. Therefore, I assume’that General MacArthur 
was perfectly justified when he said that so far as he knew he was in 
agreement on these matters with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or they 
were in agreement with him, because no alteration had ever been 
listed or ever been sent to him, ° 

Now, do you know of any notification that General MacArthu 
ever had that these tentative proposals and the actions to be taken 
in connection with them had ever been withdrawn to General Mac- 
Arthur? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. IMMAN- 
UEL J. KLETTE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Vanpenperc. No, Senator Hickenlooper. I am of the 
opinion that we explained to General MacArthur when we were dis- 
cussing that they were tentative and were drawn up based upon con- 
ditions as reported in his message to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As I 
recall, it was made clear that they were based upon conditions which 
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at the time General Collins and I arrived there appeared to have 
dissipated to some extent. 

The point was brought up by General MacArthur, in discussing the 
January 12 study, the directive that had been sent to General Mac- 
Arthur a day or two previously from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
President’s letter, which contained political background for the use of 
General MacArthur—that all of shea combined were discussed and 
the application of one to the other was talked about. 

I believe that it was abundantly clear, at that time, that the fact 
was—at least we attempted to make it known to General MacArthur— 
that the directive that had been given to him a day or two previous to 
the time that he read this January 12 document, was the document, 
in effect—that the 12th was a study based upon conditions as we might 
find them some day, or which looked as a they might be approach- 
ing, from the last message that we had before we left the United 
States. 

Taken altogether with the President’s letter of political implications, 
we went over the three documents in question. 

At one time General MacArthur indicated that everything was 
now clear to him, that the President’s message had, as he described 
it—the President’s directive now made it abundantly clear to him his 
position, that is, General MacArthur’s position. 

General Collins immediately said: 

No, General MacArthur; that is not a directive, that is for background. The 
directive is the directive that was given to you by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I believe the date on that was January 11, and the January 12 study was 
based upon contingencies that might occur, and that at the time we left, we 
thought were approaching. 


DEFINING “STABILIZATION” 


Senator Hickenwoorer. The contingencies—at least two of them— 
were either the evacuation of Korea, or the stabilization of our posi- 
tion there. 

General VanpeNnBerG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And General Bradley testifies, in just these 
words, that the position stabilized shortly after January 12; so, one 
of the alternatives was met. 

General Vanpenserc. I don’t want to take issue with General 
Bradley, but my understanding of stabilization is somewhat different 
from that. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Well, he used the word, and said the situa- 
tion became stabilized. It was the exact word used in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff memorandum, and I assume that he was using it in the same 
terminology the Joint Chiefs of Staff used it. 

General Vanpenzere. If I might interrupt, Senator—— 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Yes. 

General VANpENBERG. It is my impression that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff meant by “stabilization” a line in Korea in which there was 
relatively little fighting, that both sides had withdrawn somewhat; 
they had outposts in contact, and that for some period of time there 
was relative inaction. 

That is what I would mean by “stabilization,” and it is my opinion 
that that was probably what was meant by other Chiefs. 


83797—51—pt. 2 44 
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APPROVING HOT PURSUIT 


Senator Hickentoorrr. General Vandenberg, you approved the 
propose for hot pursuit of Red Chinese planes across the Yalu, did 
you not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved it, as 
I understand it. 

General VANpENsBERG. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And our Government approved it—that is, 
it became an official proposition which our Government put forward. 

General VANDENBERG. I understand so. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. We have had that testimony heretofore. 
That meant pursuing for an unknown or perhaps speculative distance, 
pursuing Red planes across the Yalu, and shooting them down, if they 
could; is that right ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. What is the difference between shooting 
down Red planes in the air across the Yalu and attacking Red planes 
on the ground across the Yalu? What is the moral principle? What 
is the difference in that situation? 

If our Government believed and the Chiefs of Staff believed that 
we should be permitted to pursue those planes across the Yalu and 
shoot them down there, what is the difference between shooting them 
down in the air and shooting them on the ground across the Yalu? 

General Vanpvenperc. There is a difference in my mind, Senator. 
When a few aircraft are engaged in aerial combat in the element of 
the air and they are at some altitude, perhaps thirty or forty thousand 
feet, a line that is drawn on the ground is very difficult to extend. 

The theory and the thought, as I understand it, behind the hot 
pursuit was that they could go over for 6 or 8 miles, while they were 
engaged in a dogfight to continue the dogfight; that distance in the 
air at six or seven hundred miles an hour is a matter of seconds. 

The difference between that and a determined attack pressed for- 
ward on the ground where a great many individuals come under fire 
is a different proposition, I think, in the reaction of the people that 
are being attacked. 

Senator Hickenoorrer. That is a political proposition, is it not. 
and not a military one? The military situation would demand that 
you pursue them and shoot them down if you get after them. 

General VanpenBerc. Well, Senator, that gets into the question 
again of how you utilize your Air Force in Korea and in Manchuria, 
and how far, from what I understand your suggestion is, how far 
you will go to destroy the enemy air base, how much beyond that you 
are going to go; what forces you are going to utilize to accomplish 
that; how many of them, how deep you are going to go, whether you 
are after the entire air effort in that area. 

That leads you then to those things that lend toward establishing 
that air base, the oil, the fuel, the ammunition, the bombs, and that 
comes on to the communications system that supplies it. 

It comes then to another proposition that when you attack an air- 
drome that is heavily defended by antiaircraft artillery, you have to 
do it efficiently and to save lives—you should have your fight- 
ers down on the deck strafing your antiaircraft artillery to silence 
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them while the bombers go in to destroy the field; you have to have 
top cover to provide protection for your bombers, and you get into a 
large potential of your force. 

When you do that you have to expect to have attrition. Now, by 
going into the enemy’s nest where his airdromes are you can do it 
either by going in with a real good wallop and do a first-class job with 
it, or you can go in in a half-hearted manner and do a fairly good job. 

When you go in and do a real job, you are going to have to 
continue that because airdromes can be repaired and other aircraft 
brought in. 

Senator HickeNntoorer. Have you finished ? 

General VANDENBERG. Just this one thought, sir; that it is a propo- 
sition whereby your Air Force then is exposed, especially your bom- 
bardment component, to much greater attrition than you would have 
in your normal operations. 


VANDENBERG STATEMENT TO AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 


Senator Hickentoorer. General, you are familiar with the maga- 
zine Air Force, are you not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. While I realize that is not published by 
the Government—is my time up ? 

Chairman Russeti. I want you to finish this question, Your time 
is up. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I want to point out that in the March 1951 
special issue of Air Force in discussing the use of air in Korea, this 


magazine which is published by a number of eminently experienced 
men in air power, quotes you as saying: 


Isolating the battlefield from reinforcements is the prime function of tactical 
air. Air power was rendered practically inoperative when the United Nations 
in an effort to avoid a diplomatic rupture with the Chinese Communists halted 
offensive action at the Yalu River. 

Then they go ahead and explain what they think that means. Now 
General Vandenberg, that statement of yours I think is just as critical 
of UN policy, and I will have some other statements at a later date, 
as anything that General MacArthur ever said. 

Now let me ask you this, because you recommended or concurred 
in his withdrawal. Shouldn’t you resign your commission or get out 
of the service or be recalled for criticizing UN policy? 

And Iam not advocating that, General, bear in mind, but I am saying 
that you concurred in General MacArthur’s recall on the basis that 
there was a cumulative disagreement with policy. 

Now what about your own situation, and I think there are some 
other statements we can bring up where you have been in disagreement 
with policy. Now I think it gets down to a question of morals and 
perhaps the philosophy of this thing. 

General VanpenperG. Senator, I don’t think that I disagreed with 
any policy. I was explaining a result from military action. I was 
not advocating it. 

I made a statement, and as I believe it today, that statement is 
factual when you consider the point of time to which I was talking. 
__At that time the United Nations forces were up close to the Yalu. 
here was very little distance between the Yalu and the front line 
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where air power could operate against them, and I was simply making 
a factual statement that when that condition occurs, your air power 
is relatively ineffective. 
hairman Russeiy. Your time is up. 
Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have a line of ques- 
tions along that point but I cannot conclude now. 
Chairman Russeii. You will have to wait your next round, Senator. 
Senator Kefauver ? 
ae response. ) 
hairman Russeiu, Senator Knowland. 


COMPARING UNITED STATES AND RED AIR LOSSES IN KOREA 


Senator Know.anp. General Vandenberg, are you familiar with 
the article which appeared on or about May 13 which quoted Lt. Gen. 
Otto P. Weyland to the effect that we had lost 212 Allied planes in 
Korea while the Red losses were placed at 149 aircraft? 

General VanpEenBeERG. I am not familiar with the article but I am 
somewhat. familiar with the figures. 

Senator Knownanp. Are those figures substantially correct as of 
that time? 

General VanpENBERG. I would have to check that for complete 
verification. It is my impression that something in that neighborhood 
is probably correct. If General Weyland gave it, he would be in a 
position to know. 

Senator Knowxanp. Could you indicate for the benefit of the com- 
mittee as to why in your judgment you believe that our losses were 
substantially heavier than the Communist losses in the air? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; that is very easy. The Communist 
air forces are operating generally between 5 and 10 miles south of 
the Yalu and have no connection with our ground forces. Our air 
power is assisting the front line troops, going into the face of very 
heavy ground fire, ground flak, small-arms fire. They are operating 
at practically tree-top level where almost a hand grenade can bring 
them down, and the losses that we get in addition to that are the 
losses when we deliverately go up along the Yalu River and are ex- 
posed to attach along the river. 

Also, I would guess some 500 percent factor or greater, our sorties 
are by that factor greater than the number that the Communist air 
force participate in. I guess it would be infinitely greater than that. 

Those two are the main reasons, I would believe. 


GENERAL SPAATZ’ ARTICLE IN NEWSWEEK 


Senator KNow.Lanp. General, are you familiar with the article 
which appeared in Newsweek magazine on May 14 by Gen. Carl 
Spaatz dealing with the air situation in Korea? 

General VANDENBERG. I don’t believe I am, Senator. 

Senator KNow.anb. General Spaatz was former Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, was he not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knownanp. He had an excellent background in World 
War IT as an American commander ? 

General VANDENBERG, Yes, sir. 
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Senator Knowzanp. I would like to read you a few paragraphs 
from General Spaatz’ article. I quote: 


Attacks such as the recent one immediately south of the Yalu, resulting in the 
loss of several of our B-29’s, are only made successfully by thoroughly trained 
pilots. The B-29 gunners are all experts, and the operation in question was 
covered by our own fighters. The enemy attack in this action was too well 
coordinated tu be the work of airmen of the Chinese Communist-North Korean 
caliber. 


[ Deleted. ] 
Senator KNOwLANpb. I want to read a little further on. He said: 


Yet these skilled air fighters have not ventured deep into Korea, where they 
might do much damage. This indicates that the Russians are not willing to 
have their own pilots shot down over territory held by the UN. But we can be 
assured that airplanes manned by Chinese Communists and North Koreans will 
attack our ground forces and installations when their fliers, aircraft, and bases 
are ready. 

Stalin may have decided that air operations from a sanctuary across the Yalu 
are definitely to his advantage. The present type of operation in Korea is 
providing him with the knowledge he needs: how to use air power effectively, 

I believe Stalin will not start a third world war unless he is convinced that 
his military power is adequate to give him a reasonable assurance of victory. 
What we do in Asia or Europe will not force him prematurely into such action. 

In the meantime, we are presenting him with an ideal set-up for developing 
his air knowledge and technique. This is an aspect of the policy of containment 
in Korea which demands immediate and serious consideration by the United 
Nations. This raises the question whether bombing Chinese Communist bases 
and lines of communication in Manchuria would spark another world war. 
Personally, I do not believe it would. It is possible that other actions—re- 
creation of German military might, for example—would be just as provocative 
or even more so. 

Our basic policy and that of our allies is to prevent another world war and, if 
unsuccessful in that goal, to win the war if started by an aggressor nation. 
To achieve either objective requires that we have as our allies all of the free 
nations of the world. 

But in a world challenged by the dynamic force of communism, the present 
restrictive policy in Korea is extremely dangerous. The Russian Communists 
may gain thereby the know-how to defeat us in the air. And meanwhile, the 
United Nations ground forces must continue to meet full-scale attack by greatly 
superior numbers of solders who move freely and safely to the Yalu River. 


With that background, General, I would like to ask you, from your 
professional military opinion, whether you believe that whoever are 
flying these planes, these Russian MIG fighters, are gaining valuable 
experience against our bombers and fighters in Korea ? 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir; I think that any time anybody en- 
gages in combat with an enemy with more know-how, and they can 
afford to take the losses, those people who live are bound to learn. 

Senator Knowtanp. I would just like to clear up several points, 
General. 

a VANDENBERG. I would like to add one thought, Senator, if 
might. 

Senator Knownanp. Yes. 

General Vanpenpera. Of course, that is a two-way street, too, be- 
cause we also are —- experience. 

Senator Know.anp. But not against whatever latest bombers the 
Soviet may have. 

_ General Vanvenserc. No; but the difficulty of shooting down a 
jet airplane at high speed—with relatively the same or greater speed 
and maneuverability, is very essential. 
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DIFFERENTIATING DIRECTIVE AND PRESIDENT’S BACKGROUND MESSAGE 


Senator Knowntanp. When you were over in Tokyo in approxi- 
mately January, I think the testimony was, around the 15th of Jan- 
uary, which was immediately subsequent to the January 12 directive 
of the Joint Chiefs, also the study of the 12th, which, of course, was a 
different document, and the President’s letter of the 13th, I under- 
stand that that matter was discussed with General MacArthur in 
Tokyo; am I correct? 

General VANpeNnBeERG. The matter of hot pursuit, Senator ? 

Senator Knowianp. No; the matter of those two directives, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directive and the President’s letter. 

General VanpEeNBerG. Yes, sir? 

Senator Know.anp. Was there any discussion, and any difference 
of opinion at that time, as to just what the implications of the direc- 
tive were, namely, was there any difference as to whether it meant that 
General MacArthur should only hold on temporarily, and then to 
withdraw, or that it meant that he should hold on permanently to at 
least a beachhead in Korea? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir. There was quite a discussion as to 
which was the directive. 

General MacArthur, as I stated earlier, indicated that, at one time 
during the conversation, that he thought, or he took it that the Presi- 
dent’s letter of political background was the directive. 

That was very clearly pointed out by General Collins, by pointing 
out that it said at the top that it was not a directive, it was simply for 
background information. 

Then General Collins made it clear, to me, at least, in the conversa- 
tion, at least I understood very clearly that the directive that was in 
force was the directive from the Joint Chiefs of Staff; that the Presi- 
dent’s letter was simply background. 

Senator Know.anp. Well, how did you interpret the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff directive that we should permanently hold on in Korea? 

General VanpenserG. Well, I helped write it, Senator, and it was 
very clear to me that the meaning expressed in it is exactly what it 
says in the directive; but, I will refresh my memory, if you like. 

Senator Knowxanp. I wish you would, because I want to explore 
this situation a little bit. 

General Vanpenserc. Will I go through it paragraph by para- 
graph, Senator, and explain ¢ 

Senator Knowxanp. If you have read it, could you indicate to me 
whether your interpretation of the directive was that the forces should 
permanently hold in Korea or that they should make some token or 
other resistance and then withdraw ? 

General Vanpenperc. The way I interpreted the directive was 
that General MacArthur was a long way away from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and therefore the directive as given to him—he was told 
that if the position in Korea could be stabilized with the forces that 
he had, in other words, that he was not forced out—that he should stay 
there; but that the Joint Chiefs, being that far away, could not tell 
him whether he would be forced out or wouldn’t be forced out. That 
was left to his judgment. 

The political part then of the explanation in the President’s message 
further amplified the reasons behind it. General MacArthur was 
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given the picture, both from a military point of view in the directive, 
and the considerations, world wide, which underlie part of that direc- 
tive. The two of them formed, in my opinion, a fairly clear picture 
of what General MacArthur was to do. 

He was to delay in successive positions, if he was forced into succes- 
sive positions. He was not to leave Korea if he could still maintain 
the safety of his force. 

In other words, it would not be cut to pieces, annihilated—if he could 
still stay there, he should stay there. If he could not stay there, that 
had to be his decision, based upon his primary mission of defending 
Japan and to stay in Korea as long as possible. 

enator KNowLanp. Was that the interpretation of General Collins 
at that meeting also? 

General Vanpenpera. My understanding is it was; yes, sir. 


VANDENBERG VISITS PRESIDENT 


Senator Know.anp. Calling attention to your testimony on page 
3644 that if you were in disagreement with the views of the Defense 
Establishment, that you would have not only the right but the obliga- 
tion to go directly to the President—is that correct ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowianp. When in the face of the Finletter report the 
President and the Secretary of Defense cut the minimum of 70 groups 
down to 40 groups, did you exercise your right to go to the President 
of the United States at that time? 

General Vanpenserc. The exact timing I cannot be sure of, but 
shortly thereafter the then Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter 
and myself with several staff officers went to the President and made 
a presentation. 

Senator Knowntanp. Mr. Finletter or Mr. Symington ? 

General Vanpenserc. Mr. Symington and myself. 

Senator KNow.anp. Well, I will pursue this next round. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator McMahon? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Fulbright ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Sparkman. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Gillette? 


UN OBJECTIVE IN KOREAN WAR 


Senator Gitierre. Mr. Chairman and General Vandenberg, I have 
stated at these hearings before, and I repeat that the question of the 
recall, the advisability, wisdom or nonwisdom of recall of General 
MacArthur is determined in my own mind and I do not need any addi- 
tional testimony on that. However, there is this other issue that 
has been continually before us, and I do not know when I have been 
more disturbed than I was yesterday in the colloquy between the Sena- 
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tor from New Hampshire and you as to the objective of this war. 
Millions of American people are tremendously concerned over our 
objective in Korea, and I read from this colloquy of yesterday : 

Senator Brinces. Do you believe we can toa in Korea without using our air- 
power against enemy bases and supply lines 

General VANDENBERG. In Manchuria? 

Senator Bringes. Yes. 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, what do we mean by “win’? A com- 
plete defeat of the Chinese Communist nation and the North Koreans? 

Senator Bringes. No. I have been trying to find out from some of your col- 
leagues just what we meant by winning our objective, and I haven’t found out 
yet; but for purposes of my question, let’s say drive the Chinese Communists 
out of North Korea, out of all Korea. 

General VANDENBERG. I wasn’t aware that that was our objective. 

Senator Brinces. I am not either, but I haven’t been able to find out what our 
objective is. 

General VANDENBERG. I believe our objective is to kill as many Chinese Com- 
munists as is possible without enlarging the war at the present time in Korea. 

Do you stand by that statement ? 

General Vanpenserc. I should have added to that, Senator, and 
I appreciate your calling it to my attention, that the objective, of 
course, is—the minimum objective is—to establish the status quo, 
where at least the South Koreans have an opportunity to reestablish 
themselves and push the aggressors north. 

Senator Gittetre. By the status quo, you mean the status quo ante? 

General VanpenbeErG. Yes, sir; that would be the minimum objec- 
tive, in my opinion. 


TWO MEANINGS OF VICTORY 


Senator Guietre. Well, I quote from General MacArthur’s address 
to the Congress: 

Once war is forced upon us there is no other alternative than to apply every 
available means to bring it to a swift end. War’s very object is victory, not 
prolonged indecision. In war there can be no substitute for victory. 

Do you agree with that? 

General Vanpenperc. Generally, yes, Senator, I think I can agree 
with that. To make a definitive answer to that in its entirely gets into 
national policy objectives that are a little over my head, but I would 
like to discuss for a minute some of the possible implications. 

For a long time Great Britain held the balance of power, and 
thereby kept peace in a world that was, let us say, in an explosive 
condition over a period of a great number of years. They have 
had a great deal of experience in this balance-of-power business, 
and they—incidentally, I often used to hear Secretary Forrestal talk 
about this theory, and I am an advocate of what he believed—that 
there are two ways of going about establishing peace in the world. 

One, in which you completely bring to the knees a nation so that 
its power of resistance is gone for many years, and that shifts the 
balance of power. 

Another method is to have a victory that does not require uncon- 
ditional surrender, but that leaves a force still in the world that can 
be applied against the balance of power so that by playing the balance 
of power, if it is done carefully, peace can be preserved over a great 
many years under explosive situations. 
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Now, I am not sure in my own mind and, as I say, this is a little 
over my head, because it has to do with other than strictly milita 
matters, but I would like to give an opinion, that the term “victory” 
there can be applied, in one sense, and I think is in the minds of a 
lot of people, that that is that complete victory, which completely 
wipes out the potential of a country to engage in war for perhaps many 

ears. 
: There is another complete victory that is a combination of a military 
victory and the diplomatic victory, whereby there is again a balance 
of power in the world in which the people that we are interested in 
and believe have the right idea, have that balance without completely 
knocking out, emasculating, ruining, killing off all of your enemies. 

With that explanation, I would agree with the statement that there 
is nothing that is a substitute for victory. 

Senator Gutetre. That is very logical. 

Now, going back to the colloquy with Senator Bridges, as I stated, 
I was tremendously perturbed when a great Senator, the senior on 
the minority side of the Senate Armed Services Committee, and a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, should be questioning one another 
as to what the objective was in this Korean conflict. Both of them 
were professing that they did not know what was meant by winning, 
and what was the objective. 

Now, if there is that uncertainty in the mind of a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a great United States Senator, what can 
we expect from the general public that is committing their resources 
and their sons to this conflict ? 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, I was not, I hope, leaving the im- 
pression that I didn’t know the objective. I was trying to find out 
from Senator Bridges what he meant by the question. 

Senator Griterre. You don’t mean to repeat that in your mind the 
objective was to kill as many Communists as possible, that that was 
our objective? 

General Vanpenserc. Part of the objective, Senator. I believe 
that after that I went on and said that the minimum objective would 
be to reestablish the freedom of the South Koreans and to push the 
aggressor back. 

enator GILLeTrre. When we entered into the Korean conflict under 
the aegis of the United Nations, they noted in their third resolution 
that the purpose was to defend South Korea against armed attack 
and restore international peace and security in that area. 

That has not been achieved yet? 

_ General Vanvenserc. No,sir. I think there is a prospect of achiev- 
ing it. 

enator GitteTre. Has it been changed? Has the objective been 
changed ? 

General VanpenserG. Senator, that is getting a little bit into the 
State Department business, because the military objective obviously 
is to push the forces back and to kill as many as possible. I would 
say that that statement that you read put into much better language 
what I was attempting to say to you was my understanding of it. 
However, that, I think, could be much better answered by the State 
Department. 
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MAC ARTHUR’S BASIC OBJECTIVE : DEFENSE OF JAPAN 


Senator Guerre. Well, I assure you that I am going to ask the 
State Department representative when he comes here. 

Now, just one other question: In his testimony here General Mac- 
Arthur stated in referring to the policies to be followed in the Korean 
conflict, that he was to take certain steps consonant with his basic 
objective of the defense of Japan. 

Do you understand that that was his basic objective, or was, when 
he was in command ? 

General VANDERBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Now, this question that I am asking you—if one 
of the basic objectives is the defense of Japan, we unquestionably have 
a great moral responsibility for the safety and protection of the people 
of Japan. We have heard much testimony on the possibility of open 
Russian intervention if the war in Korea was extended, as probably 
would be the case if we bomb Manchuria. This intervention might 
mean the use of Russian air power against our troops in Korea, but 
might it also well mean air attack on Japanese cities and Japanese 
industry, which are almost wholly dependent for their safety on 
American defense forces ? 

General VanpenserG. If Russia entered the war, I think that the 
chance of having Japanese cities attacked would be quite probable. 

Senator Gitierre. And they would have no defense except such as 
we could bring to bear? 

General VANpENBERG. Well, I would say that the main defense cer- 
tainly would be the forces of the United States. 


[ Deleted. | 


POSSIBLE AIR ATTACK ON JAPAN 


Senator Gitterre. Just one other question : 

Under the same premise of retaliation for our bombing in Man- 
churia, is there not the great possibility of Chinese Communist air 
attack on Japan, as distinct from my question relative to the Soviet 
Union air attack ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, by that do you mean airplanes 
manufactured by the Chinese and flown by the Chinese, or are you 
talking of an international air force ? 

Senator Gitterrs. I am talking about air forces under the control of 
the Chinese Communists, as distinct from Russian, Soviet active in- 
tervention. 

General VANDENBERG. Well, unless they established a very large 
international brigade, and also unless they had far more aircraft, and 
of a different type than we have seen to date in the Chinese Communist 
hands, the air forces that are available there, in my opinion, would 
render quite safe the Japanese home islands from any attack by the 
Chinese Communists. 

Senator Giitterre. And Japan has no substantial defense excepting 
such as could be afforded with our assistance ? 

General VANDENBERG. That is true. 

Our United States Navy is a very strong deterrent to any hostile 
force attempting to make a landing. 

Our Army forces are substantial deterrent ; and our Air Force. 
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Senator Giruerre. Thank you, General. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. You have a fine capacity for running out just 
about on your time, Senator Gillette. You only had about a half- 
minute left. 

Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. General Vandenberg, do you happen to know 
whether or not it was suggested to General MacArthur, immediately 
before the Wake Island conference, that General MacArthur should 
return to the United States for conferences ? 

General VANDENBERG. I could not answer that from my own mem- 
ory, Senator. 

It is not my recollection that the Joint Chiefs of Staff made that, 
but I could be mistaken. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know, General, from your own knowledge 
has there been any let-down in the morale of the Japanese people 
since the general’s removal from his command? Has there been any 
evidence of resentment, to speak of, on the part of the Japanese people 
because of the President’s action? 

General VanpenBerG. None that has come to my attention, Senator. 

Senator Hunr. I do not suppose you would care to comment on a 
question as to whether it would have been more advisable for the 
President to suggest MacArthur come to Washington for conferences 
than for the President to go to Wake Island ¢ 

General Vanpenzerc. No, sir; I think that is completely out of my 


field. 


CONFIDENCE IN KOREAN COMMAND 


Senator Hunt. General, do you have more confidence now in the 
performance of your command of your air force in Korea since the 
removal of the general? Were you somewhat worried? Did you 
have some misgivings with reference to what might possibly take 
place if General MacArthur continued in the method and means he 
was following before his dismissal ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, since it is a unified command and under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, may I express it more from the point of 
view as a member of that body rather than the employment of the 
Air Force, Senator? And from that point of view, I would say that, 
as I said yesterday, in essence, the latitude that necessarily must be 
given to a theater commander in the exercise of various judgments, 
and the therefore necessarily rather broad directives of course can 
be interpreted with varying degrees toward or away from Government 
policy. Knowing that General MacArthur was an ardent advocate 
of a different policy from a military point of view, it seemed sounder 
to have someone, with those rather regi directives, who was more 
nearly in consonance with Government policy. 

Does that answer you question, Senator? 

Senator Hunt. Yes; I think that answers it very clearly. 

Now, General, in your discussions in reaching your conclusions for 
dismissing General MacArthur, was there ever discussed in your 
presence the ways and means of doing it? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Hunt. While I have come to the conclusion that the action 
taken was the proper action, I don’t mind saying I think considerable 
better finesse could have been used in the way it was done. 
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In other words, I do think the President or his advisers could have 
used a good deal more tact in handling the dismissal than the way it 
was accomplished. 


FULL AND COMPLETE KOREAN VICTORY 


Now I want to ask you one more question, General. What do you 
consider a full and complete victory in Korea? Let me change that 
to in the Korean War. 

General VanvEenzBerG. Not the possibilities but just the words “com- 
plete victory,” Senator ? 

Senator fuser Yes; taking into consideration all the ramifica- 
tions, the possibility of having to take China, having to defeat Russia 
and all of the complications that might follow, what would you con- 
sider a complete victory ¢ 

General VanpEeNnBErG. Complete victory to me would be the unifica- 
tion of North and South Korea under a democratic form of govern- 
ment with a treaty of some sort with the Chinese, between the Chinese 
and the Korean Government would in my opinion be a complete 
victory. 

en Hunt. That would only be a negotiated peace, would it 
not 

General Vanpensere. As to the method of arriving at that, Senator? 

Senator Hunr. What I am trying to develop, General, is that a 
full and complete victory in the Korean situation it seems to me to 
mean the utter defeat of both China and Russia. 

That is what I would consider a complete victory, but what I want 
to develop is that following that if we should be involved in a third 
world war and we should defeat those two, my question is would you 
consider that a victory or a tremendous liability to the United States? 

General VaNpENBERG. Well, I think that whenever a nation is 
brought completely to her knees such as Germany was, such as Japan 
was, there is always a terrific drain on the economy of the rest of the 
world to reestablish those people into the family of nations. 

As I indicated a little before, I am an advocate of the balance of 
power, and often it seems to me there are opportunities for something 
. less than the complete annihilation or destruction of a nation. 

Senator Hunt. Don’t you think this country would be incapable 
of reorganizing and restoring and rehabilitating those two great coun- 
tries if we were successful in complete victory ¢ 

General VANpDENBERG. I would think it would be difficult, Senator. 
I think that is a little out of my field. My personal opinion is it 
would be difficult, but it is a problem, I believe, other than military. 

Senator Hunt. I agree with you, General, it is out of your field; 
but there have been so many, many questions directed at the techni- 
calities of warfare that in my thinking we should start to look at the 
broader aspect of the results and what might happen in the event of 
the complete victory I speak of. 

That is all the questions I have. 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Brewster. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Cain. 
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JCS CONFERENCE CONCERNING MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, I need your assistance, sir, in 
determining the exact and complete relationship and participation 
of the JCS in the removal of General MacArthur from his far eastern 
command. 

On May 15 General Bradley testified as follows: 

My first information that there was some concern being shown by the President 
over this was late the afternoon of Thursday, the 5th of April, when I received 
the information—I don’t remember where from—but I think I received it from 
a telephone from someone; at which time I called the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
together for about 30 minutes, from 5 to 5:30 in the afternoon, and told them 
that the President was concerned about some statements that had been made by 


General MacArthur, and that they should begin studying the military aspects of 
it. There was nothing more than that said about it. 


T ae statement by General Bradley appears on page 1935 of the 
record, 

On page 1988 of the record of May 15, the same day, General Brad- 
ley said to Senator Wiley: 

I called the 3 Chiefs and asked them if they could come by my office at 5 o’clock. 

Senator Wiley said: 

Name them, please. 

General Bradley responded : 


General Vandenberg, General Collins, and Admiral Sherman. 


General Vandenberg, were you in attendance at this meeting on 
Thursday, the 5th of April, to which General Bradley made reference ? 

General VANDENBERG. I was. 

Senator Carn. Will you give me the names, sir, of every other per- 
son who was in attendance at this meeting ? 

General VANDENBERG. I can give it to you to the best of my recol- 
lection. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General VaNpEeNnBERG. I cannot vouch for its complete authenticity. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General VanpengerG. I would think, as I recall it, Admiral Sher- 
man was there, General Bradley was there, Admiral Davis, I think, 
was there, and I know that General Collins was out of town and, 
therefore, I would suspect, but I do not remember, that probably 
General Haislip was there. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

On page 1937 of the record of May 15, Chairman Russell asked 
this question of General Bradley: 


Did you subsequently call another conference of the Joint Chiefs? 
General Bradley replied: 


Yes, sir. There were subsequent meetings with the same four people—tf 
believe General Marshall has explained that to you—and then on Saturday we 
ve a that the President would like to have the views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Chairman Russet. What day of the month would that be? 

General Braptey. That was Saturday, April 7. We were told they would 
like to have the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and we should give them to 
General Marshall at 4 o’clock, Sunday afternoon. That would have been 
Sunday, the 8th of April. 
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So I called the Chiefs together at 2 p. m. Sunday, the 8th of April, in my 
office, at which time we discussed—I presented to them the concern of the 
President and what he had in mind, and two or three other subjects were 
discussed— 
and so on. 

Were you, General Vandenberg, in attendance at this Sunday 
meeting in General Bradley’s office ? 

General VANDENBERG. I was. 

Senator Carn. Were the other two service Chiefs present? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Were any other persons present, to the best of your 
recollection ¢ 

General VanpenpBerc. I have rather an indistinct memory that 
Admiral Davis was also present, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

At page 3119 of the record of May 25, Chairman Russell addressed 
this question to General Collins, Army Chief of Staff: 

General, were you consulted as to the desirability from a military standpoint 
to relieve General MacArthur of his several commands in the Pacific? 

General Corxins. Yes, sir, I was. 

Chairman Russett. Who was the first person to consult with you on that? 

General CoLiIns. General Bradley notified me on Sunday that there would 
be a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in his office I think at 2 in the after- 
noon. I had not been in the city on the 5th of the month when: he had, as I 
understand it from his testimony, notified the other Chiefs that they should 
give some thought to the question as to whether or not General MacArthur should 
be relieved. 

It happened that I had left that morning to go down to the Air War College 
down at Montgomery and over at Fort Benning for inspection of the Fourth 
Infantry Division, so I was not present and my participation began on Sunday, 
I think it was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


REPRESENTING ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF 


Against this colloquy in the record, General Vandenberg, I would 
like to say this: The record makes it appear that the Army Chief of 
Staff, the officer who was most directly responsible for Generai 
MacArthur’s activity in Korea was not present on Thursday, April 5, 
as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has said in the record 
that he was present, when the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Navy and Air Force members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff first 
met and discussed the possibility of relieving General MacArthur of 
his commands. 

I would assume that no meeting on such an important question 
would have been proper or desirable without the Army Chief of 
Staff’s being present. 

I should merely like to ask your view about my feeling in the 
matter, sir. 

General VanveNnsBerG. That is a question that I would prefer Gen- 
eral Bradley and General Collins answer, but I would like to make the 
observation that from the point of view of the way the Air Force is 
run, there are many occasions at which the Chief cannot attend the 
Joint Chiefs’ meetings. 

There must be someone who is completely in the confidence of the 
Chief of Staff, who understands his policies, and who can confer with 
the other Chiefs with the complete backing of his own Chief when he 
is not there. 
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Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Vandenberg, General Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, has 
testified that General Bradley did not notify him of the Sunday, April 
meeting at 2 o’clock until Sunday morning. General Collins related 
that he did not return to Washington until Saturday evening, April 7. 
Can you tell me, sir, how it happened either the Chief of the JCS or 
the other members of the JCS did not advise General Collins of the 
nature of the meeting which was to be held at 2 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon ¢ 

I ask that question for I think it reasonable because the JCS con- 
sists of four members, three of whom, on the basis of the record, were 
fully aware of what was to be discussed Sunday afternoon and the 
Army Chief of Staff was not. It seems to me a bit strange, and I 
would like to ask your view about that, sir. 

General VaNpENBERG, I can speak only for myself on that, Senator. 
Again my impression is that the Chief of Staff of the Army was 
represented. And I would presume that in the normal course of 
events the Chief of Staff of the Army’s representative would inform 
him about as important a discussion as that. It would never enter my 
mind that that would not be done. 


LOG OF JCS MEETINGS 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 
I would assume, General Vandenberg, that the JCS must keep 
some sort of a diary or log which indicates the a of any JCS meet- 


ing, the time of any JCS meeting, and those who are in attendance at 
any JCS meeting. If there is such a diary or log, would you please 
tell me who is responsible for keeping that diary or log and where it 
is physically maintained. 

General VANpENBERG. I presume now, Senator, you are speaking 
of formal Joint Chiefs’ meetings. 

Senator Carn. Well, I am just asking the question as to whether or 
not you have in writing anything that from hindsight you can go to 
to determine what conduct and under what circumstances the JCS 
met at some former time. 

General VanpensercG. Admiral Davis could answer that question 
for you, sir. 

Senator Carn. Because of something, General Vandenberg, you said — 
just a minute ago, I should like to recite four lines of colloquy which 
took place between Senator Wiley and General Bradley on May 15, 
and it is to be found on page 1990 of the record of that date, and fol- 
lows the colloquy in which General Bradley testified that he notified 
and invited to his office General Vandenberg, General Collins, and 
Admiral Sherman. 

On the occasion of this testimony, as I recall, General Bradley was 
seated where you are now seated and had on his left a staff assistant, 
a colonel whose name I do not know. Senator Wiley said this: 


Was this young man sitting next to you in the presence of these four? 


referring to the three members of the JCS and General Bradley, who 
met in General Bradley’s office on the afternoon, at 5 o’clock, of April 5. 
General Bradley said: 


No, sir, just us four. 
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Senator Wiley said: 


Just the four of you? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned that. I have no desire to un- 
necessarily labor a point or embarrass anybody because the contra- 
dictions in the testimony of General Bradley and General Vandenberg 
and of General Collins is to me totally confusing, and as of this min- 
ute unexplainable, because under oath with reference to perhaps the 
greatest question that has ever happened in the military history of 
America, the Chairman of the JCS said that he called together not 
two of the three members of the JCS but all three of those members on 
the afternoon of Thursday, April 5, to discuss the possibility of a 
recommendation covering Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and one mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has in no uncertain terms said that 
he knew nothing of the question to be discussed on Sunday because, 
No. 1, he had been out of the city, and No. 2, he did not return until 
Sunday morning at which time sometime during the morning General 
Bradley presumably called and asked him to come to his office, and I 
would suggest in all seriousness, Mr. Chairman, that General Bradley 
and General Collins be recalled at the convenience of this committee 
to straighten up what is to me up to date the largest discrepancv there 
is to be found in the record. 

That is all the questions I have at the moment, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Flanders? 

i response. ) 

‘hairman Russeix. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


General Vandenberg, you used the expression several times on yes- 
terday, we could do something today but not tomorrow, protect the 
cities of America today, for example, and not tomorrow, other things 
that we could do today but not tomorrow. 

Of course I realize that tomorrow is not intended literally. You 
meant at some time in the future, but just what were you talking about 
when you said we could accomplish the purposes that are essential to 
the national defense today but not tomorrow ? 

General VanpEeNBERG. Tomorrow was used purposely, Mr. Chair- 
man, because the date of that tomorrow is unknown. It is an attempt 
to state that as the power of the Russian air force mounts, at a date 
it will become a distinct threat to the United States. 

Chairman Russei.. Well, that was what concerned me about your 
statement, and that was the inference that I drew from it. 

Do I understand that despite our rearmament program, very con- 
siderable, that the disparity between our air sing Russian air is in- 
creasing rather than the gap being narrowed by our efforts ? 

General Vanpenserc. No, sir. I believe that the gap is in process of 
being decreased; but the difficulty in this problem is somewhat as I 
state, like this: 
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They have the initiative. They can, when they decide, or if they 
decide, to move, they can pick a date which is advantageous to them, 
and a place or places. 

The United States, on the other hand, has to be equally ready at all 
places, and from now on out. 

Chairman Russet. Well, what I am driving at is that I desire to 
better, rather tham to worsen, our position with Russia, as far as our 
Air Force is concerned. 

What steps can you take to avoid this calamity of tomorrow ? 

Do you think that we are taking all the steps that we can, or should, 
at the present time; or what else is necessary / 

I certainly don’t want to have this tomorrow come when our Air 
Force will be deficient. : 

General VANDENBERG. May I divide that into two parts ? 

Chairman Russewu. Yes. 


“WALK SOFTLY, BUT CARRY A BIG STICK” 


General VanpENBERG. In the first place, I think that the American 
people have the greatest opportunity since the days of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, where I believe he said, “Walk softly, but carry a big 
stick.” 

Today, the United States has the opportunity of carrying a big 
stick, and can walk softly; but people will realize that that big stick 
is the offensive strength of the United States Air Force. 

To date, instead of a big stick, it is a fairly large club; but tomor- 
row, it is hable to be a willow wand. 

As the power of the Russian air force increases, and their stockpile 
of atomic weapons increases, the job of the United States Air Force 
becomes roughly doubled. 

Whereas today it is a deterrent to war, because of its ability to 
devastate the industrial potential of any great nation on the globe; 
tomorrow, if the Russian air force has the atomic bombs and the 
ability to deliver them, we have to have an Air Force that can take the 
attrition that would be necessary to destroy that air force, and destroy 
it promptly ; and after that, have a sufficient Air Force left to destroy 
the manufacturing potential of Russia, and to do what we call policing 
action after that, to insure that it was not rebuilt. 

Therefore, while today we have a fairly large club, in the United 
States Air Force, that tomorrow, which is the date at which they 
will have sufficient atomic bombs, and aircraft to deliver them, we 
will not have, in my opinion, a sufficient Air Force. 

Chairman Russeii. Well, why won’t we have? Is your statement 
to be construed as a warning to the American people that we cannot 
in any wise relax in our providing the Air Force with the essential 
weapons of war and the men to man them, or is it a prediction of 
gloom for the future that this contest is set up in such a way that we 
cannot hope to win it? 

General VANpenBeRG. Thank you for bringing that rene to my 
attention, Senator Russell. I didn’t indicate that we wouldn't have it 
or that we couldn’t have it. 

I meant to indicate that we must have it, but that it is going to 
require a greater Air Force than we have planned today. 

83797 —51—pt. 245 
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Chairman Rossetu. That is exactly what I want to get. 

Weare planning a greater Air Force? 

General VanpEeNnBerG. The planned Air Force, as I believe I indi- 
cated yesterday, goes as far as the fiscal 1951 and supplementary 
budgets. That is all that I can speak firmly about. That is built 
upon the premise that the goal that we are after is 95 groups sometime 
in 1952 or the spring of 1953. 

In my opinion, that goal of 95 groups is a way station toward the 
Air Force that I was speaking of that we must have at the time they 
have the atomic capabilities that I have just spoken of. 

Chairman Russre.y. You further stated that you thought, I believe— 
I don’t want to put words in your mouth—that it was your opinion 
we were doing about all we could just now, at this present time. So 
far as actual construction is ‘concerned, that is. 

General VaNpDENBERG. From the base at which we started, Mr. 
Chairman, the fiscal 1951 appropriations were about as much as the 
industry and the facilities that could be provided within that length 
of time—it was the amount of money that we could spend logically 
and efficiently. 

In 1952 the problem becomes different. We can, because of the 
base from which we are now starting, because of the fiscal 1951 funds, 
we can now spend in 1952 a great deal more money. 

. Therefore, you can enlarge more rapidly and more quickly the 
Air Force over the 95 groups, but not within the length of time that 
the 1951 funds were appropriated for. 

In other words, nothing you can do today in the way of money can 
assist in getting any more groups before about December of 1952. But 
money spent in fiscal 1952 can get you more air power in 1953. 

Chairman Russet. The point I want to make is that if the Ameri- 
can people put their hands to this task, there is no reason why our 
strength as compared to Russia’s should not grow progressively great- 
er rather than less; is there? 

General Vanpenserc. Mr. Chairman, that is my opinion; it should. 


RUSSIAN AIR FORCE POTENTIAL 


Chairman Russetz. That is fine. Now, you discussed here—I as- 
sume some of it was stricken by Admiral Davis—the number of Rus- 
sian planes. The great bulk of those are considered obsolete or ob- 
solescent by today’s standards, aren’t they, General Vandenberg, or are 
they? And our own planes, for that matter, whether they are all 
obsolescent. 

General VanpensBeERG. Senator, it is very difficult to have at any 
one time an Air Force that is completely modern in the view that they 
all are equipped with the very latest types. 

[ Deleted. | 


They are building a long-range air force. 


Chairman Russetu. General, we, of course, are emphasizing the 
latest developments in the planes we are building today, so that we 
know all of our planes will never be the last word, because we hope 
that every one that comes off will be a little better than the one before, 
figuratively speaking. 

General Vanpenserc. That is correct, sir. 


[ Deleted. ] 
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TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 


General Vanpenserc. Mr. Chairman, there has been an awful lot 
of foolish material written and expressed about tactical air support. 
If you or any member of the committee is interested, I have letters 
from practically all the division commanders, the regimental com- 
manders, the commanding general of the Eighth Army from Gen- 
eral Ridgway, all of which I think might be enlightening if there is 
still any question in anyone’s mind about tactical support over there. 

Chairman Russe.u. There is no question in my mind that the tacti- 
cal support has been one of the material factors that keeps us from 
being driven out of there, General. : 

[ Deleted. } 


WHAT IS AN AIR GROUP? 


Chairman Russeizu. I have one question I want to ask you. My 
time is just now ending. 

So many people speak glibly of air groups, General, this number 
of air groups and that number, and while I endeavor to keep up with 
it, I myself cannot always tell just what constitutes an air group, but 
I am sure that hundreds of people do not that I have asked. 

They say they want 70 air groups. I say, “What is an air group?” 
and they don’t know. I think for the benefit of the record you might 
explain here what is an air group as applied to all the different types. 

yeneral VANDENBERG. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is very similar to 
the concept of divisions. Divisions have different strength and have 
different equipment. 


Roughly, without going into too much detail, the fighters, fighter- 
bombers, and interceptors, which are the single-engine, and in some 
cases two-place, mostly single-place, single-engined aircraft, in a so- 
called group, although we now call them “wing’”—in a group is ap- 
proximately 75 arate 


In the light bomber type, which is also used for close support, inter- 
diction, saa shorter-range missions, they run just short of 50 airplanes. 

In the medium bombers and heavy bombers—the medium bombers 
run roughly about 36 airplanes to a group, and the heavy bombers 
around 30. 

Now that includes in some cases in the medium, tankers, and at the 
present time in the very long-range or very heavy groups; we have 
about 18 airplanes because production at this time and the indoctri- 
nation of personnel into new equipment gives us a broader base on 
which to work. Eventually there will be about 30. 

Chairman Russeiu. That is the B-36’s? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Connally? 


UNITED STATES KEEPING PACE WITH AIR IMPROVEMENTS 


Chairman Connatiy. General Vandenberg, naturally as time goes 
on, airplanes are going to be improved, are they not ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes; we hope so. 

Chairman Connauiy. Well, they have been in the past, have they 
not ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Connatiy. And it is presumed that we in the United 
States will keep pace with these ey ee and gradually increase 
our air strength, is it not, if we still keep in the mind that we are in 
now ¢ 

General VanpENBERG. Yes, sir. 


| Deleted. | 


JET ENGLNE PRINCIPLE 


Chairman Connatiy. Although I do not want to belabor the ques- 
tion, would you mind explaining briefly the principle of the jet en- 
gine? How does that differ from the ordinary engine ? 

General VanpenperG, Well, the ordinary engine, Senator, is built 
on the principle of turning an air screw, which either pulls or pushes 
it through the air. the air screw being called the propeller. 

A jet airplane puts air under great pressure and forces it out the 
rear and it reacts upon the air behind and pushes the airplane forward. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, now, what generates the force or the 
power that pushes that back? You say you put the air in under 
great pressure. Where does that come from. 

General VANDENBERG. It comes in the nose and is built up in a cen- 
trifngal apparatus with vanes on it that compresses the air, heats it, 
expands it, and throws it out the rear? 

Chairman Connau.y. Well, is there an engine up there somewhere 
to do that? 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir; it is a jet engine. The difference, 
though, is that the air pushes the airplane, whereas in a propeller a 
screw pulls or pushes. 

Chairman Connatiy. Of course, I am familiar with the principle 
of the ordinary jet that shoots the air out the back and forces the 
thing forward. As to airplanes, I am not very familiar with them. 
I have never done anything with them except ride in a few. 

| Deleted. | 

GREATEST ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


General Vanvenserc. Well, when you do that, when you consider 
that, you have to consider the type of airplane, the use to which it is 
going to be put, and the training; and it is very difficult to answer that 
categorically. 

Today, I think that, as I said before, our Strategic Air Force, its 
composition, is the main deterrent to a warlike move. 

It is the greatest advocate of peace we have. 

Chairman Russett. Excuse me a minute, Senator Connally. 

You didn’t include the naval air arm, did you, General, in your 
figures ? 

General Vanprenperc. I will have to check on that, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. All right. 

General VANpDENBERG. You mean the Soviet naval air, or ours? 

Chairman Russetx. Both. I understood, from the figures 

General VanpenserG. That included the Russian naval aviation; 
yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. But did not include ours? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. To those figures, as to ours, would be added 
the naval aviation ? 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. Which is considerable, I suppose, I don’t 
know ; but still, you feel that our aircraft organization, our planes and 
so on, constitute the strongest deterrent to Russia breaking out into 
war; is that right? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir—today. 

Chairman Connatiy. Today ? 


LEARNING MORE ABOUT RUSSIAN PLANS 


Well, is that based on the supposition, which is no doubt well- 
founded, that Russia knows how many planes we have and all about it ? 

General Vanpenpere. I feel sure they do, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. Just as we know about theirs? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Chairman Connauty. We don’t? 

General VaNpENBeRG. No. ‘They know much better than we do. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, it seems to me that is a problem for our 
Government—either keep them more ignorant about our affairs or find 
out more about theirs. 

It is a pretty hard poker game when one fellow is sitting there with 
a hand you can see, and another one with a hand you can’t see. 

That looks to me like that is our trouble. Instead of spending so 
much on the Voice of America, we might spend a little on the Voice of 
Russia and find out what they are up to. 

I believe that is all the questions at this time. 

Chairman RussE.u. Senator Bridges? 


THEATER PRIORITIES FOR EQUIPMENT 


Senator Brinces. General Vandenberg, you testified that we had 
many requests for new, modern-type planes in the Korean War, to 
replace the older planes of more obsolescent type. 

Now, did you honor those requests and send them ? 

General Vanpennerc. We are in the process of doing it as rapidly 
as possible, Senator Bridges. 

The difficulty is one of starting from a 40-group, or less, level, in 
the aircraft industry, and expecting to get out, at the end of ‘the pipe- 
line, enough airplanes, quickly enough to do this job; and the air- 
planes that are coming out, those that we can make available, we are 
sending over there; but it is a rather slow process, to build up the 
aviation industry. 

Senator Bripces. Now during this period when you had requests, 
General Vandenberg, for new planes, newer-type planes to replace 
the older or more obsolete type which you were not able to fill or are 
now in the process of filling, were newer-type planes given by us or 
transferred by us to any other nation ? 

General VANDENBERG. I woula have to check that, Senator, but I am 
under the impression that some aircraft of the F-34 type, for example, 
have been sent to some of the NATO countries. 

Senator Brinces. By those countries, what countries do you mean / 

General VanpenBerG. NATO countries, North Atlantic treaty. 

Senator Bringrs. In other words, what I am getting at is while we 
needed very vitally in the war which we are fighting and Americans 
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were dying over there, while we needed and you had requests for mod- 
ern airplanes, we refused them in Korea, yet we sent them to these 
foreign other countries. 

General VanpenserG. Well, Senator, I couldn’t go along with the 
implication there that there were many casualties in the Air Force be- 
cause they were using this more or less obsolescent type of airplane. 
They were in eh rg to the casualties in the other airplanes greater, 
but they are really very, very minute compared to the over-all cas- 
ualties. 

Senator Brinces. Now who made that decision to send these mod- 
ern planes to other countries when we were having demands from our 
own forces in the active war for these modern planes? Was it your 
decision or was it a political decision ? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe it is both, Senator Bridges. It is 
a combination of recommendation from the Chiefs of Staff to build up 
certain of the defensive capabilities of NATO countries, and weighing 
that against the requirements of the Korean War. I would like to 
make plain that the Korean War requirements have first priority. 

Even when one theater has priority over the other, one has first 
priority and another one has second priority, it is not always advisable 
to send oa last bit of equipment to the theater having first priority. 

Senator Brincrs. But we were in an active war, shooting war, in 
Korea, and we were not in the other location, to which the more mod- 
ern planes were sent; is that not true? 

General VAnpenBerG. That is correct, sir. They were sent in quan- 
tities, as I recall, of less than a group. 

There is always the problem when you are reequipping as we are 
doing in Korea, of reequipping them as a whole unit so that you do 


not have your supply problem of having several kinds of spare parts 
that you have to provide, put in the pipeline, that your mechanics are 
trained for only one type, your pilots are adequately trained on one 
type; and the small quantities of aircraft going to other countries 
would not affect the over-all proposition of equipping units unit by 
unit to any great extent. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR A 70-GROUP AIR FORCE 


Senator Brinees. General Vandenberg, when I was chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee in 1948, and I think General Spaatz was 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, Congress initiated action toward the 
70-group Air Force, and Congress acted. What happened to the 70- 
group Air Force on the way that we did not get it? 

General VANDENBERG. The main reason it wasn’t produced, Senator, 
was that we didn’t have the money appropriated to get it. 

Senator Brinces. Well, why did we not have the money appro- 
priated? Congress certainly acted and fulfilled all the requests, for- 
mal requests; did we not? 

General Vanvenserc. I will have to check the record on that. 

I am sure to get the entire picture absolutely straight, Senator 
Bridges, that we would have to go through it item by item and year 
by year to explain what has happened. 

But I have a few notes here and I noticed this in one of them: 

During the hearings before the Congress on the President’s budget request, 


the Air Force was asked to state the procurement authorization needed to enable 
it to implement the recommendations of the Brewster board and of the Fin- 
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letter commission with respect to the 70-group program. The Air Force testi- 
fied that an authorization of $2,037 million would permit it to start the 70- 
group program with an initial purchase of 2,911 airplanes. The difference 
between this amount and the sum contained in the President’s amended budget 
request was $822 million. 

By subsequent action in the House $100 million was cut off this amount and 
the Air Force was granted the total obligation authority for aircraft procure- 
ment of a billion nine sixty-two. 

Senator Brivers. Now, is it not true, and I quote from Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma, who was discussing this on the floor, that— 
Secretary Johnson did not ask for an increase in the House figure in the Senate, 
neither did Mr. Symington, but asked only for the budget estimate, and this bill 
carries the budget estimate— 

Is that correct ? ; 

General VANDENBERG. I would have to check that, Senator Bridges. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DECISIONS PERTAINING TO AIR FORCE SIZE 


Senator Brinces. Now, isn’t it a fact that the final bill when enacted 
did contain substantially more than the budget requested and isn’t it 
true that the executive branch of the Government, the President of 
the United States, impounded that money so that it was not utilized 
for the purpose for which it was appropriated ? 

General VANDENBERG. Speaking purely ‘from memory, which can 
be very faulty, it is my impression that the events you have stated are 
about correct. 

However, the Air Force in requesting the money, I recall at the time, 
stated that the desired 70-group Air Force was from a military point 
of view deemed the minimum that we should have, but that we recog- 
nized at that time that there were many other influencing factors, and 
I believe Secretary Symington made the statement that those factors 
were beyond the purview of the military, and therefore, all he could 
do, as I recall it, was to talk from a purely military point of view, 
recognizing these other factors. 

Senator Brinces. In other words, what I am getting at here is that 
the reason we didn’t have a larger Air Force to start with when this 
crisis developed was as a result of political decisions from the Presi- 
dent which overweighed the military and which reacted first by 
forcing Secretary Johnson or bringing about the point so that Secre- 
tary Johnson and Secretary Symington presented the budget figures; 
and then, secondly, when this additional money was added, that under 
the direction of the President the money was impounded so that it 
wasn’t used, and that was not your decision, General Spaatz’s decision, 
and the military decision—it was a political decision. 

General Vanpenserc. Senator, I think I am getting a little out of 
my field in commenting on what type of decision it was that resulted 
in the Air Force not having the 70-group program, but I would guess— 
still saying that it is a little out of my field—that, rather than a po- 
litical decision, it was an economic decision, and it had to do with 
the world situation in general, the estimate of what was best for the 
country from an economic standpoint, and in consideration with our 
per so for an additional force. 

enator Briners. Even though you say it was in part an economic 


decision, that economic decision was not made by the Air Force, it was 
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made by the other divisions of the Government—the administration, 
including the President of the United States—is that not true? 

General Vanpenperc. It was not made by the Air Force, Senator. 
because the Air Force in its recommendation is solely able to present 
what it believes to be correct from a military point of view, recogniz- 
ing that there are other factors that must be taken into consideration. 

Those factors are beyond the purview of the Department of the Air 
Force and belong to some higher echelon than ours. 

Senator Bripces. Is my time up? 

Chairman Russeiyv. You have 1 more minute ? 

Senator Brincrs. General Vandenberg, when I concluded my ques- 
tions to you yesterday I had just reached a certain point and T want 
to ask you further this: 


VALUE OF AIR BASES OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


If by chance European nations decided to remain neutral in case of 
an all-out conflict between the United States and Russia, is it your 
understanding that bombers could operate from bases on their neutral 
territory ? 

General VANDENBERG. No; it would not be my understanding, sir. 

Senator Briners. Are you making plans, are you taking that into 
consideration in any preparations you are making in case > of an all- 
out conflict with Russia, if these foreign bases should not be available 
to us? 

General Vanpenpera. We are doing everything possible within the 
Air Force to enable us to operate without bases. 

However, I would like to reemphasize what I said yesterday, that it 
is a very, very difficult operation where you stand off as far as we would 
have to without even Canadian bases, and operate over long distances. 

The casualties would be unquestionably much greater, the attrition 
would be much greater, the length of time to do a job would be much 
longer, and the eventual success of it in comparison with bases prop- 
erly located would be somewhat questionable. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Bridges, your time has expired. 

Senator Wiley ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator George? 


AIRGRAFT BUILDING OF OTHER NATIONS 


Senator Grorcr. General, I have just a few questions. Are any other 
countries building modern military aircraft now? 

General Vanpensrre. Yes, sir; England is; France is. 

Senator Grorcr. Have they any considerable production in England, 
General ? 

General VANpenserG. England and Canada 

Senator Grorcr. I do not ask for specific figures. 

General VANpENBERG. Have considerable production: yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. England and Canada. Is Australia building? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir; but it is not 

Senator Grorcr. Not a modern aircraft ? 

General VanpeNBeERG. It is modern, but their capacity is strictly 
limited. 
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Senator Grorcr. Do you say that France is doing some building ¢ 

General VanpenperG. Yes, sir. I believe they are building under 
patents from the United States, and they are taking our 

Senator Grorcr. Are the Russian satellites building, so far as you 
know ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. They may have a few Russian factories in 
the satellites, but the general trend of the location of aircraft factories 
and their war-making potential is to get as far inside of Russia as 
possible for protection from air attack, 1 presume. 

Senator Grorcr, Presumably it is all Russian-controlled, is it? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe so. 


AIR FORCE INTERIM GOAL 


Senator George. You think that would be your judgment about it. 

General, do you say we are building toward your goal of 95 groups? 

General VanpenperG. Yes, sir. I would like to express that that is 
what I consider to be an interim goal, and I hope it will prove to 
be, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand, sir, an interim goal. That means, 
General, in so many plain words that we are embarked upon the great- 
est military race in human history, does it not, from the standpoint, 
at least, of the air, which is an important arm now? 

General VanpEeNsBerG. Well, I would like to call your attention, 
respectfully, Senator, to the 243 groups that we cok at the end of 
World War II, and—— 

Senator Grorcr. Well, we were in actual war then. 

General VanpenserG. I would.say that if you can call this peace, 
sir, that 

Senator Groree. It is sort of a peace; it is a very uneasy peace, but 
it is kind of a peace, except in Korea. 

General VANpENBERG. This goal of 95 groups is about as great as 
we have had in time of peace, other than when we were building the 
aireraft industry prior to World War II in order to supply our allies; 
and I believe that the total aircraft goals then were much higher than 
the goal set under the 95-group program. 


LEADING TO AN ARMAMENT RACE 


Senator Grorer. The thing that is disturbing to me is, General, the 
picture you give us. I do not suggest that it is overdrawn any, but it 
leads to an armament race, which is bound to lead to a war. Yet in 
Korea, we are taking all sorts of chances to prevent the spread of a 
war, to limit and restrict it. I do not quite enter into the philosophy 
of the whole thing, but I want to ask you just one question. 

You said yesterday and you gave us yesterday your very impressive 
reasons, why we could not or why you could not and do not believe 
it wise to accede to the viewpoint of General MacArthur in bomb- 
ing the bases, build-ups, and troop concentrations across the Yalu in 
Manchuria. You stated specifically that in your opinion, in your judg- 
ment, and I presume in that the Joint Chiefs of Staff concur, that while 
we could have gone all-out, we would have had to use all of our 
Air Force, which would have left us naked for a good many years, as 
you expressed it, possibly. Was that correct? Was that at least one 
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of the very strong reasons why you thought that General MacArthur's 
recommendations were not wise ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. That is correct? 

General Vanpensere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. General, did you know that when we went into 
Korea? Was that your view when we went into the fighting in 
Korea ¢ 

General Vanpenpera. Yes, sir. It has always been my view that 
the United States Air Force, in the size which 

Senator Georce. Which we have. 

General VaNDENBERG (continuing). We have—— 

Senator Grorce. That is right. 

General VaNpENBERG (continuing). Must be saved for a major 
enemy. 

Senator Grorce. Then, General, we could not have gone into an all- 
out war in Korea unless it was forced upon us at that time. 


DECISION TO SEND TROOPS INTO KOREA 


Let me ask you, did you participate in the decision to send our 
troops into Korea? I want to find out if the general did; he may 
have. 

General Vanpenserc. I participated in some of them, Senator. The 
sending of the first troops, our first Army troops over there, I believe 
that I knew of it after the fact. I would have to check the record as 
to that, if I may. 

Senator Grorcr. Well, when we did send troops into Korea, were 
you aware of it? Were you aware of the fact that we were sending 
troops into Korea ? 

General Vanpenserc. I think so. 

Senator Grorer. And when we were sending Air Force into that 
area ¢ 

General VaNnpenBerG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. And you knew then that unless your fighting was 
limited, that you would be jeopardizing, as you expressed yesterday, 
our air power, our complete air power, our full air power, which, as 
you forcibly presented to us, was the main hope of preventing Russia 
from making some other move at this time, possible move. 

Genera] VanpenberG. That is right. 


NECESSITY OF LIMITED ACTION 


Senator Georce, I wanted to get that very clear, General. 

Now, as I understand it, when we commenced fighting in Korea we 
knew very well, did we not, that we had to fight a limited action there 
so far as our air power was concerned, or else run the terrific risks 
which you have detailed to us? 

General Vanpenpera. May I take your first part, answer that, and 
come back to this, sir? 

Senator Grorer. Yes, sir. I think it important from my viewpoint, 
General. 

General Vanpenperc. The statement that you made about the arma- 
ment race and the inevitability of war, when talking about air power, 
I must respectfully disagree with you about. 
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In my opinion the United States Air Force and the build-up of the 
United States Air Force, with its capacity to inflict destruction upon 
yeople who will break the peace, is the greatest single factor that the 
United States can possibly have in the foreseeable future to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

By that I mean to prevent a conflict of the size and magnitude 
that we generally envisage when we talk about world war III; 
that without this deterrent people who are bent upon aggression an 
who desire to communize the entire world, will have nothing in their 
way as a deterrent force, because they have overwhelming land power. 
Their objectives are mainly upon land, connected land masses, and 
the sole deterrent to this today has been, and I venture to say that the 
build-up of the United States Air Force to the proper proportions will 
continue to be in the forseeable future, the greatest deterrént to 
the war and the greatest force for peace that the United States has 
ever had in its possession since the days when we operated a fleet for 
the same purpose. 

The days when the fleet can do that to the extent that an air force 
can do it today, in my opinion, are gone. Those days and the days 
when Britain kept the peace of the world with her fleet have passed. 
When the peace of the world is kept in my opinion, today, it must be 
kept by air power, and today we have the opportunity, the American 
people have the opportunity of having an instrument to preserve the 
peace of the world and to prevent the conflict of world war III if you 
have a suflicient air force. 

Now, turning that over into terms of Korea, Senator—had we had 
an air force of the proper size, instead of a shoestring air force, when 


we entered the Korean conflict, in my opinion there is a very great 
possibility that the Chinese Communists would not have dared come 
in. Up to this time, in my opinion, the possession of that United States 
Air Force has prevented the enlargement of that Korean conflict into 
world war III. 


ARMAMENT RACE OF WAR PREVENTATIVE 


Senator Grorae. I get your point, and viewpoint, General. I am 
not quarreling with it, but I am trying to get my own views straight. 

As I take it, our Air Force there was preventative. Or, if we had had 
this strong force that you visualize, which was moving, would it have 
kept the Red Chinese from building up, coming in, and bringing their 
forces in ? 

General Vanprenperc. In my opinion, there would have been an 
excellent chance for it. 

Senator Grorere. And if they did come, it might have been decisive ? 

General Vanpensera. If they did come, the opportunity to utilize 
it as General MacArthur requested, could have been done without, as 
I said before, leaving us naked in a world that is dominated by a 
desire for aggression. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand, General, and I don’t want to argue 
the matter with you at all; but I have inferred, or deduced from all 
of your statements to us, that the Russians were likewise very rapidly 
building an air force. 

General VANpENBERG. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Grorcr. Therefore, you have got an air race, and it is not 
that either one of you are going to have a completely dominant posi- 
tion in the air, is it, until you collide? 

General VaNpDENBERG. Senator, if we do not build it, in my opinion, 
and Russia does do it, and we have no control over what she is doing, 
and she is going to build anyway—the indications are that she is well 


on her way. 


Senator Grorer. Yes? ; van 
General VanpENBERG. Well then, we are in a position of having 


no opposition to the threat of her world conquest, and therefore her 
satellites’ operations throughout the world cannot be countered, nor 
could we counter Russia herself. 

On the other hand, if we, with weapons of mass destruction, and 
Russia, with weapons of mass destruction, are able at any time to mee* 
them, and to do it better and more quickly than they are able to do it. 
the thought of the terrible consequences of that type of war, in my 
opinion, would even cause the masters of the Kremlin to pause and 
consider; and therefore I believe it to be the greatest power for 
peace that the United States can possibly have. 

Senator Grorcr. Well, I hope you are correct about it, General, 
but what I am saying is—— 

General VaNDENBERG. Senator, there seems to be no alternative. 

Senator Grorcre. Maybe there is no alternative, but what I am 
saying is that we are building and Russia is building, and if the 
history of mankind means anything up to now, it means ultimately 
a collision. 

General VanpEeNnberG. Well, sir, I would hope that that will not come 
about. 

Senator Grorar. I would too. 

General Vanpensera. If it does come about, in the one case we 
have an opportunity to exist not under the heel of slavery but pretty 
badly torn. The other alternative is—— 

Senator Grorce. I agree with you, General, and I am not arguing 
with you against building a strong air power, I believe in it, but 
‘ do think I comprehend faintly at least the inevitable result of an 
armament race on a gigantic scale, and I just hope that your fondest 
hopes about that thing or your brightest hopes about it all will prove 
to be correct. 

General VANDENBERG. May I go to history, sir? 

Senator Grorer. Yes, sir. 

General VanpvenserG. The British Navy, which was superior at 
one time to all the combined navies of the world, kept the peace for 
a long period of time. It kept the United States safe, as a matter 
of fact, for a long period of time. 

Senator Grorer. I agree with you. 

General Vanpensera. My only hope is that the United States Air 
Force can be built to a point where it can do a similar job for the 
free nations of the world. 

Senator Grorer. Well, then we have got an awful lot of building 
to do, General. I think you will agree to that, especially when you 
say that Russia is herself building, and building very rapidly. ~ 

General VanvenperG. No, sir; the goals that I set in terms of equip- 
ment, money, or people are not in my opinion as great as would be 
indicated in your statement. : 
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Chairman Russext. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I must go to the 
flogr. They have this 75 resolution, concerning Arizona water, but 
I will probably bring up the conference report on the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. ; 

Chairman Russetx. The report will not be highly controversial, 
will it? 

Senator Grorce. I don’t think it will be controversial at all. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Byrd. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Saltonstall. 

(No. response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Johnson. 


STEPS TAKEN TO PROVIDE 70-GROUP AIR FORCE 


Senator JoHnson. General Vandenberg, do you believe that the 
course that you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are now pursuing in 
Korea is the best available course for us to pursue and is the course 
that is most likely to give us victory, our objectives, with the least 
loss of material and lives? 

General VaNpenBerG. At the present moment, yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, that course that we are now pursuing might 
be an entirely different course if developments of the past had been 
different. I don’t want-to spend a lot of time in this hearing crying 
over spilt milk, but if we can cry a little bit over it in the record 
and not make the same mistake again, it may be worth our while. 

Now, you just stated in response to an exchange with Senator George 
that the shoestring Air Force that we have now, if we had had a larger 
Air Force in the first place, the Chinese Communists might not have 
come in, and in the second place, if they had come in, we might have 
been able to follow out a different policy. 

Now, it is my memory that General Eisenhower, when he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Air Force, in his annual report stated 
that in his judgment the minimum Air Force strength in time of peace 
should be 70 groups. 

I recall that following that report, sometime following it, Congress 
set up a joint congressional aviation policy group, and they held ex- 
tensive hearings and made detailed recommendations to the Congress. 

The President also set up an Air Policy Commission, which at that 
time was headed by the present Secretary of Air, who was then a dis- 
tinguished lawyer. 

Now, in early 1948, upon the recommendations of certain people 
responsible for maintaining minimum air strength, those recommen- 
dations were all considered by the committees of Congress. 

In response to a question of Senator Bridges a while ago you said 
that the reason we did not get started on building a 70-group Air 
Foree was because appropriations were not made. Now, I wonder if 
that is an exactly accurate statement or if it wouldn’t be more ac- 
curate to say that all the appropriations that were made were not 
made available to the Air Force. 

General Vanpenserc. I would say, Senator Johnson, that it was 
a combination of the two. At that time the national goal was not for 
‘0 groups in the money that was made available to the Air Force. 
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Senator Jounson. Not in one appropriation, but the goal was 70 
groups and the money that was appropriated was to build toward the 
(0 groups. Isn’t that correct? 

eneral VANDENBERG. To build toward it, but at no time did we ever 
get the money on a continuing basis that could build a 70-group Air 
Force, so that at a date we would have it. 
Senator Jounson. That is correct. 
General Vanpenserc. There were ups and downs. 


ACCORDION-TYPE OPERATION IN ATTAINING LARGER AIR FORCE 


Senator Jounson. That is correct. If I might say at this point, we 
have been told about these ups and downs in the committee in the war 
we are fighting in Korea. They say it is an accordion-type operation. 

Isn’t it fair to say that so far as attaining the minimum opjective 
of 70 groups that you had an accordion-type operation so far as both 
the Executive and the Congress is concerned ? 

General Vanpenserc. That is certainly true, Senator, and I would 
like to point out that every time you go up or down instead of at a 
steady progression—either up or down—it is going to cost a great deal 
more money than it would if it could be stabilized. f 

Senator Jounson. And I gathered yesterday when you were talk- 
ing about today and tomorrow, that Senator Russell referred to this 
morning, that at least you were implying that you were hopeful 
that the program for tomorrow, that we would not be confronted with 
another accordion-type operation, and then we could, when we reached 
our present interim goal, continue without going back down the hill 
again. 

General Vanpenserc. That is my fond hope, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, the limitations that we are operating under 
in Korea are the actual result of the mistakes that we made in 1948, 
1949, and 1950, whoever made those mistakes, is that not true? 

General Vanpenserc. From the Air Force point of view that cer- 
tainly is true. 


AIR REARMAMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. That is what I am talking about. 

General Vandenberg, yesterday I asked you the question if you were 
satisfied with our progress in air rearmament and you said you were 
not. Would you care to tell us in what details you are not satisfied ! 

General VanpenserG. To get into a technical discussion of difficul- 
ties that we find, Senator Johnson, I would 

Senator Jounson. Could you tell us what you think we ought to 
be doing that we are not doing, that would bring us nearer to today, 
when we would have protection that you think it is important that 
we have? 

General Vanpensera. When I do that I would like to make clear 
. that I am speaking purely now from the military point of view, and 
I realize again that even in this period there are other points that 
come into the problem that must be adequately considered by people 
who have other responsibilities than those that I have. 

However, speaking purely from the military point of view, the 
control of raw materials, the availability, the speed with which we 
can assemble, the cost, all have important bearings on our ability to 
operate as rapidly as I think we should be doing. . 
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Senator Jounson. Well, you do not think that we are operating as 
rapidly as we should. What do you think we can and should do 
about it ? 

Chairman Russeiu. You mean the Congress? 

General VanpeNnzeERG. The first hope I would have, Senator, in con- 
nection with what you said previously, was that if things begin to 
look a little bit more rosy in Korea that we would not immediately 
start demobilizing or lowering our sights. 

The world situation, whether Korea looks better or looks worse, is, 
in my opinion, going to remain for some period of time approximately 
as explosive as it is today; and any slight advance in any particular 
area of the world, rather than looking at the whole problem from the 
global threat that exists today to the United States and the other 
nations allied in its hope for a free world, must, in my opinion, make 
us realize that an unremitting effort, or let me say, a steady progress 
toward whatever goal Congress decides is adequate, must be obtained. 

Senator Jounson. Are you getting the men for your Air Force? 
As I understand it, you are building up something over 500,000 to 
something over a million. Are you getting those men in as fast as 
you can take care of them economically and efficiently ? 

General VanpeNnBERG. No, sir; there have been some delays due to 
public works moneys that had the Air Force obtained them earlier, 
greater numbers could have been taken care of and greater numbers 
could have been trained. 

On the whole the public works requirement, as I said yesterday, 
goes hand in hand with the procurement of airplanes and people. 

Senator Jounson. Are you getting the planes as fast as you want 
them ? 

General VanpenseraG. No; there is a slippage in aircraft produc- 
tion, some of which is probably normal, but others of which are caused 
by difficulty of getting raw materials and getting parts. 

Senator Jounson. Yesterday you said something about the pro- 
vram of 30 percent guns and 70 percent butter. Do you think that 
that percentage should be changed ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well again, Senator Johnson, I would have 
to qualify my reply by again stating that there are many considera- 
tions other than the military that I recognize, but from a military 
point of view, I would certainly advocate changing it. 

Senator Jounson. Are the aircraft production people operating as 
efficiently and as hurriedly as you think they should, or do you think 
we should intensify our efforts to step up our plane production over 
and above what we are now doing? 

General VanpenserG. I believe that everything is being done that 
is within the capabilities and limitations of the aircraft production 
people’s hands to speed up the production of aircraft. I believe they 
are having difficulty in obtaining materials. 


“BUYING TIME” IN KOREA 


Senator Jounson. Now we have been talking a lot in these hearings 
about the time we are buying out there. We do not have enough 
divisions to start on the MacArthur program; that if we decided it 
was the wisest course, we would have to double our strategic air 
strength to inaugurate the air recommendations, and we would prob- 
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ably have to increase our fleet in order to carry out the naval recom- 
mendations. 

Now this final question or observation that I would like to comment 
on: If we are buying time, it is important that we use that time and 
we use it advantageously. Are we doing that, in your judgment? 

General VaNpENBERG. I would say in reply to that, Senator, that we 
are not going all-out by a long shot. 

Senator Jounson. Now, actually is this time working in our favor 
or is it working in Russia’s favor? We know that she is several year: 
ahead of our estimate with the atomic bomb, we believe that our stock- 
pile is considerably superior. But what comment do you have to make 
on this: I am sitting in my living room and I may have 100 45’s around 
me, but if my enemy come up and shoots me through the window wit}. 
only two 38's, it may do enough to knock me out and make my 10 
45’s useless. 

Now I assume that this time we are buying, Russia is using to in- 
crease her stockpile of atomic bombs. We have been told that she 
is hurrying up her program of heavy vombers, and actually it may be 
that this time we are buying is going against us instead of aiding us. 
I would like to have your views on it and your observations on it. 

General VANDENBERG. Well, if war were a science instead of an art, 
Senator Johnson, I would answer unequivocally that time is not in our 
favor. On the other hand, there are diplomatic and military con- 
siderations that cannot be neatly added up, and, therefore, to express 
an opinion with any degree of assurance on a question which, if I 
might put it that way, is a little “iffy,” would be in my opinion very 
difficult todo. I would say that the general indications would be that 
it is questionable whether time is on our side. 

Chairman Russe... Your time is up, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeixt. Senator Smith. 


MAC ARTHUR'S RECORD 


Senator Smiru. General, could I ask you when you first visited the 
Far East? 

General Vanpenserc. I believe the date was July 13, 1950. 

Senator Smirn. You had not been there prior to that or made any 
special study of the Far East ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Would you agree that probably General MacAr- 
thur, with an experience of 15 to 20 years living in the Far East, was 
qualified to have a judgment as to far eastern politics and conditions 
out there ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. I think you testified yesterday of your high regard 
for the wonderful job he did in the conquest of Japan and in the time 
leading up to VJ-day. You would also agree, would you not, that 
since VJ-day in Japan itself he did an outstanding job in the postwar 
period in bringing about the reconciliation of the Japanese people and 
probably bringing them into the group of western powers as opposed 
to the Communist influence ? 

General Vanpensere. I didn’t say that, Senator, but I am very 
happy to say I agree with everything you say. 
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Senator Smiru. I just mentioned that as a background for my next 
question. 


COLLINS’ REASON FOR MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


If my notes are correct, and I think we can check it from the testi- 
mony, General Collins made this statement, which rather surprised 
me: “General MacArthur was relieved not. because of differences in 
strategy ideas, but because he carried his views to the people of the 
United States, not through the Commander in Chief.” 

In other words he was not relieved because he differed on strategy 
but he was relieved because he apparently talked out of turn, accord- 
ing to the views of those who were deciding his case. Is that your 
view ¢ 

General VANpDENBERG. I think all of the chiefs had varying views 
as to their particular reasons. 

Mine, I believe I expressed, Senator. I would be happy to do it 
again, if you desire. 

Senator SmiruH. I want, in my limited time, just to give you the 
high lights or high spots of the views I understand the chiefs had, 
for military reasons. I say military reasons, now, for relieving Gen- 
eral MacArthur, because you weren’t asked to go outside of the sphere 
of military reason, as I understand it. 

General VANpDENBERG. May I make the point, though, that the chiefs 
being three individuals, with varying reasons weighing upon them, 
do not come to the same conclusion for the same reason. 

Obviously, they have varying factors that each of them weighs. 

My particular concurrence in the action was due to the points that 
I have mentioned. 

General Collins undoubtedly had different ones. 

General Bradley, I believe, has expressed some other views; and I 
wouldn’t be surprised but what Admiral Sherman might express 
some other ones. 


VANDENBERG’S REASON FOR MAC ARTHUR RELIEF 


Senator Smiru. I think it would be helpful; to me at least, and 
probably to the committee, as we have so much testimony here from 
the different people that we are not quite clear; if you could give us 
just a quick summary for your particular reasons for thinking that 
Genial MacArthur ought to be relieved. 

General VaANpENBERG. I concurred in the relief of General Mac- 
Arthur because it was my opinion that because of the broad directives 
that must necessarily be given to a theater commander, in which the 
lente could approach either one end or the other of that 
broad interpretation, eee the views that he held so strongly, 
which were not in consonance with the views of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, or the President, that it was better to have a man in the posi- 
tion of interpreting the broad directives who thought more nearly 
in consonance with the objectives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the President. 

Senator Smirn. Well, could you give me, very briefly, the funda- 
mental difference in point of view between Geenral MacArthur and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on policy ? 

83797—51—pt. 2——46 
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General VaNpENBERG. Well, sir—— 

Senator Smiru. Was it a question of limiting the war to Korea, 
was it the bombing that you have been discussing, was it his general 
attitude, or what ¢ 

I can’t make it out. 

General VanpeNserG. I think they are tied together, Senator, in 
the point of view that as I understand it General MacArthur had— 
of not necessarily limiting the war to Korea, or willing to go it alone 
without allies, if the allies did not come in with us, and to impose a 
blockade, to bomb across the Yalu, to possibly enlarge the war, 
although, as I said before, my reason for recommending against bomb- 
ing across the Yalu was a purely military one, and ha nothing to 
do with the views that I believe had been presented here before. 

Senator Smiru. Well, when can it be said that you first discov- 
ered there was a fundamental difference of view between General 
MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or Washington ? 

You said your first trip there was in January 1950. Was that the 
time when you discovered the difference? 

Chairman Connatiy. Not January 

Senator Smiru. July, whatever it was; I am trying to locate the 
time when this developed. 

General Vanpensere. I think that would be very difficult, Senator, 
for this reason: That there is no particular point in my position with 
regard to General MacArthur oo there was a definite time when 
the change occurred. 

I believe it was an accumulation over a long period of time, and, 
as I said yesterday, I believe the removal of General MacArthur 
had to do with many factors other than those purely military; that 
from the military point of view, the point or points that I have made 
were the ones that determined me in my concurrence in his removal. 

Senator Smrrx. Well, you don’t agree entirely then with General 
Collins’ statement that I read a moment ago, that General MacAr- 
thur was relieved not because of differences in strategy ideas, but 
because he carried it to the people of the United States and not to 
the Commander in Chief? 

General VANDENBERG. Oh, I would say, Senator, in answer to that— 
that that had some slight impact, undoubtedly, on my decision, but 
was not the determining factor by a long shot. 


JCS WRITTEN REASONS FOR MAC ARTIUR’S DISMISSAL 


Senator Smiru. Well, I refer to the three reasons given by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which appear on pages 2275 and 2276 of the testi- 
mony, the reasons given in writing, which I understood were drawn 
up substantially after the dismissal of General MacArthur, as sort 
of recollection of the Joint Chiefs as to why they had made the rec- 
ommendations they did. The first one was that he was out of accord 
or sympathy with the decision to try to limit the conflict to Korea. 
That made it difficult for him to carry out the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directives. 

Now, the testimony we have had has been right straight through, 
with the exception of one incident which I think was cleared up final- 
ly, that in every single instance he carried out absolutely any military 
directive that he received, and that there was no complaint what- 
ever about his not carrying out military directives. 
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Therefore, I am wondering what the point is of saying it is diffi- 
cult for him to. If he was a good soldier and did carry them out, 
it seems to me it is difficult to make that a real reason to aneity 
dismiss him. That is the first point. I am very much troubled 
about that. 

Have you any feeling yourself about whether or not General Mac- 
Arthur ever failed to carry out a military directive of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

General VanpvEnBerG. Well, as I said yesterday, Senator, that gets 
into the question of legal arguments as to whether or not you state 
that he did or did not. It gets into a lot of “iffy” questions, and since 
it had no bearing on my concurrence, I would rather leave that prob- 
lem, because surely that, from my point of view, had nothing to do 
with my concurrence. 

Senator Samira. Then that first reason was not one of your reasons 
really. 

Seneti VANDENBERG. The first reason was, sir, with the addition 
which I have stated here, that it would be difficult for him to carry 
out the Joint Chiefs of Staff directives. 

Then if you take that in connection with what I said before that 
the broad directives that must necessarily be given and the inter- 
pretation of those broad directives can swing from one end of the 
pendulum clear to the other one, and that therefore when you have 
in Washington one point of view, very clearly defined, and some- 
one who has a broad directive, which many times he has to interpret, if 
he cannot always interpret it in the light of the people back home, 
it becomes difficult for kim, because he holds very strong views to the 
contrary; it becomes diflicult, therefore, to carry out the spirit and 
intent. 

Therefore, I thought that it was more advantageous to have some- 
one more in consonance with it. 


MAC ARTHUR-WASHINGTON SPIRIT OF RELATIONSHIP 


Senator Smiru. Now, General, let me pass to the second reason be- 
cause my time is limited: The second reason advanced was that General 
MacArthur had failed to comply with the President’s directive of 
December 6. He did not say that, but that is what he means, that is 
to clear the statements on policy before making the statement public. 
Then he was criticized for taking independent action and for nego- 
tiating directly with the enemy field commander for an armistice, in 
spite of the fact that he knew that the President had such considera- 
tion at top Government level. In that connection the three things 
that were mentioned were the Martin letter, which the President him- 
self later said was a contributing cause but not conclusive, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars statement with regard to the strategic importance of 
Formosa, and the March 24 armistice negotiations statement. 

I am now just trying to get clear in my mind whether you thought 
that those three things were a violation of the spirit of the relation- 
ship between General MacArthur and Washington. 

eneral VANDENBERG. Well, I would say, Senator, that my im- 
pression was formed in connection, again, with the first paragraph, 
in which it was more of the reasons that I have just explained, that 
under my concurrence, my comment on the second paragraph would 
be that I felt that it would certainly have been more in keeping with 
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ithe spirit of what was desired in Washington if the message that was 
sent to him about the President preparing to make a statement—if 
he had waited or sent his Seinen statement back here before he had 
announced it. That is the sole part of that particular paragraph that 
would have any bearing on my point of view. 


MAC ARTHUR'S NEWSWEEK STATEMENT 


Senator Smiru. In that connection for the record, I want to say that 
I have been trying to check that particular matter up because some 
issue was taken with the statement that General MacArthur sent to 
Newsweek magazine under date of April 16, which was published 
under date of April 16, where he wai as we read into the record 
yesterday or the day before: 

The statement contained in your issue of April 2 to the effect that prior to 
the issuance of my statement on March 24 of the military situation in Korea I 
had been furnished a copy of a policy statement by the President cleared by the 
governments having military forces in Korea is entirely without basis in fact. 
I have never seen such a statement and do not know if it even exists. Please 
publish this in the interest of truth. 

Newsweek published that statement by Genera] MacArthur. I 
thought it had clarified the situation, but the suggestion was made 
here by other witnesses that they felt that MacArthur did know that 
these negotiations were going on. So, I have made an inquiry myself 
from people who are reliable, and I can quote them, if necessary, but 
I prefer not to because they prefer not to be mixed up with this, and 
I prepared this statement which I want to go into the record now on 
this point. 

I said that last Friday, May 25, I inserted into the record of these 
hearings the text of a telegram which I have just read, which General 
MacArthur sent to Newsweek magazine on March 31, denying he had 
ever received the text of the proposed Presidential statement or United 
Nations aims in Korea. 

This telegram was occasioned by a story in the then current issue of 
Newsweek, which reported that this text had been sent to General 
MacArthur in Tokyo. 

I think the record will show that General Bradley said that that 
text had been sent to General MacArthur in Tokyo. 

The telegram of retraction by MacArthur here, or that he had not 
seen it, was published in the April 16 issue of Newsweek. 

Speaking for myself, I have checked into this matter carefully 
and have obtained corroborating information from a completely re- 
liable source. 

My information is that for some weeks after General MacArthur 
issued his statement of March 24, there was an assumption in the 
minds of top officials in Washington that the text of the proposed 
Presidential statement had in fact been sent to General MacArthur 
and that he had used that text as a partial basis for his own statement. 


PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT 


However, it is now definitely established that the proposed Presi- 
dential statement never was sent to Tokyo, that the only intimation to 
General MacArthur that such a statement might be made was the 
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message of March 20 from the Joint Chiefs of Staff which began 
as follows, as we know: 

State Department planning Presidential announcement shortly—— 

Chairman Russe... Senator, I have let you run over your time, 
but imasmuch as that is the record, I do not think we would be 
justified 

Senator Morse. I ask unanimous consent that Senator Smith be 
allowed to finish reading his statement. 

Chairman RusseLL. Without objection. 

Senator Smrru. I just quoted the first part of this March 20 
statement : 


State Department planning Presidential announcement shortly that with the 
clearing of the bulk of South Korean aggression United Nations now prepared 
to discuss settlement conditions in Korea, 


















In light of these facts, we can dismiss once and for all any discus- 
sion that General MacArthur made improper use of a confidential 
draft in Washington of framing his own appeal to the enemy com- 
mander in Korea. The fact is the draft had never been sent to him 
and he did not even know that it existed. 

I wanted to get that in the record because if there is any question 
about it, we can certainly have testimony from either the Joint 
Chiefs or somebody else as this particular matter has apparently done 
a great harm to General MacArthur’s reputation, and I want to 
have it clarified, if I may. 

I do not know whether I have any more time, but I would like to 
know if you have any comment on that or whether you are not familiar 
with that altercation ? 

General VanpenperG. As to whether or not General Bradley’s text 
had been sent to General MacArthur, I can’t testify of my own 
knowledge. I believe that the record would clear that. 

Senator Smiru. I might say this in defense of General Bradley; 
he did say that, and then it was corrected—that it had not been sent 

» exactly as a text. He thought the gist of it had been sent. 
Z General VanpensBerG. However, frem my own point of view, 
whether the text had been sent or not would have made very little 
difference to me. The only point that I would have in formulating 
an opinion either to concur or not to concur with removing General 
MacArthur would be solely upon the basis as to whether or not a 
message had been received by him that the President was considering 
a statement in reference to some method of approach to the forces 
fighting over there in opposition to ours, and that from my point 
of view it would have been more advisable to have either cleared his 
armistice statement or to have waited for more information. 

Senator Smrrn. Has my time expired, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. I will want to pursue it a little further. 
Chairman Russeii. Senator Morse. 
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Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, in proceeding I want to make these 
brief comments: 

The excellent testimony of General Vandenberg has completely 
satisfied me that, No. 1, he concurred in the recall of General Mac- 
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Arthur for military reasons and because, as I understand him, he 
felt the Government was entitled to one voice and not to two, speaking 
on foreign military policy in Asia. 

Secondly, he has completely satisfied me that at no time did he, 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, agree with General Mac- 
Arthur’s program for extending the war in Asia. 

And, lastly, Mr. Chairman, the testimony that he just gave in 
response to Senator Smith carries great weight with me because it is 
verified by the record, the secret exhibit that we have before us that 
sets out the paraphrases of the various communications that were 
sent to General MacArthur by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and received 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff from General MacArthur. General Mac- 
Arthur was clearly advised that the President of the United States 
was in the process of trying to negotiate some terms with our allies, 
or agreement among our allies, for a settlement of the war in Korea 
by way of at least proffering an armistice to the enemy. 

I am certainly of the opinion that on the basis of that message, 
which General Vandenberg and the other witnesses we have heard 
verify was sent to General MacArthur, a spirit of teamwork with 
the Commander in Chief, I think, placed General MacArthur under 
clear obligation to check with his commander in advance to make 
certain as to whether or not the ultimatum that he issued to the enemy 
leaders in any way was inconflict with what the President was tryin 
to work out, or would in any way embarrass the President, instea 
of using his voice independently of the voice of the President. 

I would make no point of the fact that the text was not sent to him. 
I see no reason why the text should have been sent to him when it was 
still in the process of negotiation. 

I think that General Vandenberg has performed a great public 
service in his testimony before this committee, and Iwould that every 
American could read it. As far as I am concerned, it makes clear 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not followed a course of action, 
for which they have been criticized by some segments of the American 
press, of acting as rubber stamps or stooges of proponents of a policy 
with which they were not in fact in agreement. 

Here we have had the testimony now of three of them under oath, 
which leaves me satisfied that they have lived up to the highest tradi- 
tion of American military oflicers in advising their superiors of their 
point of view; and they came to the conclusion, and so notified their 
Commander in Chief, that they did not agree with the MacArthur 
program—for application at the time that he recommended its appli- 
cation, at least. : 

Therefore, in light of that testimony, Mr. Chairman, I will be 
inclined to say, as a lawyer, at this point in the trial that I would 
rest, and I have no further questions to ask the general. 

General VanpenBerG. Mr. Chairman, may I put a note that I have 
just received from Admiral Davis into the hearings so that I can 
clarify a statement I made and correct it? 

Chairman RussE.u. Yes, sir. 

General Vanpenserc. This is from Admiral Davis: 

General Vandenberg said a while ago that he thought I was present at the 


meeting of the Chiefs in General Bradley’s office at 5 p. m. on Thursday, April 5. 
I wasn’t there and did not know of the meeting. 
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I thought that should be put in in clarification. If the chairman 
will recall, I stated that I had a somewhat hazy recollection that he 
might have been there. 

Chairman Russet. I recall you stated you were not definite in your 
statement. 

Chairman Connatiy. Are you talking about Admiral Davis? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Green. 


INCREASED AIR FORCE 


Senator Green. General Vandenberg, you made a very clear and 
cogent argument for an increased Air Force. I congratulate you 
on it. 

There is one point, however, in that connection it seems to me might 
be emphasized more than it has been, and that is this: The difference 
between preparation for a possible third world war and the prepara- 
tion which was made and was possible to be made in connection with 
other wars in all past history of the world. 

In other wars it has always been felt preparation could be made 
when war had been declared or war had broken out. Time was 
bought—sometimes very expensively in life and money, but it was 
bought. But in the next war, if it comes, is it not likely there will be 
no time to be bought even at an extravagant price? We will have to 
fight with what we have at the time; is that not so? 

General VANpenBerG. Yes, Senator. I am a firm believer in that, 
especially in connection with air forces. Air power must be in being, 
in my opinion, to be of any value in the next war, because of the 
swiftness with which it can operate. 

I would like to add to what you have said, that the Air Force that 
I am advocating being built in connection with questions asked me 
at this hearing is, in my opinion, to prevent world war III rather 
than to get ready for it. I would just like to make that slight dis- 
tinction, sir. : 

Senator Green. Well, it would perhaps act as a deterrent but if 
war broke out, it would also serve as a defense. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. It would serve both purposes, would it not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, it is also true that we have advance infor- 
mation now, which we really seldom had in the past, as to the coming 
of war, in view of the fact that one of the world’s great powers has not 
only declared—its representative has declared—the desire to conquer 
the world, but it has entered upon a policy of armed aggression which 
has been recognized by all the nations, the 52 nations of the United 
Nations, which the majority of them have taken part in repelling. 

Now, with such evidence of intention, isn’t it an additional reason 
why we should prepare to the extent we can and do it promptly? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. You agree with that? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Kefauver. 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russet.. Senator Knowland. 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Hunt. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Cain. 


AIRCRAFTS SENT TO NATO COUNTRIES 


Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, against your response to some 
of the questions of Senator Bridges this morning and because of my 
assumption that the Russians in a pretty good way know what we 
are doing in Western Europe, may I ask how many planes of the 
types requested by your air commanders in Korea have we sent to 
France and our other allies in NATO during recent months! And 
if that answer is not immediately available, General, and should you 
think it proper, I would merely appreciate your providing us with 
that answer in due time. 

General VaNDENBERG. I will try and provide that, Senator. 


FIRST JCS MEETING 


Senator Carn. Thank you, General. 

Permit me to go back for one minute, if you will, to that first JCS 
meeting which took place on Thursday, April 5. General Bradley 
testified that he called the meeting because sometime earlier in the 
day some person, whose name he simply could not recall—and I think 
he meant exactly that—had called to advise him that the President 
was concerned with some recent public utterances of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

I wonder if during the course of that first meeting General Bradley 
advised the other service chiefs as to where that call or from whom 
did that call come. 

General VANDENBERG. To my knowledge, it was not discussed, 
Senator. 

Senator Cary. Thank you, sir. 


BECOMING INVOLVED IN KOREAN WAR 


General Vandenberg, we haven’t gotten very much testimony on 
how we became involved in this war in Korea. I would deeply 
appreciate it if you would recollect your memory as best you can 
concerning those meetings, if any, at which you were in attendance 
at Blair House when the subject of committing American forces to 
Korea was discussed. 

General VANDENBERG. In order to get the dates, Senator, and to 
get generally the timing on that, may I have until this afternoon to 
see if I can assemble that in some sort of orderly fashion for you ? 

Senator Carn. Not only I, but I think the record would appreciate 
and benefit from a recitation. What I am getting at is this, General 
Vandenberg: We are talking these days and very seriously, too, about 
the hazards and the risks involved in Korea should any considerable 
portion of General MacArthur’s recommendations be agreed to and 
sarried out. 

Therefore, I am anxious to know, within reason anyway, what 
consideration of those risks was given last June. It appears to me 
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from hindsight, admittedly, that much of what worries us today ought 
to have been recognizable and should have worried us last June ; and 
I think of you in your official capacity as a member of the JCS, and 
after you have had an opportunity to refresh your memory, perhaps 
you will tell us what, if anything, you were ¢: alled upon to recommend 
and other details concerning those meetings, if you will, please, sir. 


POLITICAL MISSION IN KOREA 


General Vandenberg, on yesterday, the first day you testified, I 
understood you to say that you did not understand our Korean mission 
to be that of driving the Red Chinese out of Korea. This morning, 
in response to one or another of the Senators, you said why you did 
not think that was our objective. 

1 want to be certain that I have understood your position. During 
the earlier days in our hearings every witness, I think, has testified— 
and, so far as I know, all members of the committee are in agree- 
ment—that our political mission in Korea is this: 

We seek to make of Korea a unified, free, and self-controlled nation ; 
or, a8 I think it was General Bradley who stated it, we seek to make 
Korea united, independent, and democratic. 

My question is this: Are we pursuing a course of military action 
in Korea which insofar as the allied nations are concerned is designed 
or has any chance of fulfilling this political mission, which undeniably 
was what got us into Korea in the first place ? 

General Vanpenperc. I would say, in answer to the last part of that, 
that in my an there is a chance, Senator 

Senator Carn. Would you press that yourself a bit further, Gen- 
eral, as to how you think our limited operation can carry out our full- 
scale military mission ? 

General VanpENBERG. There is a chance, I believe, that the Chinese 
can get so completely knocked about and their trained forces can be 
so decimated and the people back home can raise enough opposition 
that even in that type of government it would be very difficult to carry 
on the war that far from Chinese territory. I say there is a chance. 

The operations from the military point of view that are being car- 
ried on there at the present time, I would say, have a more limited 
objective of restoring, at least initially, to South Korea the threat of 
aggression that came down into her territory and of freeing the terri- 
tory below the thirty-eighth parallel from that aggression. 

Senator Carn. Let us assume, General Vandenberg, that some of 
what I might characterize as being your intangibles and your im- 
ponderables, come true in our favor, and that the Chinese Reds actually 
get out of Korea, more on a decision to be made by them than by 
virtue of any decision by us imposed upon them. Would it be your 
view that simply because the North Koreans and the Red Chinese had 
stopped fighting that our political mission would have been carried 
out, which to restate it is to make Korea unified, free, and self- 
controlled ? 

General VANpENBERG. In answer to the first part, Senator, I am 
not sure that I can agree that it would be entirely voluntary on their 
part. 

If we are successful in decimating the hard core of the trained 
Chinese Communist forces, I feel that a decision that they might take 
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that the war over there is costing more than what they could possibly 
get out of it would be imposed upon them at least to some extent 
Vy us. 

Now as to the second part of the question 

Senator Carn, As to whether or not our political mission would 
have been accomplished by the mere withdrawing of the Chinese Reds. 

General VanpenBera. I would say that any time an armistice or a 
cessation of hostilities has occurred prior to the complete defeat, un- 
conditional surrender of the aggressor is always a question that has to 
be hedged by diplomatic provisions, and the threat in my opinion 
exists to some degree after those diplomatic conditions have been 
met. 

I believe that if the defeat that is handed to the Chinese Com- 
munists is sufficient to cause them to withdraw, knowing the loss of 
face that would entail, that the chances of their resuming it again 
in the near future would be relatively slight, knowing that the United 
States as we prepare, as we increase our Armed Forces on the course 
which we have set for ourselves would next time call down upon their 
head greater difficulties than had caused them orginally to cease hos- 
tilities, and therefore while there is always that danger inherent in any- 
thing except unconditional surrender, I believe that the chances are 
favorable. 


ASSUMING RED CHINESE WITHDRAWAL 


Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, thank you, sir. 

In a very sincere effort to determine what our present policy actually 
is in Korea, we make many an assumption. 

I try, for example, to put myself in the enemy’s tase 


Were I that enemy, I would give serious consideration, particularly 
when the weather gets bad, to withdrawing my forces north of the 
Yalu River, for purposes of regrouping; for purposes of training; for 
purposes of relaxation; and for other, I think, sound reasons. 

Now, let’s assume, for I take it, it must be one of the items involved 
in our conjectures, that the Red Chinese did withdraw. 

If that happened, it seemed to me that we neither would have car- 
ried out our political mission nor would we be in a position for an 
indeterminable period of time to return our American forces and 
allied forces to their home countries. 

The result would be a period of stagnation during which allied 
forces in considerable sellane were tied down in an area of the world 
where they least want to be. 

What would we do if the Red Chinese decided to get out without 
having deliberated with us at a council or armistice table? 

General VanpenserG. I would think, Senator, that there are two 
possibilities: One is that through the application of diplomatic means 
we might secure a better type of peace than that which you have de- 
scribed; and the other is, in my opinion, a more perhaps plausible 
method of arranging that this be more complete than the’ situation 
which you have described, which would be to continue building up 
the United States Air Force, with the “big stick” policy that you have 
talked about, talk softly and carry a big stick. 

And that I do not believe would be such an interminable length of 
time, because I believe if we bend our energies within the next year 
and a half, that we could achieve something like the effect that might 
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be necessary to convince them that to step again across that border 
would be most difficult for them as a nation. 

Senator Carn. Well, your views have importance to our studies, sir. 

If I have time, I have one more question. 

Chairman Russeiu. You have a half minute, Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. I would prefer then, sir, to reserve the other ques- 
tions I have in mind for a later time. 

Chairman Russetx. Gentlemen, the committee will now stand in 
recess until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1:13 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
3:30 p. m. the same afternoon. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Smith, Hickenlooper, Mc- 
Mahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Bridges, Johnson, Morse, 
Knowland, Cain, and Long. 

Chairman Russeiut. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Hickenlooper, you seem to be the lead-off man on this team. 


UTILITY OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Hicken.oorrer. General Vandenberg, I would like to pur- 
sue for just a few minutes the theory of the utility of our Air Force. 

Senator Futgrieur. I did not understand you. 

Senator Hicken Looper. The theory of the utility of our Air Force. 

Senator Futsrieur. Oh, I thought you said “futility.” 

Senator Hickenwoorer. As I understand it, the generally accepted 
theory of Air Force operations falls roughly into three categories. 
One is strategic, which is considerably ahead of the immediate battle 
area designed to disrupt sources of supply and so on in general. 

Another is tactical operations somewhat out in front generally of 
the immediate battle area but still in support of the ground and other 
operations in the immediate battle area, and a third is what they call 
close support on occasions of the ground troops in immediate and spe- 
cific objectives on the ground. 

Now, so far as the Air Force itself, our strategic concept of the Air 
Force is concerned, will you give me a definition of the generally 
accepted and perhaps restricted interpretation of the term “freedom 
of maneuver” of the Air Force, strategic and otherwise. 

I have been told repeatedly that the Air Force uses the term “free- 
dom of maneuver” in a rather restrictive but quite definitive way. 

General Vanpensera. Senator, I don’t recall ever having heard 
the expression used that way. It seems to me that that generally 
has been applied to land forces more than it has to air forces. 


AIR FORCE DEPENDENCE ON BASES 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Then, if you have not heard it applied, may 
I suggest what my understanding of at least the field that I am 
getting into may be. 

In order to operate the Air Force, the Air Force must depend upon 
bases, they must operate from a base some place. The mere fact that 
an airplane can fly around in the air does not mean that it can flit 
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from here to there at will. It is more or less tied down to operating 
from specific bases where it can be resupplied, where it can be re- 
paired, if necessary, either temporary or further back for major re- 
pairs. Is that not true? The Air Force is not necessarily a free 
agent like the birds that can fly from here to there and settle down 
most any place and replenish themselves. You are tied pretty much 
to rigid bases from which you operate. 

General Vanvenperc. Well, I would say that that is not true, 
Senator, except in the sense that after having gone halfway around 
the world or around the world and coming back to your base, that 
same day you have got to sit down for repairs and rest, and probably 
put a new crew aboard. n 

A modern airplane, I believe we demonstrated, can fly around the 
world nonstop through the method of refueling in the air, which does 
not require a base to be provided for the airplane that is refueling 
except the base that it starts from and the base that someday it is 
going to come down on. Obviously there is a limit. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Your refueling plane has to have a base, 
does it not? 

Genera] VanpenserG. That is correct, sir. Obviously there is a 
place where you start and a place where you end, but the only point 
I wanted to make was that in no sense can we say that under a thought 
that they are tied to a base restricts the operation to any great extent 
in the air. 

Of course, anything on this globe has to stop and start some- 
where here on it, except with free gas, or something. 


FREEDOM OF MANEUVER 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. That is very true. I don’t mean to say 
any one plane is tied to a specific base, because it is like a homing 
pigeon, but any airplane that takes to the air, and continuously op- 
erates, not 24 hours a day, but keeping in operation, must depend upon 
a base some place, maybe not the one it took off from, but some 
other base. It has got to have a base to come to. 

General VanpenserG. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Now, if those bases are successful, depend- 
ing upon whether they are temporary bases or permanent bases, are 
they actually quite rigid? That is, you cannot simply pick up a base 
and move it over to some place else. That base has to stay there 
doesn’t it 

General Vanpenberc. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I refer to the base from which one plane 
is supposed to take off, when it goes to another; those are rigid bases, 
and those have to be known and are a part of the operations. Isn’t 
it correct that a large part of the operations depend upon a series 
of permanent, that is, some so-called rigid installations ? 

ecical VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator HickEeNnLoorer. I refer to whether we were to take off from 
a base in the United States, and use a base in Europe after a few days, 
for that same plane, or whether we use one in the Orient, or some place 
else. 

Now, I would like to ask this question of you, which I think goes 
to the heart of our air power program of operations: 
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Are we in any way restricted or curtailed through commitments for 
installations, or through agreements, either here or abroad, so that 
the complete freedom of maneuver of the Air Force of the United 
States is hampered or restricted ? 

In other words, if I can make it a little clearer, are we so tied up in 
any way, so that we are not completely free agents as to when, how, and 
how much of the American Air Force we can use at any time in our 
sole discretion ¢ 

I may goa step further, because I want this perfectly clear. Have 
we hedged canieaas about with agreements, so far as you know, for 
the use of American airpower and equipment so that we are in any 
measure subservient in the last analysis or controlled in the last analy- 
sis in the unlimited and uninhibited use of this airpower and air 
strength ourselves ?¢ 

General Vanprenperc. Well, I would say, Senator, that as far as 
United States bases are concerned, the answer to your question is “no.” 

On the other hand, I know of no agreements other than those that 
are inherent in a grouping of nations, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, where nations will be used, the power of the 
various nations will be used to prevent aggression against one of the 
member nations, I know of no agreement in the sense that I believe 
you are asking about that inhibits it. 

On the other hand, to be perfectly clear, I would feel that I must 
bring to your attention the fact that a base in a foreign nation is there 
at the will of that government, of course. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I understand, but if I may further clarify 
a little bit, are we committed to maintain bases in certain other places, 
which carries with it the requirement that we keep any specified or 
any comparable—by whatever yardstick you want to measure it— 
number of planes in that vicinity which would under agreement pre- 
vent us from taking those planes away at any time to use them in 
some other part of the world, if we in our own opinion saw fit to do it? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; none that I know of. 


RESTRICTING AIR POWER 


Senator HickenLoorrr. May I ask you to leave out the political 
implications in this matter, and consider the ground and military 
operation, in all of its phases in Korea including an enemy that is 
attacking from across the border of the Yalu. In your opinion, has 
air power been allowed to satisfactorily operate so far as the military 
operations are concerned, or has it been restricted in certain of its 
fields of normal potential of air power? 

General VanpEenBeERG. Well, obviously, Senator, from what is well 
known the army that is facing us in Korea is supplied by matériel from 
Russia and in a normal operation where you would utilize your air 
power, that air power would be directed against the industrial source 
which supplies those arms, in that.sense surely air power has been 
restricted in the Korean operation. 

Senator Hickentooper. So that the so-called long-range strategic 
operation of air power, which is to hit deep in the enemy’s territory, 
as deeply as practicable and destroy his potential for resupplying his 
troops or for regrouping or things of that kind, that has not been, in 
fact, used in this Korean operation ? 
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General VanvenserG. No, Senator, for the reason that I have just 
mentioned. 
Senator Hickenwoorer. Yes. 


ARSENALS EXISTING IN MANCHURIA 


Do you know how many, what you might call, major arsenals or 
arsenals of any size, exist in Manchuria? Isn’t there one at Mukden? 

General VANDENBERG. By arsenals 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, we can always get around technical 
descriptions; I could not tell you how many lathes they had in it 
or anything of that kind, but is it not pretty well known that there 
are arsenal facilities for the repairing of military equipment and for 
production of certain types of at least small arms ammunition and 
the repair of small arms and trucks and things of that kind at Mukden ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; it is generally accepted. 

Chairman Russet. You have about a half minute, Senator. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. And also isn’t there an installation of that 
type—I don’t know the size of it—considered to be located at Harbin? 

General VaNnpenserc. I am informed that there is a small one, 
Senator. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes. Well, I did not know about the size. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Stennis? 

oe response. ) 

hairman Russexit. Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russge.u. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator McMahon? 


AIR FORCE EFFICIENCY RELATIVE TO BASES 


Senator McManon. General, I am going to be very short indeed, 
I think. I understand, General—I have had to be away on some other 
committee’s business—that you have been examined somewhat about 
our allies, and I do not wish to repeat, but I am interested in develop- 
ing somewhat your estimate of the importance of our allies in relation 
to the efficiency of the United States Air Force. Can I ask one 
question off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General VANpDENBERG. I have generally by stating that the efficiency 
of the Air Force—let me put it this way. In order to operate 
efficiently, the closer your bases are, the more efficient is your opera- 
tion. The farther the bases, the less efficient is your operation, 
the more air power you need to do the job, and the length of time 
to do the job increases. 

Senator McMauon. I remember your saying that, General, but 
bao I want to do is to particularize a little more with the globe in 
mind. 

I wanted you to stake out portions of the globe that you regard 
as critical for air force operations of today and today’s equipment 
which are held by our allies. 
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General VanpenserG. By our so-called United Nations Organiza- 
tion, by the NATO Organization, or by the people who are fighting 
at our side in Korea? 

I believe there is a difference in the three. 

Senator McManon. I was thinking about geography. I was think- 
ing in terms of geography. 

eneral VANDENBERG. I was thinking in terms of allies. 

{ Deleted. } 

Senator McManon. By what percentage would you state that our 
efficiency of our Air Force is increased by the possession of those bases 
and the right to use them ? 

General VANDENBERG. That’s a rather difficult question to put in per- 
centages, Senator. I would say roughly that the possession of ade- 

uate bases in the proper places, compared to operating solely from 
the territory in the Western Hemisphere that the United States owns 
itself, excluding, of course, Canada, but including Alaska, with the 
possession of only those bases, I believe I made a rough estimate yes- 
terday that it would take a much longer time to accomplish our ob- 
jective, it would take a much larger air force. I believe I guessed, and 
it was rather an off-the-cuff guess, that it was perhaps five or six times 
as large a force. 

Now that would be generally talking about the strategic air force. 
It is very difficult to arrive at a much greater percentage than that. 
You might relate to when you have to operate with two or three re- 
fuelings, your time under fire is greater, you have to more or less come 
out in the same direction that you went in, the number of missions 
that you can get is ee reduced, the amount of destructive material 
that you can carry is reduced because part of the load would have to 
be gasoline rather than bombs, which you could change to bombs if 
you were closer, and factors like that. 

Senator McManon. All of that adds up to this, then, does it not, 
General ?’—that the policy of going it alone is not too attractive a one 
at the present time. 

General VaNpenBerG. My personal opinion of that, Senator, would 
be that is one of the factors which operate against the advisability of 
going it alone. I don’t believe it is the sole factor. 

Senator McManon. But certainly in weighing any prospective 
military course, is not one of the prime factors that must be taken into 
consideration, the maintenance of the solidarity of our alliances? 

General Vanvensera. I agree that that is a most desirable objective. 

Senator McManon. Thank you, General, very much. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Fulbright. 


ATR FORCE DECISIVE IN RESTRAINING RUSSIA 


Senator Fursriecut. General, I have been very interested in your 
testimony of yesterday and today. If I understand correctly, you be- 
lieve that the existence of our Air Force is now the decisive element 
in restraining Russia from attacking Western Europe and the free 
world; is that correct ? 

Geenral Vanvenserc. I believe I made the statement, Senator; it 
has been up to this time in my opinion. 

Senator Futsrieut. Yes. 
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General VaNpDENBeRG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.srienr. It is the decisive element, I believe you said, 
in the balance of power in our favor. Something to the effect that it 
is the restraining element. Is that correct? 

General VANDENBERG. In my opinion, yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. You feel that to use up our Air Force on China 
and Manchuria would expose us to attack without our having ade- 
quate Air Force in defense; is that correct? Is that what you meant 
by attrition and using it up? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir; I would not expect that the entire 
Air Force would be used up, but that portion of it would be used up, 
which, in my opinion, would be dangerous, since we are now operating 
on what I termed the other day a shoestring Air Force 

Senator Funsricut. Well, is it fair to say that if we lose many 
of the planes before 1953, when, as I understand it, you expect ade- 
quate replacements to begin to appear, that we will have ida red 
the main force which is today preventing an all-out third world war‘ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; it would seriously impair it, in my 
opinion. 

Senator Funsricut. Then, isn’t it fair to say that not only would 
the use of our Air Force in Manchuria tend to precipitate a world 
war, but if war then should break it out, we would be without an 
adequate defense ? 

General Vanpenberc. The latter would be the primary considera- 
tion from my point of view, although I agree that there is a factor in 
the first part of the statement. 

Senator Futsrieut., Now, General MacArthur in his testimony, if 
I recall correctly, said something to this effect: That major increase 
in the power of Russia relative to ) the United States power would tenc 
to enhance the likelihood of an attack by Russia—any major increase 
in their power relative to. ours—it would throw the balance more 
strongly in her favor. 

We were talking about it in another connection, but I think it is 
consistent with your view that if we used up a large part_of our Air 
Force, particularly our strategic long- range Air Force, in Manchuria, 
that that would have a tendency , assuming Russia intends to attack us 
some time, to precipitate such an attack. It would be a relative weak- 
ening of ourselves. Is that correct logic, and do you subscribe to it / 

General VaNDENBERG. Senator, the answer to that would be, from 
my point of view, is that it would appear to me to be logical. 

‘What the Soviet would do or not do is to me a very iffy question 
based upon that 

Senator Funsrient. Yes. 

General V ANDENBERG (continuing). But certainly the point I tried 
: make this morning is that any tendency to diminish our ability. to 

eact aggressively with the one potential that we have, in my mind has 
‘es a deterrent to war at this time, and it 

Senator Futsrieut. Yes. 








General VaNpDENBERG (continuing). And if removed, would cer- 
tainly make it easier for a decision to engage in war with the United 
States if that was their purpose. 

Senator Futsrient. Sure. Well, it seems to me that follows, If 
it is a deterrent up to this point, and you remove the deterrent, then 
you would say that would tend to cause that effect which its existence 
deterred. That is what seems to me to be the proper logic. 
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General Vanvenserc. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Futsrieut. Granted, of course, if we do not know what 
their purposes are. There is a difference of opinion about that ulti- 
mate purpose. 


IS WAR INEVITABLE? 


I asked, I think, each of the witnesses whether they considered war 
with Russia as being inevitable. Would you care to express your 
opinion about that ? 

General VanpenBerG. Well, there are so many if’s and so many 
unknowns in there, Senator, that it would be, at best, a guess on my 

art. 
‘i Senator Futsrieut. Yes. 

General VANDENBERG. I would certainly say that we were defeatists 
in our mind if we thought that there was no possibility for peace, and 
that war was inevitable. If I believed that, I am sure that I would 
advocate full mobilization and all the other necessities that go along 
with preparing for that inevitable war, and I do not believe that that, 
in fact, is true, although I must confess that my hope for a peaceful 
world situation is rather limited. 

Senator Futsrieut. In other words, it is a rather gloomy picture, 
at the moment ? 

General VANDENBERG, Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.sricur. I think I agree with that. My own feeling is 
that it isn’t hopeless, but that it has a very gloomy look. 

General VANDENBERG. I concur with that. 

Senator Futsrieut. It is pretty bad. 


PRINCIPLE OF UNITED NATIONS 


Do you feel that the United Nations is a proper approach to this 
problem ¢ 

I mean I realize its weaknesses, and I don’t want to get you too far 
astray. It is just your own private opinion I want. 

Assuming that something can be done in this field, that human 


nature isn’t completely without ROpS, is that a reasonably well- 
designed machinery, in your opinion ¢ 

I realize that perhaps it is a little out of your regular training, but 
it would be interesting to know what your views are on it. 

General VANDENBERG. As you say, Senator, it is a little out of my 
sphere. 

Senator Futerieut. Sure. 

General VanpenBerG. However, commenting on it, I would say that 
the idea and objective behind the United Nations is most laudable; 
that we should do what we can to give it a chance to succeed. 

_ On the other hand, some such organization of states which are 
interested in very similar activities, in a similar way of life, and in a 
similar approach to freedom, let us say, or dignity of the indivdual, 
and rights of the individual, are more likely to make a cohesive instru- 
ment forcibly maintaining peace, perhaps, than the United Nations; 
but surely by nothing that I have said do I want to indicate—I do not 
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want to in any way indicate that I am not wholeheartedly behind the 
principle of the United Nations. 

I think it is a wonderful effort and we must, in my opinion, support 
it with everything we have, and hope that it is going to work, 

Senator Futpriecut. If we can reach a tolerable or acceptable, I 
should say, settlement of the Korean matter which you do not con- 
sider ap ent, but if we repulse the aggression of the Chinese 
and the North Koreans, if we do reach such an agreement, wouldn’t 
that have a very great strengthening effect on the United Nations and 
the respect in which it is regarded by the world? Wouldn’t you 
say that? ; 

General VANDENBERG. I believe it would. I think that this present 
endeavor is the first opportunity we have had to really breathe some 
life into the principles for which it stands. 

Senator Fu.srieut. In other words, a few good victories, we will 
say, or successes for the United Nations in bringing about a coop- 
erative action would be the best thing in the world to strengthen it 
and make people have respect for it in the future and make it a suc- 
cess to prevent war, would it not ? 

General VaNDENBERG. I believe it would. 


ATR POWER IN THE PHILIPPINES, DECEMBER 7, 1941 


Senator Futsrieut. General, do you know how many planes we had 
in the Philippines on December 7, 1941? 

General VanpeNnBeERG. No, sir; I do not. I will try and find that 
‘figure for you. ; 

Senator Futprieut. Was an investigation ever made by the Air 
Force with regard to the situation and the loss of our planes on De- 
cember 7, 1941? 

General VanpenserG. I am not familiar with it. When that in- 
vestigation was made, if it was made, I was not in Washington. I will 
endeavor to find that out and supply it. 

Senator Futsrient. You can find that out and supply it for us? 

General VANDENBERG. I will endeavor to, sir. 

Senator Furtsricut. Do you know of any reason why an investi- 
gation was not made of that incident similar to the investigation that 
was made at Pear] Harbor ? 

General VanpensBerc. Senator, I am afraid you have caught me 
a little bit here. I am not very aware of the situation of which you 
are talking. 

I was engaged at the time, I believe, in other matters, and I believe 
about the time that the investigation would have been made, if it w 
I was probably in England preparing the plans for the invasion o 
Africa. . 

Senator Futsrient. I am sure you were plenty busy. I thought 
maybe you had heard since you have been in your position what went 
on. It is a matter that has been raised several times, and so on, and 
a lot of talk is going on about it. 

I thought maybe it was a good time for us to clear up some of the 
uncertainties surrounding it, for the good of all concerned, includ- 
‘ing the principal reasons for this whole study, namely, General 
MacArthur. 
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I have received letters, and of course you have seen it written about 
in the press. I think it would be a good thing if you could supply 
to the committee a few of those basic facts. 

Number one, how many planes did we have and how many were lost 
on December 7 in the Japanese raid. How many were on the ground 
and lost on the ground, and how many in the air? You had some 
bombers. You had a fair air force, didn’t you. Didn’t you have 
some bombers and fighters and so on? 

General Vanpensere. There was a very small force in the Philip- 
pine Islands of the Air Force. 

Senator Futsrieur. Would that be very difficult for you to secure 
for the committee ? 

General VanpEeNBERG. Senator, I can’t answer that. I can assure 
you that if we have it and it can be made available, I will certainly 
dig it out. 

Senator Fuuisrieut. I would assume that it was just common sense 
to say that if the planes had not been destroyed at Clark Field on that 
afternoon, that we might have been able to put up a more effective 
resistance to the Japanese. That follows necessarily, doesn’t it ? 

General VanpenserG. Yes, sir, again depending on the force that 
was available in the Philippines with which I am not very conversant 
at the moment. 

Senator Fursricur. I wonder if you would have your staff also 
ascertain exactly at what time on December 7 the Japanese struck 
Clark Field in the Philippines. 

General VANDENBERG. We will endeavor to.do that, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. I would be interested in any messages or any 
information in your files that you can find with regard to the question 
of the dispersal of the planes, whether or not any of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnt. Had made any recommendations, if there had 
— any discussion whatever of the question of disposal of the planes, 
and so on. 

I think that whole matter should be cleared up in the committees, 
and I know of no better place to do it than in these hearings. 

I noticed in one of the columnists—or the report of some magazine 
laterly, something regarding a Gen. Louis Brereton. Is there such 
a general still in the Army or in the Air Corps? 

General Vanpenserc. General Brereton retired about a year ago. 

Senator Futsrient. Was he is the Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Was he at Manila? 

General Vanpenserc. I believe he was. 

Senator Futpricut. It was alleged that he had urged the dispersal] 
of planes and that there had been some controversy over that. If you 
can ascertain that, that would help. 

General VANDENBERG. Correct. 


Senator Futprieut. General I believe that is all the questions, ex- 
cept I wanted to say that I think your testimony has been extremély 


helpful, certainly to me, and I think to the committee, on this whole 
question. 


General Vanpenserc. Thank you, sir. 
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Chairman Russety. Senator Tobey. 
No response. ) 
hairman Russeit. Senator Sparkman. 
on response. ) 
hairman Russetx. Senator Gillette. 
(No response. ) 
Chairman. Russetz. Senator Brewster. 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russeti. Chairman Russell. I pass. Senator Connally. 
Chairman Connaty. I pass. 1 
Chairman Russet.. Senator Connally passes. Senator Wiley. 
a response. ) 
hairman Russe.u. Senator George. 
(No response.) 
Chairman Russett. Senator Smith. 
Senator Smiru. Is this the third round, Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman Russet. I beg your pardon ? 
Senator SmiruH. Do I understand this is the third round ? 
Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 


EXTERNAL POWERS INVOLVED IN CHINA 


Senator Smiru. I have only one or two questions to ask the general. 

General Vandenberg, do you believe that what has happened in 
China is a conquest of that country by Soviet Russia and that there is 
consequently a control of China today by an external power, namely, 
Russia. 

General VaNpEenBerG. Not exactly, Senator. I believe that it was 


the conquest of China by Chinese who were aided and abetted by 
Russia, and because of that aid and because of the position of Russia, 
which makes China papoose upon her for military supplies and other 


supplies, because of the training of the top Chinese Communists in 
Russia, I believe that the Soviets have a considerable measure of con- 
trol over the actions and reactions of China. 


OPPOSING UN ADMISSION TO COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Smrru. Well, would that answer imply that the admission 
of Communist China to the UN would mean recognition by the UN 
of the control of China today by an external power; that we just ac- 
cept that as a fait accompli, and that we admit it in the UN? 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, that is more a diplomatic 

Senator Smiru. I realize that; but I did ask this of General Marshall 
and others, and I am interested in the attitude of the military people 
toward that question. 

General VANDENBERG. May I put it this way: That I am definitely 
opposed to the admission of the Communist Chinese to the United 
Nations under any circumstances. 

Senator Smirn. Well, I am very glad to hear that because I share 
your view a hundred percent. 

I guess your saying that means that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
opposed to the Chinese entrance because I know General Bradley 
seemed to feel that way. 
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General VaNDENBERG. I would not like to speak for them, sir. I 
believe I am on safe ground when I state that I have never heard 
anyone advocate it, and I am of the opinion that the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, other than myself, are definitely opposed to that. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think the Joint Chiefs—or speaking for 
yourself now rather than for them—would be willing to consider the 
admission of Communist China to the UN as a bargaining point in 
settling the Korean issue? 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. I am glad to hear that also. 

General Vanpenperc. Under no circumstances. 

Senator Smirx. Would you feel that you would oppose the turning 
over to Communist China the island of Formosa? 

General Vanpensera. I would personally. 

Senator Sumrn. As a bargaining point? 

General Vanpenzerc. I would oppose it under any circumstances. 

Senator Smaru. Do you share the views of the other Joint Chiefs 
which they apparently held, from what General Bradley told us, that 
Formosa has a distinct strategic value for the United States on this 
point, that it. should not be in the hands of the hostile power ? 

General VANDENBERG. I agree with that, sir. 

Senator Smiru. A distinction was made here between our acquiring 
Formosa as a base for ourselves, although nobody has advocated that, 
and that we should oppose its getting into the hands of a hostile 
rr particularly Russia, as a threat to our life line in the Pacific. 

ould you give your opinion on that? 

General Vanpenpera. I would think that that would be very un- 
desirable. 


GLOBAL ASPECT OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Smrrn. Now to turn to another question. You impressed 
me very much with your whole discussion of this global air force. 
It seems to me your position is very soundly taken, namely, that it is 
one of our main deterrents to the possibility of Russia starting some- 
thing. If our Air Force was destroyed or badly impaired, Russia 
might well feel in a much stronger position. She might be happy if 
we had engaged our Air Force in the Far East or had it impaired 
and partly destroyed. I take it that is your position. 

My question is this: Do you think that General MacArthur in his 
suggestion that we ought to use air more than we have been using air 
in one way or another was aware of all those factors as to the size of 
our Air Force and the global situation, or do you think he was think- 
ing in terms only of his theater command ? 

General VanpEeNserc. Well, Senator, it is difficult for me to judge 
what was in General MacArthur’s mind. As I have said before, my 
opinion is that he is a brilliant soldier. On the other hand, I must 
point out that General MacArthur’s responsibilities were for that area 
and that, therefore, I would suppose that he was thinking mainly of 
the impact on that area; whereas, I am sure you recognize that I have 
great global responsibilities for the employment and the security of 
the United States Air Force. 

_ Therefore, when I recommend its use or its nonuse, I have to do 
it in view of those global responsibilities. 
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I believe that General MacArthur stated something to the effect, 
when he was testifying, about some additional responsibilities outside 
of the theater, that that was beyond his purview. Therefore, I would 
presume that General MacArthur, and rightly so, was thinking of his 
particular area. 

Senator Smirxe. And not necessarily with relation to the whole 
global picture ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. I would presume so. 


DEFINING AIR RECONNAISSANCE 


Senator Smit. Now can you clear up in my mind what you mean by 
the expression “air reconnaissance” as distinguished from “air bomb- 
ing’? Is there a distinction? I am referring now to the famous 
statement or study of January 12 of the Joint Chiefs where one of 
their points was: 
remove now restrictions on air reconnaissance of China coastal areas and of 
Manchuria. 

That was under certain conditions that did come to pass later. And 
MacArthur in his address to the joint session used the same 
expression 

Removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s coastal areas and of 
Manchuria. 

Does that mean just exploration journeys to see what is going on, or 
does it mean air reconnaissance from the sense of dropping a bomb 
here and there? 

General Vanpensere. No, sir; that means surveillance of bases and 
coastal cities both by means of visual observation and by photographs 
of areas in Manchuria and along the coast of China. It means keep- 
ing tab on possible build-ups, changes in composition of forces in the 
areas to the extent that it is practicable to get them from the air. 

Senator Smiru. Well, wouldn’t that be a great help for any man 
in the field, in determining the masses that might have been coming 
down from Manchuria through the Yalu? 

General VanpenserG. Yes; it would have been of considerable 
assistance. 

In the area north of the Yalu, there has been, from time to time, 
and especially in the early days, reports of North Koreans who had 
once been in North Korea, who had gone into Manchuria and who 
had been recruited and were being trained in Manchuria for opera- 
tions against the South Koreans. 

Those people were coming across the Yalu at intervals, and in 
varying degrees of force, almost from the initiation of hostilities. 

When the Chinese appeared, from the air it would have been dif- 
ficult to distinguish, in a photograph, for example, or by visual ob- 
servation, at relatively high speed and at relatively high altitude, 
whether or not they were Chinese Communists or more North Koreans. 

On the other hand, it would have been helpful in getting estimates 
of numbers which would verify or throw out the intelligence that 
was obtained from other sources about their location and numbers. 

It is an additional factor of assistance to the commander. 

Senator Smiru. Would you tell me why we didn’t use air just be- 
fore the big Chinese Communist push when we were moving up into 
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the North Korean area, initially, back there just before Christmas 
when we thought they might “get the boys home before Christmas” ? 


THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Why weren’t we using air to tell whether the masses were liable to 
come across and attack? What was the real difficulty with our in- 
telligence ? 

We have heard testimony that the intelligence of the commander 
in the field fell down, and it was also said that we had information in 
Washington that, if it could have been supplied, might have helped. 

I am wondering just what was the reason for that fall-down in in- 
telligence ? 

General Vanpenserc. Senator, intelligence is largely, in that in- 
stance, one of the Army forces. The Air Force gets into it as an 
adjunct to the normal! intelligence activities. 

I would say that whatever testimony General Bradley or General 
Collins would care to give on the subject, would probably be more 
knowing than mine, about that particular point. 

Senator Smirn. What troubled me was this: 

I understood, of course, when we were told that our ground forces 
were not allowed across the Yalu. We understood that. 

Was there any reason why our airplanes should not have gone across 
the Yalu to determine the enemy concentrations, even though we were 
limited and were not allowed to drop bombs? Why shouldn’t the 
planes have gone over and at least given us the benefit of their knowl- 
edge of enemy concentrations ? 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, we now get into another complicated 
area of how far do we go, and what good do we get out of it. 

Reconnaissance aircraft are generally, usually, unarmed, high alti- 
tude, fast-moving aircraft—— 

Senator Smiru. That is what I understood. 

General Vanpenperc. Who take pictures, penetrate into hostile 
territory, and attempt to get back. 

From very early on, we had indications that the air warning system 
north of the Yalu and extending down fairly well about to Pyong- 
yang, was being operated quite efficiently. 

We found out that our aircraft going up toward the Yalu were al- 
ways met by hostile fighters. To operate successfully your recon- 
naissance airplanes over a period of time you have to more or less 
gain either air superiority in an area or have a feint to draw off that 

ostile opposition. 

You can get through flights from time to time with the information. 
In order to be of any value, to really spot these people, take photo- 
graphs on successive days, find out how far they have moved, find out 
what the build-up is, you have to do it over a considerable period of 
time; and, while I’think it would have been helpful undoubtedly to 
General MacArthur, I do not believe that with the other sources of 
intelligence that he had available to him, that air intelligence alone 
would have been decisive. 

For example, there were indications early on from other than air 
intelligence that the Chinese Communists were moving up the coast 
from southern China. We knew right along that there were masses 
along the Yalu River; but the big problem was what their intent was. 
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I doubt if you could have gotten the intent by aerial reconnais- 
sance. That was a combination of political intelligence, diplomatic 
intelligence, and military intelligence behind, as someone has de- 
scribed it, a bamboo curtain instead of an iron curtain. 

I believe that is all I can add to it, sir. I think it would have been 
helpful to some degree, but whether it would have furnished General 
MacArthur with all the intelligence that he would have desired is 
questionable. : 

Senator Smrrx. I thank you very much. The chairman is motion- 
ing to me that my time has expired. Thanks very much for your 
testimony. It has been very helpful to the committee. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Bridges? 

No response. ) 
‘hairman Russetx. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexixu. Senator Saltonstall? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jounson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Morse? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Kefauver? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeixu. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Knowxanp. General Vandenberg, if you do not have it 
available here, would you supply for the committee the amount of Air 
Force equipment which has been furnished since June 30, 1949, to the 
Philippine Republic, to Indochina, and to the Republic of China on 
Formosa ! 

We have the figures for the Army furnished by General Collins. 

General VaANpDENBERG. I may have them, Senator, if the colonel can 
be looking them up, and when I have them I will see that they are 
supplied; if not, I will get them and furnish them to the committee. 


POSSIBILITY OF EVACUATION 


Senator Know.anp. General, calling your attention to the docu- 
ment furnished us, entitled “Joint Chiefs of Staff Report for Senate 
Committees on Korean Operations,” I call your attention to page 80, 
pragraph 37, reading as follows: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 29 December 1950, pointed out to CINCFE that 
effective resistance at some position in Korea and the deflation of the military 
and political prestige of the Chinese Communists would be of great importance 
to our national interests if this could be accomplished without incurring serious 
losses. Further, the basic directive of CINCFE was modified in that he was to 
defend, in successive positions, inflicting maximum damage to hostile forces. 
His operations, however, were always subject to the primary consideration of 
the safety of his troops. Further, maximum Korean contribution to sustained 
resistance should be mobilized. Comments by CINCFE were requested as to 
conditions which might determine a decision to evacuate Korea. It was stated 
that upon the receipt of his comments, CINCFE would be provided a definite 
directive. 


Now, I may be mistaken, but, as I have read through here, that is 


the first suggestion that I have seen as to the possibility of evacuation; 
so that the subsequent message of CINCFE was apparently in answer 
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to the prior message from the Joint Chiefs. Is that as you understand 
it? 

General Vanprenserc. I would appreciate it, Senator, if you would 
let me know exactly which message you are talking of with regard 
to General MacArthur. 


JCS-MAC ARTHUR COMMUNICATION 


Senator Know.anp. Well, I am speaking now of paragraph 37 
on page 80. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; but I mean it was my understand- 
ing that you said that General MacArthur’s message was in answer 
to which message ? 

Senator Know.anp. I think there was a message on January 10, 
as I recall the situation. I think he had a message on January 10, 
if I can find it here, which was in relation to it, and apparently also 
on the 30th of December, paragraph 39 reads that: 

On 30 December 1950, CINCFE made a comprehensive reply to the request for 
his comments on the evacuation of United Nations armed forces from Korea. 
He pointed out that United States naval and air potential was being only partly 
utilized and that the potential of the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa and 
guerrilla action on the mainland were being ignored. 

Further, were the Government to make a political determination to recog- 


nize the state of war forced upon the United States by China and to take ap- 
propriate retaliatory measures, the United States could— 


and then he mentions these four points: 


(a) Blockade the coast of China ; 

(b) Destroy through naval gun fire and air bombardment China’s industrial 
capacity to wage war ; 

(c) Secure appropriate reinforcements from the Nationalist garrison on 
Formosa; and 

(d) Release existing restrictions upon the Formosa garrison for diversionary 
action (possibly leading to counterinvasion) against vulnerable areas of the 
Chinese mainland. 

Now these messages so far as I can recall have not come into the 
hearings heretofore, and they seem to be a forerunner to the Jan- 
uary 12 study of the Joint Chiefs in which they tentatively agreed 
to some of these proposals; did they not? 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, to answer the first part of your 
question, the 10th of January message of CINCFE—and I have to be 
a little inconclusive here because I haven’t the actual messages with 
me—it is my impression that the 10th of January message from 
CINCFE was in answer to a directive on the 9th of January where 
he was given the directive that is spoken of as going to come on page 
80, paragraph 37. 

In relation to the other part of your statement, I would say that 
yes, those did have, were considered in drawing up the 12th of Janu- 
ary study, as were a long line of communications back and forth be- 
tween CINCFE and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as conversa- 
tions we had with him, with various members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on their visits out there. 

_ Senator Knowtanp. The reason I raise the issue, my recollection 
is that in General Collins’ testimony, I believe, the indication was 
that this first discussion on possible evacuation had developed as a 
result of what I think he termed or some member of the committee 
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termed the gloomy message of General MacArthur of January 10, 
but apparently the first suggestion that it might be necessary to evac- 
uate that I can find in these records was the Joint Chiefs’ message 
to General MacArthur of December 29. 

Now if you can find and make available to us where prior to that 
time General MacArthur had suggested evacuation, I think merely 
for the clarity of the record that should be pointed out to us. 

It gets around to this questioning I did this morning as to whether, 
when you arrived in Japan on the 15th of January, the immediacy of 
evacuation was the subject of discussion and whether General Mac- 
Arthur felt that it was going to be necessary to evacuate or whether 
to the contrary he felt that it was not necessary or desirable to evacu- 
ate, and whether your views coincided with General MacArthur at 
that point and whether General Collins’ views coincided with Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s at that point. 

You will recall I raised the question during the morning hour. 

General Vanpensere. In relation to the views of General MacAr- 
thur, General Collins, and myself, I would recall, if my memory serves 
me right, that conditions had so changed that by the time we had dis- 
cussed this with General MacArthur upon our arrival there, both 
General MacArthur, General Collins, and myself felt that from the 
indications we could get before going to the front we believed that it 
was not necessary to have a forced evacuation. 

Senator Knowxanp. And that was the unanimous opinion of all 
three of you at the time prior to your going to Korea? 

General VanpENnsBeERG. It wasn’t quite as definite as that, Senator. 
I would say that we had that impression from the communiqués, the 
press reports, from talking to some of the staff. But our purpose was 
to go over there and find out first-hand what the conditions actually 
were. I would say that when we returned from that trip and had a 
conference with General MacArthur that General Collins and I were 
~ the unanimous opinion that a forced evacuation was not in the 
offing. 

Senator Knowianp. Thank you. That is all. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Green ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Hickenlooper. 


BATTLE OF THE BULGE 


Senator Hickentoorer. General Vandenberg, Senator Fulbright 
was quite solicitous a moment ago about the situation of this small 
air force on the Philippines at the time of the Japanese attack. I 
think it would be interesting perhaps if we knew also whether or not 
there has been any sound investigation of the reason for the catas- 
trophe of the Bulge in the last war. 

While at this time I will not ask you to devote a great deal of time 
to that investigation, yet I think there was a great deal of talk about 
the Battle of the Bulge situation and where the responsibility lay 
for the serious miscalculations that were involved in that situation. 
So I ee if we are going to investigate battles, that ought to be 
one of the important ones where we might have eventually all of the 
answers as to responsibility. 

Now, General—— 
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General VanpenBerc. May I comment on that, Senator? The Bat- 
tle of the Bu 

Senator HickenLoorer. I wasn’t asking you for an explanation at 
the moment. 

General VanpEensBeERG. I believe I can give one off the cuff, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Very good, sir. 

General VanpeNnBeErG. I was there. The Battle of the Bulge was 
written up at home as a catastrophe. On the field of battle I have the 
impression that I had something to do with the naming of the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

I was briefing a group of correspondents in my office and pointed 
out the bulge in the line, and at that time, having just come back from 
a morning briefing with General Bradley, at which we had both 
agreed that if the Germans pushed through, it was probably their last 
gasp and they could be cut off, and offered us an opportunity to deal 
them a very telling blow. 

Now, it is true that it was coming from an unexpected direction, 
but the eventual result in my opinion, talking with General Bradley, 
was never very much in doubt over there. I believe it was represented 
so over here in the press. 

Senator Hickren.oorrr. Well, there are a number of interesting 
facets to it that I just suggest if we are investigating and looking into 
all those things, some of them would probably be interesting. I have 
a statement of an officer who was in the chart room in London 3 days 
before the strike came, and his views on what was known there and to 
some of our officers and what happened later would be an interesting 
field of examination. 


EMPLOYING GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


But, General, I do want to come back to one thing, where I believe 
you put your finger on a most important situation. On pages 3624 
and 3625 you testified with respect to the jet engine, the MIG-15, call- 
ing it a superior jet engine, and stating it had been developed. You 
commented that the Russians had taken German scientists to Russia, 
and that it is a very excellent engine. 

I think you went so far as to say it is superior to anything we have 
in that field. 

Now, General, were you assistant to General Eisenhower or a mem- 
ber of, or were you G-2 in late 45 and °46?% 

General VaNpDENBERG. It was around that time, Senator. I would 
have to recall exactly. ; 

Senator Hroxen.oorer. General, do you recall a program which I 
recall very distinctly, because I had just come to Congress at that time 
in 45 proposing to bring over a substantial number of trained German 
scientists, under certain inspected conditions, to work in the rocket 
programs and jet propulsion and synthetic products and matters of 
that kind, because we had discovered that in certain fields they were 
way ahead of us at the close of the war? Do you remember that 
proposal ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. I recall the general subject; yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. I would suggest this, and I may be wrong 
about it, according to your recollection: That the Armed Forces— 
that is, the Army and Navy at that time—were very anxious to bring 
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over as many as a thousand of those well-trained and provenly suc- 
cessful German scientists to give us the benefit of their advanced 
learning in certain fields, which would have been very important to 
our jet developments and to our synthetic processes and other things 
in the field of national defense. . 

Am I wrong about that? The number of a thousand may not be 
exactly right, ek I recall it, and whatever evidence I have here indi- 
cates that a thousand was approximately the number. 

General VanpenserG. The gist of your remarks from my recollec- 
tion is right. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. My own recollection, aided by a memoran- 
dum which I have here of somewhat near that time, is that the military 
forces of this country were very zealous to do this. I thoroughly 
approved at the time, although I wasn’t directly in connection with 
it, but I knew something about it and I thoroughly approved, and I 
think a great many people on the Hill approved at that time. 

Is it fair to say, according to your memory, General Vandenberg, 
that one man in the State Department put such blocks and hindrances 
in the way of bringing those German scientists over here that we 
never got any appreciable number of them? We did get a few at 
first, but most of them had to go back, and the program was stopped 
because of one man’s activities in the State Department. 

I am not talking about a Secretary of State; I am talking about one 
individual in the State Department. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, that is beyond my cognizance; I 
really don’t know. 

I do recall the services, armed services, desiring them. I know that 
in some few fields, it is my impression that we got some, about that 


time. Whether the total number was stopped or how many we got 
or who did it was on a level far above me, sir, and I had no knowledge 
of it whatsoever. 


PREVENTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


Senator HickenLoorrer. Were you a member or did you work on 
the organization called the Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency, 
called the JIOA? 

General VaNpenBerG. At that date, I would suspect not, sir. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. But I was thinking of your being assistant 
to General Eisenhower, and then being G-2 put you in proximity with 
that group. 

General Vanpenserc. I was General Eisenhower's intelligence of- 
ficer for about 4 or 5 months, I would guess. I will have to check that 
time. Then I went to the Central Intelligence Agency. My recollec- 
tion would be that I did not have, while I was General Eisenhower's 
G-2, any joint meetings, but I will have to check that. 

Senator HickeNtoorer. By any chance, did you happen to be a 
member of the group of military officials who visited Assistant Secre- 
tary of State John Hildring in the fall of 1946 on this proposition of 
attempting to take out the roadblock which had been apparently 
thrown in the way of bringing these German scientists over here to 
teach us things that they had learned and which we did not yet know! 

General Vanvenserc. I recall meeting with General Hildring; the 
exact dates, sir, I doubt if I could even check, because I don’t believe 
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I have any record of them. But during the time that I was either 
in G-2 or in the Central Intelligence Agency, I recall meetings with 
General Hildring and I would not be surprised but what that subject 
might have come up. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, now, General, I am in thorough ac- 
cord with that; I was in thorough accord with that program. I am 
not critical of the Armed Forces. I think they did everything they 
could to make arrangements whereby this vast lore of scientific knowl- 
edge could be made available for our own defense advancement, so I 
am thoroughly in accord with that. 

I have a memorandum here that was made a short time after that 
period. This memorandum indicates that Assistant Secretary of 
State Hildring stated that he was unable to cope with the various pre- 
ventive measures that were thrown in the way of bringing the German 
scientists here. 

Now, the significance of that is that the Russians, as I think we all 
know, did take a great many German scientists from Germany over 
to Russia, who have since been, according to whatever information we 
have been able to get, working in their scientific activity there. That 
is quite generally understood; is it not? 

General VANDPNBERG. That seems to be the general impression, and 
from what meager information I could get, I would believe that is 
correct, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Yes. 

Now, I raise that question, General—I raise that question indicat- 
ing that at least the military, at that time, realized the tremendous 
value which they might get, to this country, but according to my in- 
formation, the completion of that program had a lot to promise for 
us, but was blocked in the State Department; and I just wondered 

Senator Smrru. When was that? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It was blocked in 1946 and 1947, and ac- 
cording to my information, permanently blocked thereafter. 

Chairman Connatiy. Who blocked them ? 

Senator HickenLoorrr. My information is it was blocked by one 
individual in the State Department. I don’t mean the Secretary of 
State. 

Chairman Connatty. What man? 

Senator Hicken.ooper. I didn’t name the man. I don’t know about 
censorship, and I don’t know all the facts, and I don’t think it would 
be fair to name his name. I have it here on this memorandum, but I 
shall not make his name available for the record at this moment. 

Chairman Connauiy. He must have been an awfully powerful man 
to override the Secretary of State and everybody else in the Depart- 
ment. 


Senator Hickentoorrr. He was just powerful enough to block this 
thing, I am sure. 


DECISIVENESS OF AIR POWER 


Now, General, we have talked a great deal about not using air 
power in Manchuria. We have heard considerable testimony from 
various witnesses that it would not be necessarily decisive to use air 
power. 


Regarding our ground troops now in Korea, have they been decisive 
yet in winning the war? 
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General Vanpensera. No, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Our tactical air power in support of troops 
has not been decisive in winning the war; has it? 

General VaNpENBERG. No, sir; there has been no decision there. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The Navy has not been decisive in a suc- ° 
cessful conclusion of this Korean War; has it? 

General Vanpenserc. No. 

Senator Hicxennoorer. They have all been helpful; have they not? 

General VanpENsERG. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. They have all contributed to whatever suc- 
cesses we have had and to the prevention of our being driven out of 
Korea; is that not true? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Is it essential, then, that the extended use of 
air be decisive in this war, or is it good tactics to use it if it will con- 
tribute a substantial share to eventual termination of this war and 
the successful conclusion? In other words, does air alone, strategic 
air at long range, does it have to be decisive before we decide to use it / 

General VanpenseErc. No, Senator. As I recall my comments on 
that particular phase, the fact as to whether or not it would be decisive 
was more or less beside the point. The point I was trying to make was 
the effect on the deterrent value of that force if it were emasculated 
by attrition. 

I agree with you that it would not necessarily have to be decisive 
if it were to be used to be of value. 


OBJECTIVE OF KOREAN WAR 


Senator Hicken.oorrer. There has been running through this tes- 
timony—not yours alone, General, but through practically all of the 
testimony of the last three witnesses, anyway, or maybe two—this 
question regarding killing Chinese. 

I noticed on yesterday, on page 3648, Senator Bridges said: 

I am not either, but I haven’t been able to find out what our objective is. 

General VANDENBERG. I believe our objective is to kill as many Chinese Con- 
munists as is possible without enlarging the war at the present time in Korea. 

I have been under the impression, General, our objective is to ter- 
minate that war and save American lives, and to win the victory against 
aggression, and to say to the aggressors that “you cannot become 
aggressors with immunity under the philosophy that obtains among 
nations in the United Nations Charter,” and that our objective is not 
primarily, as an objective, to kill as many Chinamen as we can. But 
that we have an objective which is the termination. If killing is inci- 
dental to it, then we cannot help that; we have to. But we have had a 
number of times in our testimony that our objective is to kill Chinese. 

Now, I have been told, General, and this I don’t know, as I haven't 
seen the propaganda, but I have been told that the Communists are 
beginning to use that as propaganda and quoting statements that the 
purpose of the United States is to kill Chinamen. 

I have been informed by newspapermen that that has been re- 
ported as a part of the present Communist propaganda, and it is really 
quite an awful thing. 

We have recently negotiated a genocide treaty in which we abhor 
and condemn the killings of portions of populations as such. It has 
not finally been approved but the treaty has been signed. 
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I earnestly hope that we have some concrete and ascertainable ob- 
jective, and I hope it is to put down agression and to destroy as much 
as we can the possibility of future aggression and the denial of the 
power of would-be aggressors to commit aggression against the law 
of nations as set out in the United Nations Charter. 

General VANDENBERG. I believe I stated this morning, Senator, in 
my testimony that upon that rather uncompleted statement of mine 
in my opinion it was much better put in the United Nations expression 
of objectives, and that killing of the Chinese is incidental, but a part 
of winning the war and stopping aggression. 

In my opinion none of the testimony that has been given heretofore 
by either the Secretary of Defense or the Chairman or General Collins, 
if they did, mentioned as I did the killing of Chinese, did it have any 
relation to genocide. It is an unhappy fact that when troops are in 
combat on the field, one of the witha of victory is killing or wound- 
ing of the opposition, and it was only in that connection that 

Senator Hicken.oorer. If I may, Mr. Chairman, on this particular 
point—— 

Chairman Russet. Without objection Senator Hickenlooper may 
propound another question. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I understand that death and destruction 
is an unavoidable part of warfare. There is no question about that, 
but I emphasize it because whenever we have had testimony here, at 
least so far as I know, the only concrete objective that has come out 
repeatedly is the killing of Chinese. 

I hope that we can develop a concrete objective as to what our 
objects and purposes are, and when we reach them we will have 
obtained those purposes, and that may not be entirely military. 

I think perhaps there are many political decisions that go into that, 
but a definition of objectives is something that I think we are entitled 
to have and everybody is entitled to have. That is all, unless General 
Vandenberg has a comment. 

General Vanpenzerec. Yes, sir; I would like to comment. 

In the first place, Senator, may I refer to my concurrence this morn- 
ing in referring back to the particular part in order to save time 
where it had the United Nations objective in there as a part of what 
I had intended to say the other day. 

As to there being a political part of this final objective, I concur, 
and I would like to read from page 94 of the book that was supplied, 
paragraph 23: 

On February 13, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff met with representatives of 
the Department of State and informally discussed the Korean situation. During 
the course of the discussion it became apparent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
the Department of State would prefer not to express political objectives with 
respect to Korea until military capabilities there were established. On the 
other hand, the consensus of the opinions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was that 
a political decision was required before there could be suitable determination of 
a military course of action. 

I concur in general with that. I also concur 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I might say that I concur with that. 

General Vanpenserc. And the objective prior to getting the two 
objectives together it seems to me has got to be first the reestablish- 
ment of the status quo, and then from there go on to see what more 
can be gained. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. And may I suggest this, and I apologize 
for intruding. May I suggest that one of the major premises of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s position is that military operations and ‘success 
cannot be determined until the politicians—that I mean in the broadest 
sense of the word—define what the objectives are, and those objectives 
have not been clearly defined as yet. 

I realize that the military can’t go out and fix political policy. 
They fight wars to win them, but they can only operate within the 
framework of broad political decisions when they are made. 

General VANDENBERG. I concur with that, Senator, but I also would 
like to make the point that sometimes the atmosphere for making 
political, as you say, diplomatic decisions, the atmosphere is greatly 
more favorable for those depending upon certain military situations, 
and that sometimes, as in this instance, there are times when the atmos- 
phere is more ripe for that sort of thing and there are times when the 
military situation makes it less advantageous, so both conditions I 
think have to be taken into it. 

It cannot be stated flatly that one must come first or the other 
must come first. It depends upon, it seems to me, conditions at the 
time, both the military and the diplomatic atmosphere. 

Senator Hickennoorer. Thank you, Mr. Clesivaael Again I 
apologize. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hunt? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetxi. Senator Cain? 


PRESIDENTIAL GUIDANCE MESSAGE 


Senator Cary. General Vandenberg, earlier in the afternoon you 
were talking with Senator Knowland about the January Tokyo meet- 
ing at which General MacArthur and General Collins and yourself 
discussed the President’s political guidance message of January 13. 
I understood you to so relate, sir. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. ‘May I ask if General MacArthur’s senior staff officers 
were in attendance at that meeting ? 

General Vanpensera. My recollection is that there were a num- 
ber of General MacArthur’s staff officers present. 

Senator Carn. Was the meeting to which we presently address our- 
selves held prior to the time that you and General Collins went out 
to the Korean front to see for yourselves or after your return from 
Korea ? 

General VanpenserG. My recollection is that it was prior thereto. 

Senator Carn. May I ask if you and General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Collins were in agreement that the President’s message meant that 
our forces were to remain for an indefinite period in Korea? 

As I understand it, General Vandenberg, that message was sent to 
supplement a military directive which had been sent to the supreme 
commander some several days before. 

General VanpenBerG. If I may express it this way, Senator—— 

Senator Carn. Please, sir. 

General VanpenserG. The military directive was more or less in 
the nature of a concrete order within the generally broad latitude 
that has to be given to a theater commander of the scope that General 


MacArthur had. 
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The political message—and now again I am getting a little out of 
my field, but my interpretation of the reason for the message of the 
President, was to explain further the underlying objectives which, in 
a purely military message, said in effect, “You will do this and you 
will do that,” without very much reason for it. 

Now, the message explaining the underlying reasons definitely could 
not be a directive because some of the desires expressed from the diplo- 
matic point of view obviously depended upon the military situation, 
and if you were to tell a commander that these desires and these end 
objectives are what we seek, it might be well that in endeavoring to 
seek those objectives, without attention to other details, his force might 
be sacrificed in attempting to carry them out. 

Therefore, the military message explained or attempted to explain 
the limits of the authority of General MacArthur in making his 
decisions. 

The other message contained reasons, just broadly, but which could 
not be utilized as in any sense a directive, 

Senator Carn. If I understand the situation, then, it is about like 
this: The military directive imposed certain military guidance and 
restrictions insofar as the military campaign upon the supreme 
commander. 

The political guidance message which outlined the objectives which 
we sought to achieve in Korea would necessarily say to anyone who 
read that message that, “within certain military limits you are to 
exercise every possible force and ingenuity to remain in Korea against 
a deep-seated hope that in due time we will be able to carry out our 
political objective, which is to make a Korea free, unified and self- 
controlling nation”; is that a reasonable evaluation of that situation, 
General ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. If I might differ slightly, Senator, I believe 
that that message taken by itself would lend some strength to that 
supposition, 

On the other hand, the directive—and it was pointed out by General 
Collins—definitely stated that the restrictions imposed on doing some 
of these things were such that there was not that latitude. 

The point was stated by General Collins, as I recall it, that the mili- 
tary directive was the governing factor, the letter from the President 
was information. 

Senator Carn. May I ask the question just once more, though I 
seek not to burden you, sir. 

Was the interpretation of General MacArthur, General Collins, 
and General Vandenberg of the President’s letter that it was the de- 
sire of all concerned—those in authority—to remain in Korea if mili- 
traily that was possible ? 

General VaANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 


EVACUATING KOREA 


General Vandenberg, have you ever heard anything said or have 
you ever seen any message which said that General MacArthur pro- 
posed to evacuate Korea, except under conditions which might pre- 
vent him from using his maximum power to repel the enemy? 

83797—51—pt. 248 
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General VanpENBeRG. I don’t recall, Senator, that in any message 
that I can recall General MacArthur ever proposed, as you say, evac- 
uating Korea. 

I believe that there were indications that at one time he might be 
forced out, but 

Senator Catn. Yes, sir. 

General Vanpenperc. There was no proposal, as I understand it, 
from General MacArthur that he pull out. 

Senator Carn. I ask that question for the following reasons and 
because, General Vandenberg, we hope to be fair to every single per- 
son called in this inquiry. It seems to me that an impression has 
been conveyed during these hearings that General MacArthur wanted 
to evacuate Korea, but that when you and General Collins went out 
there and looked the situation over, you were able to prevail upon 
him to change his mind. To my way of thinking, sir, that is an inac- 
curate impression of what took place, and because I felt it was an 
unfair or an unreasonable impression, I asked you the question just 
several minutes ago. 

General Vanpvenserc. If anyone has the impression that General 
MacArthur was advocating pulling out, I believe that that is entirely 
fallacious. 

I think, on the other hand, that he pointed out that necessity, at 
one time, looked as though it would require him to. 

Senator Carn. I respect your answer just given, General Vanden- 
berg, very much; and to my way of thinking, it does conclusively 
clear what I think has been a growing and erroneous impression. 


AIRCRAFT DELIVERED TO NATO NATIONS 


General Vandenberg, you were going, during the recess, if it suited 


your convenience, to determine how many airplanes of the types 
desired by our Korean air commanders, that we have sent to France 
and our NATO allies recently. 

If you have that information available now, I would appreciate it. 

General VanpEenBerG. I have the numbers of aircraft delivered to 
NATO nations as of May 28, 1951. 

I presume that you would not be interested in the report for such 
things as training aircraft, and so forth. 

Senator Carn. No, sir. 

General VaNnpENBERG. Therefore, I will simply give you the jet 
aircraft that we were discussing when this came up. 

Senator Carn. Please do. 

General VanpEeNBERG. Belgium, 4 F-84’s; France, 17 F-84’s; and 
Netherlands, 4 F-84’s. 

That is the total, sir. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, General. 

General Vandenberg, have you ever known General MacArthur to 
recommend the employment of American Ground Forces on the main- 
land of China? 

General VaNpENBERG. Would you state that again? 

Senator Carn. Have you ever tra an General MacArthur to recom- 
mend the employment of American Ground Forces on the mainland 
of China ? 

General VANpENBERG. I cannot recollect such a recommendation. 
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JCS BASIC FUNCTION 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Vandenberg, what is the basic function of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

What is your prime statutory requirement ? 

General VanpenserG. If I may quote from the National Security 
Act, for the record, I would think that they could be much more cor- 
rectly placed in the record, than my attempting from memory to get 
them exactly correct. 

Senator Carn. Well, I can save your time, sir, if you and I are in 
agreement on this: As I understand it, the primary function of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is to act as the chief military advisers to the 
Secretary of Defense, to the National Security Council, and to the 
President of the United States. If we are in agreement on that, sir, 


why, there would be no further need for putting anything in the 
record. 


General VANDENBERG. That is correct, sir. 


BLAIR HOUSE CONFERENCES COMMITTING TROOPS TO KOREA 


Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, you were going to look over 
your notes during the recess and tell us as much as you can recollect of 
the Blair House conferences which resulted in committing our forces 
to Korean last June. I would very much appreciate your taking what- 
ever time you think is proper to tell us of what went on in order that 
we might better judge the future. 


General VANDENBERG. On the 25th of June there was a conference 
at the Blair House. At that meeting, as I recall it, the problems of 
Formosa, Indochina, and Korea were discussed, and Korea with spe- 
cial attention to action by naval units and air units south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

It was at that meeting, as I recall, that the President approved the 
naval and air action south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

On the 26th of June there was another conference. There were con- 
versations pro and con as to the desirability of lifting the restrictions 
on the naval and air action to permit operations north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

At the same meeting, it is my impression that the Seventh Fleet was 
then told or the order was given to prevent an attack on Formosa 
and to prevent its being used as a base of operations against the main- 
land of China. 

There was some discussion as to who was to have the authority 
for this, and as I recall it, the consensus and the agreement was that 
this operational control of the Seventh Fleet would be assigned to 
General MacArthur. At the same time the idea of speeding up aid 
to Indochina was in conference and was generally agreed. 

On the 27th of June there was a meeting, as I recall it, in the Cabi- 
net room where some congressional leaders were brought up to date. 

In the afternoon of the 27th the Joint Chiefs and the three Secre- 
taries met to discuss various possible courses of action that might 
have been taken by the Russians and perhaps the Chinese Communists. 

Senator Carn. The date of that meeting, General, is on the 28th? 

General VanpEeNBERG. The 27th. 
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Senator Carn. The 27th. I thank you, sir. 

General Vanpenserc. On the 30th of June, sometime quite early 
in the morning, General Collins called me and said, as I recall it, 
that General MacArthur had—and this is in very general terms, my 
recollection—told me that General MacArthur had asked for per- 
mission to send a regimental combat team to the Korean front, 
and it had been cleared very early that morning by General Bradley 
and Mr. Pace and the President, with General Collins participating. 

I believe that takes care of the immediate—— 


CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN BLAIR HOUSE CONFERENCES 


Senator Smirn. Will the Senator yield for just one question ? 

Senator Carn. I am sorry but 

Chairman Russett. The Senator has no time; I am sorry, Senator. 
By unanimous consent you can have time. 

Senator Smiru. Just to clear up one point that I had in mind on 
the conferences. : 

Chairman Russe... Without objection, you are allowed one minute. 

Senator Smirxn. General, I am interested in the meeting of the 
27th, at which you state certain congressional Members were present; 
I think that is the meeting at which I was present. Do you recall 
whether the question of ground troops was raised at that meeting, 
or whether they were just discussing Air and Navy support for two 
reasons; one, to help support the South Korean Army, and the other, 
to help get our nationals out of Korea? 

I mention that because I think on the 30th, when we had the next 
meeting, it was announced that some ground forces would be moved 
in to maintain a beachhead, if a beachhead had to be maintained. 

I am trying to get in my mind which meeting first raised the ques- 
tion of ground troops. 

General VANnpEensBerG. I would presume that the question as to 
whether or not they might have to be eventually used might have been 
raised there. I am sure that from. my recollection of it—It was so 
long ago that all I would be doing would be guessing—I believe that 
on a subsequent meeting, I am rather clearer that they were informed 
of ground forces. 

The meeting, as I recall it, the two meetings, in the initial stages, 
were to bring the congressional leaders up to date and, as I recall it, 
at that time no ground forces had been committed. Therefore, in 
guessing, Senator, in answer to your question, which is the best I 
‘an do, I would guess it probably was not. 

Senator Smiru. I am just wondering were any minutes kept of 
those meetings because I bate a vague recollection that the question 
of whether or not we were going to commit ground troops at that 
first meeting was raised, and they were sure they were not, and the 
second meeting changed that with the possibility of the Pusan beach- 
head which would be needed which would need ground troops for 
protection. 

That is my vague recollection. But I am wondering if that is your 
recollection. 

General VANDENBERG. I have no recollection as to—— 

Chairman Russett. The Chair seems to recall that there was some 
testimony to the effect that certain notes that were kept on behalf 
of the Joint Chiefs were kept by Admiral Sherman. 
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I seem to recall some witness testifying to that effect. We hope 
to have Admiral Sherman here tomorrow. 

Senator McMahon ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet, Senator Fulbright? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Sparkman ? 


DEFINING THE TERM “CASUALTY” 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take any of 
General Vandenberg’s time. I have not been able to be here all the 
time, although I have been able to be here part of the time, and I have 
had some chance to read the testimony. 

I think he has made a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to ask this: When General Bradley was 
on the stand, I asked him if he would obtain for us a short memoran- 
dum describing just what was meant by “casualty.” 

Now, I realize that has been gone over several times” in several dif- 
ferent places, but I am not sure that anywhere yet we have had any- 
thing that would describe what was meant by the term “casualty,” and 
] just wonder if that memorandum had been submitted ? 

Chairman Russexu. I do not think that any memorandum has been 
submitted, but General Collins testified at some length on that. 

Senator SparKMAN. I know he did. I was here during most of his 
testimony and I also read it. It may be that it is entirely satisfactory 
as he stated it. I am not sure, but if the memorandum had been sub- 
mitted, I wanted to see it. I will not press it. 

Chairman Russexy. I do not believe any such memorandum has 
been received, 

Senator SpaRKMAN. It may be that General Collins’ testimony has 
been sufficient. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman RusseLL. Senator Stennis? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russevy. Senator Flanders? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetz. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

‘ hairman Russe.u. Senator Gillette? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Brewster ? 

(No response. ) 


WARFARE NECESSITATES KILLING 
Chairman Russeizt. The Chairman? I have one matter I want to 


ask you about, General. I have a great deal of sympathy with Senator 
Hickenlooper’s viewpoint that we should have a clearer objective in 
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Korea, although I can realize that our objective might change accord- 
ing. £0 conditions. . 

he objective would be one thing when we had a patrol on the Yalu 
River, and it might be another when we were trying to keep Taegu 
from being captured, for example. 

However, I am a little at a loss to understand how, under any 
planned objective, the basic requirement would not be that our forces 
kill as many Chinamen as possible. Do you know any plan or program 
that you could adopt in Korea that would not have as its basic element 
the killing of as many there as possible ? 

General Vanpenserc. No, Mr. Chairman, that was the point I was 
attempting to make previously, that unfortunately settling it by force 
of arms, that is one of the objectives in any act of armed aggression. 
In order to settle it, you have to kill a lot of people. 

Chairman Russetx. I assume that the Chinese objective, whatever 
it may be in driving us out of Korea, otherwise conquering all of 
Korea, is predicated upon killing as many Americans and as many 
United Nations forces as they possibly can. 

General VanpEnBERG. I believe that is so, sir. 

Chairman Russeiy. The Chinese can avoid being killed if they re- 
tire back to the Yalu River. That part of our objective would cease if 
they did retreat beyond the Yalu. 

Geievel VANDENBERG. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Connally ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetz. Senator Wiley? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexizi. Senator Smith. 


BALANCE OR PREPONDERANCE OF POWER 


Senator Smrru. I think I just have one more question I would like 
to ask the general. 

I understood you this morning to say that you believed in the bal- 
ance of power. The reason I ask this question is this: Does that really 
mean the balance of power or does it mean, as Justice Roberts stated 
before one of our committees when he was advocating the Atlantic 
Union, that he was not interested in the balance of power but he was 
interested in the preponderance of power? 

Do you distinguish between the preponderance of power on the side 
of the western allies, let us say, the anti-Communist people, or do you 
really believe in a balance of power to preserve the peace? If so, 
how do you reconcile that with the Charter of the United Nations! 

It is apparently aimed to get away from a balance of power and 
aims at a collective security program. 

General VanpENBERG. My idea of the balance of power, Senator, is 
that it be so regulated within the capacity, capability of the United 
States to be able to throw its weight to one side or another in order 
to preserve the peace. 

f think that would be true either in the United Nations, in NATO, 
or in the global situation itself. I think that is inherent, however, in 
the United States having sufficient power so that where it throws its 
weight, it then becomes the balance of power. 
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UNITED STATES POWER POSITION 


Senator Smirn. Well, you probably couldn’t contemplate that the 
United States could be in a sort of stand-offish position with the world 
divided into two balances of power, with us throwing our weight one 
way or the other. Is it your thought that there would be three posi- 
tions like that or do we have to be one of the balances? 

General VaNDENBERG. We have to be one of the balances in my con- 
cept of it, Senator, but at the same time, to always be on one side re- 
gardless of whether that is better for the world or not would be a 
power position regardless of what your objectives were for a free 
world, rights of the individual, and so forth. 

I am simply suggesting that knowing the ideals and the aspirations 
of the people of the United States—at least, I think I do—that they 


should be in a position to throw their weight in discussions about 
food, economy, power, on to the side that we believe is correct, in order 
that the world can go on in the way in which the people of the United 
States believe human rights and human dignity should be permitted 


to go. 

There are many times, in my opinion, when perhaps the NATO 
nations might advocate something that the ple of the United 
States, as it is possible, might not agree with, that would not have to 
be, in my view, war or total war or even the beginning of it, but if by 
throwing the balance of power of the United States one way or an- 
other, if it were so fixed that the balance would carry it, it would be 
to our advantage, it seems to me, to be able to assume that position. 

Senator Smitu. Then wouldn’t you be willing to accept the objec- 
tive of what I thought was the United Nations purpose of disarmament 
with simply a United Nations police force to preserve the peace? 

General VanpeNnserG. Yes, sir; I think that is the ultimate objec- 
tive, but before the United Nations becomes an effective instrument, 
it would appear to me that the balance of power project is much 
nearer at hand in being able to become effective. 

I believe that the ideal of the United Nations is an excellent one. 
I believe that it is going to require time to get it into operation where 
it is, throughout the world, believed in so that it becomes a potent 
force for good. 

Senator Smirx. Do you think until that happens we have got to 
keep a sufficient strength to take care of our own interests and the 
interests of the rest of the world as well? 

General VanpENBERG. I do, sir. 

Senator Smrra. Do you carry that to the extent of making that 
even more important than the so-called regional pacts like the At- 
lantic Pact, the Rio Pact, and if possible, the Pacific Pact, and so on? 

General Vanpenserc. Well, the exact method of working that out, 
7 is more in the field of national policy than it is purely 
military. 

The principle that I advocate is one that I believe in, from a military 
point of view. 

How it is to be worked out is on a level beyond me. 

Senator Smrrn. Thank you very much, 

That is all. 

I just wanted to get your thought on that, because it is a matter 
I have frequently heard discussed and people have different views. 
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One’s view is a preponderance of power, another has a view toward 
a balance of power, another favors complete disarmament with an 
international police force under the United Nations. I think we are 
groping somewhere in between there, and I gather from your state- 
ment, that until we can get to the millenium, we had better look out 
for our own selves, and try to take care of contingencies. 

General Vanpenserc. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexi. Senator Bridges. 


CHAIN OF ISLAND BASES 


Senator Bswwers. General, just a few more questions. 

Do you support the General MacArthur concept of holding a chain 
of island bases from Alaska, through Japan and Formosa and the 
Philippines? 

General VANDENBERG. Would you just start the first part ? 

Senator Brinces. Do you support, or agree with the General Mac- 
Arthur concept of holding a chain of island bases from Alaska, 
through Japan and Formosa and the Philippines? 

General VANpENBERG. Well, I would support the theory that those 
islands should be in hands that are friendly to the United States; and 
that those are bases which are within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, such as Guam and, I would hope, Okinawa, those places where 
we have base rights such as the Philippines and, I hope, in Japan; 
and we certainly should be in a position to deny them to any hostile 

ower. 
. Senator Bripees. My next question is, and I assume this will be 
classified : 

Do we have sufficient air strength now to hold this chain, if Russia 
should strike, or this develop into an all-out war with Russia ? 

General VaNpenBerG. Well, Senator, and I am not trying to side- 
step the question, but again I would like to emphasize that war being 
an art, and not a science, no exact formula or answer for adequate 
security can, in my opinion, be evolved. 

On the basis of the statements by General MacArthur, and of 
General Collins, I would believe on that basis that they who have 
had some measure of the responsibility for the security of the Japa- 
nese islands, and it is my understanding that they have agreed that 
they are secure, relatively speaking, again within the limit of which 
I spoke, that they would be better able to give a qualified opinion than 
I would—I would be inclined to go along with their expert testimony. 

I would like to point out that whenever we say that anything is 
safe, from a military point of view, I would desire a great deal more 
force than perhaps some people might desire. 

| Deleted. | 


ADVOCATING ADDITIONAL TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Bringes. In endorsing the proposal, General Vandenberg, 
for sending the four additional divisions to Europe and the program 
of our added American concentration of troops in Europe, what was 
the chief basis of your concurrence or approval of that? 
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Was it as a war deterrent or was it as a morale factor to the other 
European countries, or was it for the very definite basis of securing 
air bases for ourselves? 

General VaNpENBERG. It was a combination of all with varying 
emphasis upon different ones, Senator. If I may take them up one 
by one, the principal reason in my mind at the time was the neces- 
sity to raise the spirit of the people of Western Europe to where they 
thought that they had a chance against the Russian military ma- 
chine. 

In raising that feeling of freedom from that threat which they 
felt was hanging over their head went the freedom of allowing them- 
selves, may I say, the luxury of giving us air bases without fear of 
retaliation which they might have had, had we not indicated our 
complete willingness to go along with them in the defense of Western 
Europe, and very partly as a beginning toward a ground defense of 
Western Europe which in my opinion I have always held should be 

rovided vee by the Western European nations. 

| Deleted. } 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING FACILITIES OF NATO NATIONS 


Senator Briners. You spoke of this morning, I think, in answer to 
a question—I think it was from Senator Smith—about what are the 
facilities in these countries for manufacturing their own modern 
planes. Do any of them, outside of Great Britain, have those facili- 
ties? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. There are some very good facilities 


in Italy, both for engines and aircraft. There are several facilities in 
France that could be utilized. They have trained mechanics and 
trained artisans to do that job. They are competent in motor manu- 
facture, and it would be my opinion that in order to get on with it, 
in time that the best method of forming that industry over there 
would be to take either American or British designs and manufacture 
them in their facilities for several reasons. 

In the first place, it will provide us with less diversified types on 
the front and therefore the spare parts situation will be easier, and 
secondly, it is more or less a proven type of aircraft and many of the 
bugs of the engineering category have been worked out, and there- 
fore it would be a less difficult job than starting from scratch, also a 
more rapid job could be done. 

Senator Brivees. Outside of Great Britain, are any of those coun- 
tries actually producing planes today for the tactical air force? 

General VanpenperG. The French are started. I don’t believe—in 
fact, I am sure the first airplane has not come out, but they are build- 
ing aircraft of American design for the tactical air forces. They are 
also building airplanes of British type. 

The treaty with Italy precludes a top, it has a top, as I understand it, 
in the number of aircraft that they can possess. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why many of the component 
parts could not be made by many of these countries. The components 
roughly oceupy 50 percent of the total in time and cost and materials. 
If those facilities in those various countries could be turned toward 
ee components in great numbers, it would assist the over- 
all effort. 
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Senator Bripers. My time is up. 

Chairman Russgiu. Yes, sir. Senator Green. 
(No response. ) 

Chairman RussE.u. Senator Hickenlooper. 


EXPLAINING SUPERIORITY OF RUSSIAN JETS 


Senator Hickentoorer. General Vandenberg, getting back to the 
question of our deficiencies so far as quality is concerned in the per- 
formance of jet engines, which I have been curious about for a long 
time, why is it that we don’t have jets that are equivalent in perform- 
ance of the Russians ¢ | 

General VaNDENBERG. Well, I can only give you a partial answer 
to that, and I am afraid not too authentic a one, Senator. I would 
guess that part of the reason is that we were the major manufacturer 
during World War II of aircraft to fight the war on both the western 
front and in the Far East, and that all of our time and effort, our 
a capacity, was taken up with winning the war. 

hile Germany was ahead of us in jet aircraft and in certain de- 
signs of rockets and other weapons, we must, I believe, take into con- 
sideration the fact that that very reason was one of the contributing 
causes that caused her downfall. It is a peculiar sort of set of circum- 
stances, but when General Goering, Air Marshal Goering, was first 
captured, I went down to interview him, and I asked him to what 
he laid the defeat of the German Air Force. 

He told me at that time, as I recall it, that it was because they were 
fooling with so many gadgets that might win the war rather than 


concentrating on a bombardment force to knock out initially England 
and afterward to knock out the air bases from which the United States 
Air Force operated. 

He said that they were ~— at that time in developing jet air- 


planes that could go more rapidly to altitude, and were therefore build- 
ing a defensive force; that the rockets, if they had put half or even 
a third, as I recall his telling me, of the effort that they had put into 
development of the V—1 and V-2 into their aircraft program, that 
in his opinion the war might have had a very different ending. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. They changed models in the middle of the 
operation and in the hiatus they got caught; is that it? 

General VanpenperG. They were engaged, Senator, in a research 
and development program in the middle of a war. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Yes. 

General VANpDENBERG. Now we did not do that. Therefore, in win- 
ning the war we have had to pay a penalty of starting our research 
and development from a position Further back. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Except that we had the advantage of a 
substantial amount of their research and development when they ca- 
pitulated, did we not? That is, we got hold of their jets, their rockets, 
pet cold-steel extrusion methods, and a number of things of that 

ind, 

General Vanpensere. Yes, sir, that is true. ‘But in any situation 
where we have a finished article without the brains and the thinking 
that developed it behind it, and all of the faults that they have over- 
come in that process—to get back to your point of the scientists—— 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. That is right. 
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General VanpEeNnperG. The cold article laid in front of a group of 
our people, we cannot possibly begin to discover all of the difficulties 
and what they have had to overcome and, therefore, the know-how in 
order to develop a better article from that one. In effect, we are start- 
ing from the cold article just as they are starting in a newer edition of 
that in their mind as they built this one. 


UNITED STATES SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Hicken Looper. However, General, we started in 1945, 
knowing that they had some very intriguing advances in scientific 
machinery and various gadgets of various kinds; I checked up the 
figures and I find that including fiscal 1945 we spent $179,197,000,000 
on our Armed Forces through fiscal 1950. 

Now I suggest you take off fiscal 1945, which is $8414 billion—and 
I think, in all fairness, that there was a lot of clean-up work in that, 
perhaps. But take that off and we have still spent from fiscal 1946 
through fiscal 1950 $84,628,000,000 on our Armed Forces. That does 
not include the $20,994,000,000 of fiscal 1951, nor the $41,421,000,000 
of fiseal 1952. 

Now I am concerned—and I think it is a perfectly valid question— 
with the fact that we have spent $8414 plus billions through fiscal 
1950 from 1946 on. We have tremendous volumes in the mill now. I 
am concerned as to why, unless we admit inferior techniques and things 
of that kind, we have not got at least as good a jet engine as the 
Russians, when we have realized, I think, for a long time that jets 
or propulsion of that general type is probably the coming thing. 

I also want to ask you whether or not we are sufficiently along in 
design and experiment at this time in your opinion, regarding jets 
or rocket combinations or whatever type of propulsion of that sort 
may be deemed best. Do we have at the present time engines which 
we have a reasonable right to say are at least as good, if not better 
than, anything the Russians have that you know of? 

I am not talking about having them in actual operation in the air 
from a combat standpoint, but am talking about where we are in 
our production or in our development program. 

General VANpENBERG. Well, your question as I see it, Senator, boils 
down into two general areas. The first one is why have we got, as you 
say, so little for what we spent so much for. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That is not only the Air Corps. 

General Vanpenserc. I realize that. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. The Air Corps has got its share of it. 

General VAnpENBeERG. I am talking of the armed services now, if 
I may venture an opinion on all three. ; 

The most wasteful method of financing the armed services is to give 
them a program one year, let them lay the groundwork for that sized 
program, compress it the next year and waste all the money for that 
portion of the program that is not appropriated for the next year, the 
year following that enlarge it again and go back and rehabilitate a 
great amount of equipment, of public works and so forth, and the next 
year cut 1t again. 

_ And as Senator Johnson described it, a squeezebox operation. It 
is an accordion operation, and that is partly the reason. 
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Another reason is because the cost of living and the cost of pro- 
duction in the United States is higher than it is any place, which 
you know much better than I do, Senator, and the prices that we pay 
our soldiers, which is roughly 50 percent I believe of the cost of the 
armed services is an additional factor. Our workmen get a much 
higher wage. 

Therefore it costs more to produce the raw material and so on and 
so on, which you are more familiar with than I am, and I shouldn’t 
attempt to explain that. 

The second part of your question as to whether or not today we are 
in that position, and if not why not have at least parity on the draw- 
ing board with the Russians, I can only venture a guess. 

My guess would be that the aircraft industry of the United States 
had been starved during the years—I am talking now of research 
and development money—during the war years and until approxi- 
mately 48-49. 

Therefore the drawing board or bread board models that we have 
of jet engines which at that time were more or less a gleam in some- 
bodes eye are now beginning to come out with some hope of getting 
really advanced aircraft engines and armament. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Now, General, let me ask you whose pri- 
mary responsibility from a professional and technical standpoint is 
it to get better engines for our airplanes? 

General VANDENBERG. That is my responsibility. 

Senator Hickennoorer. That is the responsibility of the Air Corps, 
is it not? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right, sir. 

Senator HickrenLoorer. That is so far as the Air Force planes 
are concerned. I understand the Navy has a program of its own. 


AIR REPRESENTATION IN NATO 


Now I want to jump over to Europe for just a moment. There 
are several questions I have not asked heretofore. 

Are you satisfied with the military staff set-up so far as the Air 
Corps or the Air Force is concerned and air operations are concerned 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organizations? Are you satisfied 
with the Air Corps or Air Force representation and authority and 
voice on that air set-up in the NATO organizations ? 

General VANDENBERG. I presume by that you are talking about 
General Eisenhower's headquarters. I am concerned as an Air Force 
officer. 

My former deputy for operations is the allied commander in chief 
of the Air Forces under General Eisenhower. I am certain that his 
voice is heard in the councils of all of General Eisenhower’s delibera- 
tions. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I have no thought on it one way or the 
other, except does he have an air superior over him under General 
Eisenhower or is he directly under Gaseel Kisenhower in NATO? 


General VANDENBERG. There is a staff officer on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff. He is called the deputy, I believe, for Air; but Gen- 
eral Norstad has complete access to General Eisenhower. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. One other question. You have said that 
you are satisfied with it, which answers my question. One other 
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question: As an airman of vast experience and probably as much 
experience and otherwise as any airman we have, and perhaps more— 
and you do not need to put this on the record if you do not want to, 
since I am asking this for my own information—and if it is not prop- 
er and it should be censored, why that is all right with me—— 

{ Deleted. | 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Hickenlooper, your time is up. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russrxy. Senator Saltonstall? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russewn. Senator Johnson? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. No further questions. 

Chairman Russet, Senator Kefauver? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Knowland ? 


FINLETTER REPORT 


Senator KNow.anp. General, I have a very few questions. I had 
to cut mine short on the last round to go back on the Senate Floor. 

Calling your attention to the President’s Air Policy Commission 
Report, the so-called Finletter report, on page 24, I will read you the 
following: 


From evidence received from the Secretary of the Air Force, its Chief of 
Staff, and many of its ranking generals, as well as informed authorities outside 
of the Military Establishment, we conclude that the 55 group force, if engaged 
in action in its present phase I, could not carry out the missions assigned to 
it because it is lacking in the essential air units for effective combat action. 
It would be even less capable of carrying out the missions which would face 
it in phase II conditions. 

Even more alarming is the statement by the Air Force that the funds pres- 
ently available will not permit the maintenance of the present inadequate Air 
Force, and that if appropriations are not increased the establishment may be 
cut back to approximately 40 groups with reductions established in July 1948. 

None of this must be permitted. There is a minimum force in being below 
which we must not go if we are to protect our country in its vital interests. 

We have concluded that the minimum force necessary at the present time 
is an Air Force composed of 12,400 modern planes, organized into 70 combat 
groups and 22 special squadrons, supplemented by 27 National Guard groups 
and 34 groups of Air Reserve. All of these forces, with the exception of the Air 
Reserve, must be equipped, trained, and ready for immediate action in the event 
of war. We should build to this force as rapidly as possible, and once it is 
achieved, never permit it to drop below this level nor should we permit it to 
become impotent and ineffective, because of a failure to keep it modernized with 
the very best planes and equipment available. 


That is the end of the quotation. You are familiar with the Fin- 
letter report, are you not 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. That report was made to the President in 
approximately the early part of January, about January 1, 1948, was 
it not? 

Colonel Kierre. That is right. 

General VaANpENBERG. Around that time, sir. 
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FIRST ALARM OF POSSIBLE SOVIET AGGRESSION 


Senator Knowranp. General, as a man who has been greatly expe- 
rienced in World War I, when did you first become concerned with 
the threat of Soviet aggression in the world subsequent to VJ-day? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe it was the time General Bradley and 
I met with General Zukov at the meeting of the two armies, when 
I believe the Red Army opposite our people asked whether we were 
digging in or not, and later at this meeting I am speaking of, the 
attitude of the Russian general in showing me his jet aircraft—his 
fighter aircraft—that came over to pay us ostensibly a salute, as we 
were leaving. 

The aircraft that we saw—there were not too many of them—im- 
pressed me very much from their desiegn and their speed and the way 
they were handled. As I recall it, I spoke about it to General Bradley 
as we were going out in the airplane after we had driven through the 
Russian zone. 

I remember talking to him about my concern over the apparent 
feeling in this country that the Russians had no technical capabil- 
ities, that they had masses of manpower and no brains. 

That is putting it rather bluntly, but still I believe that is the gen- 
eral impression, that we have invented everything in the world since 
the world began and can produce it faster and better than anyone else. 

I remember talking to him about a Stormovik, which combined 
armor plate and wood at the critical bending moment, something that 
our people up to that time had said could not be successfully done. 

I remember talking with the young engineers in the factories around 
Moscow when I was there with Mr. Harriman as his air adviser in the 
winter of 1943. All of these people in order to get better food, get 
better living accommodations, and greater freedom, were feverishly 
working after their work in the daytime, feverishly working at the 
technical schools and institutions of Russia. 

About the only way I could see from their conversations that they 
could raise their standard of living and obtain their freedom from 
being constantly watched was to get their technical competence to such 
a state that the Soviet Union depended on them. Therefore they were 
working under that duress in a way which few university students in 
the United States or our technical people could be expected to 
operate. 

. believe that is the beginning when I began to view with slight 
alarm. 

Senator Knowtanp. That was really before VJ-day and after VE- 
day, or approximately in that period. 

General VanpenserG. Right, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Now, subsequent to that time the Nation and 
the President became concerned with the threat of Communist ag- 
gression in Greece and Turkey to the extent that we had the so-called 
Greek-Turkish doctrine enunciated. 

We also were subject to Soviet blackmail in the Berlin blockade, 
were we not? 

General VanpenBerG. I would say that was true, sir. 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR AIR FORCE, AUGUST, 1949 


Senator Know.anp. Now, in August of 1949—Senator Bridges has 
mentioned this before, but I want to explore it a little more—the Con- 
gress was acting on an appropriation bill dealing with the Air Force, 
among other things, and I happen to have been one of those who felt 
that the administration and the Congress were cutting the amount 
beyond the point where it should be cut. 

- On August 26, on page 12,302, this one paragraph of my statement, 
because I was opposing the committee amendment which would have 
had the effect of decreasing the amount of funds for airpower, I said: 

If the danger of overt Communist aggression is so great as our National 
Government has felt it would be, so that this Nation was justified in embarking 
for the first time in its history upon a North Atlantic Pact; if it is so great as to 
justify the expenditure of a billion four hundred million for the implementation 
of arms to the signatories to the pact, and to other free peoples of the world in 
order to maintain a free world of free men, then I say, Mr. President, with all 
the sincerity that I possess, that this is no time for the Congress of the United 
States to clip the wings of the eagle, to dull his beak, or to cut off his talons. 

Now, the answer generally that was given to that at the time was 
that given by Mr. Thomas, who was handling the bill on the floor. 
Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma in several places throughout his statement, 
but more succinctly at this particular place, had this to say: 

The House added money for a 58-group Air Force and this is a reduction recom- 
mended by the Senate committee. It is a reduction in harmony with the re- 
quest of the military authorities. Secretary Johnson did not ask for an increase 
to the House figure. Neither did Mr. Symington. They asked only for the 
budget estimate and this bill carries the budget estimate. 


Now, in the light, General, of your statement yesterday—which 
unfortunately I did not have the opportunity to hear, but which I 
have seen read—in which you say—and I read from page 3630 of 
yesterday’s record— 

The fact is that the United States is operating a shoestring air force in view 
of its global responsibilities. 

Starting from a 40-odd group Air Force, the aircraft industry is unable until 
almost 1953 to do much of a job toward supplying the airplanes that we would 
lose in war against any major opposition— 
it is a little difficult for me to understand how, in view of the Finletter 
Commission Report, which I understood generally the Air Force 
people subscribed to, your own statements here of yesterday, as to the 
serious difficulties that we face, the fact that testimony before our 
committee is that we can’t take certain action, which under normal 
times we would be expected to take in Korea, because we find our- 
selves understrength, so to speak, why it was that the Department of 
the Air Force did not speak out if they felt the country was en- 
dangered and ask for additional funds at that time? 

Would you like to comment on it? 


LIMITING AIR FORCE BUDGET 


General VANDENBERG. Yes, Senator, I would. 
_ The Department of the Air Force, in the Defense Establishment, 
is sometimes a participant in a limited budget figure. 

By that, I mean that of a certain amount of money that is made 
available to the Defense Establishment, the Air Force must partici- 
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pate in the dividing up of that money in as equitable manner for the 
defense of the United States as is practicable. 

Now, as I see it, the military position is to state what they believe 
to be correct. 

There are other governmental agencies above the Air Force that 
can either show that there are other circumstances that alter the mili- 
tary situation, that have a bearing on it, that in the evaluation of all 
the factors, will approve it or disapprove it, from the purely military 
point of view. ’ 

After that opinion has been given from the best military authority 
that we can have in the Air Force, which should be, I believe, the 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff, then the resultant action by the 
Secretary of Defense and/or the Congress and/or the President, in 
the person of the Bureau of the Budget, is a problem of higher Govern- 
ment operation which has many other factors to consider, other than 
the purely military. 

From the point of view that I have, it seems to me that when I 
have pointed out, and the Secretary, who, in this instance was oper- 
ating under a ceiling budget and previous to that time had indicated, 
as has all the testimony in response to questions from the Congress, 
as to the minimum force they believed adequate for a peacetime air 
force, since 1945 or 1946, I ballon, had been, until recently, a 70- 
group Air Force. 

That military opinion has been given many times in answer to every 
‘ question. 

Now beyond that, the other factors that come into the running of 
the Government are to be considered. Somebody has to make that 
decision. 

I feel that it would be, with the information that is available to the 
Air Force or even the Defense Establishment, to attempt to undertake 
that responsibility which is clearly someone else’s province and in 
which they do not have either the staff or the information to assess its 
value, that the Air Force has completed its job, and I think the Defense 
Establishment—but I will speak particularly of the Air Force—has 
completed its job when in answer to questions and in proposing what 
the minimum force is to the proper authorities, then I think it has 
completed not only its obligation but as far as it should go under our 
form of government. 

Chairman Russextt. Senator, I am sorry. Do you have just one 
more question ? 

Senator Know.anp. Just one. 

Chairman Russetx. Without objection. 


SUBMITTING MILITARY BUDGET 


Senator Knowxanp. I only wanted to make this brief observation, 
General. Both as a member of the Appropriations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee I don’t quite agree with that theory 
that you just enunciated, and it seems to me that one of the reasons 
we are in the very serious problem we are in today where our hands are 
tied to keep from doing some things which sound military strategy 
might dictate that we do is that we find ourselves without adequate 
facilities and wherewithal to do it. 
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Now it seems to me that the function of the Joint Chiefs in their 
»rofessional capacity is to tell the administration, to tell the Congress, 

fecal they are not creatures of the administration, they are crea- 
tures of the Government which is different from the administration, 
to tell them what in their best judgment is needed as being essential to 
the defense of the Nation. 

Then if the civilian superiors of the Joint Chiefs feel that there are 
certain budget limitations that they have to deal with, that is their 
responsibility. 

If after having all the facts and the best judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs that we need so much air power or naval power or ground 
power to properly defend this country, if the Congress wants to take 
the responsibility, then having those facts, why that is a policy matter, 
but I do submit that it has been in many instances—now I am not 
speaking in a personal sense now but in many instances—it has been 
like drawing eye teeth for the Congress to get the information because 
once the upper echelon in the executive branch of the Government has 
determined that the Joint Chiefs have to operate within a certain 
budget limitation, whether or not that actually is essential for the 
defenses of this Nation, then everybody clams up down the line, and 
it is most difficult for even those of us who are trying to help the Air 
Force or help the Navy or the Army to make our voices felt and our 
actions felt in the committees and on the floor of the Congress. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, I would have to disagree somewhat 
with what you have just said. The Joint Chiefs of Staff on several 
oceasions that I am familiar with have submitted the budget that 
they thought was essential. 

At one time running around the town there were the allegations 
of warmongering, si the fact that we were financially incapable, 
that we had fantastic ideas, and that we had no sense of what the 
economy of the Government could stand because we submitted, as 
I recall, something in the neighborhood of a $30 billion budget; 
then, if that was not acceptable, a $26 billion budget; and finally 
‘A ye billion budget. Then, I believe, we were given a $13 billion 
budget. ' 

But the fact is the Joint Chiefs of Staff have on many occasions, 
and I think upon almost every occasion, informed the proper author- 
ities as to what we believe was the minimum budget. But that is 


purely, from a Roety point of view. 


Now the pulling of the eye teeth to get the information, Senator, 
I think that a résumé of the testimony before the various Appro- 
priations Committees since 1946, either at that time Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army or Air, and the commander of the Army Air 
Force, and the Secretary of the Air Force, and the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Air Force, every time in answer to a question their response 
has been, I am confident, that from the military point of view 70 
groups, until recently when that was insufficient, has been the answer 
to every question directed as to the adequacy of the Air Force. 

Chairman Russet... Are you through? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.i. Senator McMahon? 

(No response.) 
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Chairman Russeit. Senator Lodge? 
(No response.) 

Chairman Russett. Senator Fulbright? 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Tobey ? 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Sparkman ? 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Gillette ? 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Brewster ? 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Hunt ? 
(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet... Senator Cain ? 


CONSIDERING ENTRANCE IN KOREAN CONFLICT 


Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, we seem to agree conclusively 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the chief military advisers to the 
President. I am conscious that most of our military authorities 
have long stated that Korea possessed strategic and tactical oppor- 
tunities that were very undesirable. 

You told us this morning that four meetings to discuss the Korean 
conflict were held on the following dates: June 25, 26, 27, and 30. 

My question is this: Did the President, who is the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, ever request an estimate of the Korean 
situation with both its liabilities and possibilities from the JCS, 
or did the JCS ever provide the President with such an estimate during 
any of these meetings? 

General VanpenBerG. If you mean a formally prepared paper in 
those days, the answer is “No,” Senator. If you mean that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff discussed the pros and cons, the dangers, the advan- 
tages, and the difficulties, the answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Carn. I am glad to hear that, sir. That is all I am trying 
to get-at. 

In your opinion was a very thorough presentation made of both the 
liabilities and the virtues likely to be encountered in the Korean epi- 
sode or conflict presented to the Commander in Chief ? 

General VanpenserG. I think they were fairly comprehensive, as I 
recall them, Senator, because among the various conversations that 
I recall at the time was the possibility of Russian intervention, the 
possibility of Chinese intervention, the possibility of an attack on 
Formosa, the position of the Japanese Islands in relation to this, 
the position of the Philippines, the potentials one way or another. 
As I recall it, the decision was made that some place along this line 
that satellites were pushing the free world back on their heels every 
time, somebody had to make a stand somewhere, and the decision was 
that that was the place to do it. 

Senator Carn. Well it seems reasonable then, General Vandenberg, 
to assume as a result of what you have just stated that those in execu- 
tive authority knew what they were getting into when the decision was 
made last June to commit American forces to Korea. 
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General VaNDENBERG. I would say, Senator, in answer to that, that 
the ibilities of the situation were fairly well gone over. I think 
at that time it was considered very doubtful that, (a) the Russians 
would come in, (b) the Chinese would come in. 

‘Those considerations were talked over and discussed. But as to 
whether or not there was a great opportunity or chance of their coming 
in, I believe the consensus at that time was that there was a chance 
but it was relatively small. 

Senator Carn. But, General Vandenberg, as of now the Red Chinese 
are in the war, and we do not exactly know what to do about it, as I see 
the situation. 

General Vanpenserc. I can’t agree with that quite, Senator. I 
think that we are doing a first-rate job of ee the know-how 
of the Chinese Army, which is not as extensive, the hard core is not 
as extensive as we got from the figures of the mass population of 
China. 

Senator Carn. Well, thank you, sir. The fact remains from my 
point of view that the Allied forces are not fighting the Red Chinese 
in the same unlimited or full-scale fashion that the Red Chinese are 
presently committed against us. 

But from what you have said it is now obvious, and I have not 
been clear on this before, that in those June meetings the possibility 
of Red China coming into the war was actually discussed. 


KOREAN WAR ENTRANCE AND STRATEGY 


May I ask what conclusion was reached as to what the Allied forces 
would do if the possibility of Red China entering the Korean conflict 
become a fact ? 

General Vanpenserc. May I take the first part of your question, 
first ¢ 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General VanpenserG. The point that you made, I believe, that—— 

Senator Carn. You had said at these meetings the possibility of 
Red China’s coming in was discussed, so the rest of my question is an 
obvious one.. What was your conclusion ? 

{ Deleted. | 

The second part of your question, as to what would happen if the 
Chinese Communists came in, or if the Russians came in, the normal 
way of operating in such a case is that after the discussion and the 
decision is made, and the general proposition is weighed, without get- 
ting into too much detail, to go back and draw up contingent plans, 
war plans, and so forth—— 

Senator Carn. Certainly, sir. 

General VanpenpBere (continuing). Upon various contingencies. 

The imminence of one or the other generally brings those to fruition. 
After the> are drawn up, they are sent back, generally, by the Chiefs 
for additional information, and over a period of time, maybe a year, 
a year and a half, they gradually jell, depending upon the exigencies 
of the situation. 

_Senator Carn. Is that to say that at those meetings in June the pos- 
sibility of Red China’s entering the war was discussed, but no conclu- 
sive determination was made as to what the Allies would attempt to do 
if that possibility became a fact? 
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General Vanpenserc. That is: correct, sir. That would depend 
upon a very careful analysis of many pros and cons in the situation 
in order to get the sort of answer that would make sense. 

Senator Cane Thank you, sir. 


PROPER USE OF AIR POWER 


Yesterday, General Vandenberg, you said there were three ways to 
employ air power properly. The first was to strike at enemy supply 
depots and originating end of his lines of communication; the second 
was to strike at his lines of communications as they led to the battle 
area; and the third was to strike at the enemy after he had become 
entrenched. 

It is so, is it not, that we are not; for reasons that you and others 
have explained, employing the preferred way, the No. 1 and most 
effective way, to employ air power? 

General VanpenserG. That is correct, for the reason that they are 
coming from Russia, and we are trying to avoid a global war. 

{ Deleted. | 

Senator Morse. The Senator from Washington won’t object to my 
saying, on committee time, I certainly think that answer ought to be 
off the record. 

Chairman Russetu. I do not think there is any doubt but what 
Admiral Davis is very careful to read the record and will eliminate 
that. 

Senator Carn. I notice that Admiral Davis is very careful to read 
the record. I got a note this morning saying, with reference to the 
use of his name, that he was not present at a particular meeting. 

I think the admiral overlooks nothing, which is very good for the 
record, and all of us. 


MILITARY PARADOX OF KOREAN SITUATION 


This is the question, sir: 

Does it not follow that under the prevailing prohibitions against 
bombing in Manchuria, we are certain to decrease the presently limited 
effectiveness of our air power in Korea if, as we all hope, our Ground 
Forces find it possible to move farther and farther north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel in the direction of the Yalu River ? . 

That seems to me, in terms of military doctrine, to be a paradox— 
that as you are successful with one branch of your services, you be- 
come less effective with another branch of your services. 

General Vanpensers. I think that last statement that you have 
made, Senator, is correct. 

As the distance between the Yalu River and our troops decreases, 
the effectiveness of our tactical air force decreases in direct proportion. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONS NEEDED TO CARRY OUT MAC ARTHUR PLAN 


general Vandenberg, yesterday you said this, and I would like to 
s<< your view of exactly what you mean, please, sir, in answer to a 
cuestion from Senator Johnson concerning how much more we would 
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need to carry out General MacArthur’s bombing recommendations— 
you said : 

I would say roughly double the strategic air power that the United States 
Air Force has today. 

Does that imply that, in your opinion, General MacArthur was 
recommending leveling Manchuria, and leveling all of the large and 
medium-sized cities in China ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

I doubt if that is what was in General MacArthur’s mind. 

However, in my opinion, in my position, I believe that to be effective 
in the use of air power against, let us call it, secondary targets, a 
small, relatively small-range effort is productive of but small-range 
results. 

To use air power which has destructive capabilities that almost 
stagger the imagination, if properly used, you have to recognize the 
fact that to utilize it, you have to employ it on the basis of destruction. 

Therefore, blowing up a depot here and there, over a long period 
of time, will assist your army forces ye measurably, as they are 
doing now in Korea; but to become effective, to really do a job, to 
really turn the tide of battle so that it is practically impossible to 
move anything from the border to the North Korean border, which I 
might point out is very close, you would have to almost lay waste all 
of those facilities which would lend themselves toward hiding or 
storing or stockpiling equipment. ‘That, in a small measure, is what 
is being done today by the B-29’s, in going through the area and 
blowing up buildings in which troops are housed ; in blowing up hay- 


stacks under which tanks are hidden; and therefore to do a job, as- 
sume you are going to—then you are going to have to level those 
methods of communication, those facilities for hiding the material, 
and the facilities that are there, in existence, today, which form some 
measure of ability of manufacture toward the war effort, both in 
China ver and in Manchuria. 


But, I would like to point out, in explanation of what I said yester- 
day, in connection with the possibility of whether it would be decisive 
or not—is the fact that if you look at the map and you see where 
Russia comes right down to the border of North Korea, that again 
this business about moving between daylight and dark any reinforce- 
ments and supplies in order to hide them before the next day, that 
that can be easily done from the eastern sector and therefore if there 
is a determination on the part of the Chinese, and on the part of the 
Russians, to continue this, regardless of the casualties and losses and 
desolation, I say there is a possibility that they could continue. 

Senator Carn. In your considered view it woulld take approxi- 
mately twice the strategic air strength you now have to carry out that 
job conclusively ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Carn. General, I thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Gentlemen, I had hoped to conclude with Gen- 
eral Vandenberg this afternoon. I am not pressing anyone on their 
questioning. They can ask all the questions they feel disposed to, but 
it would assist us in knowing whether it was possible to do so without 
running into the night. 
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If the Senators would indicate about how much more time they 
would desire, if there is any considerable amount of it, why we will 
go over until tomorrow with General Vandenberg. I had hoped to 
start with Admiral Sherman, but that is not essential, of course. 

Senator Know.anp. I have no further questions at this time. 

Senator Carn. I think I would like to ask about two. 

Senator Lone. I can get through in about 7 minutes. I have just 
a very few questions myself, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeww. Senator Cain ? 

Senator Carn. Not to exceed two, sir. 

Chairman Russewu. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. I will withhold mine for Admiral Sherman. I do 
not need to ask the general any more. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I have a very few questions, Mr. Chairman. 
I think I can finish very shortly. 

Senator Know.anp. I do have a procedural matter that I would 
like to bring up before any more members of the committee get away, 
if possible. 

‘hairman Russexy. All right, sir. 


PROCEDURE ON STATE DEPARTMENT MEMO 


Senator Know.anp. There are two points. I have discussed earlier 
today with the chairman of the committee this matter of the December 
23, 1949, State Department memo to the effect that Formosa had no 
strategic value. I have since had the opportunity of discussing it 
with Senator McMahon who talked with the State Department on it. 

I understood from him that they apparently still feel the document 
should not be made part of the public record. He suggested that they 
wait, that the committee wait on that decision until Secretary Acheson 
gets here the latter part of this week. 

I would prefer not to wait until that time because frankly I would 
like to examine Admiral Sherman on the matter, and there is going 
to be so much cut out of the record if that is not going to be made 
available that would be needlessly cut out, so I was going to suggest 
to the chairman if it is agreeable to him that the State Department 
be requested tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock to have someone who 
could present their point of view to the committee present here. 

I do not think it will take a matter of more than 5 or 10 minutes to 
merely present the issues to see whether that document could not be 
made available as part of the public record. 

Chairman Russett. Senator McMahon spoke to me briefly about it. 
He came by here and said that in his opinion we ought to have the 
testimony of the Secretary of State on it. Is that about what he told 

you ¢ ‘ 
: Senator Knownanp. Yes; that is what he suggested; that we wait 
for Secretary Acheson to be here. 

I told him I fully agreed that the State Department should have 
its point of view presented before the committee took action but I 
did not want to wait until Secretary Acheson himself was a witness 
before getting that matter solved. 

The Esioaaneei I want to merely repeat for the benefit of the com- 


mittee, was a mimeographed document and cryptographic security is 
not involved. It was December 23, 1949, so it is old hat to that extent. 
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The security of our forces in Korea is not even remotely involved 
in the situation, and we have had documents which at that time—for 
instance, the Wake Island document—was once classified a top secret 
document here and then was properly declassified and made available. 

Now this one only has a security classification of confidential, and 
for the life of me I have read it on several occasions and I can see no 
justification for withholding that from the public record and this 
committee. 

I would like to let the State Department present its peint of view 
here and have the committee act on it before Admiral Sherman and 
Secretary Acheson appear, because otherwise I think our questioning 
will be severely limited. 

Chairman Russeuw. It is very evident that we cannot take any 
action on it this afternoon. 

Senator KNow.anp. I am not pressing for that. 

Chairman Russexx. I understand. I just make that statement for 
the benefit of the record. 

General Mudge, would you advise Mr. Fisher or someone at the 
State Department to have someone stand by in the morning and then 
I will submit to the committee as to whether or not we will proceed 
with it in the morning, as Senator Knowland suggests, or defer it 
until Mr. Acheson comes in at the end of the week. 

I might also request that you try to get that word to Senator 
McMahon. 

Very well. Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Flanders ? 

hee response. ) 

hairman Russet... Senator Long? 


DISPERSAL OF RUSSIAN WAR PLANTS 


Senator Lone. General Vandenberg, I found a statement by you in 
the record earlier in your testimony that you believed that we had 
sufficient air power and sufficient atomic power to pretty well knock 
out Russian industry in the event we had to fight them in a third world 
war, something to that effect at least. 

General VanpeNBERG. Today; yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. It would be my guess Russia would be dispersing 
her war plants insofar as she possibly could, knowing that we have a 

eat number of atomic weapons. Do you believe, do you have any 
information to indicate that she is doing that sort of thing? 

General VaNDENBERG. The information I have is that they are fairly 
well dispersed ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Do you believe that notwithstanding that, you could 
accomplish your task, your mission of knocking out most of their war 
potential ? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe it could be done today. 

Senator Lone. There is some question in my mind how well we are 
taking advantage of the time that we have had. 


UTILIZING TIME ADVANTAGE 


Now there has been some discussion here about the $500,000,000 
roughly that Congress appropriated that was impounded after the 
Eighty-first Congress had appropriated that money. I recall as one 
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of the Senators at that time that at the time only nine Senators voted 
for that on the Senate side; we did not know that Russia had the 
atomic bomb. 

When the President announced that she did have the atomic bomb, 
it came back on a voice vote and I can’t recall that a single Senator 
voted against that extra $500,000,000 for the Air Force, but the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the President felt that in the interests of the 
economy they should impound those funds, but it certainly put us 
on notice that we were in danger of atomic attack from Russia at a 
much earlier date than we had anticipated. 

Now subsequent to that when the Korean War broke out, of course 
we knew then that we were in danger of world war III almost at any 
time, at least some of us feel that way today. We completely expect 
that it could happen. Do you believe that we are taking advantage 
of the time that we have had the way we should have since, let us say, 
the Korean War broke out ? 

General VANDENBERG. I answered that 

Senator Lone. I had particularly in mind for building weapons 
rather than recruiting the men. 

General VANDENBERG. I answered that at some length this morning 
to Senator Johnson and I would like to repeat as nearly as I can 
remember what I said then. 





LOCATION OF UNITED STATES INDUSTRY 


Senator Lone. I won’t go into Senator Johnson’s question because 
I would rather develop one point I especially had in mind. Is it not 
true that our industires that could produce the essential materials 
for war are very concentrated in certain localities ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; I believe that is true, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Do you know the estimate of civilian defense based 
on what they believe the Russians probably have and how they think 
the Russians could be expected to use the atomic weapons they have 
available ¢ 

General Vanpenzerc. I don’t know the particular study you have 
reference to. 

Senator Lone. I am sure you have had called to your attention at 
least what, in the opinen of the Air Force, would happen to American 
industry in the early stages of an atomic war? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lona. Do you believe that there is a danger of this Na- 
tion’s being crippled industrially for some time to come as a result 
of an early attack ? 

General VanpENBERG. I believe, as I said previously, Senator, that 
we are relatively safe today. Tomorrow, I think that we are in great 
danger. 

DISPERSING AMERICAN PLANTS 


Senator Lone. Do you believe there is a need for further dispersion 
of American plants to produce various essential materials for war 
purposes ¢ 

General VaNnpEeNnBERG. Well, Senator, that gets into an awful lot of 
ramifications so that it is very difficult to give a one-paragraph answer 
to it. I might highlight some of them without giving you a definite 
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answer, to show you what the thinking in the Air Force has been on 
that to date. 

If you concentrate your industrial area, and you adequately defend 
it, and it is inward far enough from your advanced warning station, 
it is obviously going to require fewer aircraft to defend it, and your 
air-warning net can be more heavily made. It can reach further, 
and there will be fewer holes in it. 

On the other hand, if you disperse it, you have got to furnish through 
the length and breadth of the United States that same defense, and 
you ought to have it in the same thickness that you have it in the 
area where you have it concentrated. 

Therefore, it becomes a question of cost, efficiency, and similar 

roblems. 

Additionally, when you disperse your industry that makes certain 
inefficiencies between some of the components. Now, the Germans dis- 
persed and camouflaged their industry while the war was in process, 
and did a remarkably excellent job. 

However, the Air Force found out that it also worked to the dis- 
advantage of the Germans, because you made a component over in the 
northeast, let us say, and it needed another component over in the 
northwest, so you put the railroads and the locks and canals and the 
roads and the bridges out of commission, and they can’t get com- 
ponents built in the northeast to a component built in the northwest, so 
in that instance there is another factor that has to be considered; 
perhaps it is better to concentrate. 

Senator Lone. Of course, in considering the factor, you have to keep 
in mind that it would be a very difficult task for an enemy at long 
range to bomb out our railroads, as we did from a short-range bomb- 
ing of German railroads. 

General Vanpenserc. I believe I am correct when I say that the 
German road and rail system was built for war, and it had switch- 
backs and cut-offs, and alternate routes that had been very carefully 
thought out for that purpose, and I doubt if we in this country are 
very much better off than they were with their roads and rail communi- 
cation systems. All of their roads practically were military roads. 

Senator Lone. You then would hesitate to recommend further dis- 
persion of various industries? 

General VANDENBERG. [ would not be prepared to recommend either 
for or against it at this moment, Senator, because of the very many 
varying factors that must be taken into consideration. 

I would think that it would be a study based upon, jointly, per- 
haps, the advantages and disadvantages, both from the industrial 
point of view and the military; and in that I would also include the 
ground defense, the defense against sabotage, and the antiaircraft 
artillery, as well as the air defense. 


FIGHTING WAR FROM PRODUCTION LINE 


Senator Lone. What do you think of the theory that we should 
fight a war from the production line? Do you believe that we can 
depend on the materials being produced while the war is being fought 
or do you think that it might be better to try to have a large starting 
force in the beginning, particularly in terms of equipment ? 
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General VanpenBera. As far as air power is concerned, Senator, I 
very much doubt, after weapons of mass destruction are available and 
means to deliver them, if you will have any opportunity to do much 
building if you do not have your defensive air force in being at the 
date on which you will need it. 

Senator Lone. So far our experience has been that we have had 
almost a year’s notice from the time the Korean War broke out and 
we still have a tremendous way to go in overcoming Russian air advan- 
tage, do we not, at least in some phases of it ? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe that I could say that we have a way 
to go in some phases. In other phases we are ahead and in some 
phases we are behind. 

In the over-all we are starting from a position in rear that only the 
advantage of our having a stockpile of A-bombs and the means to 
deliver them today is the overcoming factor which makes it in our 
favor. 


UNITED STATES MARGIN OF SECURITY 


Senator Lone. We are told by Mr. Wilson that we can expect about 
1953 at the rate we are going to have a reasonable margin of security. 
I take it you are in agreement with that. 

General VanpENBERG. Not exactly, Senator. My feeling is that 
the danger period begins from today until about 1954 and in my 
opinion in 1953 we will be beginning to have an adequate military 
posture. . 

I would not say that in 1953 everything would be lovely by a long 
shot. 

APPROPRIATIONS RELATIVE TO AIR FORCE BUILD-UP 


Senator Lone. You think that appropriations are in any major 
degree the problem of the Air Force, as far as giving us adequate prep- 
aration is concerned, or do you find that at the present time the money 
séems to be no particular object as far as getting the job done? 

General VaNpENBERG. I would like to state it this way, if I may, 
Senator: 

That the basic appropriation of fiscal year 1951 and the various sup- 
plementals in 1951, the Air Force was given enough money which in 
my opinion it could efficiently spend for the purpose. 

I would like to make the point, though, that the time that money 
was made available to the Air Force was such that greater efficiency 
and much greater progress could have been made had we had it earlier. 

Senator Lone. t just wanted to get some idea as to how much you 
think it might help if you simply had no strings at all as far as 
money is concerned. 

General VaNpenBeRG. Well, up to this time I would say, starting 
from a 40-group Air Force and saying that nothing could have been 
done previous to that time, that it would have made a difference mainly 
in our public-works program. It would have made the planning for 
following fiscal years much easier. It would have insured the indus- 
tries that are required for rearmament to have steady, firm programs 
that they knew for several years ahead would be implemented. 

It would enable the Defense Establishment to more surely and con- 
fidently start from a base which is larger and which, in my opinion, 
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there is today always the feeling that if we extend there and it is cut 
off, somebody has built a monument and who is responsible? Which 
tends to limit the efficient going about of this program. 

But those are, I would say, more or less minor restrictions. The 
principal one, I think, is in the difficulty of getting raw materials 
and in utilizing the civilian economy for certain of the components 
that we need for the armed services. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Smith, I believe you said you did not 
have any more questions. 

Senator Smrrxn. No, I will pass. I want to thank the general for 
his courtesy. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Hickenlooper. 


STRATEGIC AIR IN MANCHURIA 


Senator Hicken Looper. General Vandenberg, in answer to some 
questions by Senator Cain when he last questioned you, I understood 
you to say, in effect, that one justification for not using strategic air 
in Manchuria, was that unless you went all-out and destroyed the 
whole potential over in that area and in China, that it was hardly 
worth it. That is, to destroy a part of it would not be desirable in 
your opinion. 

Is that a reasonably correct understanding? I said that is one of 
the reasons. I do not mean to go into your third world war reason. 

General VANDENBERG. I would say that that is reasonably correct 
for one of the contributing factors toward not using it; yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, General, just in all seriousness, it 
seems to me that that argument is open to the same type of criticism 
as would be the argument that because we cannot kill all the Red 
Chinese attacking our forces in Korea in one shot or in one battle 
that we should not attempt to defeat them piecemeal. In other words, 
within certain limitations, I think we have to hit the enemy where 
and when we can in order to contribute to that final capitulation or 
victory. 

I say that in all seriousness, that one could turn that argument and 
say because we cannot devastate the army in Korea in one battle 
or by one sortie, or one limited campaign of a few days, that we had 
not ought to do it at all. 

General VanpenBerG, I didn’t intend to convey quite that impres- 
sion, Senator. Any military operation to be successful, you have 
to figure out what you are going to gain and what you are going to 
lose, in my opinion. 

What you are going to gain in this is only—now operating on your 
theory of utilizing only a portion and not going about this thing all- 
out—what you are going to gain in my opinion is relatively ineffective 
contribution to the army which is fighting over there. 

On the other hand, what you are going to lose by going into the 
hornets’ nest. of the MIG’s and not going on a concentrated effort 
against the airdrome, in other words, you are going to go in there 
and you are going to peck away at this thing without really first 
eliminating the hostile air force, without gaining air superiority, you 
are sending your air crews in there to be picked on at will almost 
by the enemy. 
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WAY TO FIGHT AN AIR WAR 


Now in connection with the way to fight an air war, in my opinion, 
besides the considerations that we have to use about hitting at the 
source, and the next best, and then the tactical air force, and air de- 
fense and so forth, there is one very important point that is very often 
overlooked, and that is that no successful operations on the surface 
can be conducted until you get air superiority. And when you go 
against a hostile air force in order to gain that air superiority, you 
must first destroy the enemy air force at the place where he is most 
vulnerable, which is on the ground and in his nest. To do that you 
have to do two things. You have to make his airdromes untenable, 
and you have to knock out his gasoline, oil, lubricants, and his run- 
ways, and his aircraft. 

To do other than that when you go into an area, you expose your 
crews, which are going in for a purpose of pecking at this thing, to 
the combined efforts and onslaughts of all of the aircraft that are 
available within a large radius that can be brought into this area and 
be relatively safe. Because in the formations that you would be 
utilizing for this you have to use the relatively slow aircraft which 
you ought to utilize first in knocking out the hostile air. If you don’t 
do that, your attrition mounts in arithmetical progression. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I had not meant to suggest that we go in 
there in just pecking operations. My thought was we either do or do 
not have enough to go in there and give him a pasting and maybe give 
him a repeated pasting on his airdromes and planes on the ground. 

Certainly I agree with you that you would not want to send an 
isolated squadron in there and get into a hornet’s nest, unless you 
send him in with a good wallop, and perhaps be able to follow that 
up in certain places, such as known airdromes and known supply mar- 
shaling centers, and so on, within a reasonable radius of Manchuria’s 
border. Certainly if we are not planning to do quite a thorough 
job in a reasonably short time, you might have a lot of trouble. I 
understand that. 

General VaNpENBERG. That was my point, Senator, when I said in 
going in there to knock out these installations that would assist the 
Army, that it would require what seemed on the face of it, I am 
sure when I first said it, to be a rather ridiculous statement, of what 
you need for the Air Force in the sense of the strategic Air Force 
which we have today. Because you would have to do that within a 
reasonable period of time to assist the Ground Forces. You would 
have to knock out the air bases in that vicinity as well as in North 
Korea. 

You would probably have to approach pretty close to the borders of 
Russia to do that. In addition to that many of the nests that they 
have are around such places as Harbin and Mukden. 

In addition to that, you are going to get, as you move into this 
operation with this greater force which you have to have first in order 
to eliminate the supply dumps and the rail lines, and the roads and the 
bridges, a considerable force, and that force, in my opinion, is going to 
get attrition. 

[ Deleted. | 

My point is that the aircraft industry today, because of the small 
number of orders that have been given to it heretofore, and which 
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they are now just beginning to get under way, cannot supply that 
attrition, and the force gradually becomes whittled down so that we 
are not capable of having that deterrent force. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Of course on that theory, if they are that 
strong, and if they elect to come in in force, we will take a pasting, too. 

General Vanprenzerc. That is correct, sir. Therefore, at that time 
I believe we have to make a decision, and that is why I said at the 
present time I am not in favor of it, but that does not mean I would 
not be tomorrow or the next day. 


DISAGREEMENT WITH HIGHER AUTHORITY 


Senator Hicken.oorer. There is one thing I would like to correct as 
far as you are concerned and as far as the committee is concerned before 
I forget it. I saw on the ticker today it said I suggested you resign your 
commission. I did not mean to do anything of the sort. 

General VanpenserG. That was very clear to me. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. I was making a comparison of reasons. If 
disagreement with higher authority was in and of itself sufficient rea- 
son to recall, then I suggested that you yourself had disagreed with 
higher authority on occasion. I think I said at that time but that I 
was not suggesting, that I was merely posing a comparative situation 
for the sake of argument. 

General VANpENBERG. You said it very clearly, Senator, and I had 
no misunderstanding. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I say this because I saw it on the ticker 
that I had suggested or demanded your resignation or something of 
that kind, and I simply wanted to clear that up because I didn’t think 
I had done that. I had no intention of making an affirmative sugges- 
tion of future conduct. 

Chairman Russeix. I hope that is not the first time, Senator, the 
press boys picked out what you said and distorted the whole meaning. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I wanted to clear it up in the hope I could 
make it clear. 


VANDENBERG’S SATURDAY EVENING POST ARTICLE 


Now I think perhaps I can shorten this with just a statement, be- 
cause I have been reading here your article in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 17, last, in which I think you referred to something 
quite specifically, at least in my conclusion. I would be happy to have 
the whole article go into the appendix, if necessary, to clear it up. I 
do not like to bring out one portion and not the whole. 

But what you called very effectively to the attention of the public 
is that the power of air is to reach really far back. Anything short of 
that is not using its full power. For instance, you say: 

The same bomb that knocks out one mortar on the batlefield can knock out a 
convoy of 10 mortars 50 miles behind the front. Five hundred miles farther 
back that same bomb can blow up a railroad engine or a bridge, preventing the 
arrival of 100 mortars in the battle area. 

I take it there is no dispute on that philosophy, that more than 
anything else you are putting your attitude on not using this air in 
Manchuria on matters other than a straight theoretical strategic use 
of air and all three components of the use of air, that is, strategic, 
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tactical and in close support; I take it that you are putting the failure 
to use it in Manchuria on slightly different grounds than the accepted 
complete all-out utility of an air force. 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir. I think that my explanation of 
why I am not advocating the use of air power in Manchuria has been 
i! rom here so that it is very clear. 

would like to take this opportunity to point out that the article 
I wrote in the Saturday Evening Post was trying to put in a short 
article and in very few and simple words a subject which is very 
complex and very difficult to explain, and which, in my opinion, the 
people of the United States must be informed of. 

In doing that I have had to make more or less dogmatic assertions, 
which are true in their over-all contention, but there are many vari- 
ants that must, of course, be applied to them. 

In no sense does my recommendation for or against bombing Man- 
churia have anything to do with an accepted dogma or doctrine. 

Senator HickenLoorer. May I ask you just this one question? [ 
think my time is up, is it not? 

Chairman Russexx, It is almost, Senator. You said you would be 
through in a few minutes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Then this one question: Did you have this 
article cleared with the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the 
Air Corps? 

General Vanpenserc. All up and down the line, including the 
State Department, sir. I have had all my speeches cleared since I 
started making them. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I see. Very good. 

Chairman Russevi. Are you through? 

Senator Hickenoorrr. That is all. 

Chairman Russexu. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Knownianp. No further questions. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain. 


DEFINING POLICE ACTION 


Senator Carn. I have just three questions, General Vandenberg. 

At what meeting, if at any meeting, was it agreed that the Korean 
police action had gotten out of hand and that we had a real war on 
our hands? 

I seek to establish just for my own satisfaction when did we as a 
matter of national policy know that this was a large-scale undertak- 
ing. 
General VaNDENBERG. Well, I would like to answer that this way, 
Senator, that it is not an all-out war in my opinion yet; it is still a 
police action because of the attempt to restrict it to the area, the re- 
stricted area of Korea. 

It became evident, I believe, to the—may I say that it became the 
accepted viewpoint that it was a great deal more precarious situation 
for our forces over there at the time when the Chinese Communists 
launched their first attack which, I believe, was about on or around 
the 24th of November. ; 

Prior to that time, the concern of at least two of the Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Sherman and myself, that caused us, between us, to 
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gather up three groups of additional aircraft of more modern types, 
and Admiral Sherman procured the shipping in order to meet the 
possibility of this threat, 

Senator Carn, Thank you, sir. 

You are the first witness who has given us some sort of a definition 
for a police action. If I understood you correctly, apparently your 
definition of a police action is a war which is maintained within the 
geographical confines of a single country. 

General VANpENBERG. No, Senator, I can’t quite agree with that. 

I would say that police action is in regard to a small state which has 
renerally a limited area, and on which there are restrictions imposed 
by that police action which would not be ordinarily imposed in an 
all-out war. 

Senator Carn. I think that answers 

General VANDENBERG,. That is a very poor definition, but that right 
at the moment is the very best I can do, so—— 

Senator Carn. I think that definition will be studied with interest 
by the historians, sir. 


EFFORT REQUIRED TO SATISFY MAC ARTHUR’S BOMBING RECOMMENDATIONS 


General Vandenberg, you have said that in your opinion it would 
take about double the strategic air power that the Air Force now pos- 
sesses to satisfy General MacArthur’s bombing recommendations. 

General VaNnpEeNsBeERG. | believe those words were somewhat put in 
my mouth, Senator. 

Senator Carn. I have no intention of doing that. I have a question, 
and I am interested in this. 

General VANDENBERG. I didn’t mean to suggest that you have done 
it, SIr. 

‘It seems to be now accepted fact that there is some indication I said 
that General MacArthur’s intentions in that regard would have re- 
quired that. I would like to make that clear. . 

General MacArthur envisaged a smaller-scale operation than I en- 
visage, but because I have, as I said before, the global responsibility for 
the United States Air Force, I have to see how that smaller-scale op- 
eration would affect my Air Force in total; and, as I have just talked 
with Senator Hickenlooper about the subject, the problem of doing 
it ina smaller fashion from the point of view of the replacements that 
are available to the Air Force, it not one that I could recommend. 

There is no intention on my part to say or to impute that what Gen- 
eral MacArthur has advocated is something that couldn’t be done 
with the force that he advocated, but my responsibility is in what hap- 
pens to that force and how it affects the global force; and, therefore, 
there is—and I use this in the proper sense, I hope—a rather limited 
viewpoint; because of his responsibility in a limited area, he was not 
as concerned as I am for the global responsibility. 

Therefore, having to take that global viewpoint and being re- 
sponsible for the entire United States Air Force and its capacity and 
ability to fight, I could not go along with the proposition ; solely that. 
There is no other indication, Senator. 
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AIR PREPAREDNESS IN JUNE 1950 


Secretary Carn. I understand that, General Vandenberg, and I ap- 
preciate the fullness and frankness of your answer. 

In my effort to understand this question in its entirety, I am trying, 
I think, to get at this: 

Against everything that you have said, it would seem to follow, to 
me, that last June, when the possibility of Red China entering the 
war was discussed, that, as Chief of Staff of the American Air Force, 
you must have given, as your recommendation at that time, last June, 
that if the Red Chinese entered the war, that your total limitation 
of aircraft being what it was, you would be in no position to carry 
the war, by air, to the Red Chinese. 

General Vanpenserc. Well, Senator—— 

Senator Cary. I don’t want to maintain that assumption, General 
Vandenberg, if it is incorrect, in whole or in part, so I state it to you 
and ask your view. 

General Vanpenperc. I believe it is not exactly in accordance with 
the way I recall the conversation. 

In the first place, in my analysis of the situation over there, before, 
without the view of it, as we say, by Sunday-morning quarterbacking, 
the threat that was the most logical at that time appeared to be from 
Russia rather than from China. 

Therefore, the main attention of the meeting, I would recall, I be- 
lieve, was based more upon a consideration of that problem than 
upon the Chinese. ' 

In the first place the Chinese were engaged in a war, and at that 
time they were having difficulties in their country. As to whether 
or not they could amass an army like that and bring it up as rapidly 
as they did was conjectural; also, their control by Russia, whether or 
not at that time if they came in, it might have to be a consideration 
from a national point of view as to whether the finger would be pointed 
at.Russia, and tell them to stop. 

Many considerations, pro and con, up and down, backward and 
forward, had to be taken into consideration. 

But, with those views and recognizing the very evident risks, we 
all believed and concurred that; somewhere, sometime, we had to stop 
being pushed around, and to afford some hope to those people who 
lined themselves up with us, that they could expect some assistance 
from the United States. 

General MacArthur concurred in that. That is my understanding. 


USING JETS IN 50-MILE RADIUS 


Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, this last question. I am com- 
pletely satisfied that our joint and greatest hope is that we might 
somehow be able to drive the aggressor out of Korea and get him to 
stop his aggression against the free nations employed against him in 

orea. 

Let us assume that we are going to be successful in moving north 
until we are about 50 miles from the Yalu River. It seems to me that 
under prevailing restrictions on the Air Force, that the last 50 miles 
of that war will certainly be the toughest because it will be waged 
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almost entirely about ground forces on both sides with very little 
opportunity for our air to be employed. Is that a reasonably valid 
assumption, General Vandenberg ¢ 

General VaNpEnBerG, Well, Senator, if you have your primary 
assumption that we will be operating 50 miles from the border and that 
at the time we are operating there that the Chinese Army has not 
been really badly beaten, I would say the consideration of the effec- 
tive air support that you can get with the present restrictions would 
be limited. 

I cdo not, however, agree that that necessarily is the way to fight this 
Korean War in the limited sense with which we are at present engaged. 

Senator Cain. Well, against my own assumption, General Van- 
denberg, it is not, is it, possible to employ with any effectiveness jet 
aircraft in a 50-mile radius north and south. 

General VaNpENBERG. Yes, sir. The effectiveness as to whether they 
are jet or not does not depend upon that 50-mile area as such. 

If 1 might explain, the difficulty as we go north and as the distance 
between the Yalu River and our front lines decreases is due to the 
fact that night movements can be made in two successive stages, and 
that there is a very short time comparatively speaking that their 
supplies and their reinforcements are under attack because of the 
length of time, the short length of time in a motor convoy or other- 
wise that it takes them to run down from the border to the front lines. 

With the increase in night operations in which we are becoming 
increasingly successful, and we are pressing that with everything we 
can, it would be more difficult today for them to successfully operate 
than it was 6 or 7, 5, 6, or 7 months ago, but still the greatest length 
of road and rail that you can get the enemy from his main source of 
supply, the more advantageous it is to the Air Force and, therefore, 
as you decrease it, it becomes less advantageous. 

Senator Carn. General Vandenberg, you have been very helpful 
to my study and I appreciate it deeply. 

General Vanpenserc. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Russe.u. If there are no further questions, I will,.in 
behalf of the committee, thank you, General Vandenberg, for your 
testimony here. 

I am quite sure it will be very helpful to us. You brought in some 
new and different ideas, at least on some of the issues that have already 
been presented. 

A great many of the questions that have been asked you of course, 
did not deal directly with the matter that we had under consider ation, 
but went to the development and the strength of our air power in this 
country. 

That deals with a highly specialized arm of the service and, of 
course, one of the most important to the maintenance of our security, 
and the discharge of our responsibilities all over the globe; and I 
am sure all the members of the committee found that portion of your 
testimony interesting. 

In my opinion, you enunciated some mighty good old American 
doctrines here in your discussion of our relations with the other nations 
in the world. 


83797—51—pt. 2 
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As I understood it, you believed in cooperative effort; that you 
thought it was worth while to make cohailia rable sacrifices to have 
allies, but in the last analysis you did not wish us to depend altogether 
upon ‘others but to maintain our own self-reliance and our own means 
of defending America in discharging our obligations throughout the 
world. 

I thank you, sir, for your testimony, and the committee, I am sure, 
will find it most useful in arriving at our conclusions in this matter. 
Thank you, sir. 

General Vanpenperc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe. If there are no other questions or other matters 
now, we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:05 a. m., Wednesday, May 30, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
ComMITree ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices) , Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), George, 
Smith (New Jersey), Green, Hickenlooper, Sparkman, Bridges, Byrd, 
Johnson (Texas), Morse, Kefauver, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, and Long. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Carl M. Marcy, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russeitx. Gentlemen, the committees will be in order. 

The witness before the committees today is Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Since the formation of our Republic, naval power has played a 
crucial role in the defense of our Nation. It has served us well when 
we considered the oceans that lap our shores to be impregnable bas- 
tions. In the modern world when technology has annihilated dis- 
tance it plays possibly an even more important role. 

I have a kindly feeling toward the Navy because the only rank that 
I ever acquired in the service of my country was that of apprentice 
seaman in World War I. 

Our Navy has fulfilled its mission in the Korean war with the cour- 
age and efficiency that accords with our finest traditions. It has pro- 
tected the landings that were made on beaches, it has evacuated our 
hard-pressed Tenth Corps with the very minimum of losses, and it 
serviced our ground forces. 

In addition to that, it has supported the foot soldiers with its planes 
and its guns and can claim much of the credit for the battles that have 
been won by our fighting men. 

The Marine Corps, a branch of the Navy, has added to its imperish- 
able laurels. I believe we are fortunate to have this great arm of our 
defense forces officered by such men as Admiral Sherman. He and 
his fellow officers and men are adding many pages to the Navy’s rec- 
ord of service to our country. 

Admiral Sherman, the committee has directed me to administer the 
oath to all witnesses, and you will therefore please rise and raise your 
right hand. 
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Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you will give to this com- 
mittee on the inquiry now under way will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Admiral SuHerman. I do. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, before we get started with the 
witness, I mentioned yesterday that this procedural question of the 
December 23 memorandum 

Chairman Russe.y. Yes, sir, and we will take that up. I wonder 
if you would let us proceed with Admiral Sherman until a little after 
12 o’clock. There are some other procedural matters to take up, and 
then we can excuse him until 2 or 2:30 and we can take them up at 
that time. 

Senator Know.anp. That will be perfectly agreeable. 

Chairman Russe.x. If no member of the committee objects, I would 
be glad to have Admiral Sherman on the committee’s time give us a 
brief statement of the last operations in Korea. 

Admiral, we had General Collins here—I have forgotten just what 
day it was—and he explained the situation to us at that time. If you 
would give us a brief statement of the events of che last few days and 
the position of our forces, the apparent strength of the enemy, I think 
the committee would be interested in that. 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. IRA H. NUNN, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


PRESENT SITUATION AT THE FRONT IN KOREA 


Admiral SuHerman. The developments of the last few days have 
been a movement forward by the Bighth Army and a cleaning up of 
the situation on the eastern flank, that is before the Republic of Korea 
Corps and our Tenth Corps. 
Our Tenth Corps has moved in a northerly direction, some of it 
driving northeast, and in that area a great mony prigenert have been 
t 


taken and the Communist forces on that part of the front have with- 
drawn a considerable distance. 

The Korean division which is on the seacoast, the eastern end of the 
line, has been able to move forward until this morning it is about 26 
miles north of the thirty-eighth parallel. That move forward up the 
narrow coastal highway and area along the coast has been assisted by 
the New Jersey and two or three other ships which have given them 
very effective support which has facilitated that movement north, as 
has been done before. 

The resistance seems to be stiffening as of this morning and on the 
7 o'clock telecon this morning the report indicates that the First Corps 
and the Ninth Corps, which are on the western end of our line, are 
now meeting very firm resistance. Yesterday there were some attacks 
even against units of the Tenth Corps, including the Marine division, 
which were beaten off. 

I noticed with interest this morning that over the preceding 24-hour 
peut there were no personnel missing, which indicates no falling 

ac 

The weather, which had been bad day before yesterday at sea, was 
good in the Sea of Japan, was still foggy in the Yellow Sea. The air 
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functioned extensively all across the front and in the rear areas, and 
yesterday the carriers flew 199 combat sorties, the Marines, 153, the 
United States Air Force, 471. 

Carriers in the Yellow Sea were in a fog and couldn’t operate. 

The general situation is one of regrouping and preparing for further 
operations. 

On the whole, I feel that we have accomplished a great deal in this 
period that has just been finished; we have taken several thousand 
prisoners, and the estimates of enemy casualties run very high, our 
own casualty reports running rather low, 


BOMBARDMENT OF WONSAN 


Chairman Russevi. Admiral, I noticed in the paper where the 
New Jersey and some of our other ships which have been at the rear 
and placing gunfire ashore were struck by shells from shore batteries. 
Is that something new in the Korean war? Have the Koreans brought 
in some new artillery there or have the Chinese brought in some new 
artillery ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Since the very beginning we have received a 
good deal of gunfire from shore, particularly in the Wonsan area. 
This is the first time for a considerable period that there has been 
any direct hit on one of our ships. 

his was a hit on the No. 1 turret of the Vew Jersey that killed one 
man, presumably a man who was in an exposed position. 

That bombardment in Wonsan has been going on now for—it is in 
its fourth month. It was 96 days a few weeks ago. It is around a 
hundred consecutive days of bombardment off that port. 

The reason for bombarding Wonsan so steadily and intensively is 
that there are on shore three main lines of supply into South Korea. 
There is the coastal railroad and highway which comes down from 
Siberia along the northeast coast until it gets to Wonsan. 

There the coast trends southeast, and the railroad and highway 
continue on southwest in the direction of Seoul; so Wonsan is the port 
farthest south where the line of supply from the direction of Siberia 
can be interdicted, where there is continuously a profitable target, and 
there is a job to be done in cutting that line of supply. 

There are two other lines, one where it comes down more or less 
from the west coast, sufficiently far inland, and in from a rather shal- 
low area, so that it is not susceptible to gunfire. 

Then, there is the ¢entral supply route, which also comes in from 
Manchuria. 

What I feel we have accomplished there is that we have cut the two 
coastal water routes and a couple of the coastal land routes so that the 
effectiveness of naval gunfire in assisting a land campaign has been 
unusually great, because the campaign is in this narrow peninsula. 

Chairman Russeiy. Getting to the New Jersey, I always 


thought that the turret was the most heavily armored part of a battle- 
ship; and I notice this shell hit the turret and killed a man, and I 
therefore had the impression it must have been a rather large caliber, 
powerful shell. 

Admiral SuHerman. No, sir. I think it was a small shell: and what 
probably happened—and this is simply a guess—is that a splinter hit 
a man some distance from the turret. 
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Chairman Russet. You don’t think the man was hurt in the turret? 
Admiral Suerman. Oh, definitely not. 


MINESWEEPING OPERATIONS 


That is one of the hazards of bombardment. Our principal losses 
out there have been in mine sweepers. We have lost four United States 
mine sweepers, and two or three others of our allies have been dam- 
aged ; but that has been our principal source of naval casualties, other 
than in the air, sir. 

Chairman Russetn. Are they continuing to lay mines off these 
shores ? 

Admiral SHerman. There is some attempt now to start laying mines 
again, but it is of a very minor character. 

Of course, we had a very serious mine problem in the days last fall 
when we were moving north, and moving into this area that had been 
mined over a period of 2 or 3 months. 

While that has been one of our most difficult problems, it is also an 
area in which we have learned some of the most valuable lessons. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Chairman Russe... We have swept up quite a few of these Russian 
mines ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. We have swept several thousand of them. 

Chairman Russet. We have made some inroads in the supply they 
probably had there from Vladivostok and other Russian ports. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, I would like to be that optimistic, 
but I am afraid they can probably be manufactured at a rate just as 
fast as our recovery of them. 

Another interesting fact about what we have been doing out there 
is the fact that we moved all of the troops with no difficulty, we have 
made amphibious landings, large ones and small ones. 

We had a landing day before yesterday up in the northeast coast of 
Korea to destroy some craft that looked as if they might be being pre- 
pared for use in laying mines—sampans with steel decks. 

One of our ships landed a party and destroyed them and took the 
landing party back aboard. 

We are unloading in Korea now about 700,000 tons of supplies 
every month. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Chairman Russet. Do you have any prepared statement? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I have prepared some material, sir, on the sub- 
ject of economic and naval blockade, which the preceding witnesses 
indicated to me that they were going to pass to me. I think it would 
save time if I read the prepared material and then I would be glad to 
answer any questions, 

Chairman Russe... Very well. 

Admiral Suerman. In view of the statutory duties of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, it has been natural that matters which. relate to the 
employment of naval forces, including, of course, the problems of 
blockade, economic and naval, have been of more immediate concern 
to me than to the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
seems desirable that I discuss those problems. 
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CHANGING SITUATION IN KOREA IN FALL, 1950 


The intervention of Chinese Communist forces in Korea in great 
strength in November 1950 made it necessary to formulate possible 
courses of action to be taken in the western Pacific in the event that 
it became impossible to prevent the Korean incident from developing 
into a state of war between the United States and Communist China. 

Consideration of this problem by the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
tinued concurrently with their interim direction of operations in the 
Far East in a rapidly changing situation. Meanwhile it was necessary 
that the Chief of Naval Operations give continuous consideration to 
readiness of the fleet to meet its responsibilities in possible even- 
tualities. 

During nearly all of December the weight of the Chinese Com- 
munist attack made the preservation of our forces in Korea a matter 
of primary concern. 

uring December it seemed quite possible that our troops would 
be forced out of Korea or forced into a restricted position in the south- 
ern part of the peninsula. It will be recalled that the President. de- 
clared a national emergency on December 17, 1950, and that the 
withdrawal of our troops from Hungnam was completed on Christ- 
mas eve. 

In the last days of December, General MacArthur submitted his 
views which were that Government recognize the state of war forced 
upon the United States by China, the United States could blockade 
the coast of China, destroy China’s industrial capacity to wage war 
through naval gunfire and air bombardment, secure reinforcement 
from Formosa and release existing restrictions upon the Formosan 
garrison. 

At that time it seemed less than realistic not to face the fact that 
the Chinese Communist Government had openly and in great strength 
attacked the forces of the United Nations in Korea, and that since 
the forces of the United States constituted the major combat strength 
of the United Nations command, a state of open hostilities between 
the forces of Communist China and the forces of the United States 
existed in Korea. 

Our operations in the Korean conflict had been restricted initially 
because of our desire both not to incur Russian intervention and avoid 
general war with Russia, and to deter Chinese Communist inter- 
vention. 


MEASURES CONSIDERED TO MEET CHANGED SITUATION 


Since the Chinese Communists had intervened, it seemed that the 
time had come to reexamine our objectives and the restrictions pre- 
viously accepted, with a view to discarding at an appropriate time 
restrictions which had to do only with deterring Chinese Communist 
intervention. This reexamination was actually made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in December and early.January. 

It had in November become an urgent necessity to do all possible by 
means of an economic blockade to reduce the ability of Communist 
China to wage war, no matter how the ground fighting in Korea de- 
veloped. I will later indicate briefly what was done along these lines. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


The initiation of a naval blockade of China in the situation then 
existing would have had numerous complications. Not the least of 
these was the fact that the naval forces which could quickly be assigned 
to such duty would have to be subtracted initially from the naval 
forces then giving all practicable support to the local situation in 
Korea, including cover and support of the Hungnam-evacuation opera- 
tions, and which might have been called on for similar operations else- 
where. 

It should be understood that the imposition of a naval blockade is a 
belligerent right and implies the existence of a state of war. 

A blockade must be limited to the ports and coast belonging to or 
occupied by an enemy; must not bar access to neutral ports or coasts. 
Furthermore, it must be applied equally to the ships of all nations. 

A blockade to be binding must be effective. Communist China is 
vulnerable to an effective blockade. The present Communist Chinese 
economy is one weakened by internal strife. It is basically unstable, 
depending particularly for materials of war on the import of many 
commodities and upon export trade for foreign credit. 


EFFECT OF NAVAL BLOCKADE ON CHINA’S WAR ECONOMY 


The following commodities, which are essential to China’s war 
economy, could be seriously interfered with by naval blockade: rubber, 
petroleum, petroleum products, industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
machine tools, machinery, industrial and automotive spare parts, 
metals, and électrical and electronic equipment. 

An idea of the magnitude of China’s imports prior to January 1951, 
may be had from the following estimates: 

(a) 78 million tons of shipping of other than Chinese origin entered 
Chinese ports annually. This estimate represents over 2,500 foreign- 
flag ships. It is estimated that over 80 percent of their cargo capacity 
was unloaded for Chinese destination. 

(6) 11,700,000 barrels of petroleum and petroleum products were 
imported into China by sea annually. Less than 10 percent of China’s 
petroleum requirements are produced locally. 

(c) 100,000 metric tons of rubber, and 200,000 tires and tubes were 
imported in the calendar year 1950. These quantities were sufficient 
for stockpiling in addition to normal usage, which in 1948 was 25,000 
metric tons. 

(7) 76,000,000 (1950 United States dollars) worth of machinery 
and machine tools were planned imports during the period 1950-52. 
Substantially all Chinese heavy industry is of foreign origin. 

Although the economy of China is mainly rural and operates at a 
bare subsistence level, the urban and military segments of the economy 
are largely dependent on overseas trade, and to a lesser extent on 
coastal trade, and are, therefore, particularly vulnerable to blockade. 

As regards urban centers, cutting off the trade on which their sub- 
sistence depends would create unemployment and unrest, hinder in- 
dustrial production and create serious financial difficulties, 

Such difficulties would be augmented if at the same time the tenuous 
internal lines of communication (consisting in the main of waterways 
and a very few rail lines) were cut either by air or guerrilla action. 
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As regards heavy military equipment, transportation equipment, 
automotive spare parts, and so forth, China is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon imports and would be greatly handicapped if these were 
cut off. 

All manufactured material for replacing or carrying or augmenting 
heavy industry in China must be brought in from abroad, since noth- 
ing of that nature is produced locally. 

In short, China would be forced to turn to Russia if an effective 
blockade were imposed, with consequent increased drain on Russian 
production. 

Furthermore, practically all material from Russia to China must 
be transported via the Trans-Siberian Railway, which is known to 
be already overtaxed, and this would have an added adverse effect 
on Soviet. war-making potential in the Far East. 

The value of China’s war potential of some imports cannot be 
measured in terms of weight. 

For example, an examination of the shipping invoices of three 
typical ships destined for China during December 1950 showed the 
planned import of drugs as follows : 235,000 vials of penicillin ; 36,244 
boxes of penicillin tables; 7,800 pounds of sulfathiazole; 20,000 vials 
of erysticillin; 27,600 vials of streptomycin; 259 vials of chloromy- 
cetin; 1,000 pounds of sulfadiazine powder; 21,250 pounds of aspirin ; 
24,600 pounds of phenacetin; 1,500 pounds of chloralhydrate; and 
13,800 bottles of procainol. 

Since the Chinese are very susceptible to plagues and contagious 
diseases, the stoppage of such products would curtail the mobility of 
Chinese armies. 


RED CHINA’S POSSIBLE DEPENDENCY ON RUSSIA IN EVENT OF NAVAL 
BLOCKADE 


A blockade, to be completely successful, should cut off all access 
to vital strategic materials or equipment. However, since a naval 
blockade of China alone assumes a neutral Russia, it would be im- 
possible to stop the flow of materials overland from Russia. 

ussia has a capacity of making available to China some materials 
of war and essentials of industry. 

For Russia to supply China completely would involve consider- 
able dislocation of Russia economy, and would be very costly. 

The weak link in the supply route is the one rail line across Siberia, 
which is long, inadequate, and vulnerable. The final link of this 
line, the Mukden-Tientsin Railroad, carries the major portion of 
the material from Russia into China. 

Traffic along that railroad is particularly subject to easy disrup- 
tion through means of bombing, sabotage, or naval raiding parties, 
Since this line is the only rail link between Manchuria and North 
China, such action, if decision were made to take it, could be very 
effective. 

OTHER POSSIBLE MEANS OF AVOIDING BLOCKADE 


Another means of evading a blockade would be by water shipment 
to neutral countries in base areas, primarily through Port Arthur, 
Dairen, Hong Kong, Indochina, and Burma, and thence overland. 
As regards non-Soviet countries, it should be our objective to obtain 
their active participation in the blockade. 
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This might be obtained from the United Kingdom and Portugal. 
Traffic via the Burma Road would not be important, even though 
cooperation in closing the road proved impossible. 

Russia would very probably demand unimpeded access to Port 
Arthur and Dairen, over which it exercises military rights and other 
privileges under the Sino-Soviet treaties. 

However, since power is the final arbiter in international law, any 
blockade is fraught with problems if objected to by a neutral willing 
to use power. 

Contraband of war could still legally be stopped en route to neutral 
ports if its ultimate destination is China. However, this would 
involve invoking another belligerent right and announcing lists of 
items considered to be contraband. 


DANGERS OF A UNILATERAL BLOCKADE 


The foregoing are the difficulties of a unilateral United States naval 
blockade. 

If goods entering Hong Kong were allowed to enter Communist 
China, the problems of enforcement would be greatly increased 
through conffict with commercial interests of our most important ally. 

From a political standpoint, unilateral action would set us apart 
from our allies, and promote the feeling that the war with China 
is simply a United States war. 

The blockade could not be tight without allied cooperation. The 
fact is that our allies have been unwilling to join in a naval blockade 
of China, and have been slow to establish a tight economic blockade. 

It should be noted that only by the resolution of February 1, 1951, 
did the United Nations agree even to brand Communist China as an 
aggressor. 

If the United Nations should declare a naval blockade, the Russians 
= probably respect it, as they did the United Nations blockade of 

orea. 

If the United States should declare a blockade unilaterally, the 
Russians might not respect it, and it is conceivable that they might 
oppose it by force. 


ADVANTAGES OF A UNITED NATIONS BLOCKADE 


A naval blockade by the United Nations would substantially reduce 
the eae. of Communist China. It would be highly effective 
in impeding ee by China to invade Formosa. China is 
not capable of taking countermeasures that could appreciably reduce 
the effectiveness of such a blockade. 

A naval blockade by the United Nations would be advantageous 
from a psychological standpoint. It would demonstrate to the 
Chinese Communists, and to neighboring Asian peoples, the power 
of the forces against communism—it would demonstrate the effective- 
ness of sea power, a power that Chinese Communists can do little to 
thwart. 

Even prior to the beginning of the Korean conflict, the Navy De- 
partment was giving particular attention to the subject of control 
of east-west trade and the use of United States-flag shipping to trans- 
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port strategic goods into and from Communist-controlled ports. The 
responsibility of the Navy in war for the control of sea communica- 
tions makes a continuing study of associated matters, such as seaborne 
trade, a necessary part of the readiness of the Navy to meet its 
responsibilities. 


UNITED STATES MEASURES TAKEN TO CONTROL TRADE WITH CHINA AND 
KOREA 


I recommended to the President on June 30, 1950, that a naval 
blockade of North Korea be established. On July 1, 1950, the Presi- 
dent announced that he had ordered a blockade of the entire coast of 
Korea. 

During August 1950, the Navy Department, in the light of knowl- 
edge of certain shipments of material such as copper bars, tin plate, 
a armor plate to Communist China, took part in obtaining more 
effective control of such matters and recommended measures to pre- 
clude shipment of strategic items to the Soviet bloc, including that 
part of China and North Korea under Communist control. 

On December 3, 1950, all United States exports to Communist China 
were prohibited except by validated export licenses, which are not 
now being issued. ‘ 

On December 16, orders were issued by the Department of Com- 
merce prohibiting United States ships and aircraft from calling at 
Chinese ports or transporting cargo so destined. 

On December 17, 1950, all Chinese Communist assets within the 
United States jurisdiction were blocked. These economic sanctions 


have prevented either direct. or indirect shipment to the United 
States of commodities originating in China, thus preventing imports 
to the United States of a few critical items. 


EFFORTS OF OTHER NATIONS AND NON-COMMUNIST TRADE WITH CHINA 


Other nations imposed economic restrictions on Communist China 
to a smaller extent. Shipment of foreign or transshipped United 
States goods in foreign bottoms is still possible. 

For example, over 450 American-built trucks arrived in China 
during the period January to April 1951, India being an important 
reshipment port. On March 28, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ad- 
vised the Secretary of Defense that they viewed with alarm the grow- 
ing military assistance to Communist China by non-Communist coun- 
tries other than the United States. 

They said that the trade with Communist China was on the increase 
and constituted a direct threat to the security interests of the United 
States. They requested the Secretary of Defense to urge the Secre- 
tary of State to press other Western Powers for immediate denial 
of all commodities and services to Communist China which in any 
way could be used to support military operations. 

owever, commodities of strategic importance continued to move 
through Hong Kong into Communist China. Smuggling from Hong 
Kong into China is increasing, which makes it difficult to appraise the 
extent and character of the movement of supplies. 

Examples of trade with Communist China are reports in April 
that one Hong Kong firm was attempting to barter rubber in exchange 
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for 150,000 tons of Manchurian soybeans. Two hundred and twenty- 
eight trucks were shipped from Hong Kong to China from January 
to April 1951. 

Another example is an offer during April by a Hong Kong firm 
to supply to the Chinese Communists 100 surplus General Motors 
5-ton trucks and 10,000 sets of tires. Analysis indicates that Chinese 
imports are primarily of a strategic or industrial nature while Chinese 
exports are animal and vegetable products or such items as cotton 
clothing and hand-made goods. 

Certain items which were supplies in Europe, such as aluminum 
ingots and tin plate, have pebealt through Hong Kong destined for 
China. On important quantities examples of materials a from 
Hong Kong into Communist China since January 1 include peni- 
cillin, sulfa drugs, rubber, steel plates, angles, zinc sheet, lead ingots 
and scrap, aluminum, machinery, and vehicles. 

During the 6-week period, February 22 to April 4, 1951, and also 
a similar period from March 1 to April 11, 1951, about 235 western 
merchant ships visited Chinese ports. Of these, 96 were British, 46 
Panamanian, and 22 Norwegian. During the 6 weeks ending May 
9, there were 204 visits, of which 76 were by British ships. During 
the 6 weeks ending May 16, there were 219 ships. 

On the other hand, there has recently been a significant reduction 
in shipping departing from Hong Kong and Singapore for Com- 
munist China. The total number of sailings from Hong Kong for 
Communist China dropped from 66 in January to 44 in February and 
33 in March. Similar sailings from Singapore dropped from 10 in 
January to 7 in February and none since the ist of March. These 
reductions are obviously due to tightening of export controls. 

The tonnage of non-Communist ships trading with Communist 
China increased somewhat between November 1950 and January 1951, 
from 328,000 to 434,000 gross tons, but declined thereafter to about 
300,000 tons. Vessels of Panamanian registry increased threefold in 
this period, and in March 1951 accounted for about 50 percent of the 
tonnage in this traffic. British shipping, which had comprised about 
35 percent of the total, increased slightly up to January 1951 and 
declined thereafter. Greek shipping, which in December 1950. ex- 
ceeded 100,000 tons, has also declined sharply since that time. 


RECENT PROGRESS ON ECONOMIC BLOCKADE 


In recent weeks considerable headway has been made toward main- 
taining the economic blockade of Communist China. The British 
Government has prohibited all sales of rubber for the rest of the year, 
and the General Assembly of the United Nations has approved a 
resolution calling for an embargo on arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, petroleum, and other military items. 

There is every evidence that the economic blockade will now be 
made more effective. Such suecess as we have had in reducing the 
movement into Communist China of materials needed to support of- 
fensive combat operations has decreased correspondingly the urgency 
of a blockade imposed by naval forces. 

However, in my opinion, our allies can still do much more to make 
an economic blockade effective. 


as 
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ADVOCACY OF A UN NAVAL BLOCKADE 


For the foregoing reasons I still hope that we can prevail bs ye our 
allies to join in an effective United Nations commercial and naval 
blockade of the ports of the declared aggressor and as a sanction short 
of war, as contemplated by articles 41 and 42 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

I do not believe that a unilateral United States naval blockade is 
advisable. 

| Deleted. 

That is typical of the type of import that comes in, which illustrates 
the loopholes in an economic blockade, which could be stopped if we 
could get agreement to establish a United Nations naval blockade. 

Chairman Russet. You mean if a United Nations naval blockade 
were established ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Chairman Russeix. Admiral, I am frank to say you have made the 
strongest case here of the importance of an effective blockade on China 
that has been made. It has been very impressive to me. I had no 
idea that a blockade would be so effective in paralyzing the economy 
of China and affecting the operations of its armed forces as your state- 
ment would indicate, if I followed you correctly. 

If I understand your position now, you are strongly in favor of a 
naval blockade by the United Nations. 

Admiral SuermMan. By the United Nations. 

Chairman Russeit. Does that include Soviet Russia? They are 
members of the United Nations. 

In other words, when you make your statement that you favor a 
naval blockade by the United Nations, is that contingent upon the 
cooperation of Russia or would you be willing to impose this blockade 
if the free nations of the world, exclusive of Russia and her satellites, 
were willing to enter into a naval blockade ? 

Admiral Suerman. I would be not only willing but would advocate 
a blockade by the United Nations of any nation that attacks the forces 
of the United Nations in the field, and the history of the matter is 
that we did establish a United Nations naval blockade over North 
Korea on the Ist of July, and the Russians have respected it. 

Chairman Russe... Well, now some of these days we are going to 
end these hearings and I assume we will write some kind of findings 
or report, perhaps two or three of them, and I think the record should 
be clear that you would favor the imposition of a naval blockade if 
voted by the United Nations, without regard to whether or not. all 
United Nations participated in the naval blockade. 

Admiral Suerman. That is correct, sir, because the greater part 
of the shipping going in and out of Chinese ports would be automati- 
cally verte by the vote which established or by the procedure which 
established a United Nations blockade. 

The United Nations would then be dealing only with such other 
countries as did not support the blockade, which would be a simple 
matter, whereas I feel that the course that. we have followed so far 
has been entirely correct, the object being to cut off supplies which 
support the Communist Chinese offense. 
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We have operated by negotiation and by urging the other countries 
concerned to impose export controls and participate in the economic 
blockade. It’s been slow but it is becoming effective now with in- 
creasing rapidity. 

The eventual clean-up, if this situation drags on, would be to stop 
everything by having the United Nations with their naval forces police 
the operation. 

Chairman Russe.y. Have you as Chief of Naval Operations pressed 
the State Department to urge upon the United Nations the importance 
of this naval blockade ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I have stressed it regularly and I recognize 
that the economic blockade, the steps that have been taken, were the 
first steps, and I have made my beliefs clear to all concerned ever since 
the move when the forces of Communist China intervened in Korea. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, human nature being what it is, I assume 
that if a majority of the members of the United Nations accept the 
economic blockade, they would be increasingly irritated by seeing the 
ee profit by the trade that they carry on and that they 
would then be willing to support a naval blockade. 


EFFECT OF A NAVAL BLOCKADE ON NEUTRAL PORTS 


Chairman Russett. Admiral, what effect, if any, would the naval 
blockade that you have in mind have upon the port of Dairen ? 

Admiral Suerman. If a naval blockade were conducted in ac- 
cordance with established international law, it could not include 
Honk Kong or Dairen as a matter of blockade. 

However, in maritime warfare the procedure is to announce lists 
of contraband of war. Once that is done, the stoppage of contraband 
can take place without relation to a particular port. 

That applies to shipments intended to reach the forces of the enemy 
directly or indirectly, so that in effect it would be a stoppage of trade, 
but it would not come within the formula of blockade. ° 

Chairman Russeit. Well, under the terms of the naval blockade 
which you have in mind—as a layman I am not familiar with it— 
would the blockading ships stop a Polish ship, a ship under Polish 
registry bound for the port of Dairen if it contained these listed 
contraband articles? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. And would take those articles off ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Take them off or send the ship into port, de- 
pending upon the proportion. / 

Chairman Russett. So a naval blockade, then, would be completetly 
effective if it was an effective blockade ? 

Admiral Suerman. It would be effective as far as martime ship- 
ments are concerned. Of course, it would leave open the land 
frontiers, but the relation between the ability to supply China over- 
land and by sea is best illustrated by the fact that I think the propor- 
tion is roughly five to eight between the full-blast capacity of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the sea-borne trade into China, so that 
it would be impossible to have supply by land adequate to replace 
what could be stopped by sea. 
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OWNERS OF SHIPS UNDER PANAMANIAN REGISTRY 


Chairman Russeit. Admiral, I was somewhat disturbed by your 
statement of the great increase in the shipments to Communist China 
carried by ships under Panamanian and Greek registry. A great 
many of those ships are really owned by American capital, are they 
not { 

Admiral Suerman. I had an analysis made of the 39 Panamanian- 
flag ships that are currently operating, and there was only one owner 
listed as an American, and that was the case of one 5,000-ton ship. 
owned by a man in New York with a Greek name. 

Chairman Russeit. You mean that no Americans own these Pan- 
amanian ships ?¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Well, this man is a United States national, 
but —— 

Chairman Russert. I am talking about the majority of them. 
Where are they owned? I do not care to get down to the details of 
each ship, but where are they owned? I had always assumed they 
were basically American-owned ships, although operating under 
Panamanian registry. 

Admiral SHerman. The figure was 37 rather than 39. Examina- 
tion of 87 Panamanian registered ships trading with Communist 
China reveals that the nationalities of the owners are 24 British, 
8 Chinese, 4 Greek, 1 questionable whether he is American or Greek. 

Chairman Russeti. Do you have anything to indicate the source 
from which those ships originated? Were they built in Panama or 
this country, or where were they built ? ' 

Admiral SuHerman. I couldn’t say, sir, except that I would comment 
I would doubt their having been built in Panama. 

Chairman Russexu. Is any information available as to the number 
of ships of wartime construction that we have disposed of that have 
been transferred to Panamanian registry or sold to other than Amer- 
ican nationals? 

Admiral Suerman. I do not have that information, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeix. Do you know anything about the types of these 
— whether any of them are Liberties or Victories or American 
muilt ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. From the tonnage listed, a small number are 
obviously Liberties. But the Panamanian merchant marine, as I have 
seen it around the world, is made up of nearly all types of ships, 
usually ones which have gotten a little old and have been sold out 
from their normal registry. 

Chairman Russetz. I do not like to waste my time on this kind 
of question, but why is it so desirable for all these people to register 
their ships under the Panamanian flag? The Panamanians have 
never been a great seagoing people, sailors and navigators and things 
of that kind. 

Admiral SHerman. My understanding, sir, is that that is a question 
of advantageous business arrangements. It has to do with taxes, 
labor requirements, various other legal requirements which involve 
expenditures, which make it profitable to operate older ships under- 
the Panamanian flag. 
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RECENT DECREASE OF TRADE WITH CHINA 


Chairman Russet. Now, you stated, and it may have been off the 
record but I think it should probably be on, there had been a decrease 
in recent days, not only weeks, but days, of the shipments to Commu- 
nist China. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russert. And that is through the voluntary action of 
the nations who are members of the United Nations? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. I have seen one report that the Brit- 
ish used one of their destroyers to intercept one of their own ships 
a was in the vicinity of Singapore going to China and turned it 

ack. 


GERMAN-CHINESE TRADE 


Chairman Russet. Reports have come to me from other sources, 
in fact, I think I read it in the press, that a great many shipments 
were being made from Germany to China now. Have we reached 
a state of affairs in Germany now where we have no control over 
the exports from that country ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. As far as I know, sir, we have perfectly ade- 
quate control over the United States Zone but not over the other 
zones. 

Chairman Rvusserx. Well, either we or our principal allies have 
control over exports from 

Admiral SHerman. From West Germany. 

Chairman Russeii. Yes. So either we or the British or the French 
could, if we so desired, control exports from West Germany to China‘ 

Admiral SHerman. We could, indeed, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Do you know what bottoms carried these 45) 
trucks from India, or under what flag the ships sailed ? 

Admiral Suerman. I haven’t that information available, Senator. 





PRESSURE FOR UN BLOCKADE 


Chairman Russet. What do you think of the possibilities, Ad- 
miral, of the United Nations, from the information you have—you 
have stated you have been concerned with it for months—what are the 
possibilities of the United Nations voting a naval blockade of Com- 
munist China ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. I would say that immediately it is not likely. 
If present, if this present condition drags on long enough, it will 
become likely. 

Chairman Russeii. Are you satisfied with the vigor with which 
we are pressing the United Nations for this declaration of a naval 
blockade against Communist China ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir, I am, because we have succeeded in 
obtaining what I regard as the first step in the program, which is the 
economic blockade, imposition of -export controls, and having each 
country handle its own problem. 

The United Nations naval blockade will be the subsequent step. 
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EFFECT OF ECONOMIC BLOCKADE ON CHINA’S ECONOMY 


Chairman Russerx. Do you have any idea as to the effect that the 
measures taken to date are having upon the economy of China or its 
ability to wage war? 

Admiral Suerman. I don’t think that the steps taken have had a 
chance to become effective in China. The effects of the stoppage of 
shipments of material are slow and I think that the cutting down 
by other countries has been so recent that it has not had any marked 
effect yet on China. 

To what extent it may contribute to the unrest and consequent 
reported executions and other difficulties reported I can’t estimate. 

Chairman Russett. Do you know whether or not there is a fairly 
effective economic blockade as to the petroleum ? 

Admiral SHerman. We know that that is included in’ the list of 
articlés to be stopped, under the United Nations resolution; but that 
resolution has only been effective something on the order of 10 days, 
so we have had no chance to appraise its effect. 

Chairman Russetu. It will have some effect, you think ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Chairman RussEtu. As to rubber, too? 

Admiral SHerman, Yes, sir . 

Chairman Russet. One final question: Has a naval blockade ever 
been considered an act of war? 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir; always. 

Chairman Russeti. Always been considered an act of war? 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexixi. Of course, in this case, the party who would be 
the object of the blockade is not a member of the United Nations. 

Admiral SHerman,. That is true, sir; and the Charter of the United 
Nations specifically included blockade as one of the means, short of 
war, for imposing its will. 

Chairman Russetu. Enforcing its sanctions? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir . 

Chairman Russevz. My time has expired. 

Chairman Connally? 

Chairman Connatiy. Admiral Sherman, I am glad to have the 
opportunity of being associated with you. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ECONOMIC AND NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Will you, for my information, give the distinction between the eco- 
nomic blockade and a naval blockade? 

As I understand it, the economic blockade is stoppage of certain 
materials and things of that kind, whereas the naval blockade would 
be the absolute cutting-off of all shipments that would go into these 
ports, is that correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir . 

The economic blockade is imposed by agreement, by governmental 
action, and the governments which support it; whereas a naval block- 
ade amounts merely to using naval forces to enforce a blockade by 
military action. 
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And, of course, the reason why I feel that the United States has 
been well advised not to attempt, unilaterally, by force, to establish 
this blockade—— 

Chairman Connatty. Naval blockade? 

Admiral Suerman. Naval blockade, in that the object is to stop 
the shipment of material into China, and for us to send the United 
States Navy out to cut off shipments under the flags of our allies 
would, in my opinion, defeat our wider purposes. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE WITHOUT THE UN 


Chairman Connatuy. In other words, unless the other members 
of the United Nations join with us, you would advise against a naval 
blockade ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir . 

Chairman Connatty. Is that right? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; and continue to work the way we have, 
and to achieve the same results otherwise. 

Chairman Connatiy. Now, in your blockade of Formosa, under 
the President’s order to neutralize Formosa, have you had any dif- 
ficulty in that regard ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. No shooting by any vessel, or no force to be 
used ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Chairman ConnaLiy. You said you can’t do it, and they didn’t do it. 

Admiral Suerman. That is correct, sir; with the additional com- 
ment that the forces which were in the part of China neighboring on 
Formosa, a good many of them moved north, and the apparent readi- 
ness of Communist China to attempt to attack Formosa ek decreased 
greatly. 

How much that is due to the announcement of the President and 
how much is due to their decision to use them in Korea is hard to 
determine. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, you have already explained that if 
the allies, our allies, the United Nations, declined to join us in the 
blockade, the result would be to continue what we are doing now, is 
that right ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir; unless we are willing to use force to 
impose our will on our allies. 

Chairman Connau.y. Well, that would be a very difficult under- 
taking, would it not? 

Admiral SuermMan. Not only would it be difficult 

Chairman Connatiy. We would lose them. 

Admiral SuermMan (continuing.) But in my opinion it would be 
ill-advised. 

Chairman Connatiy. We would lose our allies, would we not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connauiy. Some of them, at least, in whom we are in- 
terested. So, you would not advise a unilateral blockade. 





EFFECT OF ECONOMIC BLOCKADE SO FAR 


Now you were interrogated a while ago by Senator Russell about 
the shipments from Germany, and particularly Western Germany. 
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Of course, Western Germany is allied with us, and we can control 
that. 

| Deleted. ] dina se : 

Admiral Surrman. I think it is only fair to say, sir, that the re- 
cent decision of the United Nations in connection with contributing to 
the economic blockade by an embargo has hardly had a chance to be- 
come effective, because it is only 10 days old. 

Chairman Connatiy. That was the one that picked out a great 
number of commodities that they said they could not ship to Commu- 
nist China, is that correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes,sir. 

Chairman Connatty. And you think that has not had an oppor- 
tunity to be demonstrated yet ! 

Admiral Suerman. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Connat ty. Is that right? 


EFFECT OF MAINTAINING A NAVAL BLOCKADE ON UNITED STATES NAVAL 
POWER 


If we should put on a naval blockade of the China coast, as recom- 
mended by a distinguished gentleman, how many ships would it 
take—how much force, how much naval power, numbers of ships 
would be necessary to enforce such a blockade ? 

[ Deleted. } 

Chairman ConNna.tiy. Would the diversion from our present situa- 
tion of naval power, and other commitments—would the diversion 
of that many ships be of injury to us or embarrass us in any way? 

Admiral SHERMAN. It would be a minor embarrassment if it were 
done with timing such that we could move the additional ships from 
the United States to the Far East. It would be very: embarrassing 
to have to divert. that number of ships from those currently engaged 
in the Far East. If we were using that number—if we were ordered 
to use that number of ships, I would have to ask to activate the 
same number from the reserve fleet to replace those diverted for this 
purpose. 

Chairman Conna..y. That is the answer to my question. 

Admiral SuerMan. The embarrassment would be directly related 
to the timing and speed with which it was done. 


LOSS OF IMPORTS FROM CHINA 


Chairman Conna.tiy. How greatly does China—I mean Red 
China—rely on overseas supplies for her food and raw materials and 
equipment, and so forth ? 

Admiral SHerMan. The relationship, as I understand it, is that 
China is dependent on the outside world for mechanical equipment 
and for petroleum ; and that in exchange China exports food products 
to a minor degree and hand-made goods. 

Chairman Connatiy. Would the cutting off of those A affect 
us In our power to make war, in our capacity to make war ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. We cut off our commerce with Red 
China in December, and I don’t think it has been noticeable in this 
country except in very minor ways. 

Chairman Connatiy. When we cut it off, did any of our allies, did 
any of the other United Nations join us in that action ? 
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Admiral SHerman. Not immediately, sir. It is only recently that 
they have taken the same action. 

Chairman Connatiy. At the moment, 10 days ago, I believe you 
said, the action has been quite affirmative, hasn’t it? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; the action has been quite affirmative, 
but it will take a good many weeks before we have a chance to appraise 
how effective it will be. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL SUPREMACY IN FAR EAST 


Chairman Connatty. It has been said here by a very distinguished 
witness that the Soviet Union could not wrest control of the seas 
around Japan from us. Do you care to comment on that? 

Admiral SHerman. I agree with that, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. That they could not? 

Admiral SHerman. That they could not wrest control of the sea 
around Japan from us. ‘They could contest it, but we have sufficient 
naval power to prevent any other country from controlling the sea 
around Japan. 

Chairman Connatiy. How much of a fleet, if any, have the Red 
Chinese ? 

Admiral SHerman. They have a number of ships, nothing very 
large. They have one old cruiser, which was formerly a Japanese 
cruiser; they have certain ships that we supplied to the Republic 
of China, and which passed into the hands of the Communists, but 
they are destroyer escorts, landing craft, small vessels. It is not a 
very substantial force. 

Chairman Connatty. That one ship you mentioned, given to the 
Republic of China, that was Chiang Kai-shek’s Government? 

Admiral SnermMan. Yes,sir. At the time that Chinese Nationalists 
were forced out of China, certain of the ships that we had given to 
the Nationalist Government passed into the hands of the Communists 
through capture, in other cases through defections. The whole force 
is not a formidable one in terms of everything. 

Chairman Connatiy. I was going to ask could this fleet of Red 
China do any serious damage to us if we undertake to put on a 
blockade ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE AND NEUTRAL RUSSIAN PORTS 


Chairman Connatxy. It could not. Now I believe you touched on 
the installation at Port Arthur and Dairen. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. If we put on a naval blockade, what would 
be the effect ? ; 

Admiral SuHerman. The effect of a naval blockade of the China coast 
would be to undoubtedly force traffic into Port Arthur and Dairen, 
because they could not be blockaded except as a part of an action 
directed at Russia. 

On the other hand, shipments of, well, let’s say a shipment of trucks 
for the Chinese Communist Army, if it could be proved that they were 
for that army, could be niencegte at sea even though the ship did 
say that she was on her way to Port Arthur. 
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Chairman Connatiy. But a general naval blockade of Dairen or 
Port Arthur would in international law be an act of war against 
Russia, would it not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connauiy. And we would immediately be in world war 
III, I suppose. 

Well, this naval blockade would cover neutral ports? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. A blockade by the United States 
would be an act of war against the country that owned any port block- 
aded. A blockade by the United Nations could be made effective 
against all members of the United Nations. There could be no doubt 
as to that jurisdiction. 

Chairman ConNatuy. Russia is a member of the United Nations. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. And that could be effective as to these two 
ports then, could it? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, no, sir; because there would be no grounds 
for blockading the ports of Russia. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, if they were carrying on traffic with 
Red Korea right through those ports? 

Admiral SHerman. I don’t think there would be any adequate 
grounds for blockading any Russian port unless the blockade were 
directed against Russia. 


NATIONALIST STRENGTH IN FORMOSA 


Chairman Connatiy. Well, what do you know about the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa? Are they militarily or otherwise suit- 
able to put with our forces in Korea or elsewhere? 

Admiral Suerman. My knowledge of the condition of those forces 
comes from two sources. One is the report of the group under Gen- 
eral Fox which went there to look into their interests for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and also such additional reports as I have in connec- 
tion with the Chinese Nationalist Navy. 

The first group of reports are generally to the effect that at that time 
they were not ready for offensive combat due to the lack of equipment. 

As far as the naval forces are concerned, there are a number of ships 
in the Chinese Nationalist Navy which are inoperable because of lack 
of spares and lack of repairs. The things that they need are mostly 
ammunition, spart parts. We have a program for accomplishing that, 
and those naval forces should be in a much better condition within a 
few months after we have had a chance to make our program effective. 

Chairman Russetz. Your time has expired, Senator Connally. 

Chairman Connatiy. All right. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bripces. Admiral Sherman, did you request the dismissal 
of General MacArthur? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; I did not request it. 

Senator Bripces. Did you vote for it? I mean have a formal vote 
and did you vote? 


JCS MEETINGS ON MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


_ Admiral Suerman. I think I can answer that question better, sir, 
if I may recount what connection I had with the detachment. 
Senator Brinees. All right. 
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Admiral Suerman. On April 5 I was called to a meeting of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, at which the question of his removal was dis- 
cussed, and at that time several procedures were suggested and dis- 
cussed by the Chiefs of Staff. 

One proposal was that—I believe I made this proposal—that an 
officer, as I said 

Senator Smrrn. Would you mind speaking a little louder, Admiral] 
This is very interesting testimony. Thank you. 

Admiral Suerman. At that meeting I suggested that an officer equal 
in grade to his should go out and discuss with him the various factors 
which had caused his replacement to be considered, and attempt either 
to straighten the matter out or at that time to inform him that he 
would have to be replaced. I mean a direct approach of that sort. 

Also there was suggested the possibility of accomplishing the same 
type of result by letter. 

This meeting was inconclusive, no decisions were reached. It was 
really informative only, that the situation had gotten to the point 
where action of that character was being considered. That I believe 
was on a Friday afternoon. 

The following Sunday I attended a meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in General Bradley’s office, called by General Bradley. Upon 
arrival we were told that our opinion on the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur had been asked for and that we had an appointment with 
General Marshall at 4 o’clock. 

At 4 o’clock we went to General Marshall’s office. There was some 
discussion of the problem. Each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was asked for his opinion. They were all the same, which was that, 
from a military point of view, he should be replaced in his command. 

Senator Brinces. Now, who called the first meeting you went to, 
Admiral Sherman ? 

Admiral SHerman. General Bradley. 

Senator Briers. Do you remember who General Bradley—did 
General Bradley report to the Joint Chiefs attending there who asked 
him to call that meeting ? 

Admiral SHerman. Not that I recall, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Did he say that he got an anonymous telephone 
call, that he could not remember who it was from and that is the reason 
he called you? 

Admiral Surman. No, sir. 


PERSONS PRESENT AT JCS MEETING OF APRIL 5, 1951 


Senator Briers. Who attended that meeting? 

Admiral SHerman. General Bradley, General Vandenberg, Gen- 
eral Haislip; I was there. 

Senator Brincrs. Then it is a fact that testimony which has been 
given here in these hearings under oath that General Collins was 
present, is not true? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, I read the testimony, and I would pre- 
fer to say that it was mistaken. 

Senator Brivees. Allright. But it is not true. 

Who else was at this first meeting? Were your assistants, operat- 
ing assistants, present, and were they released or were they just you 
people present ! 
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Admiral.SHerman. As I recall it, the staff were present. Our 
gy bo were also present. 

Senator Brincrs. Before you started talking you released them or 
did they stay during the conversation ? 

Admiral Suerman. I think that they were there. We frequently 
do let them go. I think this time that they were there. 

Senator Brivgces. That is a new sidelight, because the testimony 
has been contrary to that, the other way, as I listened to the testimony. 
At one place the testimony is that there was nobody else there, and 
the next testimony is that they were there, but they were released. 
I respect you for giving us your factual memory, but it has been very 
confused and contradictory, and it is either a very vital mistake which 
has been made or the truth has not been told. 


SUBSEQUENT JCS MEETING ON MAC ARTHUR 


Now then, what did you hear about it after that? Did you follow 
through in any other way ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir; that was Friday afternoon late; we 
had a meeting of a very brief half hour or something of that sort. 

I was out of town on Saturday, and then Sunday morning, I be- 
lieve it was—it may have been Saturday night—I was informed of 
a 2 o’clock meeting without knowing until I got there what it was 
about. 

Senator Bripces. Why was your suggestion, or proposal to send a 
five-star general, equal in rank to General MacArthur, over to dis- 
cuss this matter turned down ? 

Admiral SuHerman. It wasn’t turned down that I know of, sir. 

This was a very brief meeting, in which there was a general dis- 
cussion of different things that might have to be done. It was com- 
pletely inconclusive, and when I left that meeting I had no reason 
to beheve that the matter would come to a head as quickly as it did. 

Senator Bringes. But as far as you can remember, and you have 
searched your memory, General Bradley when he called the confer- 
ence did not state or say who had asked him to call it, or who had 
suggested it—just that he happened to call it? 

Admiral SHerman. He called it; and I know that he informed us 
that this matter was under consideration; but if he stated where he 
got the information, I don’t recall it. 


WILL PRESENT STRATEGY WIN THE WAR 


Senator Briners. Do you think that the present strategy will win 
the war in Korea? 

Admiral SHerman. At the present time, sir—and I would be less 
than frank if I didn’t say that my estimate of the future has varied 
from time to time, as the tide of battle has surged backward and for- 
ward—at the present time I think there is good prospect of defeating 
the Chinese Army in Korea, and thereby achieving a situation in 
which the war in Korea can be ended under conditions which will, 
in the long run, be advantageous to us. 

Senator Brinces. If that doesn’t happen, would you favor a dif- 
ferent strategy ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, definitely, if we were not successful in 
defeating the Chinese Army, destroying its power or alternatively 
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causing it to withdraw, cease its attack on the United Nations forces, 
then of course some other course of action will have to be taken. 

Senator Brivces. For the time being, you believe that continuin, 
the fight within the area of Korea, with at least one hand tied behin 
our back, not bombing the lines of supply or the supply bases, even 
excluding areas within North Korea which we don’t bomb, and fight- 
ing a sort of continuing action of attrition on the Chinese Commu- 
nists—that is your belief? 

Admiral SuHerman. I would rather answer that by an affirmative 
statement, sir. 

I believe that we are now doing the correct thing in attempting to 
prevent the Chinese Communists from having their “7 in Korea, 
attempting to destroy their army—or to use the more frequent ex- 
pression, to inflict casualties on its personnel and material. I prefer 
to speak of the army as a whole, because I think there are qualities 
which go to make up an army other than the count of its personnel 
and material. 

I believe that is the plan which offers the best chance of achieving 
a local success and permitting us to terminate that particular fight, 
war, or whatever it is. 


UN OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Brinces. Admiral Sherman, what objective do you think 
we are fighting for now? We had the United Nations objective, which 
was to clear the Reds out of Korea. Is that what you are fighting for 
uow or don’t you know what you are fighting for? Haven’t you been 
told ? 

Admiral Suerman. I think that I understand what we are fighting 
for, sir. We went into Korea to assist the South Koreans in resisting 
aggression. 

Then there was a period when we had defeated the North Korean 
aggressor and it was hoped that we could unify all of Korea and set 
up a democratic form of government and achieve a very desirable 
political objective. 

Then with the entrance of the Chinese Communists, a new situation 
was created, and to my mind our purposes had to be reexamined, and 
to me it is quite clear that what we are trying to do is, in an advan- 
tageous position in Korea, to destroy the Chinese Communist Army, 
which has entered Korea to attack the forces of the United Nations. 

Senator Brinces. But you don’t know today, you couldn’t tell us 
today whether the objective was to clear out all of Korea of the 
Chinese Communists, and Communists, whether it stopped at the 
thirty-eighth parallel, or whether to go a hundred miles north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, or where. Your interpretation is a general 
objective of killing Chinese Communists, is it not, defeating the 
Chinese Communist armies within Korea? 

Admiral Sxuerman. Defeating the Chinese Communist Army 
within Korea and north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Senator Brinexs. All right. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Wiley. 

S 0 response. ) 

hairman Russert. Senator George. 
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Senator Grorce. Admiral, as I understand it, the economic blockade 
has but recently been made effective; that is to say, it has but recently 
been tightened ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. It has been recently agreed to, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Recently agreed to? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Senator Grorcr. And went into effect in the last 10 days, I think, 
about 10 days ago? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes. 


INTERCEPTING CONTRABAND HEADED FOR NEUTRAL PORTS 


Senator Grorcr. As I also understand you, Admiral, in the case of a 
naval blockade the right only to embargo contraband entering a neu- 
tral port would exist! 

Admiral Surerman. That is right. 

Senator Grorcr. That would be the only thing we could do? 

Admiral Suerman. That is all. 

Senator Grorce. That is all. In other words, we would not have 
to blockade Dairen or Vladivostok or Port Arthur, we simply would 
have the right of embargo on contraband ? 

Admiral Suerman. We would have the right of intercepting what- 
ever we chose to—— 

Senator Grorcr. Designate. 

Admiral SHerman. Designate as contraband. 

Senator Grorcr. Designate as contraband ; exactly. 

Admiral, I want to thank you, sir, for your very comprehensive 
and at once an understandable statement. I think it is the best that 
has been made before this committee. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussetL. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Saltonstall ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Johnson ? 


PRESENT POLICY IN KOREA 


Senator Jounson. Admiral Sherman, do I correctly understand 
you to say that in your judgment the course that we are presently fol- 
lowing in Korea, a course that is being pursued by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is the course which, in your opinion, is best calculated to give us 
victory for our objectives with the least loss of life and material and 
the least danger? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir, I do. I have participated in the 
formulation of the directives for what we are doing, and I support 
them. 

I might say it is very tempting to consider courses of action which 
are more in accordance with the traditions of a country fighting alone, 
but each time that I have gone through the process of considering 
one of the more vigorous courses of action, which extends the war 
outside of Korea, I become convinced that it would jeopardize our 
long-term national security on a global basis. 

Senator Jounson. Admiral, you recommended General MacArthur 
be relieved ? 
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Admiral Suerman. I did not recommend it, sir; I was asked for 
my military opinion and I gave it. 

Senator JoHnson. And it was to the effect that he should be re- 
placed ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. If you had to make that same decision again 
today, would it be the same decision ? 

Admiral SHerman,. Yes, sir; it would. 


COMMENTS ON MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Jonnson. General MacArthur spoke to the Congress on 
April 19, and if you will I should like for you to turn to this com- 
mittee document, page 198, and if you will indulge me a moment, 
I would like to read some recommendations he made to the Congress 
at that time. I am reading from about 10 lines from the bottom of 
the page: 

Apart from the military need as I saw it to neutralize sanctuary, protection 
given to the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military necessity in the 
conduct of the war made necessary : 

First, the intensification of our economic blockade against China. 

I gather from your testimony that has been done. 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Our economic blockade of China has been in- 
tensified since that recommendation was made? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNSON (reading) : 


Second, the imposition of a naval blockade against the China coast. 


A naval blockade, do you interpret that to mean the uhilateral 
blockade or the United Nations blockade or what kind of blockade?! 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, I couldn’t undertake to interpret 
which General MacArthur meant. If he meant a United States, a 
unilateral United States action, then I would not agree. 

I feel the way we have gone about it is better in the long run. If he 
by his language is advocating the blockade by the United Nations, 
then I-would agree with him, but recognize that obtaining the neces- 
sary concurrences would be a slow and difficult process. 

Senator Jounson. Did you form any opinion as the result of the 
reports that he made to the Joint Chiefs of Staff about what kind of 
blockade he is talking about? Would you give the committee the bene- 
fit of any views you might have as to what kind of a blockade he is 
talking about. 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that he was talking about a United 
States blockade, and 

Senator Jonnson. Assuming that he was talking about a United 
States blockade, did you share his views on April 19? 

Admiral Surerman. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Jonnson. Did you receive any recommendation from either 
Admiral Joy or Admiral Radford prior to that time that such a 
blockade be established ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Are they your top men in that general area ? 

Admiral Suerman. Admiral Joy is the senior naval commander 
in the Far East, and he is a subordinate of Admiral Radford, who is 
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Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, so that I deal with Admiral 
Joy through Admiral Radford. 

enator Jounson. And neither of them recommended to you the 
establishment of a unilateral naval blockade ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. They did not. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, third, General MacArthur says: 

Removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s coastal areas and 
of Manchuria. 

Do you have any comment to make on what has been done in that 
respect? Are you achieving the same results through other means? 

dmiral Suerman. That is a question of timing, sir, and it is inter- 
related with the preparation or improvement of the combat effective- 
ness of the forces on Formosa. 

The action which was originally taken of preventing an attack on 
Formosa was taken in the belief that Formosa was vulnerable to such 
an attack; and it is my own personal view—and this is something I 
have not recommended because I do not think the time has come—but 
it is my personal view that when Formosa is surely able to defend 
itself, the mission of the Seventh Fleet with regard to Formosa should 
be terminated. 

Senator Jounson. The fourth recommendation is— 
removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of China on Formosa with 


logistical support to contribute to their effective operation against the Chinese 
mainland, 


Then he goes on to say: 


JCS POSITION ON MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


For entertaining these views, all professionally designed to support our forces 
committed to Korea and bring hostilities to an end with the least possible delay 
and at a saving of countless American and allied lives, I have been severely 
criticized in lay circles, principally abroad, despite my understanding that from 
a military standpoint the above views have been fully shared in the past by 
practically every military leader concerned with the Korean campaign— 
I would assume that would include Admiral Joy and Admiral 
Radford 

Admiral SuHerman. That does. 

Senator Jounson (continuing)— 


including our own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Now, Admiral, I should like for you to comment on that statement, 
and give us your opinion as to whether that was a mistake or whether 
as a result of this tentative program of January 12, General Mac- 
Arthur’s views were shared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 


BACKGROUND OF JCS STUDY OF JANUARY 12 


Admiral SHerman. At the end of November, as I recall it, it was 
about the 28th of November, the Joint Chiefs of Staff directed the 
staff to make a study of the whole problem of courses of action. 

At that time, the situation in Korea was not good. 

There was a good deal of discussion back and fourth during—— 

Senator Smrru. Admiral, I am sorry, I can’t hear you over on this 
side of the table. 
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Admiral Suerman. There was a good deal of discussion, back and 
forth, between the staffs; and in late December a paper was laid before 
us, with some disagreements on the lower echelons, as to courses of 
action, and as to terminology. 

Meanwhile, things were not going well in Korea. 

During December, we were dreadfully worried for fear that we 
might have to evacuate our forces. 

There were three points at which we were considering evacuation. 
One was Hungnam, one was Inchon, and the other was Pusan. Two 
of those evacuations were accomplished. 

Our forces were being pushed south, and the question in everyone’s 
mind was—could we hold in a perimeter which would be adequate to 
permit us to stay there, or would they be forced out. 

On the ist of January, I took this paper and rewrote it, myself; 
and on the 3d of January, I submitted my rewrite to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Exactly the language with respect to these four courses 
of action was in the final paper. 

I felt it important at that time to inject the matter of timing, and 
you will recall that in that document, it was produced here, there 
was a definite indication of timing, some things to be done now, 
meaning whenever the situation envisaged occurred, and then in con- 
nection with the blockade, there was a question. 

General Collins then took my paper and made some very useful 
improvements to it, and on the 12th of January, the paper was ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and, in retrospect, I can say that 
I think it was unfortunate that a good deal of the introductory lan- 
guage was dropped out, in a desire to be brief. We knew what it 
meant, but other people did not; so that was part of the business 
transacted on the 12th of January, which was a very busy day. 


OTHER DIRECTIVES APPROVED AT SAME TIME 


And, on that same date, while this paper was approved as a plan- 
ning document, a firm military directive was approved by the Secu- 
rity Council and the President and sent to General MacArthur. 

We were terribly concerned about a report which we had from him 
about the morale of the troops; and far that reason we decided that 
someone had to go out. I wanted to go, but General Vandenberg’s 
reasons for going were better than mine, so General Collins and Gen- 
eral Vandenberg went. 

Then the next day a political message was sent from the President 
to General MacArthur, giving him political reasons why it was hoped 
that he could hold in Korea. 


CONDITIONAL NATURE OF JANUARY 12 STUDY 


But I want to make it quite clear that the language in those four 
courses of action I wrote myself and I felt those were things that we 
should consider doing. There was a list of 16, as a matter of fact, 
and of the 16, 13 had been done. The other three we have just 
discussed. 

Senator Jounson. And it is fair to say that one could very prop- 
erly assume that on January 12, based on certain eventualities and 
certain conditions, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt these courses of 
action should be taken. 
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Admiral Suerman. If things went against us. 

Senator Jounson. But it is not fair to say that you on April 19 
entertained the view that these courses of action should be taken. 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; but I feel that in fairness to General 
MacArthur, I should point out that he said, I believe, that they had 
been shared in the past. 

Senator Jounson. Yes; I made that clear. I am not talking about 
General MacArthur’s statement now. I want to make clear to the 
committee and to the country that while you felt on January 12 that, 
based on certain contingencies, you should act in one way, that on 
April 19, or on May 30, with the changed conditions, that you cer- 
tainly make no such recommendations today. 

Admiral Suerman. That is true, sir, and I have gone to considerable 
length to explain in connection with the economic blockade and the 
naval blockade, the detailed development of those two propositions. 

Senator Jounson. Could you give me very briefly your estimate of 
the increased additional forces, if any, that would be needed for the 
Navy to carry out the logistical support to make an effective operation 
as he recommended in the naval blockade? 

[ Deleted. | 

Admiral SuHerman. It is something that we could do with no great 
strain, if we had sufficient time to bring the forces from the United 
States, and then as I said, I would immediately activate replacements. 

Senator Jounson. And the logistical support to contribute to ef- 
fective operation, do you include that? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeuxt. Senator Smith. 


OUR NAVAL STRENGTH 


Senator Smiru. Admiral, I join with the others in expressing my 
gratification that you are here with us to give us your judgment. I 
want to ask you one or two questions about our Navy situation in light 
of some discussions made to us by General Vandenberg yesterday. 

He referred to our Air Force as a shoestring force, and he was op- 
posed to what he called, and I quote his language, “pecking at the 
periphery.” He thought if we went into an air operation, that we 
did not have the force to do it adequately if we had to see it through. 

I can understand it very well, and I won’t press that point except 
to ask you whether you feel that today on a global basis we have an 
adequate Navy for our global responsibilities? 

_Armiral Suerman. Well, sir, of course these matters are all rela- 
tive, and I am rather reluctant to be the first military man to say that 
he has enough force to do everything he might be called up to do. 

Senator Smiru. That is an unfair question from that angle. 

_ Admiral Suerman. But I would say this: That I think the Navy 
is in good shap. We are stronger that we have ever been before at 
any time in our history except during World War IT, and I believe 
that the combat readiness, ship for ship and airplane for airplane, is 
better than it has ever been except during the height of World War IT. 

I think that the Navy in what has been accomplished off Korea has 
demonstrated that it is ready to fight; and I believe it is very im- 
portant to make it clear to all those who read the reports of these 
hearings that whatever differences we may have on courses of mili- 
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tary strategy or political strategy, what we are trying to do is to 
maintain peace and avoid war, because we don’t want war, but no one 
should be deluded into thinking that we wouldn’t intend to win if 
we got into war; and I think it 1s important that, whatever comes out 
of these hearings, it be made clear that if we become involved in this 
general war that we don’t want, we have every intention of winning 
it, we have every intention of inflicting the very promptest retaliation 
on any hostile government that starts it. I think that is all very 
important. ; 

Senator Smirxn. And you have a belief that we can? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; and as far as the Navy is concerned, 
I think its combat readiness and morale are excellent. 

Senator Smrrn. As a representative of the State of New Jersey, 
Admiral, I naturally feel a great deal of pride in what appears to 
bea ee ren by the good ship New Jersey you referred 
to today. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS ON NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Now, Admiral, I understand your position to be that you would 
favor a naval blockade in a full used ticle sense, though it in- 
volves war with the enemy, the enemy in this case being Communist 
China, providing it was a joint action by the United Nations? 

Admiral Suerman. Providing it was done by the United Nations. 
But I would like to point out, sir, that under the Charter of the United 
Nations a blockade by that organization is not considered an act of 
war. 

Senator Smrru. Well, I am glad you pointed that out because I have 
not got the Charter before me, but as you were speaking I thought 
that was the case. That would put a naval blockade in the same 
classification as an economic blockade, as one of the measures short 
of war that might be applied by United Nations action ? 

Admiral Suerman. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Smirn. And that would probably mean it would not require 
Security Council action but could be passed on by the Assembly. 

Admiral SHerman. I am afraid, sir, that it is listed as one of the 
prerogatives of the Security Council. But nearly everything else 
which is being done now is a prerogative of the Security Council. 

Senator Smiru. I have just had brought to my attention article 42 
of the charter—“Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in article 41 would inadequate * * *” and so 
forth—“it may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions.” 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Then it might be subject to veto by Russia as Rus- 
sia is a member of the Security Council at the present time ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirx. And therefore it would look as though it would be 
pretty difficult for us to get UN action. 

Admiral SuHerman. If I may be permitted to branch outside of my 
own sphere of normal responsibility here, I would like to make this 
comment: that it seems to me that a good deal of difficulty that we 
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have gotten into is that we initiated an operation under the auspices 
of the Security Council when the Russian member was absent; and 
then when the Russian member resumed his seat, the Security Council 
became a less effectiveagency. Instead of being able to operate within 
94 hours, as it did on the 24th or 25th of June, it became ineffective, 
and now the affairs of the United Nations with respect to this opera- 
tion are being carried on through the General Assembly by resolutions 
instead of by directives of the Security Council. 

Senator Smrrn. Yes. I am glad you mentioned that. I was about 
to suggest, as I recall it, that the Assembly had taken some measures 
to, in a sense, bypass the Security Council in case they got stymied on 
this Korean operation. That is true. 

Admiral Suerman. The original swift action in the beginning was 
taken by the Security Council at a time when the Russian member 
was not functioning. 


MAC ARTHUR POSITION ON UN BLOCKADE 


Senator Smiru. Now, Senator Johnson just raised the question as 
to whether or not General MacArthur was speaking in terms of a 
United States unilateral blockade or United Nations blockade. If 
I recall the testimony correctly, General MacArthur said that he was 
speaking in the first instance in terms of the things the United Nations 
ought to do. But then in answer to some questions, he did say if the 
United Nations Command were unable to do it ‘or were blocked by 
the veto of the Security Council, he would favor our doing it. Why? 
Because he wanted to take the pressure off our boys in Korea and take 
such measures that would draw the Chinese Communists back and 
help relieve the pressure there. That is just my recollection of the 
testimony. Of course, that can be checked. 

I just wanted to add that to Senator Johnson’s comment because that 
was my understanding, at least, of the general’s position. 


NAVAL AND MARINE CASUALTIES 


Now, Admiral, I would like to ask you, in terms of losses of men, 
our losses of men have not been very heavy in our naval operations, 
have they ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. I have the figures here on that. As 
of the 28th of May, the Navy had had 96 killed in action, 538 wounded 
in action, 82 missing in action, totaling 716. 

Marines, 1,665 killed, 8,043 wounded in action, 160 missing in action, 
for a total of 9,868 casualties for the Marine Corps. 

Senator Smrru. Well, I assume the Marine Corps figures are for 
their land operations ¢ 

Admiral Suerman, Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. What do the casualties come from in the other 
naval operations! Is it air attack? You mentioned there were no sub- 
marines there. You had no losses from submarines. 

Admiral Suerman. We have had some losses from minesweeping 
forces; we have had some from air attack, and then some of our 
naval casualties are among personnel serving on shore with the 
marines. 
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We have, as a matter of interest, lost 120 pilots, of which 53 were 
Navy, 30 marines—I am reading these totals incorrectly. The grand 
total is 120 naval and marine aviators, who are casualties. 

Senator Smrru. Those are from an operation off flat tops, I suppose? 

Admiral Suerman. Both Marine air wing on shore, and from the 
carriers, and as far as I know all of them are losses to antiaircraft 
fire or operational causes. 

Senator Smira. When you use the word “casualty,” Admiral, do 
you mean killed, wounded, and missing? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, they are all prac- 
tically either killed or missing. 


RED CHINA’S ADMISSION TO UN 


Senator SmirxH. Very few who are wounded on that list. Now, 
Admiral, your colleagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff have answered 
one question I put to them in one way, and I assume you would, too, 

Would you ia willing to consider the admission of the Chinese 
Communists into the United Nations as a basis of settling the Korean 
controversy ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I wouldn't consider it as a basis for settling the 
Korean conflict. I don’t believe we should consider it in any event. 

Senator Smrru. I think that is right in accord with your colleagues’ 
statement. 

In other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are agreed clearly in their 
minds that we can’t admit the Chinese Communists to the United 
Nations in light of their defiance of the United Nations in this Korean 
conflict, as far as we can see at the present time. 

Admiral SuHerman. That is correct, sir. If I may add, I feel it 
is important to the future of the United Nations that there be an un- 
derstanding as to what happens when any country, any power, at- 
tacks the forces of the United Nations in the field. 

Senator Smrru. I am very glad you added that, because it seems 
to me it is terribly important. Here we have a flagrant aggression 
by another power in an area where the United Nations had a re- 
sponsibility and had assumed that responsibility. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And how we can do less than insist that they with- 
draw from that aggression and defiance is difficult for me to under- 
stand. I realize there are some military considerations, but it seems 
to me, as far as principle, we must be clearcut if the United Nations is 
going to survive. 


CIRCUMSTANCES BEHIND RUSSIAN CONTROL OF DAIREN AND PORT ARTHUR 


Now, Admiral, do you happen to know how Russia got control of 

the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur? We have been discussing those 

orts as though they were neutral ports today in the hands of Russia. 
tow did Russia get hold of them ? 

Admiral Suerman. I really can’t say, sir. I have known that, 
but, as I understand it, it is by a process which was satisfactory to 
the Russians and the Chinese and there is some question as to the 
standing of it with the other great powers. 
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Senator Smiru. Might I suggest that it grew out of the Yalta 
Conference where Russia was given certain concessions in case she 
came into the war. 

That is the understanding I have, at least. I don’t want to com- 
mit you if you are not familiar with the facts. 

One more question, Admiral. How is my time, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russet. You have about—— 

Mr. Wixcox. A minute and a half. 

Chairman Russeiu. You have a minute and a half. 


REASONS FOR CONCURRING IN MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Smiru. Could you tell us briefly, then, Admiral, the reasons 
why you felt that the removal of General MacArthur was desirable at 
this time and was requested by the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Suerman. If I may say, sir, I would like to read a memo- 
randum that I made that same day. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to have the 
admiral do that if that is proper. 

Chairman Russeti. He may do it, Senator. Any time that is con- 
sumed by a witness in answering the question within the 15 minutes 
goes on the committee’s time. Your time is out, but the admiral has 
all the time he desires. 

Senator Smrru. Thank you. 

Admiral SHerman. At 4 o’clock met with General Marshall. He 
asked each of us for our views concerning the relief of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Senator HickenLoorer. What date was this? : 

Admiral Superman. Sunday, the 8th, if the dates check. 

I based my reply on the future and said that if we were to be suc- 
cessful in the attempt to limit the conflict to Korea and avoid world 
war ILI, we must have a commander in whom we can confide and on 
whom we can rely, that General MacArthur has not been sufficiently 
responsive to the directives and policy given, that from a military 
point of view he should be wihoode and that the political aspects were 
above my level. 

I would like to add that preceding that statement I told General 
Marshall that I was very fond of General MacArthur, that I had 
been associated with him for many years, and what I had to say I said 
with the utmost regret. 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Morse. 


MAC ARTHUR POSITION ON BLOCKADING PORT ARTHUR 


Senator Morse. Admiral Sherman, on May 5, when General Mac- 
Arthur was on the stand, the following questions and answers in a 
colloquy between General MacArthur and myself took’ place. I read 
from page 644 of the transcript: 


Senator Morse. General, in blockading the China coast what measures do you 
propose to employ in the case of the naval bases of the Soviet at Port Arthur? 

General MacArtuor. I’d maintain a blockade. 

Senator Morse. Of Port Arthur? 
_ General MacArruour. Yes, sir, I'd maintain the blockade entirely along the 
Chinese coast. 


83797—51—pt. 2 52 
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Senator Morse. Would a blockade of Port Arthur in your opinion increase the 
danger of open hostilities with Russia? 

General MacArtuur. It would certainly cut off the supply lines from Russia 
into China. I do not believe the small incident involved would materially affect 
in any way the great decisions that would be involved in bringing the Soviet into 
a global war. 

I said that I doubted that anything that took place in the Korean war or in 
Asia-would be of such influence as to alter the basie decision that Russia may 
make as to whether she is going to attack or whether she is not going to attack. 

Am I correct, Admiral, in my understanding of your testimony 
this morning that it is your opinion that maintaining a blockade of 
Port Arthur would be an act of war? 

Admiral SuHerman. In my opinion it would be, sir. 


POSSIBLE RETALIATORY ACTION BY RUSSIA 


Senator Morsr. Am I correct in my understanding that the main- 
taining of a blockade of Port Arthur and of Dairen would increase 
the probability of Russia taking retaliatory action that would tend to 
enlarge this war beyond the sphere that it has been the policy of our 
Government to keep it to date ? 

Admiral SHerman. I do indeed, sir. I have no way of estimating 
the character of the Russian navy, but if the situation was reversed, 
I would expect our naval forces involved to go out and fight. 

Senator Morse. From the standpoint of your knowledge of Russian 
history, do you agree with me that on one point the Russian people 
have always rallied, namely when they become convinced that some 
foreign dlicy was making an attack that jeopardized their own terri- 
tory, they did npt hesitate to go to war? 

Admiral SuHerman. As far as I know that is correct, sir, and I think 
that it is characteristic of the Russian military outlook as I know it, 
and that it is colored very completely by the concept of defense of 
territory. 

Senator Morse. Was one of the reasons why the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
did not go along with MacArthur in his proposals for a blockade and 
for bombardment in Manchuria the fact that it was the military 
judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that up until the present time 
ut least our United States defenses, our military forces, had not reached 
such a point of strength as to justify our running a risk of a full 
enlargement of this war into a third world war, if we could possibly 
avoid it. 

Admiral SuHerman. I would say, sir, that our judgments in these 
tremendously important matters have been influenced by two concepts. 
One is that we should if possible avoid a general war, and second that 
because a general war in the present state of the world is always a 
possibility, that we must at all costs avoid getting so much of our 
military potential absorbed in the Far East that we would then lose 
our ability to eld Western Europe, which we think in the long run 
is more important to us, in fact almost essential to us. 1 

Senator Morse. That is true because of the great industrial war- 
making power of Europe, and its availability to Russia would threaten 
dhe future security of our country, would it not ? 

Admiral SHerman. It would, indeed. 
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STRESSING THE MUTUALITY OF UN ALLIANCE 


Senator Morse. Now, Admiral, I want to say to you that I think 
your testimony here this morning, in regard to the economic aid that 
has been furnished, in shocking quantities, from your testimony, to 
the Red Chinese, in times gone by, by foreign nations that should co- 
operate with us as allies, has been a great service to, I think, not only 
American public thinking on this controversy, but I hope, world-wide 
opinion. . 

In the course of your testimony you said that as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, you feared that the application, or imposition 
of a unilateral naval blockade by the United States, which is your in- 
terpretation of what General MacArthur proposed, and which is also 
my interpretation, would cause us to lose our allies, or at least weaken 
our relationships with our allies, and that we should be careful to 
follow a course of action that would avoid that, if possible. 

That is my interpretation of the meaning of your testimony, and I 
think that is right. 

But, do you not think, Admiral, that our allies need to give some 
thought and attention to what would happen to them, through the 
Communist threat, if they followed a course of action which, in ef- 
fect, caused them to lose us as allies ? 

This matter of losing allies works both ways, does it not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. No alliance is good unless it does 
work both ways. 

Senator Morse. And do you agree with me that it is a duty on the 
part of the leaders of our country, including not only you men in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the men in the high echelons of the 
executive branch of the Government, but also of those of us in the 
Congress, to make very clear, in a perfectly friendly way to our allies, 
that they have no moral right, if they are to keep faith with the tenets 
of the United Nations Charter, to permit their nationals, commercial 
nationals, economic forces within their country, to follow an economic 
course of action that results in our paying a heavy sacrifice of Ameri- 
can blood in Korea, along with their own soldiers who are dying 
because of trade with Red China? 

Do you think I am correct in the thesis that I lay down in that 
observation ? 

Admiral SuHermMan. Yes, sir; I do. 

I feel very strongly that in the conduct of war, whether it be a 
war of this character, or a more general war, that the control of trade, 
the control of the movements of supplies, is a much more important 
factor than many of us realize, and that it is unthinkable to send men 
out to fiight, in uniform, and then, from the same country, let ship- 
ments go out for the purpose of monetary profit. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO CHINA AND THE WAR IN KOREA 


Senator Morsge. Admiral, for many months past, the senior Sena- 
tor from California, Mr. Knowland, has caved a very active role of 
leadership on the floor of the Senate in repeated protests against A1l- 
lied economic assistance to our enemies in Asia, and a good number 
of us have tried to support his hand in this fight ; and I mention that 
as a basis for the question that I now put to you. 
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Do you think it is a fair interpretation for me to put on your tes- 
timony this morning that the evidence you have presented to us as 
to the amount of that trade bears out the thesis of the Senator from 
California, and those of us who have supported him, that this eco- 
nomic assistance by our allies to our enemies in Asia has constituted 
a blow against the security of our forces in Asia? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, it certainly has impaired their security ; 
and, in discussing this subject, I would like to say again that the 
lapse of time between the intervention of the Chinese Communists 
effectively and in strength at the end of November, and the action 
within our own Government with respect to our own trade, to me 
was gratifyingly short. I think the action taken was effective, com- 
plete, and rapid. 


POSITION OF HONG KONG AND SINGAPORE UNDER BLOCKADE 


Senator Morse. Am I correrct in my understanding of one bit of 
your testimony that if the allies within the United Nations join with 
us in a naval blockade, that Singapore and Hong Kong would still 
remain neutral ports? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. They would remain neutral ports and, therefore, 
the question would still remain as to whether or not Great Britain 
would permit her nationals or the ships under the British flag to ply 
that port. 

Admiral Suerman. I am not an expert on the economy of Hong 
Kong and Singapore, but I believe that they would withstand the 
damage done by cutting off transshipment of war material into 
Communist China. 

Senator Morse. The cold reality is that so long as Hong Kong 
becomes a port of import for goods going to the Red Chinese, it be- 
comes a threat to the security of our forces in Asia. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, to that extent. But I believe that Hong 
Kong can survive economically without that type of traffic. 

Senator Morse. But if Hong Kong is really a source of great aid 
to our enemy, we are going to have to face the fact, if we are all in 
this together—England with us—that whether it can survive eco- 
nomically or not, it ought to be prevented from becoming the funnel 
through which matériel of war is being fed forces that are killing 
both English and American boys. Is that not true? 

Admiral Suerman. That is true, sir. 

Senator Morse. One other question, Admiral, in regard to this 
conference on April 5 with General Bradley. 


ATTENDANCE AT APRIL 5 JCS MEETING 


You testified as to who was there, and I think you testified that 
General Haislip was there apparently substituting for General Col- 
lins. You frequently meet with General Bradley, do you not, as 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; we have three scheduled meetings 
week, and then additional ones as required. 

Senator Morse. Do you agree with me that the fact that on this 
particular occasion he apparently was mistaken in his remembrance 
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as to whether General Collins or General Haislip was there is not only 
an understandable and natural thing but certainly does not indicate 
any intent on the part of General Bradley to falsify to this committee 
but is one of those slips of recollection that the human mind is fre- 
quently ae of? 

Admiral Suerman. About any. other individual I would say it was 
a very natural lapse of memory in view of the large number of 
meetings at different times and places, and in the case of General 
Bradley I think that his character is unimpeachable in that regard. 

Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired, Senator Morse. 

Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. Admiral, most of the questions I had to ask were 
asked by Senator Connally, but I would like to follow them up a 
little bit. That is in regard to a naval blockade. 

I understand your position is that you might favor such a blockade 
provided it were authorized by the United Nations? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF UNILATERAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Green. My question goes beyond that. If it were refused 
by the United Nations and if our allies individually declined to have 
part in it, that is whether your position would be the same in case 
we had to go it alone? 

Admiral Suerman. I believe so, sir. It would depend, the answer 
to that question would depend very importantly of course on how 
effective the agreed economic sanctions had been, and also upon the 
over-all strategic situation, but we would still face the same hazard 
that to impose a unilateral naval blockade would amount to a dec- 
laration of war on China and everything that might come in the train 
of that action, and it is questionable whether even from the local tac- 
tical point of view it is not better to refrain in view of the many 
immunities that our forces have, because control of the sea and control 
of the air in the vicinity of our troops has been conceded to us. 

Senator Green. Are you also taking into consideration the mutual 
defense treaty between Russia and China? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; that is a factor. 


NAVAL FORCES NEEDED TO MAINTAIN BLOCKADE AND BOMBARD COAST 


Senator Green. Well, then, to go further—if we did establish a 
naval blockade, how large a proportion of our Air Force would be 
necessary ¢ 

Admiral SuerMan. We would not call on the Air Force at all, sir. 
Our naval patrol planes, which are designed for reconnaissance over 
the sea and antisubmarine warfare, would be the best types, and we 
would be able to deploy a sufficient number. 

Senator Green. And it would only call for a moderate increase in 
the naval force? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. You see we are maintaining routine 
reconnaissance of the Formosa Strait and the approaches north and 
south of it now with naval patrol planes. We merely would have to 
augment that force. 
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Senator Green. The proposal which was originally made was that 
the naval blockade be accompanied by bombardment of the coastal 
cities and stations of China. That would be combined naval-air force / 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. How large a proportion of the Air Force would 
that take and of the naval force? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, that operation could absorb very large 
forces, depending upon how far we wanted to carry it. To do a 
forthright job, I would think would take a very considerable part of 
the United States Air Force and considerable naval forces. 

On the other hand, we can supply enough naval forces to carry on 
operations in a more moderate degree. It is just a question of how 
much of a sweep you would want to make. 

Senator Green. General Vandenberg testified that it would take 
all of our total Air Force and leave this country, to use his expression, 
“naked.” That would also be true of the Navy, would it not? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, sir, I don’t believe that that would be the 
best way to do it. I would rather initiate an operation of that type 
with the proportions of the forces that we felt that we could devote to 
it without undue detriment to our readiness elsewhere. 

As I said before, if we allocated forces to that type of operation, I 
would feel it necessary to replace them at home. If we sent four 
‘arriers to operate against the China coast in addition to those now in 
the Far East, I would want to break out four more of them. 

Senator Green. To keep the total present force ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 


‘. VALUE OF ALLIES 


Senator Green. Now there seemed to be some uncertainty in our 
testimony or the questioning as to whether the proposal of General 
MacArthur was to do it with the allies or to do it alone. I remember 
asking him myself that very question and he said he would try to get 
it with the allies, but, if not, go it alone. And I said, “Alone?” and 
he said, “Yes, alone.” 

You do not agree with that statement ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. That is where I start to differ. 

Senator Green. Do you know any other military authorities that do 
agree with it? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. All of the military authorities with 
whom I deal believe that it is very important to retain our allies and 
not get involved in a unilateral war between the United States and 
China alone. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetx. Gentlemen, we have a couple of procedural 
matters that we must determine now. I hope you will all stay here 
and pay attention to it. 

Admiral Sherman, we will excuse you until 2:30 this afternoon 
unless you desire to stay here and hear these matters discussed. 

Admiral Surman. No, sir. 

(Whereupon, the witness was temporarily excused.) 
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ORDER OF WITNESSES 


Chairman Russeuu. The first one—the time is coming when we will 
have to decide something on the order of witnesses before the commit- 
tee. I am not asking for any conclusion on that now, but I am merely 
throwing that out to the committee. We have no definite agenda for 
witnesses after hearing Secretary of State Acheson. 

I ask the members of the committee to bear that in mind so we may 
proceed to notify the next witness. 

Senator Grorer. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand. Did you 
indicate the time for Secretary Acheson ? 

Chairman Russeix. If we can conclude with Admiral Sherman 
today, we will call him tomorrow morning, Senator George. If we 
cannot, we will call him for Friday morning. 

Senator Smirn. Has the committee got a list of the witnesses that 
have been suggested ¢ 

Chairman Russetu. I have them in a file, Senator Smith, including 
your letter and your suggestions. 

Senator Smirn. I think we ought to. 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. I am sure the committee would want 
to examine your list. You have got, as I recall, two or three professors 
of history. 

Senator Smiru. I am not pressing that, but some of the others I 
would like to see called. 

Chairman Russet. We will have to consider that before we enter 
them. I did not intend to do that now. I want the members of the 
committee to be thinking about it. 

I will say this: I think there has been more support perhaps for 
hearing General Wedemeyer than any other single witness other than 
those we have scheduled, and I had assumed the committee would hear 
him. I do not know the order in which you want to hear him, but he 
is some distance away, so if the committee does decide to hear him at 
the conclusion of Secretary Acheson’s testimony, we would have to 
have some time to alert him and enable him to come here. 

Senator Smrrn. Do you contemplate calling Mr. Harriman? 

Chairman Russet. His name has been suggested, Senator Smith, 
and I thought that perhaps in view of the relationship that he had 
had to the matters under inquiry that the committee would want Mr. 
Harriman as a witness. 

Senator Smrru. It seems to me he would be desirable. 

Chairman Russet. Now in what order—we might just settle this 
right now. Should we go ahead with Mr. Harriman after concluding 
with the Secretary of State or should we bring in General Wedemeyer? 
I think we will hear both of them, and it is immaterfal to me the order 
in which they will be heard. 

If the committee desires to take any action on that, we can do it 
right now and then know where we proceed after hearing the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Senator Lona. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest, in view of the fact 
that there has been some criticism, not by any member of this com- 
mittee but by some Senators not on this committee, that all the wit- 
nesses we are hearing are responsible Government officials who could 
be expected to take the point of view of the administration, that if 
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the members of the minority party would like to present some witness 
who would take a different point of view, they might suggest who 
they would like to have that might differ with the point of view that 
we will hear expressed by the next two or three witnesses, 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsp. May I suggest that I agree with the objective of 
the Senator from Louisiana, but I disagree with his implication that 
the members of the minority party, as such, have any preconceived 
notions as to who should be brought before the committee to sustain 
any particular point of view. I think we are acting in our individual 
capacities on this committee, and I know of no position taken by the 
minority party on this committee on the merits or demerits of any 
point of view. 

Senator Lone. I was under the impression Senator Taft spoke out 
and said his feeling was that all the witnesses—— 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I think on this occasion, as on all 
others, Mr. Taft will have to be attributed as speaking for himself 
and not for the minority party. And I think that we have done a 
remarkablly fine job on this committee in conducting the hearings 
without a majority party or minority party division among us. 

I would, therefore, move, because I think you have got to get some- 
thing before us for a vote up or down, subject to whatever modifica- 
tions you want to make to the motion, that for the immediate future 
we proceed in the following order, with the following witnesses: Mr. 
Acheson, General Wedemeyer, and Mr. Harriman. 

Senator Smrru. I second that motion. 

Chairman Russeti. Without objection, that will be done. 

Senator Bridges? 


ADDITIONAL WITNESSES 


Senator Brinces. In here somewhere, I think it is very important to 
have the former Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, and the question 
is after we have heard all these military witnesses. One person that 
we have not heard, who has been in this picture in a military capacity 
is Louis Johnson, and I think it would be very logical that we have, 
perhaps before we get into Mr. Harriman, Louis Johnson and Wede- 
meyer, and those are the two people militarily whom we should have. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon on his general procedure, but 
I would like to inject the name of Louis Johnson. 

Chairman Russetx. Do you accept—— 

Senator Morse. I accept it. 

Chairman Rusgetu. I say this because the only purpose is to have 
someone available for the committee where we don’t run into a hiatus. 

Senator Jonnson. You do not want Secretary Johnson before 
Secretary Acheson ? 

Senator Briers. No. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The chairman said if there was no objec- 
tion; I object. I am not going to make any fight in this matter. I 
will vote against it, but I object to determining this matter at this 
time. I was unaware that the agenda was going to be fixed at 
this meeting. 

I would say that we attempt to fix the agenda tomorrow, which 
would give us a chance to think about it a little bit rather than to 
arbitrarily fix it at this meeting. That is my objection. 
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Chairman Russet. I do not think it is of too great importance, 
but it is of assistance in conducting an orderly procedure here, partic- 
ularly when you run out of witnesses that are sitting down here at 
the Pentagon on call, and you have to have some time to notify them, 
and for that reason 

Senator Morse, did you accept Senator Bridges’ suggestion ? 

Senator Morse. I accepted his suggestion. 

Chairman Rvusserx. The question is then on the motion that the 
Secretary of Defense and the chairman be instructed to undertake 
to secure the presence of General Wedemeyer, to follow the Secretary 
of State, to be followed by former Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son, and Mr. Johnson to be followed by Mr. Averell Harriman. Of 
course, that is subject to change at any time the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee wish to alter it. 

Senator Krravver. Mr. Chairman, Secretary of War Pace has been 
out to the Far East on at least one occasion and his name has been 
brought into this matter. 

Chairman Russert. He is one of the witnesses that has been re- 
quested, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravver. I wonder if he could be put on the agenda 
somewhere. 

Chairman Russe. I am perfectly willing to do it. Of course, he 
is in town where he is available. So is Mr. Harriman for that 
matter, but the other three witnesses are not here and we have to take 
steps to secure their attendance. 

If you want to offer that amendment, of course you have that right, 
but I don’t think there is any question but what we will hear Secretary 
Pace before we conclude. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WITNESSES SUGGESTED 


Senator Hickren.oorer. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator is offering 
something, I did not want to interfere, but I merely want to suggest 
a substitute; that the chairman appoint a suitable subcommittee, the 
numbers to be left to him, to canvass this situation this afternoon and 
this evening and make recommendations as to the itinerary of wit- 
nesses on tomorrow. 

Chairman Rvusseii. Will you need to go over the whole matter 
of all the witnesses ? 

Senator Hickenwoorer. For the next four or five witnesses in their 
discretion. 

Chairman Russety. It was my purpose when we had concluded with 
what appeared to be the main participants in these hearings to ap- 
point a subcommittee to go through the list of witnesses as suggested 
and make recommendations. 

Senator HickeN.oorer. I merely suggest the question of whether 
it is desirable, if we have Mr. Acheson, whether it is desirable to have 
Mr. Harriman follow him, because Mr. Harriman is in the diplomatic 
field, Mr. Acheson is in the diplomatic field. 

I have no firm convictions on it one way or the other, but I think 
before we make any final action that we could take it overnight 
anyway. 

Chairman Russeix. This committee is the master of its own course 
of action. Senator Hickenlooper moves that the Chair appoint a sub- 
committee of four members—— 
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Senator Hickenvoorrr. I don’t care how many it is. 

Senator Green. There is a motion before the House. 

Chairman Russe. I understand, but this is in the nature of a 
motion to postpone consideration, and I think the ordinary parlia- 
mentary practice would take precedence. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. We could request they report tomorrow. 

Senator Morse. Speaking in support of my motion in opposition to 
Senator Hickenlooper’s motion, I wish to say that I com hetely agree 
with the Senator from Iowa that a subcommittee should be appointed 
to make recommendations to the full committee as to our agenda for 
witnesses for the total length of the hearings, but we have an imme- 
diate problem before us as to who are to be the next few witnesses, 
and I think that we can all take notice of the fact that we will want 
to hear Acheson, Wedemeyer, Johnson, and Harriman. 

I do not think there is any doubt about the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of this committee will vote to hear them at least some 
time, and I think that now is an appropriate time to hear them and 
that will give a subcommittee ample time then to prepare its recom- 
mendations for the rest of the hearings. 

I think we ought to put the chairman in the position so he can notify 
these people as to what the immediate future program of the commit- 
tee is going to be, and therefore although I am for a subcommittee, I 
shall vote against the Senator’s motion as a substitute for mine. 

Chairman Russeti. Well, the question is on the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa. Those in favor of the substitute will say 
“Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of ayes.) 

Chairman Russetu. Those opposed will say “No.” 

(There was a chorus of noes. ) 

Chairman Russet. The noes appear to have it. The noes have it, 
and the substitute is lost. 

Now, did you wish to offer that as an amendment? 


LIMITING LIST OF WITNESSES FOR PRESENT 


Senator Kerauver. Yes; I would like to put Secretary Pace on the 
list following Mr. Louis Johnson. 

Chairman RusseLu. You mean before Mr. Harriman ? 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. You have heard the amendment, gentlemen, 
which will transform the order to—— 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Again, Mr. Chairman, I think we are mak- 
ing a mistake. I think we are binding ourselves to an itinerary here 
Jong in the future that may be undesirable. 

I see no reason to start adding names to this list at this time; so 
of course I am generally opposed to this procedure at this moment 
without some little thought overnight. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rvussetzx. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. May I say at this point I think the Senator from 
Iowa has a good point. We have taken care of Acheson, Wedemeyer, 
Johnson, and Harriman. We have met the chairman’s obligation of 
having a schedule for the immediate future clearly outlined. 

Then I think other people such as Secretary Pace are names that 
should be considered by a subcommittee. 
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Chairman Russeii. The question is on the amendment. 

Senator Lone. I would like to state that I will not vote for this 
amendment at this time, but after we have heard the witnesses that 
have been suggested by the Senator from Oregon, if the Senator from 
"Tennessee will bring up his suggestion at that time, I would be glad to 
go along with him in arranging that we set a time to hear Secretary 
Pace. 

Chairman Russetu. I presume the committee would hear briefly at 
least from all the civilian Secretaries. 

Senator Morse. I am in favor of hearing them. 

Senator Kerauver. The only thing I thought while we were on the 
military matters, before we got into the other, while we have one 
coming after the other, Pace ought to be in this group. That is the 
only reason I suggested his name. 

Chairman Russeiu. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Kefauver. 

All those who favor that amendment will say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of ayes. ) 

Chairman Russeii. Those opposed will say “No.” 

(There was a chorus of noes.) 

Chairman Russeti. The noes appear to have it. The noes have it, 
and now the question recurs to the original motion of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

All of you are familiar, I take it, with the question. 

Senator Smrrx. Do I understand the order to be Acheson, Wede- 
meyer, Johnson, and Harriman ? 

Chairman Russeiz. The Senator is correct. 

Those who favor that motion will say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of ayes.) 

Chairman Russe.u. Those opposed, “No.” 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. No. 

Chairman Russei.. The ayes appear to have it. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I say “No” on the basis that I am against 
fixing the itinerary at this time. 

Chairman Russett. The ayes have it. The motion is agreed to. 

Now, Senator Knowland has a procedural matter here that was dis- 
cussed yesterday afternoon, late, and which I will attempt to outline 
briefly. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DECEMBER 23, 1949, STATE DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTIONS 
ON FORMOSA 


It relates to a document requested by the Chairman, at the instance 
of Senator Knowland, from the State Department, which, in sub- 
stanee, was instructions to the American diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives abroad, as to an attitude to take with respect to Formosa. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Senator Know.ianp. That is correct. 

Chairman Russert. It was issued in December 1949. 

Senator Know.ianp. December 23, 1949. 

Chairman Russetzt. December 23, 1949. 

Now, the Department of State has undertaken to retain the classifi- 
cation of this document. 
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The subcommittee which was appointed to deal with these classified 
matters, and to secure the declassification of those that are classified, 
Senator Knowland and Senator McMahon, went into the matter. 

The matter was taken up on request,.in accordance with procedure, 
with the State Department, that they declassify the document, and 
they declined to do so. 

Senator Knowxanp. I will say, what the Chairman says is correct. 

I took the matter up with Senator McMahon. Senator McMahon 
discussed it with the State Department, with just whom I am not cer- 
tain, but he indicated he discussed it with the State Department. 

He came back with a suggestion that the matter be held in abeyance 
until Secretary Acheson, himself, should appear. 

The State Department, when they furnished us the document, said 
it was being furnished, but they did not want it to be made a part of 
the public record. 

I merely want to say, because it is pertinent, I think, that the docu- 
ment had a rather low classification, as classifications go. ‘The Wake 
Island notes, for example, were “Top Secret.” We have had other 
documents that were “Secret.” This classification is “Confidential.” 

So far as I know, the issue does not involve any cryptographic sit- 
uation, because it was sent out by mimeographed form. If it is, why, 
it could be paraphrased, and I would think that certainly there would 
be no problem involved, as far as that is concerned. 

Now, the additional pertinent information is that on the 3d of 
January 1950, the United Press carried a rather extensive article in 
which it outlines a good deal of the material in here; namely, that 
it had been prepared by the State Department’s Public Affairs Policy 
Advisory Staff, and that among the other things which it said was 
that the island of Formosa had no strategic value. 

Since it does not involve the security of our troops in Korea; since 
I do not believe it impairs in any sense a cryptographic situation; since 
it is more than a year and a half old; and since it is pertinent to this 
inquiry, as all the members of the Defense Establishment have tes- 
tified that in their judgment Formosa is of strategic value, I think 
it becomes an essential part of this record in this case, and I think we 
will be very seriously impaired, in some of the questions I want to 
ask Admiral Sherman this afternoon, and other witnesses, if this is 
kept in its classified position. 

_ Now, the Administration declassified the Wake Island documents 
from Top Secret to no classification at all, over night. In fact it was 
released to the public press before it was even declassified ; and I have 
agreed with the censor on all matters which he has brought up in the 
past, with one or two minor exceptions, which were met to the entire 
agreement of both the censor and the committee; but I do feel that 
there is not the justification for keeping this classified, as it has been. 


STATE DEPARTMENT VIEWS ON CLASSIFICATION 


I want to say, as a matter of fairness, and I want the record to be 
very clear: Each time I brought this matter to the attention of the 
committee, I have said that I, of course, expected the State Depart- 
ment would have a representative here so he could present his point 
of view as to why they feel that the classification should still be kept, 
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‘and that I would not ask for a vote until he was in here; but I under- 
stand someone was going tobe over here and available to us. 

Chairman Russet... We have one available. 

I appreciate your making that statement, and I want to make a 
statement of, not my views on this matter; so far as I can see, unless 
I am convinced to the contrary, I see no reason why it should not be 
declassified. 

However, Senator McMahon was required to leave town yesterday, 
and did talk to me for a few minutes yesterday afternoon, and was 
very insistent that the matter should not be taken up for a decision 
on the declassification until the Secretary of State was present as a 
witness, 

I don’t think he went any further in his statement to me. If he 
expressed any opinion of his own as to whether it should be declassi- 
fied or not, I do not recall it. 

He did say that he thought that the proper procedure would be to 
wait until the Secretary of State was here before the committee, and 
then let him discuss the views of the State Department, as to whether 
or not it should be declassified. 

As I understand it, that is the only real difference between the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on the handling of the matter. 

They all understand the procedure: That is, that the Department 
will present its views as to whether they think it should be declassified, 
and the committee can take such action as they see fit. 

But, there was a difference in that Senator McMahon had, I might 
say, been rather insistent to me that the committee not take action on 
declassification until the Secretary of State appeared here as a wit- 
ness, and that is a matter that I want the committee to pass on. 

Senator Jonnson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. In view of what Senator McMahon says, Senator 
Knowland, why do you feel that it is essential, if we are going to have 
Secretary Acheson tomorrow, and that would meet with the other 
member of the subcommittee’s views, why is it essential that we take 
a vote prior to tomorrow ? 

Senator Know anp. Well, with all due respect to the point of view 
of Senator McMahon, I think it is entirely proper that his views 
should be expressed, but a good deal of my questioning this afternoon, 
of Admiral Sherman, is going to rest on this document. 


DECLASSIFICATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT DOCUMENT 


Of necessity, unless the document is declassified, the censor will 
then be required to cut out a great deal of the material from the record. 

I think that I am as security-conscious as any member of the com- 
mittee. I have served on the Joint Atomic Energy Commission, and 
served in the armed services. 

I can say that I have read and reread this document, and I cannot 
see, for the life of me, why, a year and a half after it was put out, 
when a good part of it has already been published, why the document 
should not be made available so that the witnesses can be examined 
and cross-examined on it, because I think it is a very important docu- 
ment—as to how the State Department happened to declare, in a policy 
memorandum, that the island had no strategic value, when the evi- 
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dence of all the witnesses from the Defense Establishment, who are 
charged with the responsibility of the strategic defense of this Nation, 
have testified that it does have strategic value, and when it is my per- 
sonal opinion that the State Department, prior to December 23, 1949, 
had advice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the island has strategic 
value. 

So, I think I will be seriously impaired, from a point of view of 
the public record, in this case of an examination. 

Now, if it is going to be necessary to keep this classified 

Senator JouNnson. What you are saying, then, is that the making 
available to the public of the questions you will want to ask this 
afternoon, would necessarily be postponed. 

Senator Knowtanp. No. Admiral Sherman is only going to be here 
this afternoon 

Senator Jounson. There is nothing to keep you from questioning 
him about it, is there ¢ 

Senator Knowianp. It would not be made a part of the record. 

Senator Jounson. In effect, it would be postponing the public re- 
lease of the exchange this afternoon. 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Do I understand that a representative of 
the State Department is here this morning, at your request, in this 
matter ¢ 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes. I am trying to keep the committee fur- 
nished with everything necessary to keep it going, to the best of my 
ability. 

It is running itself pretty well, I might say. 

Senator HickenLoorer. We might expedite the matter and save 
considerable talk and speculation if we call the representative in here 
and have him tell us what the State Department’s reasons are. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to hear Senator McMahon on that. 

Senator Carn. Might I say something, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Am I not right in saying that the document, in whole 
or in part, has already been stated and explored on the floor of the 
Senate many times? 

Senator Knownanp. Only from the point of view of the press dis- 
patches which had previously been released, but not from the point 
of view of the document itself. 

Senator Carn. The subject matter of the document is common 
knowledge. 

Senator Know.anp. That is correct. 

Chairman Russexy. I have no objection whatever to the committee 
taking action on it. 


DELAYING DECLASSIFICATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONS 


I did feel that I should bring to the attention of the committee 
Senator McMahon’s views, since he insisted that he saw no reason why 
it should be made public until the Secretary of State had an oppor- 
tunity to give his views on it. 

Senator Know.anp. I might say I communicated with the State 
Department January 3, 1950, and for a year and a half have been 
trying to get this document made. available, and it has not been, 
to date. 
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Now, the Wedemeyer report was kept suppressed for 4 years; 
the Wake Island document was declassified very quickly, and I have 
no objection on that situation, at the request of this committee, and 
as I say, it was printed in the public press while it was still a top 
secret document. 

I do think that I am not asking too much that the State Department 
cooperate by making what I think is a very fundamental policy 
document available to the committee and to the country. 

Chairman Russeit. As I see it, it is a question of timing altogether. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we have a ‘simple 
question here analogously speaking of the admissibility of evidence. 
J can’t imagine that anything that the Secretary of State could say 
on that issue as to whether or not this should be admitted into the 
public record that he can’t say through his agent who apparently is 
available to testify before this committee on this particular point 
of evidence at this time. 

It is all argumentative, and the Secretary of State certainly can 
speak through the voice of his agent. I presume he will, and I think 
we ought to ‘hear the representativ e of the State Department and then 
pass judgment as to whether or not we ought to insist upon its being 
declassified at this time. 

Chairman Russe.L. Gentlemen, if somebody will make a motion, 
I will put it to a vote. 

Senator Brivers. I agree, Mr. Chairman, with the position taken 
by Senator Knowland. I see no reason why it should not be declassi- 
fied, but inasmuch as you have invited the representative of the State 
Department to here explain their position, I would agree with Senator 
Morse that we should certainly give him the courtesy of an explana- 
tion before we pass on it. 


STATE DEPARTMENT VIEWS ON CLASSIFICATION 


‘Senator KNow.anp. And I hope my position was clear. I did not 
want you to vote until you had heard the State Department repre- 
sentative. 

Chairman Rvusset,. Under our procedures we have to hear him, 
Senator Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. I merely wanted the record to be clear. I 
was not urging it be done without hearing the State Department 
representative. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, another thing about it. 
Shouldn’t Senator McMahon have an opportunity of presenting his 
viewpoint or did he want that opportunity ? 

Chairman Russetn. Well, I stated here that he felt very strongly 
that the matter should not be, that action should not be taken on the 
release of this matter until the Secretary of State was on the stand. 
Now why I do not know. I did not go into any details with him. 

He came by here and talked with me a few minutes yesterday 
afternoon. Those were his views and he told me that in expressing 
ue ee that he had a speaking engagement, I think, at Hy a Park, 

Senator Jonnson. Did he give any indication whether he would 


object to its release after the Secretary was heard before the full 
committee ? 
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Chairman Russriu. I do not think he did, Senator. I do not recall. 
Senator Jonnson. He did not take a position one way or the other? 
Chairman Russe.w. I do not recall. 

Senator Morse. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we hear the 
representative of the State Department on this issue at this time. 

Chairman Russeiu. Those of you who favor the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that the representative of the State Department 
present the views of the Department as to the declassification of this 
document at this time will say “Aye.” 

There was a chorus of ayes.) 

hairman Russeity. Those opposed will say, “No.” 

There was no response.) 

chairman Russett. The ayes have it. Invite in—I think Mr. 
Fisher is the person. 

I want to further advise the members of the committee that I have 
been advised that none of the restaurants are open in the Capitol today, 
so any expedition we can give these proceedings will assist us in getting 
a bite to eat before we get back here at 2:30 this afternoon. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I wonder, when the witness presents 
himself for the information of the comminttee, will you get some 
background of the witness, who he is and how long he has been in 
the Department. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Fisher, under the instructions of this com- 
mittee, I administer the oath to all witnesses who appear here, even 
on procedural matters. 

You will raise your right hand. The evidence which you are about 
to give this committee upon the matters which will be asked you will 
ie the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 

rod ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I so swear, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ADRIAN §S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMEN 
OF STATE ‘ 


Chairman Russrett. Mr. Fisher, you are familiar with the pro- 
cedures of this committee with respect to classified documents? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir; I am. 

Chairman Russet. What is your position? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am the legal adviser to the Department of State, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Legal adviser of the Department of State? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. How long have you occupied that position! 

Mr. Fisner. Since the end of June 1949. The precise date isn’t 
clear in my mind. 

Chairman Russet. You were with the Department prior to that 
time ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I had been, sir, for a year prior to the war. I had not 
been with them immediately prior to my assuming the position of 
legal adviser. 

Chairman Russert. Are you familiar with the document which 
contains instructions to American representatives in the diplomatic 
service abroad, dated in the month of November 1949? 

Senator Know.anp. December. 

Chairman Russetu. December 1949? 
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Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, I am. 

Chairman Russevt. Dealing with the island of Formosa? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russei.. What classification has been given by the State 
Department to that document ? 

Mr. Fisner. It is classified as confidential, sir. 

Chairman Rvussetu. Confidential? What reasons does the State 
Department have for desiring to retain that classification on this 
specific document ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, Mr. Chairman, could I elaborate on that to some 
degree ? 7 

Chairman Russetx. Yes, sir. From the State Department, as you 
are, you give as full an explanation as you wish. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, the purpose of this document. is, to 
put it crudely, give the Voice of America people the line they should 
follow because of an anticipated development. 

Now, it is probably known to the Soviets that we do give them—give 
the people the lines to follow on various possibilities. They un- 
doubtedly suspect it. 

The question is can they prove it, and if this document were to be 
released, what propaganda use would they make of it, not as a leak 
but as an official United States document in which we tell our broad- 
casters, “Play up this; play down that.” 

Now, | don’t believe that that is an improper thing to do. Anyone 
who knows the problems of a propaganda war realizes there has to 
be some central direction, but for counterpropaganda use, the ex- 
posure of that type of central direction gives the Soviets something 
that I think they would very much like to have for the purpose of 
destroying the credibility of the Voice of America, which we have 
all been working so hard to build up. That is, I think, a brief state- 
ment of the reasons, Mr. Chairman. 


DOCUMENT ANTICIPATING FALL OF FORMOSA 


Chairman Russett. Do you mean, in other words, that in anticipa- 
tion of the fall of Formosa to the Communist Chinese this document 
was forwarded to our own propaganda outlets so that they might 
discount it in advance and thereby avoid impairment of American 
prestige in the various areas of the world? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is my understanding. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt on a procedural 
matter? I am informed that Mr. Fisher has not given the reporter 
his full name for the record. 

Mr. Fisuer. Adrian §S. Fisher. 


SECURITY INVOLVED IN DOCUMENT 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record that 
he comes from Memphis, Tenn., and his father was a very distin- 
guished Member of the House of Representatives. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I have a procedural matter 
which may clear up one point and perhaps we can get this question 
answered. 
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Is there any cryptographic security involved in this document? 

Mr. Fisuer. I have not been advised of any, Senator. 

Senator KNowLAnp. I have a question or two I would like to ask 
when it gets around to my turn. 

Chairman Russet. I didn’t assume we would go all around. You 
were one of the parties at interest here, so you might say; so I will 
recognize you. 

Senator Knowranp. Mr. Fisher, apparently from the testimony 
here, there is no cryptographic security involved. 

So far as I have been able to tell in reading the article, there is 
nothing that. adversely affects the security of our forces on Korea at 
the present time. Would you agree to that? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am not entirely clear, sir, as to how much meaning 
you put into adversely affecting the security of our forces in Korea. 
If this impairs the utility of the Voice of America, it may have that 
effect. It will not give any specific military information of value to 
the enemy. We should be clear on that, and I am not making that 
contention. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Fisher, I happen to be in the Senate 
and on the Appropriations Committee that has supported the Voice 
of America. I think it is doing an important job. 

But I also think it is important that when the executive branch 
of the Government of the United States sends out information to our 
representatives and agents overseas which is not in keeping with the 
facts of the situation, that if they need to be called to account on it, 
they should be called to account. 


BRIEFING INFORMATION OFFICERS 


I want to read you a couple of paragraphs here. I am reading 
from paragraph 2 of page 1: 

Pro-Nationalists, principally in the United States, who consider Formosa 
a redoubt in which the Government can survive and who tend to create an 
impression that the United States is delinquent if it fails to save Formosa. 

Now, do you classify everyone who has considered Formosa as 
being strategically important to the United States as being a pro- 
Nationalist, and for that reason are you trying to tar with that 
label to all your representatives abroad everybody in this country 
who has advocated that Formosa was strategically important ? 

Mr. Fisner. Senator Knowland, I don’t believe the purpose of this 
is to tar anybody ‘with any label. I believe the purpose of item 2— 
“Background”—is to give to the people who are engaged in informa- 
tion activities a good idea of what they can expect from United States 
outlets of opinion and to identify purely for working journalism 
purposes, without any tar, color, or description one way or the other, 
what they can normally expect the sounds coming from these great 
United States would sound like. 

I think that is the purpose of these statements entitled “Back- 
ground,” not in any way to characterize, to impugn, or for that mat- 
ter, to praise—merely to make an accurate prediction of what might 
happen. 

Senator Know.anp. That is not the interpretation I place on it, 
and it is even worse if you say this is a background to go to the press 
abroad, because, let me point out to you that the views some of us 
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have had on the strategic importance of Formosa are precisely the 
views which Mr. Secretary Marshall has testified to before this com- 
mittee—that Formosa is strategically of value, and it should not be 
allowed to fall into Communist hands. 

It is the same testimony of General Bradley, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; it is the same testimony of General Vanden- 
berg, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force; and it is the testimony 
of Admiral Sherman today. 

So that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have had precisely the same view 
that some of us have had for a period of more than 2 years; and 
yet in this memorandum that you have sent to your agents abroad 
you have said that the people expressing those views are pro- 
Nationalist. 

Now, let me read you another paragraph. 

Mr. Fisuer. May I answer that, Senator ¢ 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would like to make one point, sir, which I believe 
you said background of the press abroad. I meant for the back- 
ground of the United States information people, so that they would 
know, in the way you would expect an information officer to know, 
what would be coming from the United States. 

This is without color or criticism or, for that matter, without any 
evaluation. This is merely a prediction as to the type of public 
discussion that will probably be coming from the United States. 
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Senator KNow.anp. Let me read you paragraph B: 


Loss of the island is widely anticipated, and the manner in which civil and 
military conditions there have deteriorated under the Nationalists add weight 
to the expectation. Its fall would therefore— 

And you list a number of the things that would happen in its fall. 

Now, the fact of the matter is, Mr. Fisher, that for a period of time, 
through certain representatives of the Department of State on the 
island of Formosa, they were sending back information to the State 
Department on the theory that Formosa could not hold out for 3 
months’ time. 

That information was being sent back at that time. I did not be- 
lieve it. It was contrary to what I personally saw on the island, and 
yet, by the statement which you were sending to all our diplomatic 
representatives abroad you were anticipating the fall of the island 
in the immediate future. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. Senator Knowland, I believe that the general circum- 
stances surrounding the issuance of this directive, why a particular 
item is in it, and oy particular items are not in it, is a matter about 
which I think you would want to hear from the Secretary of State 
himself. 

What I am trying to impress my own views on, the views which I 
hold, is that whether or not you agree with this directive, whether or 
not you think it was right—and those are properly matters for dis- 
cussion before this committee, and I understand it will be dealt with— 
that it is still a type of guidance, the existence of which is generally 
assumed by our enemies in the cold war of ideas, but the exposure 
of which adds to their arsenal a valuable weapon to attempt to destroy 
the credibility of the Voice of America. 
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EFFORTS TO MINIMIZE DAMAGE TO UNITED STATES PRESTIGE 


Senator Know.anp. Let me read you this paragraph: 
All materials should be used— 
Now listen to this— 


to the best to counter the false impression that: 

1. Formosa’s retention would save the Chinese Government. 

Well, I submit to you that the fall of Formosa at that time would 
have destroyed the Government of the Republic of China because it 
was its last place. 

I call your attention to item 3 under that subdivision. Mind you, 
the false impression: 

Its loss would seriously damage the interests of either the United States or the 
other countries opposing communism. 

Yet every member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have so testified 
before this committee without equivocation of any type or character 
whatever, and yet to your diplomatic representatives ‘ abroad and per- 
haps to the press you say that this is a false impression. 

Mr. Fisner. Senator Knowland, at the time this was issued, the 
people that issued it were under the impression that Formosa was 
going to fall. Under those circumstances the best thing we could do 
was cut our losses as much as we could. 

This is issued for that purpose. If this is made public, every state- 
ment made by the Voice of America in the future will be subject to 
the counterstatement, “I wonder what directive they issued that 
under,” and the whole reputation which we have strived so hard to 
build up will be destroyed. 

Now I think that the policy officers should indicate in considerably 
greater detail the policy considerations that led them to believe the 
fall was imminent at that time, but it is my understanding that they 
did so believe. 

That being the case, we had to take steps so that the fall would, in 
the language of the directive itself, 
minimize the damage to United States prestige and others’ morale by the pos- 
sible fall of Formosa to the Chinese Communist forces. 

Senator Know.Anp. Mr. Fisher, let me read you this statement: 


Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject emphasize as ap- 
propriate any of the following main points, 
and main point No. 2. 

Formosa has no special military significance. 


Now my information is that prior to the 23d day of December of 
1949 the State Department had information from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that they considered Formosa of strategic value at that time. 
They did not feel that it would be advantageous to be in unfriendly 
hands even prior to the time that this document was issued. 

Yet in the face of it you issue a document to the American diplo- 
matic representatives abroad saying Formosa has no special military 
significance 

Now I only say to you this, Mr. Fisher, with all the ens J 
possess as someone who has supported the Voice of America 

If you are today putting out guidance memos which are as far off 
base and as defeatist as this one was, I think that it is high time that 
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the Congress and the American people know it, and if you have made 
a mistake, you had better publicly admit your mistakes and start out 
with a clean slate on the situation. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation there? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Senator, in the same vein, what I would like to say, 
at the time this position was taken it was the view that Formosa was 
going to fall. 

Senator Smiru. May I ask a question there ? 

Chairman Russetx. Assoon as he completes his statement. 

Senator Smiru. It is just on that point. I wonder who had that 
view, because I came back from the Far East in the middle of October, 
and I sent a memorandum to the Secretary of State that the judgment 
out there of military men was that Formosa should not under any 
condition get in hostile hands. 

I would like to ask Mr. Fisher who it was that said Formosa was 
going to fall. 


REASONS FOR CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I could, to defer the 
policy decisions which went into the issuance of this directive to 
the appropriate policy officer. But what I would like to say is to 
point out the reason for classification. 

Now it seems to me that those who were responsible for the issu- 
ance of this document will, of course, answer why they felt that. I 
can testify here that this was issued on the assumption and on that 


information, and I should think a decision on it would await not the 
actions of a classification officer like myself, but after a full explora- 
tion with the appropriate policy officer—in this case I think the Secre- 
tary of State—the decisions surrounding its issuance, and then on 
the basis of the whole record the question of its classification could 
be discussed. 

My own feeling is that any guidance, although we all know of their 
existence, and all assume that “they exist, is dangerous if exposed. 
the very sentence that Senator Knowland re: ad— 

Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject, emphasize as ap- 
propriate any of the following main points. 

I can imagine our enemies having an awful lot of fun with that. 

Now I am not apologizing for the fact we issue guidance. I think 
it is essential, because without it you wouldn’t have ‘the sort of coordi- 
nated program that best represents the interest of the United States. 
What I am trying to suggest for the consideration of the committee 
is the reasons why guidances are bad things to expose. 

Senator Brincrs. Do your guidances usually make false state- 
ments? And certainly it is a false statement that Formosa is not of 
strategic importance to the United States. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary of Defense have taken a very definite position on 
that, and you are making a positive statement the other way. 

Senator Grorce. You mean now ¢ 

Senator Bripers. What? 

Senator Grorer. As of now. 

Senator Brincrs. Or at any time. 
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Mr. Fisuer. The problem of the extent of importance and how 
much value you put into the word “special” is a matter that I gather 
there have been varying views about at varying times, but that is not 
my direct concern. 

What I am saying, sir, is that the extent you issue any guidance, to 
the extent that any official document says, “Without appearing to be 
unduly concerned, you might deal with the following points, and 
avoid various other points,” you are indicating what someone else 
would call a line. 

Now it is my judgment that you should have lines. It is also my 
judgment they should be the best lines we can work out in the interests 
of the United States, and we ought to consider in detail the problems 
raised by this one. That the Secretary is prepared to do. It is not 
my judgment—and I submit it in all humility for the consideration 
of the committee—that publication of it is a valuable thing for the 
over-all interests of the country. 

Senator Green. Mr. Fisher, is there not a distinction which you 
might make between saying that is of importance to the United 
States and saying that its loss to our enemies would be of importance? 
I thought our position throughout was not that it was important in 
itself to us but it was very important that it should not fall in the 
hands of our enemies. Is that not a distinction ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is my understanding. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russet,. Senator Hickenlooper. 


TRUTH OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think there are two matters involved in 
this thing. Having gone to Europe to visit 21 or 22 countries with 
Senator Smith and some others on the Voice of America Subcom- 
mittee, and having had it dinned into our ears by the representatives 
of the Voice of America that we told the truth and that is the way 
we countered Russian propaganda, and having been constantly told 
that we confine the Voice of America to truth, and having felt that 
we bend over backward to not even approach the line of distortion, 
lam very shocked at this explanation. 

Now I think the explanation could well fit the question of Korea. 
In December there was considerable highly schooled opinion in our 
technical circles that it looked like we might have to get out of Korea. 
We were being pushed back. We might have been able to hold a 
bridgehead; we might have had to evacuate Korea. It would have 
been just as shocking had the State Department then, on a frolic of 
its own, decided that we had better propagandize the whole world that 
Korea, after all, is not important at all, and if it falls to the Reds, why, 
the sacrifice of a good many thousand men and several billions of 
dollars is just an idyl of an afternoon. And that is what we were 
telling all our representatives over the world in this document. 

Now that is one phase of the thing. I think the same situation 
would have been comparable had we propagandized our representa- 
tives over the world at the time in December when it looked like the 
situation in Korea was very bad, that, after all, we were just training 
over there, and Korea was not important or the principles involved 
were not important. 
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Now there is another ground that I merely suggest. I merely 
suggest that there is a strong feeling in many sections of this coun- 
try that there has been a segment of belief and agitation within the 
State Department to actually accomplish the giving of Formosa to 
the Peoples Republic of China. I wonder whether or not this may 
or may not have been in furtherance of that known agitation among 
certain people—I am not saying the whole State Department—but 
certain people in furtherance of the agitation that we ought to give 
Formosa to the Peoples Republic of China. 


POSITION ON CLASSIFICATION 


Senator Grorcr. As I undertand you, Mr. Fisher, it is not a ques- 
tion whether these statements here are true or untrue, or whether the 
Secretary of State will come along and admit that they were facts 
or unrealistic it is that if this document is now made public, then the 
Russian propagandists will be able to trace it right back to your direc- 
tive and say, “Here. This is the source of it,’ and everything they say 
is simply put out over there in this way. Is that your position 

Mr. Fisuer. That is the position on the classification issue, Senator. 

Senator Grorce. I mean that. 

Mr. Fisuer. Just on that issue. I wouldn’t wish to leave the im- 
pression it doesn’t make any difference whether this is a good or bad 
directive. 

Senator Grorer. Oh, no, just on the question of classification. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. 

Senator Briners. Mr. Fisher, you are not naive enough to believe 
that the Russians are not saying exactly that now, that we are slant- 
ing, are you? Asa matter of fact, I read in reports that they are in 
their propaganda. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would hate to help them out. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russetu., Senator Kefauver. 


EFFECTS OF PUBLICATION ON VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator Kerauver. As I understand, Mr. Fisher, you, I don’t 
believe, were even counsel for the State Department when this was 
written, and you are not trying to pass on whether it is a good direc- 
tive, whether it should have been put out, or anything else about that. 
You are — talking about the damage that the ‘publication of it right 


now might do to the program of the Voice of America; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. I was with the State Department 
when it was written. I was up in Ottawa trying to settle the Colonial 
Airlines matter at the time and did not know of it myself. But the 
subsequent issue that you state is entirely correct. 

Senator Krravver. So you are not undertaking to pass on the 
question Senator Knowland raised as to whether it should have been 
put in these words or this sentence or what should have been said ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. You just do not want the Russians to have 
something tangible that they can condemn the whole Voice of America 
program ? 
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Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, might I just read an additional 
paragraph here to throw some light on the situation ? 

I am reading from the last page, subdivision (e)— 

In reflecting United States unofficial demands for action of various kinds in 
Formosa, avoid giving them prominence unwarranted by their limited (usually 
individual) source, and make clear that the total of such demands evidences 
coneern and frustration in some quarters but does not add up to a consensus 
on any particular position different from that officially taken. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the Voice of America is not 
the voice of the administration, that the Members of Congress are 
part of the Government of the United States, and to indic ate, as 
this very clearly does, when some of us were raising this question a 
year and a half or 2 years ago, that our position would be jeopardized 
in the United States, was purely an individual view resulting from 
frustration, I think is something which the Congress of the United 
States should have a Vital interest in if that is the advice going out 
to the diplomatic representatives of this Government abroad. 

Senator GrorGe. Now—did you want to answer? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think my answer is the same as to Senator Kefauver. 
It is—what I am talking about—I think the directive as a policy 
document, whether wise or unwise, should be discussed by someone 
else. The point I am trying to make relates only to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of making it public. 

Senator Grorcr. I was just going to suggest that if we were satisfied 
with asking Mr. Fisher these questions, we might just excuse him 
and let us make the decision and go to dinner. 

Senator Brinces. I want to make one question. 

Mr. Fisher, your whole argument is on the first two or three 
sentences there. Supposing we should agree to eliminate those two 
or three sentences and release the rest, would that remove your ob- 
jection ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Senator Brivces. That is your argument. 

Mr. Fisuer. That would put the rest in entirely different context 
without those first sentences. If they were not made public, the re- 
mainder would appear as a statement of United States policy, not 
as a statement of Sadieneelanh and general attitudes to be taken. 

One of the things I would like to urge is that perhaps—I feel a 
sense of inadequacy in expressing my view because of the fact I was 
not directly involved in the directive itself—is that the problem 
of classification and the problem of the wisdom of directives, while 
they are separate problems, nevertheless do, as Senator Knowland’s 
questions indicate, have some relation to each other. Perhaps you 
might wish to hear the views of the Secretary himself on the sub- 
stantive questions which might issue in the procedural points be- 

sause they do have some v value, 

Senator Briwcrs. Your argument has been entirely devoted to one 
thing. 

Now, I ask you a simple question, if we eliminate that you say you 
are still opposed to that. 

Mr. Fisuer. Because I think that the rest is misleading, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Hickenlooper ? 
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Senator Hicken Looper. I merely want to suggest for the thinking 
of this committee, because it is a committee of C ongress charged w ith 
honorable action, that there is in law such a thing as compounding 
a felony. I wonder if this committee wants to be put in the position 
of compounding a felony, even though it may not be a legal felony ¢ 
Compounding an immoral act of distortion and misrepresentation is 
an immoral or unmoral act. I merely suggest that to the committee. 

Chairman Russexx. If there are no further questions now, we will 
excuse Mr. Fisher. 

Senator Knowrianp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russetxi. Senator Knowland. 


MOTION TO MAKE DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


Senator KNow.anp. I want to move—I wish to move—that the doc- 
ument dated December 23, 1949, Special Guidance Bulletin No. 28, 
I believe it is, Department of State, public affairs policy advisory 
staff, be made available in the public record of this committee. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russety. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I second the motion. It remains 
for the future to tell whether or not we will have the authority to 
enforce our motion but I think we ought to try and therefore, I 
second the motion. 

Senator Grorck. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement entirely 
off the record? May I just ask that these gentlemen here not do any 
pecking ¢ 


Chairman Rvussetx. If there is no objection, Senator George, you 
may make a statement off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


SEEKING ACHESON’S OPINION 


Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that without the 
type explanation that has been given to us here, it is difficult for me 
to see how our enemies could use that in that fashion, particularly if 
you take off the number of the information bulletin which is not ma- 
terial anyway, and to simply state that a bulletin was sent to our 
people to prepare them for what their thinking should be in the 
event of the fall of Formosa. 

It is difficult for me to see how the Russians are going a officially 
establish that that is a line put out by the Voice of Americ: 

Chairman Russetn. I am going to make a brief seiliiaieds I may 
be overly security conscious. Mr. Fisher has not. convinced me on 
this matter, but I would like to get the views of the Secretary of 
State so far as I am concerned as an individual member of the com- 
mittee. 

It seems to me that we should ask these questions and use this mat- 
ter, if it were held up by Admiral Davis, that we can vote on this 
matter tomorrow or some other. time, we just have to ask Secretary 
Acheson to come here and then determine whether or not we should 
release it, 

Senator Morse thought it would be ineffective. Of course, if this 
committee votes to rele: ise any document, Senator, it goes out hence- 
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forth right there. There is no power on earth that can stop it. We 
have the document and we release it. 

Senator Morse. I see that. 

Chairman Russert. For that matter I don’t like to vote on Sena- 
tor Knowland’s motion now. I don’t think the matter deserves any 
classification, but I do have enough doubts in my mind where I would 
like to hear from the Secretary of State on it. That is my own 
opinion. ‘ 

Senator Knowxianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for a vote 
on my motion. Of course we will have to abide by whatever the vote 
of the committee is. I shall raise the question again and again and 
again, because I think it is a very vital question. 

It is one that Senator George says can’t be kept from being brought 
into this hearing, and I think it clearly shows the viewpoint of the 
Department of State as of that date. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator, I am not discussing that question. I 
am not even saying it should not be released, but, or course, if this mat- 
ter is deleted by Admiral Davis and then this committee votes to re- 
lease it, it will then be released at a later date. 

The questions you might ask Admiral Sherman this afternoon if 
they delete it and then we vote on it after hearing Acheson, to release 
all of it, then the evidence of Admiral Sherman will go out along 
with the release of it. It will all get out. 

I was just stating my view that in the light of Senator McMahon's 
insistence that I would vote to release it, I would do so at the proper 
time. 


DELAYING DECLASSIFICATION OF INSTRUCTIONS 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I feel very much as the Chairman 
has expressed himself, and I can see no great damage that would be 
done by delaying this vote to declassify until Senator McMahon can 
be heard and until the Secretary of State can be heard, and therefore 
I offer a substitute that we take action in declassifying this document 
at the end of the first session after the Secretary of State appears. 

Senator KNow.anp. I would like to ask for a roll call on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. That is after we discuss it. 

Senator Jounson. Yes; and Senator McMahon will have a chance 
to be here and Senator Knowland can go on and ask his questions. 
They will be in the record, and then we can vote on declassifying it 
tomorrow at noon as soon as the Secretary is heard and Senator 
McMahon is heard, and the most you can do is postpone releasing 
it to the public for a matter of overnight, and I think that would 
be a proper courtesy that Senator McMahon is entitled to, and I 
would like to hear what the Secretary of State has to say about it. 

Chairman Russevzt. Gentlemen, are you ready to vote now? The 
first question is on the substitute. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I move to postpone action until to- 
morrow, until the next meeting. 

Chairman Russetu. That is the effect of Senator Johnson’s motion. 
Senator Johnson offered that as a substitute for Senator Knowland’s 
motion. 

Senator Smarn. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that Senator John- 
son is simply saying that the release will be held until tomorrow! 
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It doesn’t say that Senator Knowland should not bring this up this 
afternoon in his cross-examination ¢ 

Chairman Russetn. Oh no. Of course he can bring it up. It just 
means that if the Johnson motion carries, that it will not be released 
until the committee votes on it after hearing Acheson and Senator 
McMahon being present. 

Senator Sparkman. Unless Admiral Davis should clear it. * 

Chairman Russett. Are you ready to vote, gentlemen? Those who 
favor the motion ? 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. George. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr.' Chairman, this is on Senator Johnson’s 
motion ? 

Chairman Russetx. It is on the substitute by the Senator from 
Texas that we vote on the declassification of this paper after tomor- 
row morning’s session, after the first session at which the Secretary 
of State appears. 

Senator Know.Lanp. Which may not be tomorrow if Admiral Sher- 
man is still on the stand. 

Chairman Russetx. That is right. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. George. 

Senator Grorce. I vote no. 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Green. 

Senator GREEN. Aye. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. McMahon. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Fulbright. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. Aye. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Gillette. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Wiley. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Smith. 

Senator Smirn. No. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. No. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Lodge. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Tobey. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Brewster. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Chairman Connally. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Byrd. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. Aye. 

Mr. Darnen. Mr. Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. Aye. 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Aye. 

Mr. Darpen. Mr. Stennis. 

(No response.) 
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Mr. Darven. Mr. Long. 

Senator Lone. Aye. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Bridges. 

Senator Brinces. No. 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Saltonstall. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Morse. 

Senator Morsr. No. 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. No. 

Mr. Darpven. Mr. Cain. 

Senator Carn. No. 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Flanders. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Darven. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Aye. 

The CLerK. Senators recorded voting in the affirmative are Messrs. 
Green, Sparkman, Johnson, Kefauver, Hunt, Long, and Mr. Chair- 
man. Senators recorded voting in the negative are Messrs. George, 
Smith, Hickenlooper, Bridges, Morse, Knowland, and Cain. 

Chairman Russetu. On the motion of the Senator from Texas the 
“ayes” are seven, and the “nays” are seven, and the motion is therefore 
lost on the tie vote. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEE TO DECLASSIFY 


The question recurs to the question of the Senator from California, 


Mr. Knowland, that this matter be released immediately to the public— 
to be declassified and released immediately. 

Will you call the roll? 

Senator Hunt. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman: Does this 
committee have the authority to do that ? 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, yes, sir, if we are willing to assume that 
we have it. 

Senator Hunr. If what? 

Chairman Russeiu. If we are willing to assume the full responsi- 
bility for our act, we have that authority. 

Senator Krrauver. It looks like we are assuming an awful lot for 
1 day’s delay. 

Senator Hunt. What is the legal authority that gives us the right to 
declassify some executive department release or order ? 

Chairman Russeix. Well, that is a legal question, Senator; I do 
not know whether we, strictly speaking, have it or not, but if we are 
assuming it, I do not know of any power on earth that can prevent our 
doing it. In other words, if this committee votes to release this matter, 
it may be that we have no legal authority, but as a matter of fact, the 
document will be released to the public immediately. 

Senator Hunt. But in the division of powers of the three compo- 
nents of the Federal Government, it seems to me as we often resent the 
executive department’s assuming legislative authority, likewise we 
should respect executive authority for that reason. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I may suggest that Admiral 
Davis sits out here outside of this room for that very purpose, and we 
have decided that we will overrule Admiral Davis on any declassified 
information that he will delete. I mean we have passed on it. 
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Chairman Russet. Brave stated that it is my ruling that if this 
committee wishes to assume the responsibility under these circum- 
stances, they have the power to do so. 

Senator Know.anp.- Mr. Chairman, I might say, in fairness to Ad- 
miral Davis, and he will be able to cut this out if I am not stating the 
situation accurately, that he says that on the matter of security insofar 
as the question affects the Defense Establishment, he has been dele- 
gated by the Defense Establishment to make such deletions as in his 
judgment are essential to the national defense and security, and so 
forth. 

That insofar as matters relate to the State Department documents. 
which they have declined to declassify, he does not feel that he himself 
has the authority to so release them under the authority he has from 
the Defense Establishment; so that Admiral Davis, I think, would 
not take the position that he himself could declassify the State De- 
partment documents. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, I think that is correct, Senator, but, of 
course, in the last analysis when we went into these hearings, I tried 
to impress on everyone the importance of security, but I have under- 

taken to leave clearly within the hands of this committee as to what 
should be released, and if this committee feels that they desire to re- 
lease matters that Admiral Davis has deleted from the record. I think 
we have the authority to do so. 

Now, as to the policy involved, the wisdom of it, that is a matter 
that addresses itself to each indiv idual of the committee. 

Of course, it is going to have the effect, I think I might throw in in 
passing, of prev enting | our getting any more documents; but you may 
be able to proceed with these hearings with what we have got. I do 
not think that other committees of Congress will be able to get many 
documents. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of policy or ethics, or 
whatever you wish to call it, do you think we should ask the Depart- 
ment to give us documents that are classified, and declassify them 
without the consent of the State Department / 

Chairman Russett. That is a matter that addresses itself to the 
discretion and the opinion and the judgment of each member of the 
committee, as I see it, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. That is not the question we are deciding, be- 

‘ause the motion I made was merely to allow a member of the sub- 
eseanhidtna to be present on a matter that he had investigated and to 
vote on the matter tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 

Senator Green. I voted with you. This is another motion. 

Senator Jonson. And nothing seems to be gained by rushing it 
out tonight in the absence of one of the members of the subcommittee, 
and in the absence of the appearance of the Secretary of State. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, may I say he not only is a 
member of this subcommittee, but he is Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee on Information, including 
the Voice of America, and things of that kind, and I think by all 
means Senator McMahon ought to be heard. 

Chairman Russe... Gentlemen, if you are through, the clerk will 

‘all the roll. 

Senator Grorer. I ask again, does the Senator request to be heard ? 

If he does, why, that is one issue. 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, he did not know the matter 
was coming up today, did he? 

Chairman Russe.u. No, sir. I do not think that he did think it was 
coming up. He did tell me—he discussed it with me, and said that 
he was very firmly of the opinion that it should not be released until 
the Secretary of State had been heard, and that he wished he could 
be here today but he could not; that he had this engagement he had had 
for months, and had to leave town. 


POSTPONING DECLASSIFICATION UNTIL ACHESON HEARING 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, might I make a statement at 
this point: Under the circumstances—Senator McMahon did not re- 
quest, at least to me, that this matter be delayed, but in view of the 
statements that have been made on the situation, and because I feel 
that this is a matter in which as large a membership of the committee 
as possible should be present, as far as I am concerned, if the com- 
mittee will agree to take it up at the—when the Secretary of State 
appears, as the first order of business, so that we can get it out of the 
way when the Secretary is before us, and not at the end of some ques- 
tioning, I will be willing to consent, as far as I have any control over 
the situation, to postpone the matter until the Secretary appears, pro- 
viding it is the first order of business. 

Chairman Russetu. I think that is a very reasonable position on 
the part of the Senator from California, and I hope no one will 
except to it. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I would have been 
willing to make it before or after, and if he had raised that posi- 
tion 

Chairman Russert. As I understand the Senator’s position, he is 
willing to leave it deferred until the Secretary of State appears as a 
witness—the release—not the examination, but the release—to be 
deferred until the Secretary of State appears as a witness; whereupon, 
we will address ourselves first to the declassification of this document 
before proceeding to the general examination of the Secretary of State. 

Senator Morse. I want to say this is a very fair suggestion of the 
Senator from California, and, as he will say, it represents the point 
of view of some of us who voted with him on the last motion. 

I think it is a fine way to settle this matter for the present time, 
although I want to say that I agree with the Senator from California 
that eventually this document should be released. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I too want to compliment the Sena- 
tor for the position he has just now taken, because I have some fear 
that we, as a Senate committee, were stepping entirely out of bounds 
of our prerogatives and our rights, which I, as one, did not want to 
do. Lappreciate the position. 

Chairman Russrety. Without objection, then, the unanimous-con- 
sent proposal of the Senator from California is agreed to as a modi- 
fication of the Johnson substitute, and the matter will be determined 
upon the appearance of the Secretary of State as the first order of 
business. 

The committee stands in recess until 2: 30 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 1:50 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2: 30 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Green, Sparkman, Smith 
(New Jersey), Hickenlooper, Johnson (Texas), Kefauver, Stennis, 
Hunt, Long, Bridges, Morse, Knowland, and Cain. 

Chairman Russet. All right gentlemen. 

Senator Kefauver ¢ 

No response. ) 
Jhairman Russet. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Know.anp. Admiral Sherman, I had, prior to this time, 
intended to discuss, or to raise some questions relative to a State 
Department document which was issued on the 23d of December 1949, 
but the committee has finally determined that the matter would be 
taken up as to whether it can be made a part of the public record or 
not, when the Secretary of State appears, either tomorrow or the 
following day. 

So, I have decided not to question you on that document, which has 
not yet been made available. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator, if you will pardon me, on the com- 
mittee’s time, of course you understand that you can proceed now 
with those questions, and that at the conclusion of the determination 
on the motion, it would be 

Senator Knowxanp. I had determined that I would prefer not to 
proceed, under the circumstances. 

Chairman Russexz. I didn’t want to infringe on your prerogatives 
in any way. 

Senator Know ann. First of all, Admiral, I would like to make a 
brief statement, before raising some questions. 


INCREASE OF UNITED STATES NAVAL STRENGTH IN FAR EAST 


In November of 1949 I was very much concerned by the fact that 
at that time, as I understood it, we had, I think, one cruiser and 
either two or four destroyers between the Philippines and Japan. 

I certainly want to commend you as Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Navy Department for, even before the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities, having taken steps to augment our position as a naval 
power in the Far East. 

I think it has done a great deal to help stabilize the situation that 
today might be far worse than it is with merely Korea had that not 
been done, or we could show the flag in that area of the world. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF UNITED STATES POWER 


Now, as I understood his testimony yesterday—I do not know 
whether you have had a chance to examine the record—General Van- 
denberg had indicated that the chief deterrent to Soviet aggression in 
his judgment was our possession of a superiority in the atomic weapon 
plus the air power to deliver it. 

While I have been a supporter of adequate air power, as I have of 
naval and land power, I am not sure that I agree that that is the 
only deterrent to Soviet aggression. I would like you, if you would, 
to give briefly your views as to the deterrent effect of the United States 
Navy as far as possible potential aggressors are concerned. 
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Admiral SuHerman. Well, Senator, the Soviet problem in the event 
of hostilities as I see it is a very complex one and a very large one. It 
involves operations of one sort or another all around the periphery 
of Russia. There is a great problem of communications. , 

The Russian economy is Sauaened by lack of adequate internal 
communications. The Russian railway system is somewhat inade- 
quate, and strained to capacity, and is greatly dependent on inland 
waterways, and to a certain extent dependent on shipping, and to that 
extent they are vulnerable. 

The Soviet military force is predominantly an army, with naval 
forces which traditionally have elie tied to the army, but are being 
built up for other operations. 

I regard the Russians as being vulnerable to air attack in which 
both the United States Air Force and the United States Navy as 
now constituted each could play an important part. 

They are vulnerable to military operations in selected theaters, and 
they are, of course, vulnerable to the air attack, atomic attack, deep 
into the heart of Russia. 

If we conceive of a war with Russia as one in which the inevitable 
purpose is to overrun all of Russia—the unconditional surrender type 
of thinking—the problem is much more difficult. 

If we conceive of a war with Russia as being one in which the objec- 
tive is more limited, doesn’t involve the complete overrunning and 
the enormous destruction in the interior, the problem is more simple. 

I happen to believe that the deterrent to war with us is the realiza- 
tion that with our technical and industrial potential, the forces that 
we have, our ability to expand them, that there is a realization on the 
other side that if a general war comes, they will be defeated. 

I find difficulty in isolating the roles that would be played by any 
one element of our Armed Forces in accomplishing that end. 

Senator KNow1anp. I am glad, Admiral, you have made the state- 
ment you have and the earlier statement today that while, of course, 
we all hope and pray that world war IIT will not be visited upon the 
world, if some potential aggressor determines that there will be war, 
that we are intending to win it if we become involved in it. 

It was not very long ago that a President of the United States men- 
tioned that we had nothing to fear but fear itself. I have been a little 
concerned about the statements that appear sometimes on the part of 
newspaper columnists, sometimes on the part of public officials, that, 
with the Soviets’ rapidly developing situation in atomic power, stating 
that perhaps there isn’t much for us to do but—you almost gain the 
impression—to surrender in advance. 

I don’t conceive that we are in any such desperate situation now, 
nor do I conceive there is any need for us, if we use the same cour- 
age and common sense that motivated the men who founded this 
Nation, ever to get into such a position. 


RELATIVE NEED FOR ALLIES AND BASES 


Now, we have heard testimony from time to time as to the impor- 
tance of our allies in furnishing bases, and I think we all agree as-to 
the importance of bases. 

I do not believe that our allies are going to desert us. I would hate, 
as a member of the Senate of the United States, to believe that that 
suggestion that is made from time to time is true; but I think Senator 
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Morse very ably brought out this morning that this alliance business 
is a two-way street and while we have much to gain from our allies, 
I still cannot help but believe that our allies have much to gain from 


us. 

So, I am not willing to assume that they would voluntarily desert us. 
It is possible, I suppose, in the fortunes of war if the world should 
become involved in a war that part of some of the countries might be 
overrun and certain areas that we are counting on as bases would not 
be available to us. 

I would like to ask your military judgment on this matter. In the 
event that we should lose some of our bases in various areas of the 
world, would we be then foreclosed from strikes upon the Soviet 
Union if it were the aggressor or would we, with naval aviation, with 
the larger carriers that we have available to us, having the capabilities 
of handling various weapons, be foreclosed from mi aking strikes upon 

certain of their vital areas or do you believe that we w ould still have 
access, at least to some punishment of the Soviet Union or any other 
aggressor / 

Admiral SuerMan. Well, sir, of course, the situation that you de- 
pict is one which could be interpreted differently in different areas. 
There are many different explanations. 

I believe that because of the diversification of our base program 
and the availability of floating bases, that even though we would feel 
the loss of any particular base complex, that there are enough others 
so that we would not be foreclosed in carrying on the war. 

Senator Knowtanp. If I might interrupt you just at that point— 
you would not consider, as a military man, that it would be sound 
strategically to have all our eggs in one basket if we can avoid it? 

Admiral SurermMan. No, indeed, for many reasons. Because, being 
realistic, I think we have to face the fact that while all of our allies 
might be steadfastly with us, when we get into trouble some of them 
may move more slowly. That is the histor y of such matters. 

I am greatly encouraged at the way our allies have behaved, partic- 
ularly the small ones. Greece and Turkey in proportion to their man- 
power have done a great deal, after having, in the case of Greece, 
a conflict in which they received a good deal of internal damage. 
And there are numerous indications that our program of solidifying 
the western world is making headway. The elections in Italy the 
other day are a sample of the improvement that is going on. 


PROGRESS OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Know anp. In his testimony before the committee on May 
- on page 3630—I am frank to say I was a little shocked at General 
Vandenberg’ s testimony tothe following effect : 


But the fact is that the United States is operating a shoestring Air Force in 
view of its global responsibilities. 


I would like to ask if my interpretation of your testimony this 
morning, that you do not believe that we are presently operating a 
shoestring Navy, is correct. 

Admiral Surrman. We are definitely not, sir. 

Senator Knowtanp. Do I understand your testimony cor rectly, 
that while, of course, there is always either a desirability or a necessity 
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for some increases, that in the event we should be forced into a war 
against our will, that the United States Navy is prepared to carry out 
its mission at the present time ? 

Admiral SHerman. I believe that we are as well prepared as is 
reasonably consistent with where we were a year and a half ago. The 
force levels to which we are building up now in the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force were agreed upon prior to the beginning of fighting in 
Korea. We have made rapid headway in reaching them. 

The Army has reached its level first. We are coming along a little 
more slowly for administrative reasons. Then, of course, the Air 
Force has the most difficult problem of all of us because of their 
problems of aircraft production and new facilities and things of that 
sort, which are reflected in the Naval Establishment only in the case 
of naval aviation. 

I think our interim levels are sound, and it may well be that after 
they are reached the world situation will call for additional increases; 
perhaps not. 

Fortunately, that is not a decision we have to make today. We may 
have to make it within 6 months, but as of today, our rate of expansion 
is about as rapid as we can advantageously handle; a little bit later, 
we will come to a period where we do have more of a range for deci- 
sion. 

Senator KNowxtanpb. I would just like to ask one final question—— 

Chairman Russe... Senator, I am afraid, through inadvertence, | 
have let you run over your time. 

Senator Knowtanp. All right, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Hickenlooper. 


NAVAL STRENGTH NEEDED FOR NOW AND NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. How many ships, squadrons or fleets, do we 
have in Asia right now, in the vicinity of Korea, Japan, and Formosa, 
Admiral ? 

The Seventh Fleet is there, isn’t it? 

Admiral SHerman, Yes, sir. That is the only numbered fleet that 
we have out there. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do we have a force in being out there; is 
our naval force in being out there at the present time comparable to 
the strength which will be necessary for such a blockade? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, the force that we have out there 
how 

Senator Hicken oorrer. What I am trying to get at is—Could the 
force we have out there now handle the blockade? 

Admiral SHerman. Not without detriment to what it is doing. It 
would be much better to send out additional ships from the United 
States, even though that got us involved in more call-up of reserves, 
slower rotation, and that sort of thing. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. No question but what we have ample ships 
in reserve, is there? 

Admiral SHermMan. We have ample ships in reserve, and activating 
that many would give us administrative trouble; but that could be 
solved. 
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Senator Hicxennoorrer. They come under the heading of “routine 
troubles” ? 

Admiral SHerman. That is correct, sir. 

They —— big troubles, but still they are troubles you have to 
face in any kind of an operation of that sort. 


REASONS FOR CONCURRING IN DISMISSAL 


Senator Hickenwoorrr. I am interested in this matter of the relief 
of General MacArthur and the incidents occurring around the 5th of 
April. I do not know whether you answered the question or whether 
it was asked you—I do not recall—as to whether or not prior to the 
5th of April you had ever recommended that General MacArthur be 
are that is from your position as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Stall. 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; I had never made any such recom- 
mendation. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I will ask you this question which I asked 
General Bradley. Including the 5th of April thereafter until the 
relief of General MacArthur did he commit or do any acts which in 
your judgment warranted his relief ? 

In other words, from the time of the 5th of April on until he was 
relieved, was he guilty of any actions or activities which you believe 
warranted his relief? 

Admiral Surrman. No, sir. My opinions were based not on any 
particular act, but more on a situation which was the accumulation of 
a number of things over a period of time. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The point I am making or attempting to 
make or find out about, Admiral, is that whatever reasons which led 
to your conclusions or concurrence in relief, whatever the reasons, they 
already existed at the time you made your conclusions prior to April 5. 

Admiral Suerman. As I recall it, sir, there is only one minor inci- 
dent that occurred subsequent to the 5th, and that was relatively 
minor. 

Senator HickrenLoorrr. Well, what was that, Admiral ? 

Admiral SHerman. As I remember it after the 5th there was the in- 
cident of his statement concerning arming the South Koreans, vis-a- 
vis arming the Japanese police force. 

As I say that was only minor. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Is that in the report here, so we can get the 
date? ’ 

Chairman Russet. It is in the compilation. 

Admiral SHerman. It came to my attention actually after the meet- 
ing on the 5th. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. Is that page 186, message from General 
MacArthur to Henry Hazlitt of the Freeman magazine? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. But I say that is relatively minor. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The thought I have in mind is this, and I 
have asked other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It seems clear from their statements here that their conclusions and 
their concurrence with the idea of the relief of General MacArthur 
existed on what they say were cumulative reasons prior to April 5. 
Yet when those reasons existed, insofar as I know, no member of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff suggested his recall. Yet the reasons upon 
which their later concurrence was based all existed prior to the 5th of 
April. 

Now I am wondering whether this entered into your thinking as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and your concurrence: That it 
was entirely within the province of the President as Commander in 
Chief to recall, replace or reassign the officers in the whole military 
establishment if he wanted to, and that from a military standpoint 
that was perfectly all right. 

You could raise no particular objection from a military standpoint 
to his exercising his constitutional rights, could you? 

Admiral SHermMan. Well, to use a hypothetical case to illustrate 
a point, if it had been—if the case had come up where a commander 
in chief who was a naval officer was being relieved, and I felt that he 
should not be relieved, I recognize the right of the President to do it, 
but I would certainly feel that it was my duty as his statutory naval 
adviser on the conduct of war to give him my recommendation, 
whether I agreed with him or not. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrr. Yes; but wouldn’t you feel it also your 
duty as Chief of Naval Operations, to affirmatively recommend—or 
take steps to relieve that commander or do whatever you should when 
the conditions upon which that relief should be based became in being / 
I hope I am making clear what I am getting at. The reasons upon 
which these so-called concurrences were based all existed prior to the 
5th of April, and yet no member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
were designated as the agency that dealt with the general, no member 
individually, nor the Joint Chiefs collectively, ever formally recom- 
mended his recall prior to the time that it was indicated that the Presi- 
dent was thinking about that. It runs in my thinking that probably 
it is an obligation of the responsible senior officer, if conditions exist 
warranting the recall or reassignment or some disposition of an offi- 
cer, to go forward with the recommendation if he believes that it has 
come to the point, and recommend that some action be taken, instead 
of coming in afterward and concurring. 

I am just a little mystified as to why the Joint Chiefs now all join 
and did join on the 7th or 8th of April in the concurrence. I am won- 
dering why they did not go forward in March before that and say, 
“Here, let us say, in effect, that this commander is not doing things 
we think he should do, and we think he ought to be reassigned, re- 
‘alled, or something done with him.” 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I see your point, sir. To my mind, the 
situation between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their commander in 
chief in the Far East, particularly the great many exchanges of mes- 
sages, great many public statements—the whole general atmosphere 
was not the ideal one as between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and one 
of the officers who exercises unified command under them. 

At no time had that situation gotten so acute that I, as Chief of 
Naval Operations, would have felt any responsibility to initiate any- 
thing of that sort. 

However, I was increasingly aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, and when I was asked for my opinion, as I said this morning, with 
considerable reluctance and regret, I had to give my military opinion 
when it was asked for. 
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POLITICAL AND MILITARY OBJECTIVE IN KOREA 


Senator HickenLoorrr. Admiral, isn’t it a normal objective of 
military action to terminate it as quickly as reasonably possible under 
all the ciroumstances and save loss and destruction of life and 
property? 

Isn’t that the normal objective and program ? 

Admiral SHerman. Normally that is advisable. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. And aren’t the Joint Chiefs of Staff now 
requesting a study and guidance on what our policy is in Korea? 
Hasn’t that request been put through by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
Isn’t that in the process now ¢ 

I say that because I believe General Bradley testified that he had, 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, requested a study to outline 
and determine our policy and objectives in Korea. 

Admiral Surrman. Well, those studies have been going on con- 
tinuously and there is in process now a redraft, a summarization of 
all existing directives to General Ridgway in his capacity as com- 
mander in chief for the United Nations in Korea and also his normal 
United States capacity as commander in chief, Far East Command. 

In connection with that we, of course, are continuing to work with 
and consult with the State Department in connection with the matter 
of the political objectives, which always control military action; but I 
feel that we have been, as faras I know, as continuously informed of 
the political objectives as was feasible in the circumstances. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. Do you consider that we are operating to- 
day in Korea under clear-cut, understandable, delineated objectives 
for this situation, or are we acting in a sort of partial vacuum ? 

I have asked questions of all these people about what do we consider 
the termination of this. What is our goal outside of broadest gen- 
eralities? We all want peace. There is no question about that, ‘and 
we all advocate peace. We all want victory and we all advocate 
victory. But what are the details that will come when we can put 
them down one by one and say, “These have been accomplished. 
This is the victory that we want”? 

Do we have such a clear-cut policy? I have been unable to get such 
a policy from anyone, at least to my own understanding. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I can only recount to you the objec- 
tives and the policies as I understand them. 

As I see it, it is our objective, as I said this morning, to defeat the 
Chinese Communists in Korea, as we have previously defeated the 
North Korean Army; having done that, then to achieve a settlement 
which will leave Korea as a political entity, in which certainly the 
South Koreans and as much of North Korea as possible have a chance 
to work out their salvation themselves with such assistance as they 
can get. 

In other words, I go back in my thinking to the operation in Greece, 
with which I was quite familiar. 

There we had an invasion, more or less covertly, but often physically 
quite openly, across the border. Eventually the invaders were de- 
stroyed and driven out and the country is now improving its position 
rapidly. 

In Korea the situation is much worse but to me the principle is the 
same. 
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Chairman Russewx. Your time is up. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I just say that I want to pursue those two 
things in your thinking in questions as to what you mean by the defeat 
of the Chinese; secondly, what you mean by a proper settlement in 
Korea politically. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hunt? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeuy. Senator Cain? 

Senator Cary. Admiral Sherman, it is very good to be in your com- 
pany again, sir, and to have this opportunity to ask you some ques- 
tions which are of great concern to me. 

For the moment, however, I wish to establish in very brief form a 
foundation to which I shall return at a later date, because of the deter- 
mination on the part of this committee member to see. that the reputa- 
tion and prestige of a very great American, General MacArthur, is not 
tarnished or held in doubt in any respect without complete justification. 


CORRECTION OF TESTIMONY UNDER OATH 


Admiral Sherman, as a witness you have taken an oath to speak 
the truth as you understand it. Is that not so, sir? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. If, after you have concluded your testimony, I have 
reason to believe that you have on occasion unintentionally but under 
oath related one or more items which appear not to be the truth, 
would you not welcome an invitation to clear up or explain away the 
apparent misstatement before this committee? 

Admiral SuHerman. I certainly would. 

Senator Carn. As you would welcome that invitation, sir, I would 
insist that you be provided with such an invitation. 


ATTENDANCE AT JCS MEETING OF APRIL 5, 1951 


On a recent day when General Bradley testified under oath that he 
called the JCS together for about 30 minutes on the afternoon of 
April 5 to discuss the question involved in General MacArthur, when 
the fact appears to be that the Army Chief of Staff, a member of the 
JCS, was out of the city on April 5, General Bradley refreshes his 
memory about the meeting from notes. 

General Bradley is quoted on page 1935 as follows: “If you don’t 
mind, I will refer to notes.” 

Admiral Sherman, as I wish to provide you with every courtesy and 

rotection as a witness, I have the same object in mind for General 
Bradle: y and every other witness, including General MacArthur. Par- 
ticularly I seek to judge the facts surrounding the relief of General 
MacArthur on the basis of facts and not on the basis of faulty or con- 
fused memory, as we appear to be confronted with in given and under- 
standable instances. 

My first question runs to the colloquy that passed between you and 
Senator Bridges this morning, in which you described, in part anyway, 
the first meeting you attended on the afternoon of Thursday April 5, 
with reference to the possible removal of General MacArthur. 

I wish that you might permit me to burden you by asking you to 
relate again, in as much detail as you can remember, that meeting. 
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What I want first to know, Admiral Sherman, is the form of the 
question which General Bradley, the Chairman of the JCS, who called 
you into conference as members of the JCS—what did you sit down to 
consider, sir? 

Admiral SHerman. As I remember that meeting, we were called to 
the meeting at 5 o’clock, which we did. 

The other members were present; they were the only ones except 
that General Haislip was there in place of General Collins. 

Senator Carn. May I interrupt occasionally, in an effort to get 
the record as straight as we can, together ? 

Admiral SHerMan. Surely. 

Senator Carn. Was it said in your presence that General Haislip, 
one of General Collins’ deputies, was there to represent General 
Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, and that tional Haislip would 
assume the responsibility for briefing General Collins on what trans- 
pired ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir; it was not. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral SHerman. On the other hand, I feel it necessary to state 
that whenever one of the members is not there, it is the customary 
procedure for the next senior officer, usually the Vice Chief, to attend 
in his stead; and it is assumed that such necessary internal com- 
munications as are necessary will take place. 

Senator Carn. General Bradley, when he testified that he called the 
JCS together, might well have assumed that we would have taken for 
granted that if the Army Chief of Staff was out of town, that his 
deputy would properly sit in his place. 

The record does not indicate that. 

General Bradley will clear that up in his own time. 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir; that is the custom. 


DETAILS @F JCS MEETING OF APRIL 5 


Then when we arrived, General Bradley told us that consideration 
was being given to the relief of General MacArthur, and that we 
should be thinking about it, that we might be asked for views or 
recommendations. 

Senator Carn. Did he say, sir, by whom this question was then being 
considered ? 

Admiral SHerman,. As I remember it, he intimated that the con- 
sideration was being given in the White House, and that again is an 
impression. In justice to whom and by whom, at that time I had been 
given no knowledge. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Suerman. Then there ensued a general discussion of the 
problem, the problem as we saw it from the point of view of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and there were various comments, suggestions as to 
how the general problem might be handled. 

I remember suggesting that one possible procedure would be for a 
five-star general to go out there and talk to him. I remember that 
distinctly because General Bradley apparently thought I was talking 
about him, and I said no, I thought it would be better to get one 
senior to General MacArthur. 
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Senator Carn. May I stop you there, sir, for a minute. You 
actually suggested at that first meeting that there was in your mind 
a possible way of reconciling the differences that prevailed betwee 
General MacArthur and the supreme commander in the Far East and 
those in higher authority in Washington, and that if a five-star gen- 
eral was sent out to discuss the problem frankly and honestly With 
all the cards laid on the table, that there was in your opinion an 
opportunity to satisfy or liquidate these differences and maintain 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur in his supreme command in the Far East: 
is that not so, sir? 

Admiral SuHerman. That is true. That was one of the alternatives, 
The alternatives were either to be able to resolve the matter that way 
or’ at least to have determined that it was not possible to resolve it 
that way. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to press just 1 minute, because to my way 
of thinking this is exceedingly germane and important to our whole 
consideration. 

What was the reaction of the other members of the JCS, the Chair- 
man of the JCS, and the Deputy Army Chief of Staff, who was acting 
that afternoon for General Collins ? 

Admiral SHerman. I do not recall the reactions of all of them, 
except that I remember that a comment was made that possibly a 
letter would handle the problem, and there was some general discus- 
sion; but I do not remember the rest of it well enough to attempt to 
recount it. 

Senator Carn. Admiral Sherman, when General Bradley responded 
to your suggestion by indicating that he thought you had him in mind, 
and you responded by saying, “No, I think it ought to be a five-star 
general, who outr: inks General MacArthur,” that could only have been 
the § Secretary of Defense ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. What response was givengo that statement of yours 
in that meeting by anybody, sir? 

Admiral SuerMan. Well, there was no opposition to it, and no 
general concurrence. We were, frankly, in a position of having been 
given a problem to think about, and of more or less speculating on it 
without reaching any conclusions, and no conclusion was reached. 
But the two possible procedures that were left in my mind were those 
two. 

Now, my suggesting sending an officer, a senior officer was because 
I happened to have seen that method employed once in the Navy, and 
it was so successful that I doubt if anyone knows who I am talking 
about; I hope they don’t. 

Senator Carn. No, sir. 

Admiral Sherman, you, as a member of the JCS, are official mili- 
tary advisers to the President of the United States. 

It seems to me that your recommendation to your fellow officers 
in the JCS that this matter could be resolved hi umoniously without 
needing to remove the supreme commander in the Far East, was 
made against your desire to give your best advice in that official 

‘apac ity. , as one of the chief military advisers in this country; is this 
not so, sir? 

Admiral SHerman. That was my spontaneous reaction to the prob- 
lem as it was presented to us at that meeting. That is really about 
all that I can recount of that meeting. 
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DETAILS OF APRIL 8 JCS MEETING 


Senator Carn. All right, sir. In terms of logic, may we go from 
Thursday afternoon at about. 5:30, on April 5, to Sunday afternoon, 
at 2 o’clock in the office of the Secretary of Defense, where after those 
who had gathered on Thursday had had a chance to think, they were 
going to get together with General Br: udley and decide what they 
were going to do with reference to their 4 o'clock meeting on the 
same afternoon with the Secretary of Defense. 

What happened if anything to your recommendation of Thursday 
in that first meeting on ‘Sunday d 

Admiral Surman. Well, first, between Fr iday and Sunday, I had 
given a great deal of consecutive thought to “the whole problem, 
which to me is a tremendously important thing 

Senator Carn. And a very large problem, sir, as we can all under- 
stand. 

Admiral SHerman. And the long range, very important effect on 
the security of our country, which was involved i in the future course 
of events in the Far East. 

After reflecting on everything involved, I came to the opinion that 
I gave when asked for it on Sunday and at that Sunday meeting the 
question of procedure was not discussed ; and as I testified this morn- 

ing, I added at the end of my opinion that the political aspects were 
sh my level. 

Senator Caryn. Admiral Sherman, I think 

Admiral SHerMan. May I pursue this one step further? 

Senator Carn. Please, sir. 

Admiral Suerman. The next information that I had—there was no 
further discussion of it between me and anyone—the next information 
that I had was when I heard on the radio the mor ning after the general 
had been relieved that the action had been taken. 

Senator Carn. That would have been Wednesday morning, April 11. 

Admiral Suerman. I believe so. 

Senator Carn. I believe that is so. But, Admiral Sherman, I think 
you have told me this: that with reference to the two meetings on 
Sunday, one with the Chairman of the JCS and the other with the 
Secretary of Defense, no consideration of any kind was given to the 
method of relieving General MacArthur. All of the consideration was 
to the reasons that would support relieving him if higher authority 
wished to relieve him. 

Admiral SuHerMan. No. There was one other matter in connection 
with this particular problem that was discussed on Sunday and that 
was the personality of his relief—who could take his place. At least, 
to me, that was no problem. There was only one logical man. 

Senator Carn. One last question. I think I have the time in this 
period. 

It seems to be a fact that in the three meetings involved, you, the 
Chief of Naval Operations and a member of the JCS, happen to be the 
only individual that suggested that the matter could be resolved in 
Tokyo and Korea short of relieving Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Admiral Surrman. Yes, sir; and ‘I did not press that after the first 
occasion. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 
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Chairman Russetu. Your time has expired, Senator McMahon. 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russet. Senator Lodge. 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russetzi. Senator Fulbright. 
No response. ) 
Chairman Russetx. Senator Tobey. 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russein, Senator Sparkman. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED BY WITNESS IN DECISION TO CONCUR 


Senator Sparkman. Admiral Sherman, following up the question 
that Senator Cain just asked you, do I understand correctly that this 
proposal of yours was made at a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff / 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir; that was my offhand reaction to the 
situation when I was first told of it on Friday. - 

Senator Sparkman. That is when you were exploring the situation, 
exploring all possibilities. 

Admiral Suerman, Yes, sir. ' 

Senator Sparkman. Admiral, I am not going to ask you many ques- 
tions, because I think you have gone over the ground very thoroughly 
and given us a very fine presentation. 

You made this decision of approval or concurrence and approval of 
the removal of General MacArthur of your own accord, completely 
independent of anyone else ? 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes, sir. I did not consult or confer with any- 
one, because I felt that I had been associated with General MacArthur 
longer than anyone that I had access to; I had been with him a good 
deal during the war. It was my duty as Admiral Nimitz’ representa- 
tive, to go to his headquarters, arrange to coordinate the operations 
of the two commanders. 

I had spent a good deal of time with him in his various headquarters 
in Brisbane, New Guinea, the southern Philippines, Manila, and I felt 
this was something I had to wrestle with by myself. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, all of the normal tendencies 
would have been in the other direction except for your official duty 
as you saw it. 

Did you feel, and do you feel now as one of the top military advisers 
of this country, that the replacement of General MacArthur was in 
the interest of our national security ? 

Admiral Suerman. I do. That is the reason that I gave my mil- 
itary opinion that it should be done. 

Senator Sparkman. And you still believe that ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir 

Senator Sparkman. Admiral Sherman, under the law the three 
Chiefs of Staff with the Chairman constitute the top military advis- 
ers of this country; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. By law we are the military advisers 
to the President, to the National Security Council, and the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Senator Sparkman. And it is your responsibility in that capacity 
to devise methods of providing adequate defense for ourselves and 
to work out plans of strategy in the event we get into trouble? 

Admiral Saenotas. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Sparkman. General MacArthur during the time he was 
serving as our commander in the Far East was under the supervision 
or jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral SHerman. He was under the strategic direction, in the 
language of the law, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are charged by law with the establishment of unified com- 
mands and their strategic direction. 

Senator SparkMAN. And it was in recognition of that function that 
this action was taken on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, and in our capacity as military advis- 
ers. As I have testified before, each of us was asked his military 
opinion, and they were given separately in order of seniority. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you, Admiral Sherman. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Stennis, we welcome you back, and 
hope you had a pleasant trip. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret very much being absent from attending the sessions here, 
and I will want to read the record. 

I am sorry that I did not get to hear Admiral Sherman this morn- 
ing. I am going to read his testimony, and I am going to waive all 
except a question or two now, because I do not want to repeat. 

Admiral, you said awhile ago that you feel that we have more than 
a shoestring Navy. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 


OUR NAVAL PREPAREDNESS 


Senator Stennis. Have you gone into such factors as you might see 
fit to go into about the readiness of our Navy? Is there anything you 
have not brought out on that ? 

I think now would be a good time for that. 

You feel like we are pretty well steamed up; do you? 

Admiral Suerman. I think we have improved our naval readi- 
ness greatly in the last year and when we finish the program we are 
now engaged on we will be in even better shape; and, while there are 
many of my advisers who tell me that we ought to go further and 
faster, there are others who are equally ready to point out some 
of the administrative reasons why we should proceed about as we 
are going, and maintain quality and readiness, while expanding. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that this morning you said that you 
recommended a naval blockade ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; a United Nations—— 

Senator Stennis. A United Nations blockade ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I had not caught that point. 

That was—you recommended a United Nations blockade? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, whenever our allies in the United Na- 
tions are prepared to join in. 


RUSSIAN DIRECTION OF NORTH KOREAN AND CHINESE AGGRESSION 


Senator Srennis. Well, I want to ask your opinion on this, as a 
military man and a citizen too: You have no doubt that the Russians 
at least partly inspired that war in Korea; is that your idea about it? 
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Admiral SHerman. All of the intelligence that I have is to the effect 
that the Russians prepared for and instigated the North Korean 
aggression. 

“Howev er, my intelligence in connection with the Chinese Communist 
aggression is less convincing. 

“T have a feeling the North Koreans did exactly what they were 
told, when they were told, and as they were told to. 

The other affairs was a little more out of control, and still may be, 
and therefore the independence of it from direct Russian contro] 
may eventually be an asset. 

That may be wishful thinking, but that is it. 

Senator Srennis. So, if I understand you correctly, you think now 
that the Chinese Reds’ activities, the Red Chinese activities, are not 
under the direct control of Russia? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, they think it is under their influence. 

Senator Stennis. Influence; but not close control. 

Admiral SHerman. But I don’t believe that the Chinese Commu- 
nists, as a whole, and particularly those apart from their leader, are 
as prepared to always do exactly what the Russians want, as would 
be the North Koreans; and, as I say, that may be wishful thinking, 
but there seems to be a little difference there in the two relationships. 

Senator Srennis. You are inclined to then separate them in your 
thinking as to their coordination and hand-in-glove methods? 

Admiral SuHermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Admiral. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have at the present time. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Gillette? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.xi. Senator Brewster ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 


VISITS TO KOREA 


Chairman Russett. The Chairman? I have one or two questions. 
Have you been to the Far East since the commencement of hostilities 
in Korea? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetxt. When were you there? 

Admiral Suerman. I was there in August, last year. 

Chairman Russert. That was before the real sunlight—so far as 
the North Koreans were concerned, well before the darkness of the 
Chinese Red intervention ? 

Admiral SHEerman. Yes, sir. I was out there at the time that we 
were making the arrangements for the Inchon landing. 


DISCREPANCIES IN RECORD 


Chairman Russeti. Now, we have been examining here with great 
detail,-Admiral, as to the various sessions of the Joint Chiefs to dis- 
cuss the relief of General MacArthur, the question of who was present. 
There are discrepancies, little discrepancies, in the testimony as to 
that. 
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I had understood all of the witnesses who attended those meetings, 
up to the time you appeared here, to testify that ‘the first meeting 
was on Thursday, the 5th, but you have said Friday throughout your 
testimony. 

Since we are pinning the record down, I would like to know whether 
it was Thursday or Friday. 

Admiral Suerman. It was the 5th of April. 

Chairman Russeit. Sunday was the 8th; it would be Thursday in- 
stead of Friday. 

Admiral Surerman. I am sorry; I got the wrong day of the week. 

Chairman Russet. I am giving you an opportunity to correct 
your testimony now. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Chairman Russe. All right. 


MEMORANDUM ON REASON FOR CONCURRING IN DISMISSAL 


Now, Admiral, are you familiar with the reasons given this com- 
mittee by General Bradley, the memorandum of the three or four 
reasons approved by the Joint Chiefs, for the-relief of General Mac- 
Arthur from his several commands? 

Admiral Suerman. If I am thinking of the same document, I am 
sir. After the investigation it was announced that he was preparing 
his testimony. He showed us a draft of what he intended to say 
as his memory of the summation of the reasons, and he finally fur- 
nished me a copy of that, dated some date in April, and that was as 
accurate an account as I could remember. I have no basis for differing 
with it. 

Chairman RvussExx. It at least was the general agreement of the 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeix. As a meeting of the minds at the conference 
held on Sunday the 8th ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. I might comment as to what actually 
occurred, Each man gave his opinion, gave his own reasons sepa- 

rately, so that in effect General Bradley’s memorandum is a summa- 
tion of views expressed separately, which naturally did not overlap. 

As I testified this morning, I spoke last and addressed myself only 
to the future, because past events had been discussed by previous 
speakers. 

Chairman Russet. I think that the method of the relief of General 
MacArthur has perhaps been more startling, we might say, to the 
American people than the fact that he was Teliev ed, Admiral Sher- 
man. That is only one individual’s opinion. 


WITNESS’ RECOMMENDATION TO SEND MARSHALL TO CONSULT MAC ARTHUR 


You say that you stated at the first meeting held on Thursday, 
the 5th, that your spontaneous suggestion was “that some man W ho 
outranked General MacArthur—I believe there is only one alive who 
does—should go to Tokyo and consult with him and see if there 
was any way to arrive at accommodation between the differences 
between the Joint Chiefs and General MacArthur. 
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Admiral SHerman. Well, what I had in mind was not an accom- 
modation but a bringing of him to the established position. 

Chairman Russet. In other words, to send Secretary Marshall to 
Tokyo to bring him to agree completely with the policies enunciated 
by the Joint Chiefs and the President of the United States. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russerti. Did you renew that suggestion at the meeting 
on Sunday ? 

Admiral SuerMan. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Russetu. I believe you state that you did not participate 
in any meetings after the Sunday conference ¢ 

Admiral Srerman. No, sir; I did not. 

Chairman Russevt. You at no other time renewed that suggestion 
to the President of the United States or the Secretary of Defense ’ 

Admiral SHerMan. No, sir. 

Chairman Russert. Was any suggestion made as to requesting 
General MacArthur’s presence here in Washington to discuss these 
various matters ¢ 

Admiral’ Suerman. No, sir; not that I know of—certainly not in 
my presence. 

Chairman Russetx. You did not hear any such suggestion ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 


CLARITY OF NATURE OF JCS STUDY OF JANUARY 12 


Chairman RusseLy. Now this document of January 12, the so-called 
study, Admiral, has been the subject of literally hundreds of ques- 


tions. I have read the evidence of General MacArthur here. He 
made it perfectly clear that he did not consider that a directive in any 
sense of the word. His evidence is shown dn pages 82, 33, and 34. 
He read from these four items that he used in his remarks here before 
the Congress, and he was asked a question, I asked him: 

Was that message, that document from which you have read, transmitted to 
you as a part of your instructions? 

General MAcARTHUR. No, sir; this was a recommendation, a study made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff which was submitted to the Secretary of Defense. Copy 
of it was furnished me. 

Chairman Russe.v. But it was furnished to you as a recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense, and you of course awaited the decision from that source 
before proceeding along? 


He interrupted there to say: 


v 


General MacArtuour. A decision putting this into effect never arrived. 


Another question : 


They were submitted to you as a recommendation of the Joint Chief dependent 
upon the approval of the Secretary of Defense or the Commander in Chief; is 
that a fair statement? 


And he replied : 


A copy was furnished me of this military study which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff made to the Secretary. Copy was sent to me for my information only. 

So, while we are making statements here, I will state: So far as 
I have been able to discover from the record, there has been no issue 
as to whether that was ever a directive. It was merely a study, and 
the contingencies involved were not in doubt. 
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EFFECT OF UN NAVAL BLOCKADE ON EXTENSION OF CONFLICT 


Now, in your testimony this morning, you stressed the fact that you 
would favor a rigid naval blockade if ‘voted by the United Nations or 
approved by the United Nations as part of sanctions against an ag- 
gressor, but you were opposed to our undertaking a blockade on our 
own responsibility as an individual nation. 

Admiral Suerman. That is right. 

Chairman Russett. You think that would be very unwise? 

Admiral Suerman. I do, sir. I think it would not be the best way 
to interdict the trade of our allies with China. 

Chairman Russeitt. Now, I believe you testified that one of the 
reasons for that was because Russia had respected the blockade im- 
posed by the United Nations on North Korea. 

Admiral Suerman. That is correct. . 

Chairman Russetu. And, that blockade being an act of war, you 
apprehended it might involve us in a world struggle if we embarked 
on a blockade as an individual undertaking. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. In other words, the risk of all-out war, world 
war, would be measurably lessened if not eliminated if it was a United 
Nations action instead of a unilateral action ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. The history of extensive blockades is 
that they antagonize neutrals: they antagonize the bystander. That 
had something to do with our War of 1812. It certainly helped strain 
relations in England between 1861 and 1865, and it certainly strained 
relations between us and Ger many when the Germans undertook to 
stop shipping in the vicinity of England between 1914 and 1917. 

It is inevitable that when one nation uses force to blockade a second 
nation, that the third nation, whose movement of its ships is restricted, 
becomes annoyed. 

Chairman Russert. Not to speak of our difficulties with France in 
the early days of our Republic when we had an undeclared naval war 
with them. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL BLOCKADE RECOMMENDED ONLY IF DRIVEN FROM 
KOREA 


Chairman Russet.. This study, Admiral, the naval blockade fea- 
ture, did that blockade contemplate a unilateral undertaking on our 
part or was that reference to a naval blockade there, did that refer 
toa United Nations blockade ? 

Admiral SuermMan. In the study of the 12th? 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir; January 12. 

Admiral Suerman. The language of the draft of those papers is 
such that we were discussing what we would do by ourselves in the 
event that we were forced out of Korea. That was the primary 
assumption. 

In connection with the blockade it is said “or stabilize.” That had 
reference to the possibility that we might wind up in a very small 
perimeter in the southern part of Korea. 

Chairman Russetu. Have you ever at any time advocated a naval 
blockade of Communist China that was not dependent upon our being 
forced or driven out of Korea? 
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Admiral Suerman. I have never advocated a United States naval 
blockade. 

Chairman. Russeti. That is what I am speaking of. 

Admiral Suerman. That was not dependent on our being forced 
out of Korea as it looked as if we might be in early January. 

Chairman Russreiu. Have the Joint Chiefs ever recommended that ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Connally. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT NEEDED BY NATIONALISTS TO OPERATE AGAINST 
MAINLAND 


Chairman Connatiy. I will be as brief as I can. Admiral, there 
has been a recommendation here that the wraps be taken off the 
Formosan troops, the Nationalist Chinese troops in Formosa, and that 
they be given the logistical support and allowed to go where their 
commander dictated or directed, wherever Chiang wanted to send 
them. 

What kind of logistical support would it be necessary for us to 
give them to put them in that shape? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I believe that a moderate program of 
assistance such as the one now under way might well put the Chinese 
Nationalists in the position where they could undertake minor oper- 
ations. 

To conduct a large-scale invasion of the mainland of China from 
Formosa as a base with the Chinese Communist forces in strength 
such as they have now would probably involve a rather large effort. 
It would mean if it was confined to logistic support that we would 
have to turn ships over to them. 

If it were military support we would become involved in it, and 
frankly I don’t know how to conduct an amphibious operation in 
which the troops fight and ships don’t, so we would be abandoning our 
policy of long standing against becoming involved as active partici- 
pants in fighting between the Government of the Republic of China 
and the Communist government on the mainland. 

Chairman Connauiy. Could the Nationalist Chinese Navy under- 
take to transport the Nationalist Army to China without our help! 

Admiral SHerMan. Not in its present condition, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. That is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Suerman. That is right. No, sir; it could not. 

Chairman Conna.iy. Well, if we diverted much of our Seventh 
Fleet to the Nationalist troops, we would need to replenish it some- 
where else; would we not? 

Admiral Superman. Yes, sir; well, we could not exactly do that. 
As you know, sir, we, since the war, have transferred a large number 
of ships to the Republic of China. We had one program which was, 
I believe, 271 ships or something of that sort, large and small, and 
we now have a program of somewhat over $5,000,000 to put in bet- 
ter shape the ships that they still have. But they are not in a posi- 
tion to conduct a major invasion at the present time. 

On the other hand, if they were turned loose, undoubtedly there 
would be an advantage to the degree that they attracted forces which 
might now be in Korea, to get down to the provinces across from 
Formosa. 
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Chairman Connauuy. Of course, they were on the mainland of 
China originally. 

Admiral SHermMan,. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. And they got off in a hurry? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connat.y. Is that right? 

Admiral SuHerman. They did indeed, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF NAVAL POWER IN CASE OF WAR NOW 


Chairman Connatriy. If Russia should enter the war, could we, 
Admiral—have we got the present capacity to knock out her installa- 
tions, shipbuilding facilities, and fleet ? 

Admiral Suerman. We have enough power to do that in the Far 
East, but in the course of that operation we might lose forces that 
were much more important in Europe and the Middle East. I do 
not believe that the Westarn World is ready for a general war at the 
present time. 

Chairman Connatty. No; I hope not. Well then, in a full-scale 
war in the Pacific, of course, it would impair our security in the At- 
lantic and elsewhere; would it not? 

Admiral Suerman, Yes, sir; it would. It would divert forces. I 
can’t visualize a full-scale war with Russia in the Pacific without 
being at war with Russia in Europe and the Middle East 

Senator Connatiy. Everywhere. 

Admiral SHerman. Around the world. 

Senator Connauiy. If we were at war with her in the Pacific, we 
would be at war with her wherever we could find her; wouldn’t we? 


[ Deleted. | 


DEFENSE OF ALASKA 


Chairman Connatty. Is Alaska in your opinion adequately pro- 
tected from a possible Russian invasion across the Bering Sea? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, sir, I believe it would be advisable to 
have more forces in Alaska, but I think that, in proportion to our 
resources and the world-wide demands for deployment of forces, 
the deployment in Alaska is a sound one. 


IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE AND FAR EAST 


Chairman Connatty. You don’t have any doubt as to which, from 
the standpoint of sea power, which area is more important, the Far 
Pacific or Europe, do you ? 

Admiral SuHerman. No, sir. 

To me it is very easy to decide; because I believe that if we lose 
Western Europe, we will have great difficulty in preventing a subse- 
— build-up of Soviet power; with the shipyards and airplane 

actories, all of the productive capacity of Western Europe lost, we 
would have an increasingly difficult time in holding our own; whereas, 
if we lose all of the Asiatic mainland, we could still survive and build 
up and possibly get it back again. 

= the two, there is no doubt in my mind as to which is the more 
vital. 


83797—51—pt. 2 
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Furthermore, our defense across the Pacific, even including the ap- 
proach through Alaska, is more adequate than any defense we sould 
devise for Western Europe. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, here is one question I intended to ask 
you, but I am not going to ask you because it is so highly important, 

don’t want to put it on the record at all. 

That is about the number and location of our bases in foreign 
countries. 

I don’t think I want to ask that question. I suppose that somebody 
has got a record of where they are, and knows how to find them when 
we need them. 


IMPORTANCE OF NAVAL BASES OVERSEAS 


Could our Navy continue to operate effectively without the facilities 
that our European allies afford us? 

Admiral Suerman. As far as the Navy is concerned, sir, we could 
operate effectively if we had the use of the necessary anchorages in 
the part of the world that we operate in. We are not completely de- 
pendent on shore facilities overseas. But at the same time, if we did 
not have any shore facilities we would be severely handicapped. 

But I think under any condition where we fight to support our allies, 
we can certainly expect that they will give us the use of bases. 

Chairman Connatty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Bridges. 


THE EVANS CASE 


Senator Briwces. Admiral Sherman, are you familiar, I assume you 
are, with a case which the Navy has just had under consideration in- 
volving a letter written by Lt. (jg) W. A. Evans, and who was dis- 
charged from the Navy, I believe, as of yesterday ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brivers. I am not going to question the propriety of what 
the Navy did or the action. The point in raising it is, Does the senti- 
ment which Lieutenant Evans’ letter revealed, do you think that is 
generally shared all or in part by our Armed Forces in the Pacific? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir; I do not. A very thorough board of 
investigation revealed that it was not shared by his shipmates, which 
was the place that we investigated. 

Senator Briners. And the board of investigation did interview his 
shipmates, and he was rather alone in his views that he expressed and 
they were not generally shared ? 

Admiral SuHerman. I directed the commander in chief, Pacific 
fleet, to convene a board of investigation and to determine what the 
state of affairs was on that ship. His recommendation to me was to 
discharge the officer and, except for his presence, the discipline of the 
ship was unimpaired. 

I have not read the report; it has not reached me yet. 

Chairman Russet. Is that secret? 

Senator Brinaes. This is a copy of the letter. I didn’t want to 
spread it in the record. 

Senator Connatiy. Do you say you’re going to put it in the record? 

Chairman Russetx. He said he was not. 

Chairman Connatty. I hope not. 
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CHIEF DETERRENT TO WAR 


Senator Briers. What do you consider, Admiral Sherman, the 
chief deterrent to war, all-out war, with Russia? 

Admiral Saerman. Well, sir, I think that the chief deterrent with 
Russia as far as the Russians are concerned is the fact that they have 
seen us win World War I and World War II. I think an attempt to 
break it down into any one element, to say that it does it all alone, is 
mistaken. The residual power of the United States is the deterrent. 


RUSSIAN INTENTIONS 


Senator Briers. Do you think that some act of ours, like the bomb- 
ing of bases in Manchuria, or the attacking of the supply lines, is 
likely to bring on all-out war, or do you believe, if it comes, it will 
come when the Kremlin very coldly determines that it is coming re- 
gardless of any incidental incidents ? 

I assume this will be classified and off the record. 

Admiral SHermMan. Well, sir, I think that the truth lies between 
those two or possibly, more accurately, in a combination of those two. 
I believe that if the Kremlin decides it is time to have a general war, 
that they will do so. 

On the other hand, a good many of the fundamental causes of war 
exist now, and therefore any one of the actions under discussion might 
very well turn out to be the proximate cause. After all, we saw World 
War I start because one man got assassinated down in what is now 
Yugoslavia. 


NAVAL AVIATION IN POSSIBLE BOMBING OF RED CHINA 


Senator Briers. How far from inland or from the shore would 
— ew be able to carry an attack? What is their range, in other 
words 

geomaenl SuHerMAN. In normal circumstances, six or seven hundred 
miles. 

Senator Bripces. Would they be, therefore, an asset if it were de- 
cided to bomb bases in Communist China or supply lines? Is the 
rane the Navy plane sufficient so that they would be part of that 

orce 

Admiral SHerman. I believe they would, sir, and the ability to 
move carriers into closer proximity to the objectives than our air- 
fields can be moved would mean that the fighters, dive bombers, short- 
range aircraft, would be very effective in getting down and destroy- 
ing the enemy aircraft, which is what I take would be our first 
objective. 

Again, I believe the proper way to conduct that operation, if it were 
decided on, would be a combination of both the Air Force and the 
Navy in order to get the most efficient over-all operation. 


EFFECT OF REARMING WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Briners. You have pointed out here, in answer to ques- 
tions from some of our colleagues on this joint committee, the terrific 
strategic importance of Europe to the free world and to the security 
of our own country. Would not, by reason of your own testimony, 
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therefore, Europe and what we are doing in Europe, which is build- 
ing up the defense of Western Europe, building up the productive 
capacity of Western Europe, be a more provocative act in bringing 
Russian-American conflict to a head than any minor incident that 
might occur in Asia? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I can only comment, of course, that 
the building up of Western Europe is an exceedingly worth-while 
objective on the road to peace. 

One of the great difficulties since 1944, really, has been that in 
place of a more or less balance-of-power system, we had a great 
military vacuum where Germany plus France used to be, and it is 
my belief that, in the long run, peace in the world is going to be 
achieved by restoring the condition where there is some balance rather 
than just two great centers of power facing each other, because two 
great centers of power lead probably, eventually, to only one being 
left. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF OUR PACIFIC ISLAND CHAIN 


Senator Brinces. Do you believe that the so-called concept of Gen- 
eral MacArthur of holding a chain of island bases from Alaska to 
Japan, Okinawa, Guam, Formosa, the Philippines, and so on, is 
proper? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I do, because holding that chain of 
offshore positions enables us to control the Pacific, maintain our forces 
as far to the west in it as possible, and without the involvement of 
major ground elements. 

It permits us to exploit the sea and air power, which are our 
national forte, rather than to attempt to fight Asiatics on the Asiatic 
mainland, which I have been brought up to believe to be an error, 
and I would like to take this opportunity to say that with respect to” 
General MacArthur, one of the outstanding attributes that he 
possessed as a commander in the Pacific was his exceedingly thorough 
understanding grasp of the use of sea — and to me it was always 
a pleasure to listen to this concepts of the use of sea and air power. 


| Deleted. | 
RUSSIA’S WAR-MAKING POTENTIAL IN FAR EAST 


Senator Brinces. You talked this morning of an economic blockade 
and a naval blockade by the United Nations. Assuming that in an 
all-out conflict with Russia the Trans-Siberian Railroad was de- 
stroyed, all or in part, do you believe that Russia could maintain 
over any lengthy period a major war in the Far East? 

Admiral SuHermMan. Certainly not a major war. They would be in 
great difficulties, because their sea communications would be cut, they 
would lose roughly 17,000 tons a day, I think it is, that they move 
across the Trans-Siberian and they would be dependent on the facil- 
ities in the Far East. 

However, the Far East has been made self-supporting to a con- 
siderable degree. 

[ Deleted. | 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Wiley ? 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russeii. Senator George? 
ae response. ) 
hairman Russet. Senator Smith ? 


NO DIFFERENCES WITH MAC ARTHUR ON VISITS IN 1950 


Senator Smrrn. Admiral, could you tell me when you became Chief 
‘of Staff for the Navy ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; the 2d of November 1949. 

Senator SmirH. Have you visited MacArthur in the Far East 
more than once? 

Admiral Surerman. I visited him twice since assuming my present 
duty. I went out in February of 1950; and then I went out last year 
just before the Inchon landing. 

Senator Sairn. Were you aware, at the time of those visits, of any 
differences of opinion with regard to general strategy in the Far East, 
between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur? 

Admiral SHerman. At the time of the first visit, none. 

Senator Smirn. That was prior to Korea, of course ? 

Admiral Suerman. That was prior to Korea. 

At the time of the second visit, there had developed no difference 
in concepts. At that time we were fighting only the North Koreans, 
and we were getting ready to take the offensive and move north from 
what was really our all-time low, in the old Pusan perimeter. 

Senator Smiru. You personally had not had an opportunity to 
discuss with him some of the possible differences in strategy or dif- 
ferences of view on limiting the war to Korea, and anything else— 
you personally never discussed it with him ? 


DIFFERENCE ON DEGREE OF FORMOSA’S IMPORTANCE 


Admiral Suerman. No, sir. Only one of his strategic concepts, the 
only one that I didn’t wholly subscribe to, until after the Korean 
fighting started, was the significance of Formosa. I felt that For- 
mosa was vitally important, but I did not go quite as far as he did. 

Senator Smirn. I am interested in what that difference might be. 
You said you didn’t go quite as far as he did. 

Admiral Surerman. Well, I think that in his presentation before 
this committee, and in his message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and in a coded dispatch last spring, or a year ago this spring, he felt 
that we would be in much worse shape if we lost Formosa than I did; 
but that was just a matter of degree. 

I have always conceived that Formosa’s primary importance was 
in connection with the purpose for which we made plans for its capture 
at the end of the war, which was to cut off the places north of it from 
the places south of it. 

We, before we went into the Philippines, made plans to capture 
Formosa, to cut Japan off from southeast Asia; and I have always 
felt that Formosa is much more important in connection with what 
we may call north-south problems than it is with east-west problems; 
but there again it was a matter of degree. 

Senator Smrrn. Did you agree with him that it would be unfortu- 
nate, and probably a threat to us, if Formosa was in hostile hands, 
for example, Russian hands? 
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Admiral Suerman. I, along with the other Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
have gone on record repeatedly and consistently that Formosa should 
not be allowed to fall into unfriendly hands. 

I think the Joint Chiefs of Staff have used almost the same lan- 
guage every time that we have given forth any opinion on Formosa; 
although we have also felt that, in the state of the Military Establish- 
en at we couldn’t afford to deploy forces in there to attempt to 
nold it. . 

When we were capturing Okinawa, Formosa in enemy hands re- 
quired us to tell off a carrier task force to keep Formosa and Sakis- 
hima pounded down. 

Certainly, in unfriendly hands, it is in a position which is exceed- 
ingly important and particularly in connection with communications 
between points north of it and points south of it. 

Senator Smiru. Well, generally speaking, from the standpoint of 
its being unwise to have it in enemy hands, you all agreed to that 
phase, at least, of the Formosa issue? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. And you would not think the difference in degree 
of thought as to the importance of Formosa was grounds for the 
removal of General MacArthur ? 

Admiral Suerman. Nothing like that. 

Senator Smrru. I am interested in that, because I want to try and 
find out a little more of the reasons for removing the general. 


CLEARANCE OF STATEMENTS OF MAC ARTHUR 


I won’t read the three reasons which appear on pages 2275 and 


2276 of the record as given to us by General Bradley as a summing 
up of your reasons. I just want to ask you about the second one, and 
I will read the second one: 

The second reason advanced by the Chiefs was that General MacArthur had 
failed to comply with the Presidential directive to clear statements on policy 
before making such statements public. He had also taken independent action 
in proposing to negotiate directly with the enemy field commander for an armis- 
tice and had made that statement public despite the fact that he knew the 
President had such a proposal under consideration on a Government level. 

Then the third reason had to do with the civilian authority. It is 
this second one that I am troubled by and I am trying to get into my 
mind from the different Joint Chiefs what the particular statements 
he made were which they felt were so badly out of line you might say 
as to justify their feeling that he ought to be removed. Was it the 
VFW one, the Veterans of Foreign Wars statement ? 


IMPLICATIONS OF MAC ARTHUR’S FORMOSA STATEMENT TO VFW 


Admiral SHerman. That certainly did not come under the heading 
of violating a Presidential directive because that directive had not 
been given at that time. 

As I recall it, that was an exceedingly embarrassing situation be- 
cause General MacArthur was issuing one statement at the same time 
that Senator Austin was delivering another one on more or less the 
same subject. 

Senator Austin in the United Nations was depicting our views with 
respect to Formosa as being very amicable, and I believe General 
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MacArthur’s statement as I recall it implied that we are going to use 
that as a base from which we could be able to attack objectives in 
Asia and so on. 

Senator Smrrn. I have read that speech three times. I have heard 
that statement made so much. I have read it three times and I can’t 
find a single word in it where he advocated our using it as a base. 

He did point out the danger to us in case it was in the enemy’s hands 
to be used as a base against us. I won’t labor that point, but I would 
appreciate very much if those who are saying that would really check 
that. I would like to have it pointed out to me. 

As a matter of fact, the general did, I believe, after he was asked— 
did not actually deliever the address but it had gotten into the press 
and it received the publicity. We have it here in this compilation of 
the important documents. 

I felt from reading that that it was so in line with the other con- 
ception of General Bradley and the other Joint Chiefs that I was 
rather astonished to find that they felt that there was something 
wrong with that particular statement. 

It was brought to our attention by the recent statement of the Presi- 
dent to the press that at the time of it he began to think that Mac- 
Arthur ought to be removed. I was wondering if that could possibly 
be the basis for his removal, because in that he pays a great tribute 
to the President of the United States for the wonderful lift it gave 
to everybody in the Far East when he took his strong stand on Korea. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I recall that. 


EFFECT OF MAC ARTHUR’S MARCH 24 STATEMENT 


Senator Smrrn. Another statement was the Martin letter which the 
President said was just a part of an accumulation.- He did not lay 
much stress on that, and the other one was the well-known state- 
ment of March 24 with regard to dealing with the enemy, and I think 
in the testimony here we brought out that whatever negotiations might 
ae foot, certainly General MacArthur did not know anything 
about it. 

Iwould just like to ask you whether you were under the impression 
in criticizing MacArthur for this March 24 armistice message, that he 
knew of the negotiations that were pending ? 

Admiral SHerman. At that time, sir, I knew definitely that he had 
not been furnished a draft of the announcement planned by the Presi- 
dent through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There were one or two points 
of similarity in the two which made me wonder if any part of it had 
been circulated. 

The very fact that a planned statement had been circulated to 
13 other countries made it possible that it might have gotten out there. 
I have read since that it did not. 

Senator Smrrn. He made the distinct statement in his testimony 
that he never received it, and also he sent that telegram to Newsweek 
magazine. 

Admiral Swerman. Yes. That was just conjecture on my part. 

Senator Smrrx. I noticed in the compilation, I suppose you are 
familiar with it, on page 101, paragraph 48, referring to this proposed 
statement it says: 


_The proposed statement by the President pointed out that the aggressors in 
Korea had been driven back— 
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and so forth. ; 
In the message that you sent to General MacArthur, which is No. 40 
on page 100, all that was said there was: 


State— 
which meant State Department— 


is planning a Presidential announcement shortly that with the clearing of the 
bulk of South Korea of aggressors, United Nations is now preparing to discuss 
conditions of settlement in Korea. 

I did not know whether the President was negotiating or con- 
sidering negotiations, or whether the United Nations as such, or 
who was. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, I don’t know to what extent the Presi- 
dent may or may not have known about this plan. It was brought 
to a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by representatives of the 
State Department. We went over it, improved the text—a least, 
we tried to improve the text—and while that was being done the 
message was sent to General MacArthur in order to let him know 
the type of action that was in the wind. 


MESSAGE INFORMING MAC ARTHUR ABOUT PRESIDENTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Senator Smrru. This item 40 on page 100 says that on March 20, 
1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff dispatched the following message, 
which was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of Defense, to General MacArthur. 

It doesn’t state whom the message came from. It says the Joint 
Chiefs approved it and they dispatched it, but was that a State 
Department message ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. It heads off: “State is planning a Presidential an- 
nouncement.” I thought it came from the State Department 
probably. 

Admiral SHerman. That message either went from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or from the Chief of Staff of the Army as their executive 
agent, one or the other. It was written in a meeting when the planned 
announcement had been under discussion. 

Senator Smrrn. But according to your recollection the details were 
not sent to General MacArthur. That seems to corroborate the testi- 
mony we have had. 

Admiral SHerman. I have no knowledge of his ever yet having 
seen the draft. 


OTHER MAC ARTHUR STATEMENTS 


Senator Smrrxu. Could you tell me, then, further with regard to this 
second reason advanced by the Chiefs, what particular documents 
we should study, having to do with his failure to comply with the 
President’s directive to clear statements on policy ? 

All I can find is that Martin letter, which has been the subject of 
some discussion as to whether Mr. Martin should even have published 
it, as a personal letter to him, and the other was the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars speech; and beyond that I don’t seem to find anything 
that General MacArthur put out that hadn’t been cleared. 
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Admiral Sumrman. The examples which come most readily to mind 
as being in violation of the directive, which is the directive of Decem- 
ber 5 or December 6, are the statement of March 24, I think it was—— 

Senator Smiru. That is the one—the armistice statement 

Admiral Suerman. The armistice one; and the reference to policy 
in that Freeman magazine affair; I can’t cite any others. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ON QUESTION OF ARMING SOUTH KOREANS 


Senator Smrrn. Well, that one, I think it was brought out in the tes- 
timony before, that the first time he referred to the arming of Korean 
troops was in January at the time you were contemplating evacuation. 
The evidence, as I understood it, was that at that time the plan was 
for evacuation, and it was not unnatural for General MacArthur to 
have suggested that, rather than arm more Korean troops, we give 
our arms to the constabulary in Japan, because Japan then would 
be in jeopardy. The later message, the Hazlitt message, came in 
April, and we had already decided not to evacuate. Then the ques- 
tion came up again whether or not we could rearm the Koreans. I 
think the criticism of General MacArthur was that he said it was a 
political question, and it looked as though he was passing the buck, 
so to speak, to the people in Washington. Yet it might very well 
be considered that, as Syngman Rhee had asked for that arming that 
it was a political question. 

I am just desirous of clearing the record on that because we have 
had that practically with all the Joint Chiefs, and it seems to me that 
is a reasonable explanation of divergence between the January sug- 
gestion and the later one. 

Chairman Russetu. Your time has expired, Senator Smith, but, of 
course, the admiral is at liberty to comment on your question. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I have no particular comment to make on 
that, sir. To me, as I believe I testified, the more important reason 
was the fact that, as this whole compilation, this whole record, shows, 
there was a situation where the commander in the field and the au- 
thorities in. Washington were more or less continuously at cross 
purposes. 

It is the general picture to me which is more important than any 
part of it. 

I was not as directly involved in this exchange as was the Depart- 
ment of the Army, but I felt that there was a very, very complicated 
situation which was undesirable. 

Senator Smira. Thank you, Admiral; my time has expired. 

Chairman Russeiz. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeru. Senator Saltonstall? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Johnson? 


PROGRESS IN NAVAL REARMAMENT 


Senator Jonnson. Admiral, just a question or two: Are you satis- 
fied with our naval expansion goal? 

Admiral SuHerman. I think that our goal for the period of time 
in which it is to be accomplished is a very sound one. There are, of 
course, advantages in speeding up and expanding more rapidly in 
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order to get more forces more quickly, but the minute we do that, we 
become more deeply involved mn questions of inducting reserve offi- 
cers who do not want to join up at this present time, and slowing 
down our release of the people that we have had to bring in, slowing 
down rotation of personnel in the forward areas, and things of that 
sort and, therefore, I believe that the program that we have now cut 
out for ourselves for the next 12 months is a sound one which will 
permit us to maintain quality, combat readiness of individual units, 
while reaching that Levit, 

If, as the months pass, the international situation looks worse, why, 
of course, we may have to lift our sights. 

Senator Jonnson. And in your opinion it is a sound goal under the 
circumstances ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Are you satisfied with the progress we are mak- 
ing toward reaching the goals we have set ? 

Admiral SHerman. I am satisfied with the progress we are making 
in all respects except the heavy procurement area. Although I am not 
as closely associated with that as I am with the operating, I feel that 
they are running into difficulties due to a variety of things, all of which 
I believe are public knowledge—shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, getting the materials, getting the contracts out, and even- 
tually getting the deliveries. 

With respect to aircraft construction and the components that go 
into aircraft, that is a difficult area, but I have nothing to complain 
of. I think the difficulties we are experiencing are just about what we 
might expect. 


We are doing our best to get our program ahead as fast as we can. 
But it is in that area that I believe we are having more difficulty than 
in the other. 


EFFECT OF MANPOWER ACT PROVISION ON NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. What effect will the requirements of the man- 
power bill that you discharge all enlisted and also reserve who have 
served 17 months since Korea and as much as 12 months in the last war 
have upon the operating of the Navy? 

Admiral Suerman. I do not believe it will interfere with operations 
at all. To the degree we let officers out before the 21 months we will 
call others in more rapidly, and will have a little more turn-over. 

On the other hand, considering the over-all problem, again I feel 
that the resolution that was achieved, frankly, is better than I ex- 
pected by at least a month. 

Senator Jounson. And is it true that there would be very few ofli- 
cers that will be required to be replaced as a result of that provision! 

Admiral Suerman. That is true, sir. Early indications we have are 
that, in the group of officers that we thought were the ones who had 
been inducted compulsorily, there is a very satisfactory percentage 
that want to stay on instead of going out as required at the end of 
21 months. 

Senator Jonnson. You have a substantial number who have not 
served in World War II, do you not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. That definition of what constituted 
the 12 months was very helpful. 
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Senator Jonnson. But what difficulty you will have will be with 
officers and not enlisted men? 

Admiral Surerman. As far as I can estimate it, sir, the difficulties 
we have will be with officers and with one or two limited groups of 
enlisted men—the electronic technicians and people in specialties, 
technical specialties of that sort. 

Senator Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeit1. Senator Green? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russert. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hicxentoorrer. Admiral, when I last discussed this with 

ou we were talking about the objectives, and I believe you said 
betedly that you considered our objectives to be the defeat of the 
Chinese and the reestablishment of peace and law and order and or- 
derly free government, or something like that, in Korea. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES DEFEAT OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


I would like to take those one at a time. What would you consider 
defeat of the Chinese? I agree with those objectives thoroughly, but 
what constitutes those objectives ? 

Admiral SHerman. I would say we have defeated the Chinese if we 
have destroyed their will to fight. 

eae ICKENLOOPER. Well, how are you going to test that will 
to ight‘ 

Let me pose this supposition: Suppose we are successful and drive 
the Chinese back, and they decide to retire over the Yalu. We know 
we have not destroyed all their equipment, we have not killed them all 
off. They go back over the Yalu, and we know they are sitting over 
their with their forces being regrouped. They have not told us they 
are coming back across the Yalu, but they are regrouping their forces, 
replenishing them with new supplies and continuing their activities in 
Manchuria. What do we do then? They have actually gone out of 
Korea, but there is every reason to think that they probably are just 
resting up and will come back over for another slap at us as quickly 
as they feel they are ready. Now is that a defeat of the Chinese? 

Chairman Connatty. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, now, wait a minute. 

Admiral Suerman. I think it is a defeat of the Chinese if we cause 
them to withdraw. But it seems to me inevitable that if the Chinese 
are defeated in the field in Korea—as I said, I will define that by say- 
ing destroy their will to fight—and if they then indicate that they 
would like to settle this dispute in a manner which will permit the 
establishment of the Republic of Korea with, I hope, a boundary that 
could be defended rather than a parallel of latitude, or a frontier the 
length of the one between North Korea and Communist China, I 
would hope that it would be possible to achieve some sort of a settle- 
ment. 


OTHER MEANS OF DESTROYING WILL TO FIGHT 


Senator Hickencoorrr. Well, again I suggest, Admiral, that we all 
agree, I think, that such a speculative result would be desirable, but 
what are our objectives? 

Now, among those objectives to destroy the will of the Red Chinese 
to fight, we might go back to Mukden and Harbin and blow 
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order to get more forces more quickly, but the minute we do that, we 
become more deeply involved in questions of inducting reserve offi- 
cers who do not want to join up at this present time, and slowing 
down our release of the people that we have had to bring in, slowing 
down rotation of personnel in the forward areas, and things of that 
sort and, therefore, I believe that the program that we have now cut 
out for ourselves for the next 12 months is a sound one which will 
permit us to maintain quality, combat readiness of individual units, 
while reaching that Leest, 

If, as the months pass, the international situation looks worse, why, 
of course, we may have to lift our sights. 

Senator Jonnson. And in your opinion it is a sound goal under the 
circumstances ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Are you satisfied with the progress we are mak- 
ing toward reaching the goals we have set ? 

Admiral Suerman. I am satisfied with the progress we are making 
in all respects except the heavy procurement area. Although I am not 
as closely associated with that as I am with the operating, I feel that 
they are running into difficulties due to a variety of things, all of which 
I believe are public knowledge—shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, getting the materials, getting the contracts out, and even- 
tually getting the deliveries. 

With respect to aircraft construction and the components that go 
into aircraft, that is a difficult area, but I have nothing to complain 
of. I think the difficulties we are experiencing are just about what we 
might expect. 

We are doing our best to get our program ahead as fast as we can. 
But it is in that area that I believe we are having more difficulty than 
in the other. 


EFFECT OF MANPOWER ACT PROVISION ON NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. What effect will the requirements of the man- 
power bill that you discharge all enlisted and also reserve who have 
served 17 months since Korea and as much as 12 months in the last war 
have upon the operating of the Navy? 

Admiral Suerman. I do not believe it will interfere with operations 
at all. To the degree we let officers out before the 21 months we will 
call others in more rapidly, and will have a little more turn-over. 

On the other hand, considering the over-all problem, again I feel 
that the resolution that was achieved, frankly, is better than I ex- 
pected by at least a month. 

Senator Jonnson. And is it true that there would be very few offi- 
cers that will be required to be replaced as a result of that provision? 

Admiral Surrman. That is true, sir. Early indications we have are 
that, in the group of officers that we thought were the ones who had 
been inducted compulsorily, there is a very satisfactory percentage 
that want to stay on instead of going out as required at the end of 
21 months. 

Senator Jounson. You have a substantial number who have not 
served in World War II, do you not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. That definition of what constituted 
the 12 months was very helpful. 
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Senator Jonnson. But what difficulty you will have will be with 
officers and not enlisted men? 

Admiral Suerman. As far as I can estimate it, sir, the difficulties 
we have will be with officers and with one or two limited groups of 
enlisted men—the electronic technicians and people in specialties, 
technical specialties of that sort. 

Senator Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Green? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hicken oorrr. Admiral, when I last discussed this with 
you we were talking about the objectives, and I believe you said 
broadly that you considered our objectives to be the defeat of the 
Chinese and the reestablishment of peace and law and order and or- 
derly free government, or something like that, in Korea. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES DEFEAT OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


I would like to take those one at a time. What would you consider 
defeat of the Chinese? I agree with those objectives thoroughly, but 
what constitutes those objectives ? 

Admiral SHerman. I would say we have defeated the Chinese if we 
have destroyed their will to fight. 

ola ICKENLOOPER. Well, how are you going to test that will 
to t? 

Let me pose this supposition: Suppose we are successful and drive 
the Chinese back, and they decide to retire over the Yalu. We know 
we have not destroyed all their equipment, we have not killed them all 
off. They go back over the Yalu, and we know they are sitting over 
their with their forces being regrouped. They have not told us they 
are coming back across the Yalu, but they are regrouping their forces, 
replenishing them with new supplies and continuing their activities in 
Manchuria. What do we do then? They have actually gone out of 
Korea, but there is every reason to think that they probe tty are just 
resting up and will come back over for another slap at us as quickly 
as they feel they are ready. Now is that a defeat of the Chinese? 

Chairman Connatty. Yes. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Well, now, wait a minute. 

Admiral Suerman. I think it is a defeat of the Chinese if we cause 
them to withdraw. But it seems to me inevitable that if the Chinese 
are defeated in the field in Korea—as I said, I will define that by say- 
ing destroy their will to fight—and if they then indicate that they 
would like to settle this dispute in a manner which will permit the 
establishment of the Republic of Korea with, I hope, a boundary that 
could be defended rather than a parallel of latitude, or a frontier the 
length of the one between North Korea and Communist China, I 
would hope that it would be possible to achieve some sort of a settle- 
ment. 


OTHER MEANS OF DESTROYING WILL TO FIGHT 


Senator Hickenzoorer. Well, again I suggest, Admiral, that we all 
agree, I think, that such a speculative result would be desirable, but 
what are our objectives? 

Now, among those objectives to destroy the will of the Red Chinese 
to fight, we might go back to Mukden and Harbin and blow 
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up their arsenals with bombing and break up their transportation 
oe right up there in Manchuria back of the border a way, where 
they have a lot of things. That might be one objective. 

That would undoubtedly destroy a part of their ability to fight for 
a substantial period of time. Whether it destroyed their will to fight 
or not is another thing, but their ability to fight. 

Now, we have nothing except that we are not to cross the Yalu. 
Now, that is a policy—not to cross the Yalu. But let me ask you this: 
Suppose the United Nations today would say to us, “We agree that 
you should immediately put into effect a program of bombing in 
Manchuria within reasonable limits.” They might say within three 
or four hundred miles of the border—the installations, railroad sys- 
tem, and bridges, and marshaling areas there, airfields, and so forth. 

Suppose the United Nations would say that to us today. Would you 
think we should go ahead and do it? I am assuming they formally 
approved and formally directed that it be done and we consented. 

Admiral SHerMAn. Well, it is difficult to conceive of that because, 
of course, they haven’t done it; but assuming that the other members 
of the United Nations trust us to do that, I think then we should make 
inquiry as to the contribution that they would make to the endeavor. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HOT PURSUIT AND DESTROYING PLANES 
ON THE GROUND 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. You supported the hot pursuit theory, 
didn’t you, across the Yalu? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. As I asked General Vandenberg yesterday, 
what is the difference between shooting hostile Chinese planes in the 
air across the Yalu and shooting them on the ground across the Yalu? 
What is the moral or other difference? 

Admiral SuHermMan. Well, of course, hot pursuit is a term which 
came from practice of naval blockade. When a blockade runner runs 
a blockade, you can chase him as long as you are engaged in hot 
pursuit. 

In other words, it is a continuing operation against a ship, or in the 
case of the airplane, against an airplane that is coming into North 
Korea and_has attacked you; you engage in a fight with him, and you 
continue the fight and you keep on fighting as you pass over the border. 

That, to me, is different from deliberately planning to go and hit 
Mukden on a particular day. I think it is recognized as the traits 
of human nature that once we are in a fight, it is difficult to peel off 
at the border. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Aren’t we in a fight in Korea? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. The Chinese are shooting our people. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 


NATURE OF SANCTUARIES 


Senator HickenLoorer. Now, Admiral, as far as blockade is con- 
cerned—I don’t know what the rules of war are now or whether we have 
any or not—but, anyway, it is usually the custom under the law of war 
that an enemy ship can find sanctuary in certain ports for a very 
limited period of time. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. But he has to get out of that port or lose 
his ship. They put him out of action if he doesn’t take to sea within 
a certain very limited time—a day or something like that. 

But here we have a sanctuary in Manchuria where these people can 
retire for an unlimited period of time until they get good and ready 
to come back over, and we can’t control their action. 

Sanctuary in other places is controllable by the nation where a ship 
finds sanctuary in a harbor. It is controlled and limited to a very 
short period of time, and then the ship has to leave. 

But here we have no control over it. Now, isn’t it reasonable for a 
theater commander, if he is making plans in the field in which he is 
charged with responsibility for a certain accomplishment—shouldn’t 
he know what his objectives are? 


MEANS OF ACHIEVING OUR OBJECTIVES WITH GREATEST FORCE 


Now, I will try and make that a little clearer. Here is a theater 
commander in Korea fighting aggression by the Chinese. If he is held 
responsible only for whipping Chinese in a specific battle and pushing 
them to an undetermined place, just fighting them when they want 
to fight, that is one thing. If that is the end, that is all there is to it. 

But if suddenly he is called upon to knock out their will to resist, 
shouldn’t he have some kind of a policy laid out so that he could be pre- 
pared at least to go over there and break up their concentrations back 
of the Yalu? 

I mean isn’t it a reasonable thing when a theater commander says, 
“What are we to do here? What are the objectives of our accom- 
plishment other than just” I think General MacArthur used the words 
“accordion war” ? 

Well, it has been that up until now. It has been back and forth. I 
have said that it reminds me a lot of a football game where a team 
can advance to the 50- or 60-yard line, but they don’t dare carry the 
ball up toward the goal and make a touchdown. They have to stop 
up there some place. The rules are funny that way. 

It still seems to me we have not laid down a policy, that we are 
operating with ideals in mind. Certainly peace, destroy their will to 
fight, set up a sound government in Korea. I agree with those, and I 
agree those are worthy objectives. I agree that we ought to teach 
aggressors a lesson. 

I think we have been very dilatory in the United Nations in not 
meeting aggression with tremendous force and with a showing in 
this very first test of the United Nations that we stand for no monkey 
business. 

Instead of that it seems to me we have stood for a lot of monkey 
business and been pushed around a lot. I do not believe that the 
United Nations have given us the vigorous and quick and instatnteous 
support that they should have. There is a great difference, in my 
opinion—this is what I am searching for in my questioning—a great 
difference between objectives, that is broad objectives such as peace, 
success of the United Nations, destroy the enemy’s will to fight, 
and how you are going to do it, and what are the limitations and what 
your physical implementations of that are. That is what bothers 
me. I can only express what is in my mind as to what I am searching 
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for, and in these hearings I have not been able to receive any policy 
other than the broad humanitarian objectives. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, it seems to me, sir, without referring to 
any particular document, going through this whole record, it has been 
made quite clear that the policy or political objective if you choose 
to call it that, and military objective included has been to defeat the 
enemy army in Korea and to avoid becoming involved in war with 
Russia or in a general war unilaterally with Communist China. 

I think that has been made quite clear by this whole mass of dis- 
patches back and forth. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Of course I think we are at war with Com- 
munist China. I mean if it isn’t Comunist China that is fighting us, 
I don’t know who it is. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, they are engaged in attacking an organi- 
zation of which we are members and to which we are making the great- 
est contribution of forces. 

Senator Hicken Looper. When I say we, I mean all the countries 
that are involved there. 

Admiral Suerman. And I agree that if the United Nations are 
going to be an effective instrument for the future, that there must be 
a code by which when the forces of the United Nations in the field 
are attacked, that something happens quickly. 

Like a gangster shooting a policeman, action is a little more rapid, 
a little more effective than for 


OBJECTIVES AND THEIR IMPLEMENTATION 


Senator HickentoorEr. That is right, but when a gangster shoots 
a policeman and they start, after him, their object is to catch him and 
immobilize him, put him Clear out of action, if they can, put him in 
jail or hang him. 

Let’s take the North Atlantic Pact. I would say we have announced 
broad objectives there and I would say that we have announced a 
policy. We have announced the objective of resisting the aggressor, 
banding together to put down aggression, but we have gone ahead 
with a definite policy which at least I think I can understand up to 
certain very long and powerful limits. 

We have said we will furnish soldiers to various nations, we will 
furnish supplies, we will furnish navy. We have implemented it. 
We know what our objectives are there, so I think that in addition to 
the broad policies, we have announced implementing objectives and 
limitations. I do not believe we have done it in Korea. That is the 
thing that bothers me. That is my attitude. 

Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Morse. 


EVIDENCES OF MAC ARTHUR’S LACK OF SYMPATHY WITH UNITED STATES 
POLICY 


Senator Morse. Admiral Sherman, you have testified today, as I 
understand it, that you concurred in the recall of General MacArthur. 

Admiral SuHermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. You testified that you are still of the opinion that 
he should have been recalled. 
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Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Seantor Morsr. I hold in my hand 

Admiral Suerman. I would like to correct that, sir, what I testified 
and which was the fact. I gave my military opinion that he should 
be replaced. 

Senator Morse. He should be replaced for military reasons? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I hold in my hand, Admiral, what I referred to in 
my examination of the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a 
secret exhibit in this hearing entitled, “Joint Chiefs of Staff Report 
for Senate Committees on Korean Operations,” which purports to 
set forth a paraphrase of the communications that were sent to Gen- 
eral MacArthur and that he sent to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

You are familiar with the contents of this document ? 

Admiral Suermay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Admiral, do you think it is a fair conclusion on my 
part to say that the contents of this document, taken as a whole, con- 
tain ample evidence that General MacArthur was not in sympathy 
with the military and foreign policies of the United States in the 
Korean War? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; I think that that document, and par- 
ticularly with the associated material, by which I mean the full text 
of many of the dispatches that are paraphrased, gives a general pic- 
ture of nonconcurrence with the military and foreign policy of the 
Government with respect to the Far East. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, is it fair to say that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff formed the impression through their relationships with General 
MacArthur, that his attitude made it necessary for them to deal with 
a commander in the field who was not giving them the teamwork 
cooperation that they felt they would receive from a commander in 
the field who demonstrated that he was in complete sympathy with the 
military and foreign policy of the United States in Asia? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir; and I prefer really to express it with 
respect to the future. That if the foreign and military policy of the 
Government were to continue as they are, in order to implement those 
policies it was necessary to have a field commander, theater com- 
per who was more in sympathy and more responsive to those 

icles. 
oe Morse. Is it not a fact, Admiral, that the exchanges set forth 
in this exhibit between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and MacArthur sup- 
port the conclusion that you had reached a point in your dealings 
with MacArthur where they could be described as dealing at arm’s 
length? You had to be meticulously careful to constantly forewarn 
him not to do this and that or to clear with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
before he did this or that; and, as a result of that relationship, which 
had been set up, in your opinion, it was important that you get a 
commander in the field in greater sympathy with the foreign and 
military policy of the United States in Asia. 

Admiral SHerman. The situation had become exceedingly difficult. 


EXEMPLIFICATION IN MESSAGES OF JANUARY 9, 10, 12 


Senator Morsr. I refer, Admiral, to page 83 of this document, which 
refers to the message of January 9 that was sent by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to CINCFE which, I think, is a rather important message 
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in this whole record, in which you again make clear to him that the 
retaliatory measures suggested by CINCFE were being given con- 
tinued consideration, but you go on to point out that there would be 
a great many negotiations that would have to take place before any 
final conclusion could be reached in regard to any such change of 
policy as MacArthur was suggesting; and on page 84 you point out 
in your message to MacArthur that in the light of all these fore- 
going considerations, of the negotiations that would have to take place, 
1e was directed— 

(a) To defend in successive positions, inflicting maximum damage to hostile 
forces in Korea, subject to the primary consideration of the safety of his troops 
and the defense of Japan. 

(b) That should it become evident in the judgment of CINCFE that evacua- 
tion was essential to avoid severe losses of men and material, CINCFE was at 
that time to withdraw from Korea to Japan. 

Doesn’t this message, just before your message of January 12, 
indicate again pretty clearly to MacArthur that he was to follow a 
course of action that would avoid an extension of this war beyond 
Korea and into China? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, when that message was sent, it was my 
hope, and I believe that was also the hope of the other members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that that would be more or less an adequate 
reply to the different recommendations and proposals that had come 
in; and it was with a feeling of some disappointment, certainly to 
me, that we received the reply the next day requesting clarification 
and the character of that ake on the 10th of January was such as 
to precipitate an immediate meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with representatives of the State Department on the 11th; a further 
meeting on the 12th; the preparation of a new military directive, 
which was taken to the Security Council, and which was eventually 
dispatched; and then the Department of State, in a desire to make 
it prefectly clear what the purely political considerations were, 
arranged to send their message, which was released by the President 
on the 13th. That period of January 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 was a very 
difficult one. 

Senator Morse. It has been referred to several times in this hearing 
that MacArthur meticulously carried out the military directives and 
that at no time did he fail to carry out a military directive, which I 
do not dispute. 

But is it not true that before he meticulously carried out each mili- 
tary directive frequently you had just the kind of a controversial sit- 
uation with him as is exemplified here by the message of January 9, 
January 10, and finally the study of January 12, followed by a sending 
of Collins and Vandenberg out to Korea to have personal conversa- 
tions with him, which all added up to a feeling of lack of confidence 
and trust in MacArthur to cooperate with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the officials of this Government in carrying out our Asiatic and 
foreign policy without a lot of controversy about it? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, I would prefer to refer to it, not as a 
lack of confidence, but as a feeling of misunderstanding and difficulty 
in reaching a meeting of the minds. 

Senator Morse. Is it fair to say that whatever the reason, it had 
become anything but a coperative teamwork relationship between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and MacArthur? 
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_ Admiral Suerwan. At this period, possibly better than any other 
indication, the normal relationships which are desirable between one 
echelon of command and another had been seriously impaired. 


CONCERN WITH SITUATION BEFORE JCS MEETING OF APRIL 5 


Senator Morsr. Now, you testified earlier today, Admiral, that it 
was not until April 5 that you had reached the point of taking any 
crystallized position in regard to whether or not MacArthur should 
be recalled. 

Would it be fair to say, however, that as far as you were concerned, 
as one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the MacArthur problem 
had been incubating in your mind for quite some time, as you went 
through the experiences that this exhibit shows you all went through, 
in connection with your exchanges with General MacArthur ? 

Admiral Suerman. I had been worried about it for a long while, 
and possibly my previous associations and my private personal ad- 
miration for the general, and my participation with him in another 
war, had made me worry about it more. 

A good many of the problems involved had more to do with the 
Army than with the Navy; but I had been worried about this whole 
situation for a long while, and each time that General Collins went 
out there, I had hoped that we would achieve a better understanding 
between this: headquarters and the organization there; and even on 
the 5th, it was still my instinct to hope that a repetition of going out 
and trying to get a better understanding would be the technique. 

However, the whole period, this whole exchange, had created a very 
difficult problem in this extremely unusual condition where, instead 
of the ordinary military situation where you give a field commander 
a mission, to go do something, and if anything gets in the way, get it 
done anyway—but here we had a situation which was also controlled 
by the overriding considerations of avoiding precipiating a general 
war. 

It made it an extremely difficult problem for everybody connected 
with it. 


ATTENDANCE AT JCS MEETING OF APRIL 5 


Senator Morse. Admiral, when General Bradley calls a meeting of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sends a deputy, does he function for that particular Joint Chief of 
Staff on a par with the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Suerman, Yes, sir. He functions just as his principal 
would, with one exception : That is, if there is a subject under discus- 
sion which he feels should be held over until his principal is present, 
that privilege is usually accorded him, if time permits. 

Senator Morse. And it is your recollection that on April 5 General 
Haislip represented General Collins ? 

ae SuermMan. Yes, sir; in Washington, he was acting as Chief 
of Staff. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I will take the remaining minute 
or minute and a half of my time to refer to the record, and report to 
the committee of the telephone conversation I had with General Brad- 
ley this afternoon, at my own initiative. 

83797—51—pt. 256 
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At page 1935 of the record, in answer to a question of the chairman, 
General Bradley said: 

My first information that there was some concern being shown by the Presi- 
dent over this was late the afternoon of Thursday, the 5th of April, when I 
received the information—I don’t remember where from—but I think I received 
it from a telephone from someone; at which time I called the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff together for about 80 minutes, from 5 to 5:30 in the afternoon. 

Later on in an exchange with Senator Wiley, on page 1988 of the 
record, General Bradley said: 

I called the three Chiefs and asked them if they could come by my office at 
5 o’cloek. 

‘Senator WiLcy. Name them, please. 

General BrapLey. General Vandenberg, General Collins, and Admiral Sherman. 

I called General Bradley this afternoon and asked him for his ex- 
planation of it, and he told me that he sent the message to their office 
to have a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; he thought that is what 
he testified to. 

He testified 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Mr. Chairman, with all sincerity, I do not 
like to object to the Senator’s statement, but I think that General 
Bradley is the best 

Senator Morse. If the Senator will hear me through, I have a mo- 
tion of procedure to make. 

Chairman Russet. The Senator has about three-quarters of a 
minute. 

Senator Morse. He testified that if he said that General Collins 
was there that that was his recollection at the time; if he made a mis- 
take in his recollection, he certainly wanted to have it corrected, and 


if the committee would give him an opportunity to reappear before 
the committee he would be very glad to answer questions on this point 
because he gave them his best recollection. 

I therefore move, Mr. Chairman, that at an appropriate time Gen- 
eral Bradley be recalled to the stand to be examined on this point, be- 
cause I think it is ae but a slip of the recollection, and he asked 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be there and General Haislip came in 
General Collins’ place, and he had forgotten it. 

Chairman Russet. Senator, I do not think we ought to undertake 
action on that right now. Do you insist on your motion at this time? 

Senator Morse. Well, I will file it, but I think an injustice will 
be done General Bradley if we do not give him a chance to clear 
this up. ' 

Senator Carn. A parliamentary inquiry? 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Cain, I think, suggested that yester- 
day. 

i Carn. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the Senator from Wash- 
ington suggested to the committee that General Bradley be recalled to 
clear up the discrepancy. If there is need for a motion, I do not see it. 

Chairman Russetx. The motion can be filed, but I do not think we 
ought to undertake to press it. 

Senator McMahon. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Lodge. 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russewx. Senator Tobey. 
(No response.) 
hairman Russeii. Senator Sparkman. 


NAVAL SUPPORT OF ALLIES IN KOREA 


Senator Sparkman. Admiral Sherman, I want to ask you just one 
question that I do not believe has been dealt with, and that relates to 
the contribution that has been made by other members of the United 
Nations toward naval support in the Korean situation. 

You have not previously discussed that; have you? 

Admiral Surerman. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAn. Has that been small, moderate, or substantial ? 

Admiral Suerman. It has been quite substantial and, I may say, 
extremely helpful, particularly at the very beginning. When this 
operation started we had only one aircraft carrier in the Far East. 

e early arrival of the British carrier, eevn though it was a smaller 
one, multiplied the total effectiveness out of all proportion, as is al- 
ways the case between one aircraft carrier and two. 

Deleted. | 

If I may, I would like to take time to state that one of the most 
valuable contributions to naval operations that has been made has 
been made by the Republic of Korea, which is a number of small 
ships, and with a personnel who know their own coast, know their 
own people, have made it possible for us to conduct operations that 
would otherwise have been much more difficult. They have really 
turned in an outstanding performance. 

Senator Sparkman. Have all of these contributors participated all 
the way through in the various naval undertakings ? 

Admiral SuHerman. They have participated in all naval under- 
takings other than the patrol of the Formosa Strait. That has been 
carried on unilaterally by the United States because it is not a United 
Nations undertaking. 

Senator SparkMAN. Was the landing at Inchon and the taking of 
the men off last fall, were those the two largest naval operations ! 

Admiral Suerman. I think that they were the two largest opera- 
tions during the time, but of course each of them lasted a relatively 
short period, whereas these other activities have been over a very long 
period of time. 

Senator Sparkman. I really meant an individual undertaking or 
engagement. Of course I realize that patrolling is a constant thing. 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Did our allies participate in both of those 
undertakings ? 

Admiral Suerman. They participated very extensively in the In- 
chon landing and to a lesser extent in the Hungnam evacuation. 

Deleted.| 


Senator Sparkman. I take it from what you mA then that you are 


pretty well pleased with the naval participation by our allies? 
Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I am, and at one point the First Sea 
Lord asked me if I thought he should redeploy more ships from the 
Mediterranean and home waters to the Far East, and I told him that 
in my opinion the way we were doing it was the more efficient because 
if his naval deployment in other places was decreased, ours might have 
to be Caan Therefore our existing arrangement was a better one. 
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Senator Sparkman. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Kefauver ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Knowianp. Admiral Sherman, you were just discussing 
the contributions of the other allies, other DUN members who were 
participating in the Korean naval operations. 

[ Deleted. | : 

Senator Knowtanp. Then that actually makes the percentage if 
you include the Marines, makes the percentage of allied naval forces 
less than the 10 percent of their total forces which they have con- 
tributed in the Far East. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 


EFFECT OF OPERATING UNDER THE UN ON FIGHTING IN KOREA 


Senator Knowxanp. I would like to ask this: You mentioned some 
of the problems that have been faced, in answer to one of the questions 
here this afternoon, and pointing out quite correctly that probably 
for the first time in our history since we are not engaged in either 
an American war against somebody as such or even an operation such 
as we had in World War II where you had definite objectives and a 
single commander in a theater operating under directions from above, 
that one of the great problems was trying to fight this war in a 
limited area and avoiding world war ITI, the spreading of it. 

In addition to that problem, would you not say that another dif- 
ficulty was carrying out our operations and not causing political dis- 
comfort to the other UN members? Isn’t that a practical problem that 
both the Joint Chiefs here, our Government, and General MacArthur 
were all confronted with ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; that has been one of our difficulties, 
and then also—and as I said this morning, here I get a little out of 
the naval field—TI feel that starting a war under the Security Council 
and then having to prosecute it under the General Assembly has 
increased the difficulties on the political level. 

Senator Knowtanp. Admiral, from time to time suggestions have 
been made in various quarters of the press, and I think some public 
officials, that while they quite agree that Formosa should be kept out 
of Communist hands, that perhaps what might be done is to set up 
a trusteeship of some kind under the United Nations. 


SITUATION IN FORMOSA AND SUPPORT FOR CHIANG EXCEPT IN CIVIL WAR 


As a military man and facing the problem in a realistic way, do 
you not believe there would be a considerable problem against the 
will of the Republic of China for the UN to disarm 500,000 non- 
Communist troops on the island of Formosa and the navy, though 
it is small, and the air force, though it is small, and do you know 
just what United Nations mouse might bell the cat when they have 
only furnished 30,000 troops to resist aggression in Korea ? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, sir, that 1s a problem which poses some 
practical difficulties as well as some in ethics. 

It is my feeling that there is a point to which you should support 
your allies even if they fall into adversity, and Chiang Kai-shek, as 
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the President of the Republic of China, was our ally in World War 
II, and so far as I know there has been no point at which we have 
decided that. he was no longer our ally. 

Senator Knownanp. The record is also very clear before this com- 
mittee, I think the testimony of General Marshall made it clear and 
also the testimony which was put in of General Wedemeyer, that the 
Republic of China during World War I kept a million and a quarter 
or more Japanese troops occupied on the mainland of China despite 
numerous efforts on the part of the Imperial Buddha of Japan to 
work out a deal with him which, had he been willing to deal, would 
have freed those million and a quarter Japanese troops to be used 
against us elsewhere. 

Admiral Surerman. Throughout the period beginning with the 
directive given to General Wedemeyer as the commanding General 
of the China theater, following on to the directives given to Admiral 
Cooke when he was a naval commander in the western Pacific, those 
given to Admiral Badger when he was the naval commander in the 
western Pacific, and up until the date of withdrawal of our forces 
from China, there is one directive which is always included which, 
if I may find it, I would like to read. 

Practically every directive in this long period issued by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, consisting of Admiral Leahy, Admiral King, General 
Marshall, and General Arnold, down to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which included, I believe, Admiral Denfeld, General Vandenberg, 
and General Bradley, this language was always common: 

Conduct no activities which prejudice the basic United States principle that 
= United States will not support the Central Government in fratricidal war- 
are. 

There was always this injunction against fratricidal warfare. 

Now, if I may take the liberty, I would like to read you a communi- 
cation I received from Admiral Nimitz the other day. I am sure he 
would be willing to be quoted. 

In accordance with the Yalta agreement, Formosa was promptly turned over 
to the Government of China, after the shooting ended in 1945. The proposal to 
turn Formosa over to the Red Government of China would mean an inter- 
vention in the China civil war. 

And then he goes on to point out the practical problem that there 
is on Formosa a large number of troops, some Navy and some Air 
Force. 

So that to agree to turn Formosa over to Red China would involve 
a problem not only of ethics, but one of who does it? 


NAVAL EQUIPMENT TO PHILIPPINES, FORMOSA, AND INDOCHINA 


Senator Knowianp. Now, another question I would like to ask, 
which I have asked of the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, and you can either put it in the record now 
or furnish it for the record; what naval equipment has been turned 
over since June 30, 1949, to the Republic of the Philippines, to Indo- 
china, and to the Republic of China on Formosa ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. I would like to supply that for the 
record, 

(See Admiral Sherman’s testimony on May 31, p. 1611°) 
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POSSIBLE LOSS OF BASES AND EFFECT ON NAVAL AVIATION 


Senator Knowtanp. I think your testimony is clear, but I just 
want to be certain of it in this record. In the event we would lose 
certain land bases through either some of our allies pulling out or 
through loss by enemy action, it is your belief that at least in certain 
areas an effective air job could be done from naval carriers in inter- 
dicting supply lines, of course, within the reach of naval carrier avia- 
tion; am I correct ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes; within their capacity, I think they can 
do an effective job. 


ACCESS OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF TO PRESIDENT 


Senator Knownanp. Do the individual members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have access to the President of the United States or do they 
operate through the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs in getting to the 

resident ? 

Admiral Suerman. Normally, we function, we discharge our statu- 
tory duties as military advisers by formulating papers which are then 
presented to the Secretary of Defense, and transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of Defense either to the President or to the Security Council, 
of which he is the presiding officer. 

Senator Knowianp. Admiral, are the members—— 

Admiral SHerman. The President, however, has on two occasions 
made it clear to all of the members of the Chiefs of Staff that they 
have direct access to him any time they desire it on application to 
the appropriate aide. 

In other words, in accordance with the President’s directive, any 
time that I want to see him, I need only tell his naval aide. 

Now, obviously that can only be done in connection with a matter 
of either extremely great importance or minor importance. Normal 
business naturally must go through the Secretary. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF POSITION IN NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator KNow.anp. Are the members of the Joint Chiefs—that 
is, the three members of the Joint Chiefs, plus their Chairman, who 
is a nonvoting member as I understand it—are the members, are they 
members of the National Security Council? 

If the answer is that they are not 

Admiral SHerman. They are not, sir. I have not been in a meet- 
ing of the National Security Council since January 12. 

Senator Know.anp. I was going to ask the next question—so far 
as you know, do the individual members of the Joint Chiefs attend 
meetings as guests or participating guests in the National Security 
Council? 

Admiral Suerman. Almost always—in fact, I know of no excep- 
tion—but there may be one—almost always the Secretary of Defense, 
who is a statutory member, takes with him either General Bradley 
or a substitute. 

Senator Knowtanp. In answer to a question by Senator Connally 
that if war broke out any place, it would be world-wide, which I think 
we will all agree to; the vice versa situation is true, that in the event 
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of war breaking out in Europe, undoubtedly we would be under some 
pressures in the Pacific and in Alaska, would we not? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. I want to devote the balance of my time, if I 
have any, and if not, I think I can finish it up in a relatively few 
minutes—— 

Chairman Russetu. You have about 2 minutes. 


MAC ARTHUR’S MARCH 24 STATEMENT AND THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Knowxtanp. To this question of the March 20 statement 
of General MacArthur—I believe that is the date—where he again, as 
he had last October, suggested to the enemy commander that he capit- 
ulate and cease fire and behave himself. 

As I understand it, the two previous orders had the knowledge 
and approval of the Joint Chiefs, or did one of them have the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Suerman. As I recall it, one of them was a directive, the 
other was an authorization, and I think for the authorization he came 
back and said he agreed with our suggestion and did it. 

Senator Knowtanp. Now, specifically to this situation of the pro- 

osed agreement, which was supposed to have been kicked over by 
bis premature statement of his own on the cease fire, I would like to 
specifically know if you have the answer to it, whether such a docu- 
ment had been put into final form even in the Government of the 
United States, and whether, to your own knowledge, a copy of such a 
document, even in its tentative Scion: had been circulated to any of the 
UN members. 

Admiral Suerman. I have a copy of the draft as it was corrected 
in the meeting on the 19th, I believe, and in that same meeting General 
Collins, sitting next to me, wrote the message which went to General 
MacArthur. I know definitely that the draft was not sent to General 
onee through any communication controlled by the Chiefs of 

tail. 

Senator Knowianp. Could you give that draft to the committee at 
this time? 

Admiral SHerman. I can, sir. Whether it should be left in the 
record or not, I have doubts. 

Senator Knowx.anp. Well, could it be placed into our executive 
record ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. I think that would be entirely proper. 

Senator Knowtanp. Not in the public record ? 

Chairman Russetu. Your time has expired, Senator Knowland. 

You may on Admiral Sherman. 

Senator Knowtanp. I understood that you could proceed in answer 
to the question. 

Admiral SHerman. If I can find that; I know I have it here. 

Chairman Russeix. If you do not have it here, Admiral, you may 
furnish it for the record, with a notation as to your appraisal of its 
classification. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. Perhaps, if we might continue, maybe 
a can locate it. It is a thin piece of paper, which I am sure 
we have. 
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Senator Knowtanp. I have no objection if you proceed with the 
next questioner ; but, if they can find it, I would like to have it inserted 
in the record. 

Chairman Russexy. I have lost my standing with the reporters 
now on account of the lateness of the hour. [Laughter.] 

Senator Gillette? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Brewster ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. No questions, Mr. Chairman, due to the lateness of 
the hour. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Cain? 

Senator Knownanp. I think the admiral has located this now, and 
perhaps it might be—— 

Senator Cary. When we talk about war and peace, we are not con- 
cerned with the hour, be it day or night. 

Admiral SHerman. Shall I proceed ? 

Chairman Roussexu. Yes. 

| Deleted. | 

Chairman Connatiy. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, who wrote that; 
who sent that? 

Admiral Suerman. That, as I understand it, Senator, was never 
sent. 

Chairman Connatty. That is a communication they were going to 
submit to the United Nations, but the MacArthur action stopped it; is 
that right? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. This is the planned Presidential 
message. It was retyped in the meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with the State Department on the 19th, at the same time that the 
mesasge was sent to General MacArthur telling him that such a step 
was planned. 

Chairman Connatty. All right. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain. 

(There was a discussion off the record.) 

Senator Knownanp. I understood that would go into the secret 
record; and, for the benefit of Admiral Davis and all concerned, it 
would certainly have a bearing on any future action, which I certain- 
ly do not contemplate. I think that this should be in the secret record, 
but not in the public record. 

Chairman Russetyi. That is exactly what I thought. 

I think it will be all right, Admiral, to give it to the reporter, be- 
cause it will not go any further than Admiral Davis and the secret 
record of this committee. 

Senator Knowxanp. I would suggest, procedurally, Mr. Chairman, 
that General Mudge now tell Admiral Davis about this; that it is 
the judgment of the committee, as well as the Admiral, that this part 
dealing with the message will not be made a part of the public record, 
so that it will just be a double-check, so that there will not be any 
slip-up on it. 

Chairman Russetx. That will be quite all right. 

But, I have a great. deal of faith and confidence in Admiral Davis. 

Senator Knowranp. I have, too; but, under the conditions under 
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which it was offered to the committee, I want to be doubly sure it 
would be thoroughly understood. 
Chairman Russetu. Senator Cain? 


PROCEDURE WITH WITNESS 


Senator Smiru. Might I ask a question of procedure? 

Are you planning to have Admiral Sherman here tomorrow ? 

Chairman Russe.u. We will settle that right now. 

Senator Smrru. I have to meet a train. 

-Chairman Russetx. I had hoped to conclude with Admiral Sher- 
man today, but I want to permit every member of the committee to 
ask every question of Admiral Sherman they desire to propound; 
and, if the Senators would indicate now about the length of time 
it will take them to conclude their questioning, we can decide right 
now and determine whether Admiral Sherman will return tomorrow 
morning. 

Is there any Senator who would be willing in the interests of 
arriving at an early conclusion to state about the time he thinks it 
would take him to ask any questions he might desire to ask? 

Senator Cain. Speaking for one member, I would assume that I 
would have about 30 minutes of questioning. 

Chairman Russeit. About 30 minutes? 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexu, In view of the fact that we cannot have a meet- 
ing of the two committees on tomorrow afternoon due to our in- 
tention to present the military manpower bill conference report on 
the floor of the Senate tomorrow afternoon, I see no reason why we 
should not recess at this juncture until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Admiral Sherman, you will be good enough to be back with us 
then ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. I hope we may conclude your testimony then, 
and Friday morning we will start with Secretary Acheson. If there 
is nothing further, the committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5:34 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:05 a. m., Thursday, May 31, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN RELATIONS, 
Unrrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services), presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Smith, 
Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Fulbright, Tobey, Spark- 
man, Gillette, Brewster, Byrd, Saltonstall, Johnson, Morse, Kefauver, 
Knowland, Cain, Bridges, and Stennis. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Carl M. Marcy, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russeti. The committee will come to order. 

Senator SauronstaLtt. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of procedure, 
might I respectfully say that the Labor-Federal Security bill is going 
to be marked up in the Appropriations Committee this morning, and 
I will have to leave at about 25 minutes of 11. 

Chairman Russety. We regret to lose the Senator, but I under- 
stand the necessity for your attendance at that meeting. 

On yesterday, Senator Knowland requested certain figures of the’ 
naval aid furnished for French Indochina, the Phillipines, and For- 
mosa since January 1, 1949. That has been handed me, and due to 
the fact that there are some hieroglyphics involved in describing the 
ships, I will ask Admiral Sherman to read it. 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. IRA H. NUNN, 
USN—Resumed 


NAVAL AID SHIPPED TO FAR EAST 


Admiral SHerman. Mr. Chairman, the question asked was the 
naval aid furnished since the 1st of January 1949, to French Indo- 
china, to the Philippines, and to the Government of the Republic of 
China on Formosa. 

The French Indochina program, $63,500,000 have been approved, 
allocated to the Navy. 

| Deleted. ] 
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That program is approximately three-quarters completed as far 
as deliveries are concerned. 

The Republic of the Philippines, 4.2 million dollars has been ap- 
proved and allocated which are mostly miscellaneous materials and 
spare parts. That program is 40 percent completed. 

To Formosa this year there has been allocated a total of 5.2 million 
dollars covering ammunition, ordnance, spare parts for ships. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, at that point might I inter- 
rupt? Iwas not, on this question of yesterday, so much interested in 
the allocations. I was interested in the actual shipments there since 
January 1, 1949. 

Admiral Surman. Yes, sir. I have covered that in that the 
Indochina program is three-quarters delivered, the Philippines 40 
percent delivered, and the funds for Formosa were not received until 
the 7th of May, and there have been no deliveries under that program. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Cain. 


MAC ARTHUR AS A STRATEGIST 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. Good morning, Admiral Sherman. 

On yesterday, sir, you expressed your admiration for General 
MacArthur as other military witnesses have freely done, and your 
amazement over General MacArthur’s concept as to how sea and air 
power might and ought to be employed. 

I have a question against what you said. Do you happen to have 
known an officer of any nation, Admiral Sherman, who had, in your 
opinion, a better grasp of how to use sea, air, and land forces than 
General MacArthur through the years? 

I merely wish to know if, in your military judgment, General 
MacArthur stands forth as a strategist of great stature. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, if I may, I would rather avoid the 
comparison. I would say that he was in the forefront among the 
strategists with respect to the coordinated use of land, sea, and air 

ower. 

Senator Carn. Well, I did not wish you to make reference to any 
other individual. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Sherman, I have two brief questions about the two meet- 
ings which were held on Sunday, April 8. 

Admiral SuHermMan. Yes, sir. 


JCS MEETINGS RELATIVE TO MAC ARTHUR RELIEF 


Senator Carn. The first: From your testimony and from the record 
it appears to me to be so that the Army Chief of Staff, a member of 
the JCS, who was not present at the Thursday, April 5, meeting, was 
not advised at either of the two Sunday meetings that a suggestion 
had been made on Thursday that an officer with comparable rank to 
that of General MacArthur be sent to Tokyo in an effort to reach an 
understanding and full agreement with General MacArthur. Is that 
your understanding, sir? 

General Collins testified that he had not heard of the Sunday meet- 
ing until he was advised of it by General Bradley sometime Sunday 
morning, at which time General Bradley merely requested that 
General Collins come to his office and the subject of the meeting was 
not discussed. 
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Admiral Suerman. To the best of my recollection, sir, there was 
no discussion at either Sunday meeting as to methods and procedures. 
The discussion in those meetings had to do with the basic problem 
and the question of replacement. 

Senator Carn. Will you please recall as best you can the form of 
the question which the Chairman of the JCS posed to the JCS at the 

2 p.m. meeting on Sunday, April 8. 

May I say ‘this, Admiral: That you have testified that General 
Bradley on Thursday merely said to the other gentlemen in attend- 
ance that the question of replacing General MacArthur might be 

raised by those in higher authority and the JCS ought to give some 
thought to the question. 

Now, I wish to know if you can recall the form of the question which 
actually got the meeting under way on Sunday at 2 o’clock. 

Admiral Suerman. I really don’t remember that, sir. 

Senator Carn. I was wondering whether the Chairman might have 
said, “Gentlemen, I have been officially requested for your views, your 
military views, in support of a decision which is likely to soon be 
reached to relieve General MacAfthur of his Far Eastern Command.” 

You just don’t remember ? 

Admiral Suerman. I don’t recall the form. The substance of it 
was we were to be asked for our opinions at 4 o’clock. 


TOTAL NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 

Admiral Sherman, in my opinion your testimony of yesterday was 
worth at least a score of ships, in what I personally hope will soon 
become a total naval blockade of Red China. 

I was, as an American, deeply encouraged by the firmness and frank- 
ness of your testimony; but I was likewise made a bit heartsick by 
the disclosures covering what had taken place in Red China because 
an effective economic and naval blockade has not been in force during 
recent months. 

Our several administration witnesses, in endeavoring to define what 
we are doing in Korea, have said that we were buying time so that we 
might have a more adequate defense or better military posture sev- 
eral years from now. 


BUYING TIME IN KOREA 


Do you agree, sir, that, among other things, we seek to buy time in 
Korea ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I don’t quarrel with that concept, sir, 
although I sometimes question whether at any particular time we can 
feel that we are sure that in this instance we are profiting. 

Our objectives are always the same, and I feel that definitely, in the 
short term, time is on our side, that our military position is improv- 
ing very rapidly because of the expansion programs that are under 
way. 

I would like, if I may, to go back to the question of economic block- 
ade, and again, for clarity and emphasis, point out that I feel that 
in this country things moved rapidly and kept up with the situation. 

Certain things were done in other countries in connection with 
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economic blockade, but there is still much to be done and after that 
process has been exhausted, that is the time when the sweep-up 
process of a complete naval blockade will become timely. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Sherman, if the concept of buying time is reasonable and 
valid, does it not mean that every allied nation ought to use the time 
available to it in the most productive and effective way ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; because I believe that the nations 
allied with us, none of them are in quite as secure a position as we are. 

Senator Carn. Sir, if, at our present rate of endeavoring, it will 
take us, as some witnesses have testified, from now until about 1953 
or sometime in 1954 to attain the military posture we seek, why 
don’t we begin, in this country and among our allies too, to work 
harder and longer and get the instruments of war more rapidly, that. 
we need in order to bring this war in Korea to the most rapid pos- 
sible, and successful ccmeieieki 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir; that is a rather fundamental ques- 
tion, and it is not an easy one to answer. 

Senator Carn. I know it isn’t, but I ask it validly, against our great 
and natural distress that the greatest people in the world are provid- 
ing us with that time, and I am not certain that we are utilizing it 
fully. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, in principle I certainly agree we should 
make the best use of the time that we have. 


SUPPLYING RED CHINA WHILE UN TROOPS ARE KILLED 


Senator Cary. Admiral Sherman, you said something yesterday 
with which I want to associate myself, if I understood you correctly. 
You said that in your view it was unthinkable that any allied na- 
tion—and that would include the United States—should send mili- 
tary personnel out to fight in Korea while the nation which sent them. 
continues to provide the enemy, Red China, with the provisions of 
war. 

All of us know that all of the free nations outside of the United 
States and South Korea have committed but a handful of foot 
soldiers to the Korean conflict, and that some of the Allied Nations 
have made no commitment of ground strength of any kind. 

From the figures you offered to us yesterday—and I spent a lot 
of time last night in just reading them again, sir, and thinking about 
them—the only hard-headed and realistic conclusion I can reach 
is that some of the free nations, aside from the United States and 
South Korea, have by dealing with Red China maintained up to this 
time far more enemy troops in the field than those free nations have 
offered collectively to the Korean War. 

Could I in terms of logic draw any other conclusion, Admiral 
Sherman. 

Admiral SHerMan. Well, sir, that is a very forceful expression 
of the situation. I can’t say whether it is more or less and it is diffi- 
cult for me to translate trucks into troops and vice versa. 

Senator Carn. And penicillin and blood plasma and all the rest 
of them. 

Admiral Suerman. These are all intangibles. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Suerman. But the effect is certainly in that direction. 

Senator Carn. Well, that being so, can we think of any single 
reason to justify the loss of any single American in Korea if any 
single allied nation including the United States continues to sup- 
ply Red China with any of the many provisions and sinews of war 
to be used against our men and women in Korea, sir? 


MOVING TOWARD ECONOMIC BLOCKADE 


Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, I think that now, in fairness to the 
nations concerned, that they have all been moving toward the estab- 
lishment of an economic blockade; and I know that many of them 
felt that when they agreed to the position recently taken in the Gen- 
eral Assembly that they were merely taking a cooperative position, 
which was an etxension of what they had been doing already. 

It is important, I thirk, not to translate this situation which we 
have been discussing into too direct an indictment in general terms 
because a good many of these countries have taken steps, but it is 
my belief that those steps should be made as completely effective 
as possible. 

Senator Carn. Well, my present and real concern, Admiral, lies 
not with the past, but with our hopes for the future, and such ques- 
tions as I have offered to you were designed only as an encourage- 
ment to others to do a much better job than they have had a chance 
to do so far. 


UN APPROVAL OF BLOCKADE 


Here is a more or less legal question about the naval blockade. 
I have no idea concering its answer. If the United Nations ap- 
prove and develop a naval blockade to stop the supply of materials 
of war to an aggressor nation, Red China, would not all members 
of the United Nations, while they are members of that organization, 
be bound by that action? 

(a) If not, why not? 

(6) If so, how could Russia, while remaining a member of the 
United Nations, consider such a blockade by the United Nations to 
be an act of war? 

Admiral SHermMan. Well, sir, the only precedent that we have to 
go to is that a United Nations naval blockade of North Korea was 
established, and as far as I know, it has been respected by all the 
members of the United Nations. 

Senator Carn. And Russia has not in that instance said that that 
blockade was an act of war ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. Russian ships have been, as far as 
I know, meticulous in avoiding the combat area. For instance, they 
have avoided going through the straits between Korea and Japan. 

Senator Cary. Thank you, Admiral. 


General Vandenberg, and I think each of our other witnesses, has 
testified that he never heard of any recommendation by General 
MacArthur to employ American troops in any force on the main- 
land of China. You have known General MacArthur longer than 
most of the other witnesses or have been more closely associated 
with him in recent years. Have you ever heard General MacArthur 
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to make any such recommendation, Admiral Sherman? I am asking 
now about the employment of American ground troops on the main- 
land of China. 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir;I didnot. I know of no such proposal. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russe.t. Your time has expired, Senator Cain. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Flanders? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetut. Thechairman. The chairman passes. 

Senator Connally ? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Wiley ? : 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator George ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Smith? 


SEPARATING MAC ARTHUR'S COMMANDS 


Senator Smiru. I just havea few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Sherman, I refer again to your recommendation of April 
5 that someone of high rank should go to confer with General Mac- 
Arthur and see if the differences couldn’t be worked out or possibly 
a change of command be made without the necessity of the abrupt 
dismissal. Perhaps you are aware that when General MacArthur 
was before us he was asked that very question; namely, whether, 
if he had been waited on or asked to come here, he would have been 
very glad to turn over the command without involving the Japanese 
picture and everything else. 

My question is: In your judgment, if that had been done, would 
it have been necessary to remove him from his very important work 
in Japan as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, in view of the 
fact that the peace treaty was pending at that time and Mr. Dulles 
had been there and he and Mr. Dulles had been the top people in those 
negotiations ¢ 

Admiral SHerMan. Well, sir—and before I answer, may I correct 
the impression about the incident on the 5th? I don’t believe it is 
fair to my colleagues to say that that was a recommendation. It 
was more in the form of a suggestion, and there was, of course, some- 
one else’s suggestion of doing it by letter. Those were just ideas 
that were advanced at the meeting which was not intended to be 
conclusive. 

To go to the other question, I read General MacArthur’s testi- 
mony when it was given, and I have no reason to question it. 

With regard to the problem of separating commands, that was 
discussed, I believe—I would rather not try to say whether that 
was discussed on the 5th or on the 8th—and I had no views on it. 

Those who were more familar with the interlocking of those re- 
sponsibilities felt that it was not feasible. 
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Senator Smrru. Do you recall whether the advice of Mr. Dulles was 
asked with regard to the whole situation and what the effect might 
be on the peace negotiations ? 

Admiral Surrman. I do not know but, if it was done, I never 
heard of it. 


FIRST SUGGESTION OF KOREAN EVACUATION 


Senator Smrrn. Now I would like to ask you another question. The 
point has been raised that General MacArthur was the first one to 
suggest the possibility of evacuation in Korea. I am wondering if 
you recall just how that suggestion did originate. I have been trying 
to study these documents here in this compilation, and it seems to me 
that impression is hardly justified by the memoranda here. 

Do you recall whether the suggestion first came as a question from 
the Joint Chiefs or whether MacArthur himself said he thought we 
would have to evacuate ? 

Admiral Suerman. As I recall it—and it may be possible to verify 
it from a reexamination of this compilation—the first report, the first 
communication that I had, which raised the possibility, came from our 
naval commander, who, of course, was concerned with questions of 
shipping and readiness. 

For example at the end of November, probably I would say the 29th 
or 30th, a day along in there, I remember I sent him one very short 
message which was “that I assumed that he would hold any shipping 
that he might have need for, hoping that he would stop any return 
of empty ships to the United States because of the obvious possible 
requirements. 

Through the month of December there was a great deal of discus- 
sion of the probability or possibility of evac uation bec oming nec- 
essary and, as I recall it, General MacArthur sent us one message 
which indicated to me certainly that there must be consideration given 
to the probability of evacuation. 

There was a dispatch on the 3d of December in which he discussed 
the situation and made reference to—this statement appears: 


Steady attrition leading to final destruction could reasonably be contemplated. 


That had the effect on me of feeling that if it was a case of a mili- 
tary situation involving final destruction of the forces, that obviously 
consider ation must be given to getting them out and, as far as I know, 
sir, the correct answer to your question is that General MacArthur 
did not specifically in ex xact language raise the question of evacuation 
until later in December. 

On the other hand, we have this eventual destruction message on the 
third. On the fourth there was a message from General Collins who 
was then in Tokyo. 

Senator Smirn. Are you speaking of December now or January? 

Admiral Suerman. December, sir. On the 4th of December there 
was a message from General Collins to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen- 
eral Collins then being in Tokyo, which said that General MacArthur 
feels best solution would be to arrange armistice on best terms availa- 
ble as soon as possible, there again under certain surrounding condi- 
tions, so that through that month there was a general discussion of the 
possibility that, if we were forced on south, | that we would have to 
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follow the Hungnam evacuation and the Inchon evacuation by a final 
evacuation from the whole peninsula, and then again, speaking from 
memory, I believe that the Joint Chiefs of Staff then sent a message 
which used languge along the lines of, “We are forced to conclude that 
evacuation is a possibility,” or something of that character. We can 
probably find that message, if you wish. 

Senator Smiru. I find on page 80 of this compilation in paragraph 
37 the following: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, on December 29, 1950, pointed out to CINCFE that 
effective resistance at some position in Korea and the deflation of the military 
and political prestige of the Chinese Communists would be of great importance 
to our national interests if this could be accomplished without incurring serious 
losses. 


And then later in that paragraph is the important point, and I quote 
from it: 


Comments by CINCFE were requested as to conditions which might determine 
a decision to evacuate Korea. 

That seems to me to be the point at which he was called upon to 
state those conditions, and his a of January 10 in which he 
was criticized for being the apostle of gloom, and so forth, and was 


urging evacuation, seemed to follow from this in the message of 
January 10; and it seems to me that he was pointing out that either 
we must evacuate or change our policy along certain lines. 

I just wanted to make clear that the record was not left with the 
feeling that General MacArthur was the first one to urge evacuation, 
because, in other parts of these documents, he seems to be opposed to 


it, but he thinks that to prevent it we had to adopt certain different 
procedures. 

I just wanted to get that clear for the record; I do not want to 
belabor it. 


GLOOMY MILITARY SITUATION, DECEMBER 1950 


Admiral SuHerman. Well, I think that a fair expression would be 
that during the month of December the military situation was such 
that both in Tokyo and in Washington it was apparent to all that the 
situation was gloomy, and that consideration had to be given to the 
possibility of evacuation. 

If I may, I would like to find this message of December 29. You 
might look for it, Captain. 

Senator Smiru. I did not want to press that further. My thought 
was I did not want to leave the record to show that MacArthur was 
the one who was urging evacuation, but rather that my impression 
from reading the entire document is that he was just asked what steps 
should be taken in case we had to evacuate, and the desirability of it 
and, as you say, it was an exchange between Washington and General 
MacArthur on that. point. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. It was a general exchange of thought 
during that whole month of December. The information and the 
basic thinking, of course, had to come from there; and, as I recall it, 
after receiving a number of those messages, which were factual but 
which did give us a pretty gloomy picture, a message finally went out 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff which, I think, for the first time really 
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raised the question of conditions and circumstances, and at that time 
and at that period we were all very concerned not to send anything 
out which would be depressing to the morale of the recipients. 
Senator Smirn. I have one more question, Admiral, if I have time, 
Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir; you have about—nearly 2 minutes. 


ALLIES’ POSITION RELATIVE TO NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Smirn. I was interested yesterday ‘in your statement that 
you were in favor of a naval blockade, provided it was a blockade by 
the United Nations. I think you were sound on that. 

We, of course, want our allies in with us on that, and I would like 
to ask you this question. I do not. know whether you were engaged in 
the negotiations with the United Nations on that point or not or 
whether you knew anything about it, but the impression that I have 
had was that our good friends the British were the ones who, because 
they were concerned about Hong Kong, and the trade with Com- 
munist China, and they felt that the blockade might make trouble 
that they did not want to face, that outside of the British no one else 
had enough concern to really oppose it. 

It was really a difference of opinion between the United States and 
Britain as to a naval blockade, and their position was in order to pro- 
tect the Hong Kong situation, and so on. 

Now that suggests to me at least, and I would like to ask your 
view, whether in connection with this issue of the naval blockade we 
should not continue further in urging the British to join us in that 
conception as a way to put the pressure on the Chinese Communists 
to withdraw from Korea because of the fear of being cut off from all 
intercourse with the outside world. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, I think, as I said yesterday, the first 
steps were to stop the important items, follow by abetting a general 
concurrence or. an economic blockade, and then, with that condition 
established, we are then in a position to go forward and say, “Now 
we have gone this far, why don’t we stop everything by a naval 
blockade ¢” 

With reference to the attitude of the British about Hong Kong, 
I have had no direct association with that problem. I have merely 
followed the question of shipments from the best information that 
caine to me through my own Intelligence Corps. 

Senator Smrrn. Were you aware if there were any other of the 
United Nations group who were opposing the blockade, or was it 
primarily the British ¢ 

Admiral Sxerman. Not that I know of, sir. And, Senator, it is 
only more recently since we have been able to get the economic block- 
ade, the control of exports in a satisfactory condition, that it becomes 
more timely now to go ahead with the next step. 

Senator Smita. Which would be a naval blockade? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetn. Your time is up. 

Senator Smrru. Thank you, Admiral. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Bridges? 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russeiu. Senator Byrd? 
(No response.) 
Chairman Russeix. Senator Saltonstall ? 


FORMOSA SHOULD NOT BE IN UNFRIENDLY HANDS 


Senator Sarronstaty. Admiral Sherman, I have just two or three 
questions I would like to ask you, and if you have answered them 
yesterday, when I was not able to be here, please say so, because I do 
not want to clutter up the record. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. You agreed with the other members of the 
JCS who have testified that the first suggestion for the relief of 
General MacArthur did not come from the JCS, but came down to 
them, in order that they might make suggestions. Is that correct? 

Admiral SuHerman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Now, is Formosa, in Communist hands, hurt- 
ful to our security ? 

Admiral Suerman. Definitely yes. That is exactly our position: 
that Formosa should not be allowed to pass into unfriendly hands. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Now, the suggestion has been made that the 
Chiang Chinese Nationalist troops be permitted to carry out their own 
ideas as to warfare on the mainland, on China or otherwise. 

In your opinion, could the Chiang Nationalist troops get across the 
Strait of Formosa and be supplied without the active aid of the 
United States Navy? 

Admiral Suerman. Not on a large scale, sir; minor operations, 
ves; and, to the degree that conditions become unsettled on the main- 
land, the capabilities of the Chinese Nationalists to conduct minor 
operations would increase, 

However, I think it is important to go back to the situation as 
we understood it last June, which was that at that time Formosa 
was exposed to attack, and we were concerned that it might pass into 
unfriendly hands at a most unfortunate time. 

Therefore, the decision was made to prevent an attack on Formosa, 
and with it the concurrent decision to state that we would not permit 
Formosa to be used as a base for attack on the Chinese mainland 
because, obviously, if we did one without the other, then we would 
be taking part in civil war in China. 

Senator SautronstaLy. When you say “a major operation on the 
mainland,” in a broad general way what do you mean by that—100,000 
men, 200,000 men, or what? 

Admiral SHerman. A force of two or three divisions as contrasted 
with a raid of regemental size or even a large one for a brief period. 


STATUS OF NATIONALIST TROOPS TODAY 


Senator Sauronstatnt. Do Chiang’s Nationalist forces have some 
of our LST’s and some naval equipment today ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; they do have. They have a con- 
siderable portion of that original aid-to-China program which ran 
to 271 ships and was never fully completed. 
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The best report that I had, I believe, ond the state of affairs out 
there prior to the beginning of the fighting in Korea was a rather 
long communication from Admiral Cooke, who was out there in an 
unofficial capacity. 

He indicated to me then that he felt that Formosa would be, could 
be attacked after a build-up of Chinese air took place, and that the 
Chinese Nationalist Navy was deteriorating for lack of spare parts, 
ammunition, and so on. 

Many of the better units had fallen into Communist hands as the 
movement over to Formosa went on, and there were defections within 
the navy as there were within the other forces. 

Senator SauTonsTauu. So, quite a lot of our equipment that was 
turned over—naval equipment—has fallen into the other hands? 

Admiral SHerman. That is right. 


IMPORTANCE OF MEDITERRANEAN BASES 


Senator SauronstaLu. Now, if it was not brought out yesterday, 
I would like to ask you this: There are bases in the Mediterranean 
and in Europe, but particularly in the Mediterranean, that are very 
important from our point of view in the Navy. Is that not true? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Satronsrauy. And that is particularly true of many in 
the Mediterranean as opposed to the North Atlantic? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, it is. Our base problems in that part 
of the world, as far as the Navy is concerned, are primarily in the 
Mediterranean; and, of course, the Air Force bases in the same part 
of the world are correspondingly important because we visualize 
coordinated operations. 

Senator SattonsTatn. And are we dependent for those coordinated 
operations with the Air Force and for the bases of importance in the 
Mediterranean, and do we rely greatly on the cooperation of our allies 
in Europe? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. England and France, particularly. 

Admiral Suerman. England, France, Italy—those are the prin- 
cipal ones. 

Senator SavronsTALu. Isn’t it very important—if you care to give 
an answer to this—that the command of our forces in the Mediterra- 
nean be kept in American hands? 

Admiral Sherman. Yes, sir; I think it is quite important, because 
the forces in that area would be predominantly American. 

Senator Sauronsta.u. Outside of the selfish interests of our security, 
we have no selfish territorial interests or anything else in that territory. 

Admiral Suerman. That is true, and then there is another very im- 
portant feature in connection with command. 

The logical way to approach resolution of command problems is 
on a basis of responsibility. Where we take a responsibility, a major 
responsibility, there should be authority commensurate with it. When 
we take the command authority, we thereby assume certain respon- 
sibilities. 

I feel that one can not be discussed without the other. 
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JCS RELATIONSHIP TO HIGHER COUNCIL 


Senator SauronsTatt. May I ask you just one more question. I 
believe it has not been discussed, and if it has, please say so. 

There was a newspaper article Monday, May 28, which quoted you 
particularly, in the New York Times, and it was headlined “Joint 
Chiefs vexed over way advices get to the President.” 

Reading it, there would be two points, it seems to me, that the article 
brought out particularly in connection with your name. The first was 
that the Joint Chiefs and even the Secretaries of the three services are 
somewhat rankled at their remoteness from the highest Government 
councils; and the second was that the Joint Chiefs were harried by the 
enormous weight of the responsibilities created by the JCS and being 
heads of the services at the same time. 

Would you care to comment on that, particularly in view of the 
fact that you helped so much in drafting the Unification Act? 

Admiral Suerman. Gladly. In the first place, I think the article 
isexaggerated. I made the point in testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee in connection with the Marine Corps bill that I felt that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were sufficiently large that the fact that there 
were four members made it natural that many times only one man 
would be sent for and would tend to act as an intermediary between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the agencies to whom we are by law the 
advisers. 

It is not a question of being rankled or annoyed. I was trying to 
make a logical analysis of the facts of the situation and the situation 
as it would exist if we started enlarging the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As I say, that statement was in my remarks before the Senate com- 
mittee; and, as I recall it, you made some comment on it then. 


JCS FUNCTIONING UNDER SECURITY ACT 


Senator SavronstaLt. Do you feel remote from the President? 
Do you feel remote from the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; I do not. As I stated yesterday, the 
President made it quite clear that the Chiefs of the services are free 
to come to see him at any time. 

I have the same feeling with the Secretary of Defense, that I can 
go and talk with him at any time. 

The same statement was included in my remarks before the House 
committee. For convenience and to save labor, I used a great deal 
of the same material without change; and against the background of 
this hearing apparently it created much more curiosity, and I believe 
that that article is the result. 

Senator Satronstauu. Do you feel overburdened ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; I do not. I feel there is a tendency, 
which we have to resist, to inject the Joint Chiefs of Staff into ad- 
ministrative matters, which are not ours, but that resistance doesn’t 
take up very much time. 

I welcome the opportunity to make it clear that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff function very harmoniously and with a degree of cooperation 
and understanding which to me is very gratifying when I consider 
some of the growing pains that we went through in obtaining the 
passage of the Security Act of 1947. 
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In making an objective analysis of our procedures, there are cer- 
tain tendencies I feel we have to guard against, but life is that way. 

Senator Sauronsratn. Then, in other words, you feel as a member 
of the JCS that you are not remote from your higher officials and 
that the JCS is functioning reasonably as the act intended it to? 

Admiral Suerman. I do, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrauw. In a difficult time. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTatL. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Green. 

(No response. ) 

RELIEVING SUBORDINATES 


Chairman Russetx. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Admiral Sherman, have you ever relieved 
a subordinate commander who is in an important position under you 
for matters of policy disagreement without discussing the matter with 
him or having it discussed with him and the reasons for that relief 
given to him in advance of the actual final action ? 

I take it from your testimony on yesterday and from the attitude 
you have expressed that it is good military custom and practice to 
follow that procedure in general when relieving persons in important 
command as subordinates. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. That is sound policy, I think. 


FORESIGHT IN PREPARING FOR ALL EVENTUALITIES 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. Now, we have heard a lot of questions and 
answers on the question of who suggested the possibility of evacua- 
tion in Korea. I am taking no exceptions to the questions or the 
answers, except I would like to ask you this: In a situation on a nar- 
row peninsula, where freedom of maneuver is greatly restricted, where 
the enemy is known to far outnumber us, where on occasions over- 
whelming odds have been met in certain actions, where certain reverses 
have occurred, and where reinforcements for our forces are not forth- 
coming in great quantities, would you say that the commander in 
that theater should not at all times consider the alternative or the 
possibility of having to evacuate and make plans tentatively if things 
went badly? Would you not say that he should make those plans? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, I am very proud of the fact that 
my naval commander out there made a plan, started gathering his 
ships, without very much consultation with the people ashore, not 
wanting to worry them. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I mean, is there anything improper about 
a commander in the field saying, “Look. We have taken some beat- 
ings up here with odds over which we have no control. We may have 
to evacuate this place. Now I would like to know what our policy 
should be.” 

Is there anything wrong about that ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. I think that that is just being fore- 
sighted. When there is a possibility of having to evacuate, I believe 
that a commander would be negligent if he didn’t have someone, some 
part of his planning staff, considering how he would go about it if 
he were forced into it. My only experience—when I was in the 
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Mediterranean I exercised my Marine battalion as much in withdrawal 
as in landing. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And it is fully as much a part of military 
planning to figure how you are going to get out of there, if things go 
wrong, as it is, on some occasions, how you are going to win it? That 
is, is there a commensurate ralue in the two propositions ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Of course an evacuation is one of the most diffi- 
cult propositions in war 

Senator Hicken.Loover. Undoubtedly. 

Admiral Suerman. For the simple reason that in a landing you 
get progressively stronger, whereas, in an evacuation, you get pro- 
gressively weaker, and the situation gets progressively more critical for 
those left. 

Senator HickENLoorer. One of the two chief charges given to Gen- 

eral MacArthur, by way of directives, was the security of his troops, 
an the eventual security of Japan. 

Those two things were really prime targets, were they not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; those were foremost in his instruc- 
tions. 

Senator Hicken Looper, And wouldn’t you say that one of the 
essentials of the security of his troops would be to plan against the 
eventual possibility, which might become very real in the near future, 
as to how he was going to get them out of there? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And, there is nothing wrong with that? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. And in your view, there was nothing to be 


criticized if General MacArthur suggested that “We may have to 


evacuate this place, and I am making plans for it, if we have to?” 


Is there anything wrong with that, militarily? 

Admiral Sierman. No, sir. 

I feel that there is no particular credit or discredit involved in the 
question of who talks about evacuation first, because certainly I be- 
lieve that every thinking military man who was following the course 
of that campaign must have given some thought to it. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. If a military man went into a situation, 
and found himself up against insurmountable odds, and had given 
no thought as to how he might extricate himself, he might be subject 
to severe criticism, might he not, under normal military operations? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

I can only speak on that from my own experience. 

From the end of 1943 until the end of World War II, I was re- 
sponsible for the planning in the Pacific Ocean areas, and I can assure 
you that consideration was always given to how we were going to 
get out of situations we got into, if they proved too rough. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I agree with that thor oughly, but I wanted 
to make it clear that at least in my view, that it is most important 
that you plan how you are going to get out of a situation, if you are 
= certain that you can win it, and certainties are not always avail- 
abdie, 


POSSIBLE RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Now, Admiral Sherman, you held considerable responsibility for 
the Mediterranean subsequent to World War II; were you the com- 
mander in that area? 
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Admiral SHerman. I was in command of our fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean for 2 years. 

Senator Hickentooprr. I asked this question of General Vanden- 
berg as an airman either yesterday or the day before: Suppose Russia 
moved down through the Middle East, and came in and took over the 
northern Mediterranean, and the eastern Mediterranean, with force. 
I am assuming that they bring their air and land armies. Suppose 
they come down with what we : know to be a very substantial amount 
of air they have, long-range and short-range air; wouldn’t the Medi- 
terranean then be almost a cul de sac for a hostile navy operating in 
there? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, if they have already accomplished this 
objective of taking over the eastern half, it would be a pretty tight 
spot; but, on the other hand, I believe that our fleet would be one of 
the most effective instruments in combating that advance, and I do 
not believe it is sound to contemplate the developments of a world 
war without looking at the periphery of Russia, and seeing what all 
the requirements are from Kamchatka all the way around through 
the Middle East, and up the North Cape, and I think you will find that 
the Russian military leaders are in the same position as we usually 
are, of trying to provide sufficient forces to wage a decent fight in each 
of these various areas. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Under no circumstances do I want to be 
understood to say or even indicate that we should abandon the Medi- 
terranean; that is not the point. 

The point I am getting at is it would be a pretty hot spot, would it 
not? 

Admiral SHerman. If they concentrated against the Mediterranean 
it would be a very hot spot. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. 

Now then, what I am leading up to is this: The British have always 
considered themselves to be a great world naval power, but I no- 
tice that they very kindly turned over the responsibility for the Medi- 
terranean to the United States Fleet now, and I am wondering just 
what in this North Atlantic mutual defense contribution system we 
can expect. 


ASSUMING RESPONSIBILITY AND COMMAND 


I think the sense of your statement a moment ago was that when we 
take responsibility, command should go along with it. I suppose 
that to turn that around the other way would be to say that when we 
take command we assume responsibility. 

Now we have assumed command and responsibility in Asia, that is, 
in the Korean situation. We have the supreme commander on the 
land in Europe. We have assumed command with a big majority of 
the ships in the Mediterranean. 

Aren't we moving according to that theory pretty much to assuming 
the sole responsibility on land, sea, and air for this North Atlantic 
situation and for the possible defense of the whole world? 

I am merely probing to see where these other people are assuming 
their responsibility. They may make some contributions but the 
responsibility, the assumption of responsibility may be a most impor- 
tant thing. 
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Admiral SHerman. Well, the naval combat responsibility, on which 
I can talk best, has been assumed by the British in the northeastern 
Atlantic. I am speaking now of combat command in the forward 
areas, 

Under our planning, the British have the naval combat command 
on the northern flank of Europe, and we feel that we should concen- 
trate and take the naval combat responsibilities on the southern flank 
of Europe, and to that there is not the wholehearted agreement that 
we would like to have. 

However, that is the division and it is a logical one, because other- 
wise we would be in the position of sending ships to the British Isles 
and having the British send ships from the British Isles to the Medi- 
terranean. 

It is only logical that they keep their ships in the vicinity of their 
home country and we send ours to the Mediterranean. It makes the 
logistic problem simpler and the tactical command organization better. 


BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARD MEDITERRANEAN 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Except for the significant fact that for 
generations the British have looked upon the Mediterranean as a Brit- 
ish lake. They have established bases in there. Their fleet has had 
the full run of the Mediterranean. The Suez Canal has been vital to 
their lifeline. 

Now we see the British willing to let us assume the responsibility 
in the Mediterranean. Maybe we are anxious for it, I do not know, 
but here the British are getting out of their traditional one great naval 
area where they have let no one dispute their actual control and opera- 
tional facilities. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, their capabilities, their naval capabilities 
are not now sufficiently great to provide what is needed in the vicinity 
of the United Kingdom in the event of war and in northern Europe, 
and at the same time send any substantial force to the Mediterranean. 

Their naval capabilities are not what they used to be. 


BROAD RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNITED STATES 


Senator Hickentoorer. Well, these particular questions are in line 
with questions that I raised some time ago in connection with the North 
Atlantic Pact and the ground implementation in Europe. 

I raised the question of whether or not we were not moving with 
great speed toward assuming the complete responsibility, not the entire 
contribution but the complete responsibility so that other nations could 
look to us and say, “Well, you have taken this and you have taken 
that. Now the responsibility is yours. We will sit back and let you 
run the show without too much contribution. You have assumed the 
responsibility. You have got to do the things that are necessary now 
to meet that responsibility which you have assumed.” 

I personally have been fearful for a long time that in spite of the 
fact that under the North Atlantic and mutual defense agreements 
where everybody was to contribute substantial amounts and we were 
only to do certain things, that we nevertheless have been pushed month 
by month into assumptions of broader responsibilities in more theaters 
until finally the entire basie burden of that responsibility will rest on 
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the United States. I frankly doubt that we can stand that responsi- 
bility. That is the thinking behind my questions. 

Now, one more question. Do I have a half a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Chairman Russe.y. Just about a half a minute. 


SHERMAN’S OFFICE RECORD 


Senator HickrnLooprr. Admiral Sherman—I do not mean a tele- 
phone dictograph record or anything like that—but do you keep some 
kind of a record, notes, memoranda, or anything like that, in your 
office, or is it kept for you of all telephone calls and communications 
on official matters! 

Admiral SHerman. No,sir. The record kept in my office is not that 
complete. They have a book in which they record who comes to see 
me and where I go, as closely as they can keep up with it. Actually I 
have only looked in that once since the 1st of January, and that was 
in connection with a business call. But they do try to keep track of 
me and find out who calls and record it for me. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Do they keep track of all incoming calls 
to you and who they are from / 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Chairman Russety. Your time is up. 

Senator Johnson ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Morse? 


RESTRICTIONS CONTINGENT UPON A LIMITED WAR 


Senator Morse. Admiral, I want to return for a few questions on 
what I consider to be the basic documents in this hearing—the secret 
exhibit previously referred to by me, entitled “Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Report for Senate Committees on Korean Operations.’ 

1 quite agree with you that it is not a matter of great significance 
as to who first discussed, and when they first discussed, the possibility 
of evacuating Korea. I think beth MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff cool have been derelict in their duty if they had not been 
discussing it for quite some time, and if they did not have blueprints 
for evacuating in view of the developments in Korea. However, I 
think this document makes perfectly clear that it was long before 
December 29 that General MacArthur was discussing in his com- 
munications with Joint Chiefs of Staff the possibility of evacuation. 

Is it not true, Admiral, as we study this document, that it shows a 

rather consistent and persistent position on the part of General Mac- 
Arthur that he would have the Soint Chiefs of Staff understand that 
the restrictions that were being placed upon him as far as extension 
of the limitation of the war was concerned, in his opinion, increased 
the possibility of evacuation ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. I think that is part of the broad picture one 
gets from a reexamination of all of the dispatches, that in the head- 
quarters of General MacArthur—I use that term advisedly because 
the contacts with an organization of the size of his are with a head- 
quarters as well as with only the commander—in his headquarters I 
believe there was a feeling that as the situation got more critical, that 
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the way to relieve the pressures was to branch out across the Man- 
churian border and do these other things. And we here felt that the 
broader results of that type of action would be unacceptable. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, Admiral, that this exhibit shows 
there was such a consistent resistance on the part of MacArthur and 
his headquarters to the limitations that the Joint Chiefs of Staff found 
it necessary to impose upon him because of the policy of our Govern- 
ment to keep the war a limited war, if it was at all possible to do so, 
explains in part at least, and in considerable part, the fact that there 
did develop between MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other high Government officials charged with the responsibility of 
prosec uting the Korea war, a lack of rapport necessary under such 
circumstances which could be properly described as full-hearted team 
work? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; I think that is a fair way of expressing 
the situation as it developed. 


REVIEWING JCS-MAC ARTHUR COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Morse. Now, Admiral, I ask you to turn to page 70 of this 
exhibit to the message of December 4, at the bottom of the page, which 
says: 

In Tokyo, CINCUNC on December 4, 1950, had informed the Chief of Staff of 
the Army as to his views on the Korean situation. These views were later 
given orally by the Chief of Staff of the Army to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
CINCUNC’s basie position was that the United Nations should not fail to accept 
the new eet of Communist Chinese aggression and that the full power 
of the United Nations should be mounted at once. If reinforcements could arrive 
in time the most advantageous action would be a withdrawal in successive 
positions, if necessary, to the Pusan area; otherwise the command should be 
evacuated. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That leaves no doubt, does it, that at least as early 
as December 4 MacArthur advised the Joint Chiefs of Staff—and I 
think from the record that it appears he would have been derelict 
in his duty if he did not—aunless he got the necessary reinforcements 
it was going to be necessary to withdraw to successive positions and 
finally evacuate? Is that not true? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. That dispatch, of course, is a dis- 
patch from General Collins, who was then present in General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters. 

Senator Morsr. But reporting General MacArthur’s point of view 
which had been given to General Collins by General MacArthur di- 
rectly in person ¢ 

Admiral SHermMan, Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Then let’s look at the next document on page 71. 


MAC ARTHUR SUGGESTS ALTERNATIVE CONDITIONS IN KOREAN CAMPAIGN 


After his return from Tokyo, the Chief of Staff of the Army reported to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the thinking along the following lines, which was ex- 
pressed by CINCUNC at the fina! conference in Tokyo on December 7, 1959. 

Now, when we refer to CINCUNC in these messages, who are we 
referring to personally ? 

Admiral Suerman. General MacArthur, Commander in Chief of 
United Nations Command. 
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Senator Morse. I used that in my previous question and that was 
my understanding of the meaning of the abbreviation. 
Here are the conditions that he suggested : 


Yondition 1: 
apparently which Collins had obviously talked to him about— 


Continued all-out attack by Chinese Communists coupled with the following 
restrictions on UN forces. 

Those restrictions were, no air action against China; no naval block- 
ade of China; no reinforcement of forces in Korea from Nationalist 
China. 

| Deleted. | 

CINCFE— 
who was MacArthur— 


felt strongly that if all or a major part of the above limitations were placed on 
his command, while it remained under strong Chinese Communist attack, this, 
in itself, would represent essentially a surrender. Under these conditions the 
question of an armistice would be a political matter, helpful but not essential 
from a military standpoint. Our forces would have to be withdrawn from Korea 
but we should not be precipitate in seeking an armistice, since CINCFE agreed 
with his field commanders that the Eighth Army and the X Corps could be 
safely withdrawn, with or without an armistice from Pusan and Hungnam. 


In other words, CINCFE, MacArthur at this time, December 7, felt 
that if these restrictions of no extension of the war by air attack into 
China, no naval blockade, no help from the Nationalist forces, would 
be imposed upon him it would amount, in fact, to essentially a sur- 
render, and it would, of course, make it necessary to withdraw from 


Korea, isn’t that true? Isn’t that the position he took as to that con- 
dition ? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, as to condition No. 2, if we followed that 
alternative, all-out Chinese Communist attack but with increased 
United Nations support of United Nations forces in Korea as follows: 


(1) Effective naval blockade of China. 

(2) Air reconnaissance and bombardment of Chinese mainland. 

(3) Maximum employment of Chinese Nationalist Forces— 
under these conditions—this is December 7—one of these conditions 
was the condition of bombardment in China— 


Under these conditions CINCFE felt that we should continue to hold the best 
possible positions in Korea. Tentatively he would plan to move the X Corps by 


~ 


water to Pusan and thence overland to join up with the Eighth Army. The 
combined forees, under Eighth Army Command, would hold a position across 
the peninsula as far to the north as possible. 

And so on. 

But it is fair to say that this document shows that as of December 7, 
it was MacArthur’s position and, therefore, his recommendation to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that if these restrictions were lifted, as set 
forth in condition No. 1, previously cited on the page, he would 
then be in the best position to carry on the war gainst the Communits 
Chinese. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. This text is, as far as I can see with- 
out checking one against the other, an exact copy of a memorandum 
General Collins prepared either at Tokyo or in the plane on the way 
back, and read to use when he returned from that meeting. 
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Senator Morse. As a report of CINCFE’s position? 
Admiral Suerman. That was CINCFE’s position as the Chief of 
Staff of the Army had determined it in his visit. 


SERIOUS SITUATION, DECEMBER 6, 1950 


Senator Morsp. Now, as a result of the report that General Collins 
brought back, including the recommendations of MacArthur, we note, 
do we not, starting on the bottom of page 72 of this exhibit, the 
following: 

On December 6, 1950, the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed all unified com- 
manders, including CINCFE, that they considered the situation in Korea had 
greatly increased the possibility of general war. Accordingly, they directed 
the addresses to take action to increase their readiness without creating an at- 
mosphere of alarm. 

In other words, on December 6, this situation had become so serious 
that our Government was very much concerned about the possibility 
of it developing into a general war? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And CINCFE, MacArthur, was notified so. 

Is it not a fair statement, Admiral, to say that under those highly 
critical conditions, that everyone of the Military Establishment was 
then under great obligation to exercise the utmost caution in respect to 
any military policy, and make certain that any proposal or public 
statement or announcement that they made had the clearance of their 
Government ? 

As a result of that directive, for example, the Mediterranean Fleet 
got under way and went to sea. 

Senator Morse. And is it not true that it was about that time, as 
set forth on page 74 of this exhibit, that the President of the United 
States issued his directive that— 

* * * all commanders reduce the number of public speeches pertaining to 
foreign or military policy; and that no public releases on such matters be made 
without clearance from the Departments of State or Defense, as appropriate. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thus, is it not true that if time permitted, Ad- 
miral, we could go through this document and find reference after 
reference showing two things? 

(1) This difference in point of view between the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and MacArthur as to the strategy that should be followed in 
the conduct of the Korean War; and 

(2) The time and time again manifestation on the part of Mac- 
Arthur that although he meticulously carried out military orders, he 
had a way of always making it clear to his superiors that he was carry- 
ing them out, but not in sympathy with them ? 

Admiral SuHerman. I would rather reply to that particular ques- 
tion in an affirmative manner by saying that throughout this period 
the conduct of affairs was made difficult by a lack of responsiveness to 
the obvious intentions of the directives which were transmitted out 
there and a tendency to debate and in certain cases to criticize. 

Senator Morse. In my dictionary your answer means the same as 
my observation. 

Chairman Russetxi. Your time has expired. Senator McMahon. 

Senator McManon. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Lodge. 
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REEXAMINING DEFENSE PREPARATION PROGRAM 


Senator Lover. Admiral, do you believe that the Kremlin could call 
off this war in Korea if it wanted to? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. Do you believe, therefore, that if we were in a posi- 
tion to put sufficiently firm diplomatic pressure on the Kremlin, we 
could induce them to call it off ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Well, it would seem so, sir. 

Senator Loper. But we are not sufficiently strong at the present 
time to put such pressure on the Kremlin, are we ? 

Admiral SHermMan. No, sir; I don’t think we are sufficiently strong 
to make it effective now. 

Senator Lover. Do you think we are building strength fast enough 
in order to get ourselves in a position to put Tipheasntia pressure on 
the Kremlin ? 

Admiral Superman. At the moment I think that our rate of buildup 
is about as rapid as can be accomplished with efficiency, certainly with 
respect to air. 

I believe we could make more rapid progress in the calling up and 
preparation of ground elements. I don’t think that has been true in 
the past, and I believe in the next few months we are going to have 
to reexamine again, when the decisions are made as the present pro- 
grams start to be implemented, whether we should add to them. 

Senator Loper. Do you believe that the program for building up the 
air has got to be examined? Do I understand you correctly to say 
that? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I think all the programs must be re- 
examined within a few months. Now the question as to whether we 
can make greater sacrifices and make greater inroads on the civilian 
economy and have more controls, more production, and so on, I feel 
that I am not the best witness on it, but I do feel that we have gone 
quite a long way and that from here on further progress will be 
more difficult than the program we have now launched upon. 


MORALE OF KOREAN TROOPS 


Senator Lover. If our men in Korea are buying time for us, as the 
saying goes, don’t you think as a matter of good faith to them we 
ought to build strength as fast as we can ? 

Admiral SuHrerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. Isn’t it rather a unique situation for a small group 
of Americans to be sacrificing practically everything in Korea and 
for the rest of us here at home to be living more or less the usual kind 
of life? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, very embarrassing. 

Senator Loner. Very embarrassing and very bad from a morale 
standpoint both here and there, don’t you think so? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. I believe that is one of the basic dif- 
ficulties in the period in which we are living. 

Senator Loner. Because certainly in a democracy you do much bet- 
ter if there is a common sacrifice by all, don’t you think so? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, our minor personnel problems would 
be handled more easily if there weren’t this gap, this difference be- 
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tween the man who has been out. in—well, I had a letter this morning. 
A sailor has been on board an LSD off Korea for nearly a year now, 
lots of others going ashore in the United States. 

The difference creates some of our large national problems and it 
also creates small ones which are easier to remedy. 

Senator Loner. Yes. I remember last year I heard a great deal of 
talk to the effect that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be called upon 
to pass on every little administrative detail that came up, and that 
they were so constantly interrupted by these administrative details 
that they did not have time to think about large questions of policy. 
Is that condition true at the present time? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; I do not believe that it is. I for one 
have managed to arrange my office so that I am free from minor 
details. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are using their deputies to clear away 
minor problems to a much greater degree than they did before. The 
normal procedure in the Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting is for our 
deputies to arrive first and do all the things they can. The more dif- 
ficult ones are the ones that the Chiefs have greater responsibility for 
themselves. It has been a highly effective procedure. 

Senator Loner. You agree, do you not, that the Joint Chiefs should 
be free to think about the big problems? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 


STRATEGIC AREA OF MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES 


Senator Loner. Is it not true that the Mediterranean countries 
ranging from east to west, from Turkey through Greece, Italy, 
southern France, Spain are a strategic entity insofar as the defense of 
the West against Communist aggression is concerned ? 

Admiral SuerMan. I believe that they are a strategic entity and 
a very important one because°on the ground there is a great deal 
of strength in Turkey, in Greece, certainly increasing strength and 
a great deal of residual strength in Spain and Portugal. 

While those countries are efficient in the development of air forces 
and their naval forces are not very large, yet they are in terms of 
good solid combat ground elements. Turkey and Greece are quite 
well off in proportion to their size and resources. 

Senator Loper. Hasn’t Spain got quite a potential for a ground 
army also? 

Admiral SierMan. Spain has a considerable potential for a ground 
army. ‘The state of its equipment is much lower than the others, 
of course. 

[ Deleted. } 

Senator Loner. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Kefauver. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet, Senator Knowland. 


JCS DISCUSS FUTURE ACTIONS IN KOREA 


Senator Knowianp. Admiral Sherman, going back to the testi- 
mony of yesterday afternoon and the March 19 proposal which ap- 
pears in the yellow record, the secret record of the committee, I do 
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not care to question you on the document itself. I have read and re- 
read that, but with that background I now refer you to the book- 
let that we have from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the report for the 
Senate committees. 

Referring particularly to page 100, that states in paragraph 39: 

On March 19, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff held another informal discussion 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State on the subject of 
“Future Courses of Action in Korea.’ The draft of a proposed Presidential 
declaration on the Korean situation, which had been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of State, was discussed. It was agreed that a message would be sent 
to General MacArthur to the effect that the Department of State was working 
on a Presidential announcement and CINCFE was to be queried as to the 
authority he would need for the next 2 weeks or so. 

And it goes on with some additional language. 

Now, that is the March 19 draft which you “placed into the record ; 
is it not? 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator KnowLanp. Now, apparently subsequent to that time it 
is indicated that there were suggested changes made in that draft; 
is that correct ? 

Admiral SuerMan. The draft which I read yesterday was the cor- 
rected draft. 

Senator KnowLanp. Now, corrected as to how late? You men- 
tioned that was the draft as corrected on the 19th of March. 

Admiral SHerman. I can’t be sure as to just when the corrected 
draft was typed, but corrections were certainly those discussed in 
that meeting on the 19th, which I identify primarily because this mim- 
eographed record shows that the 19th of March was the meeting 
where the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State were 
present and it was in that meeting that the original draft was dis- 
cussed and certain changes were made. 

Senator Knowtanp. Now, apparently as late as the 27th of 
March—because I call your attention to page 103, paragraph 47— 
on the 27th of March the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Secretary of Defense 
of the conditions and arrangements that should be made before an armistice 
should be concluded with the Chinese Communists and the North Koreans. 
These armistice arrangements may be briefly summarized as follows: 

And then it summarizes them. 

Doesn't that indicate that between the 19th of March and the 27th 
that there must have been additional discussions? Because certainly 
in the time the proposed Presidential statement was going to be issued 
they knew the general basis upon which they would negotiate ; did 
they not? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. As I recall it—and it is with some 
difficulty, because there have been so many of these meetings—after 
the 19th meeting, in which the general frame-work of the announce- 
ment was agreed upon, one of our staff committees was told off to 
bring up a document which would be available in the nature of rather 
complete arrangements. And here I am supposing rather than 
remembering. I suppose that the date of March 27 on this completed 
document was the result of work in the intervening period by a com- 
mittee which led to their having a paper which the Chiefs of Staff 
approved on the 27th. 


&3797—51—>pt. 2 58 
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MAC ARTHUR'S MARCH 24TH ANNOUNCEMENT 


Senator Knowtanp. The only thing I am trying to find out, Ad- 
miral, for this record, and so the committee will be correctly advised, 
is—the impression which was publicly given was:that the announce- 
ment of General MacArthur, on the 4th of March, asking the Com- 
munist commander in chief to lay down his arms and cease fire, had 
kicked over a pretty well developed cease-fire announcement and plan 
which had been worked out; and I merely—that may or may not be 
a fact—and I am merely trying to find out whether there had been 
substantial agreement in the Government of the United States re- 
garding such a proposal, and whether or not there had been any 

agreement at all with any other nations, at the time the pro el 
was supposed to have been ‘kicked over, and the record, I do not think, 
is very clear in that regard. 

I call your attention to page 106, which relates to a message as late 
as the 5th of April, wieiehon appears on page 106 as message 54, and 
that ends up with paragraph D, saying: 


Action should be taken— 
that is in the future, and I say that parenthetically— 


Action should be taken as a matter of urgency to ascertain the policies and 
objectives of our allies toward Korea specifically, and the Far East in general; 
and also to discover the degree and nature of support which we could expect 
from them under certain contingencies. 

Now, that time, as late as the 5th of April, at that time there must 
not have been a great deal of circulating going on, or otherwise 
wouldn’t we know what their views were in these regards? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, sir; as to the attitude of other govern- 
ments, I am not the best witness. 

Senator KNow.anp. No; but are you not kept advised by the State 
Department ? 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir. 

From the Joint Chiefs of Staff's point of view, we were brought a 
propoistion on the 19th, to which we contributed some ideas in con- 
nection with the revision and improvement of the document. 

Then, as I say, we turned it over to a committee to get out what 
would be our armistice terms anyway. That job they completed, re- 
gardless of what might be going on in other circles. 


VIEWS OF ALLIES REGARDING KOREAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Then, as I remember it, this 5th of April document resulted from 
the feeling of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that our handling and dis- 
cussion of these important matters would be improved, if we could 
find out what the views and objectives and policies of our allies were, 
before we tried to resolve the action, instead of being in the position 
of trying to get up proposals which they might or might not accept— 
that it would be quite helpful. 

Senator Knowxianp. I quite agree with that, but this is still 9 
months after the war had broken out in Korea, and some 6 months 
after the Chinese Communists had come over in force, and the only 
thing is that there is a great coincidence, strange coincidence, and 
may be it is only a coincidence, that on the 5th day of April, when 
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this memo appears, happens to be the day in which apparently some- 
body, unknown at the moment, notified General Bradley that they 
were going to get rid of General MacArthur. 

Now, the question arises in my mind, had they been informed in 
these discussions with other nations that the only acceptable terms 
would be such that the belief was, with the past relationships we have 
had with General MacArthur out there, that he would have issued 
some kind of a statement pointing out that in his judgment it would 
lead to appeasement in Asia. 

Now, that is, very frankly, what I am trying to find out here. They 
say that these things had been distributed to other countries. 

Vas the British Government insisting, for instance, as they did in 
January, when the January 11 measure was voted on at Lake Success, 
that Formosa be negotiated to be turned over to the Chinese 
Communists ? 

Were they still insisting that Red China be admitted into the United 
Nations’ Is that what concerned the Joint Chiefs that they should 
know definitely what the views of our allies are so that we could get 
some kind of a firm proposal that would warrant the support of the 
Government of the United States? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, this document of the 5th of April, as I 
remember it, and I had something to do with drafting it, was an 
attempt at that time, in the light ‘of the fact that this planned 
announcement and what might have come from that, seemed to be 
more or less in the discard for the moment, that it was necessary that 
we, as we had done many times, make the best possible round-up 
of where we stood and reexamine our objectives, and that it would 
be extremely helpful in doing a sound military job if we could get 
in advance the best possible expression of the thoughts of our allies 
and have that while we were undertaking this effort. 

Senator KNow1ianp. Well, I just have one more question, Admiral. 

Of course, this booklet which we have been furnished ends on the 
5th day of April, because the last notation, paragraph 26, is: 

Between Thursday, April 5, 1951, and Tuesday, April 10, 1951, inclusive, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff attended several meetings at the 
Executive Office of the President, where the question of the relief of General 
MacArthur was discussed. Separately, the Joint Chiefs of Staff met informally 


on two occasions to discuss this question. The President finally directed that 
a message be sent relieving General MacArthur of his commands in the Far 


Kast— 
period ; end of the booklet which has been furnished. 

I think, as you have correctly pointed out, you do not handle the 
diplomatic phases of it, but when the Secretary of State gets here it 
does become a pertinent question as to why here, as late as the 5th of 
April, when our booklet ends, we apparently still do not know what 
the views of our allies were, when presumably we had been circulat- 
ing a document since the 20th of March or thereabouts in order to get 
their views so that the President could issue an announcement. 

Chairman Russexx. Senator Fulbright? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Tobey? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Sparkman? 
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NORTH KOREAN BLOCKADE 


Senator Sparkman. Admiral Sherman, I want to follow up briefly 
a question that Senator Cain asked you earlier, and that was whether 
or not the blockade of North Korea had been considered by Russia 
as an act of war. 

Now there has not been any act, has there, in the blockade of North 
Korea that in any way affected any Russian port? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. They have only been Korean ports; have they 
not? 

Admiral SHerman. We have blockaded only the coast of North 
Korea, and we have been meticulous in avoiding the boundary between 
the territorial waters of Korea and Soviet Russia. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW RELATIVE TO CHINESE BLOCKADE 


Senator SparkMan. Now, as I recall yesterday, in discussing the 
blockade of China, you said that in order for it to be effective it would 
be necessary to blockade Port Arthur; did you not? Or, whether you 
did or not, may I ask you if you could have an effective blockade 
of China without blockading Port Arthur? 

Admiral SuHerman. I believe that a blockade of China could be rea- 
sonably effective without blockading Port Arthur; and then with 
respect to Port Arthur, which could not be blockaded without it being 
an act against Russia, the only way of intercepting shipping would 
be on a basis of the principle of contraband of war, which applies not 
to all manner of things but to specific items of military importance. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, now, do you mean that you could effec- 
tively stop even Russian ships carrying contraband of war without 
Russia regarding that as an act of war on our part? 

Admiral SuermMan. Under international law as it has been under- 
stood, and still issued to ships of the Navy for guidance, if the forces 
of Communist China are fighting in Korea and the ship is on its way 
with a tank which is destined for that army, whether it is going into 
a Chinese port or into a Russian port, or into one of our own, that 
can be intercepted because it is military equipment on the way to the 
enemy. 

Now, of course, as to the willingness of the Russians to accept the 
principles of international law in that regard, we are only guessing. 
It is my judgment that it is well worth trying. 


BLOCKADE ONLY AS A JOINT UNDERTAKING 


Senator Sparkman. You did advocate that you would try the 
blockade only as a joint undertaking with the United Nations, did 
you not? 

Admiral Suerman. Only as a joint undertaking and only follow- 
ing exhaustion of the possibilities of economic blockade. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, as are many other proposals, 
is this also subject to the proper timing? 

Admiral Suerman. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. That is true with all of your plans, is it not? 

Admiral SHerman. And I want to make it clear that I have not 
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advocated establishing a blockade and been overruled. I have dis- 

cussed the problem here in relation to the recommendations of Gen- 

eral MacArthur to go ahead with it, to show what the problems are, 

what the possibilities are, and to try to make an objective analysis 
of it. 

In my opinion the time has not arrived for such an undertaking, 
because I still believe that the best way to stop this traffic is by mutual 
agreement between the United Nations. I think, beginning ‘with the 
action of some of our own oil companies fairly early in the game, 
following the things that are now being done through the U nited 
Nations and through cooperation, we can 1 make a great deal of head- 
way. It may be that we can make enough. But, if we ever resort to 
a blockade by force, it must be a U nited Nations operation unless we 
are going to get involved in a unilateral war between the United 
States and China, which in my own opinion is extremely undesirable. 

Senator SparKMan. Now, if we did have the blockade, you testified 
that it would be necessary for us to take additional American naval 
units of our own? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Senator SparkMANn. Would you expect our allies likewise to fur- 
nish additional naval units? 

Admiral Surerman. Yes, sir; I think they should. 

Senator SparKMAN. Would ‘that include the United Kingdom? 

_ Admiral Surrman. Yes, sir. 


DEPLOYMENT OF BRITISH FLEET 


Senator SparkMAN. Did I understand you, in answer to a ques- 
tion propounded by Senator Knowland a while ago, to say that the 
British fleet was deployed just about as thinly as it could be? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I believe that I have testified that at one 
time last summer I was queried by the First Sea Lord, who is my 
opposite number in the British Navy, as to whether I felt he should 
send more ships out there. At that time our reactivation of ships 
from our own reserve fleet had not progressed, and I felt that the 
Mediterranean was as thin as it should be, and therefore I replied 
that I felt he should not weaken his deployment in the Mediterranean 
any further. 

If we were to undertake a United Nations blockade, I believe it 
would be extremely important to have representation from the navies 
of all the countries whose merchant shipping might be involved so 
that to a maximum degree we could police our own nationals. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; I remember the statement that you made 
that you have just repeated. That was in reply to a question that 
I had put to you yesterday. But just a few minutes ago Senator 
Hic either, I believe, propounded the question why it was that we 
had taken over the responsibility of the Mediterranean, and I under- 
stood you then to say that the United Kingdom fleet was pretty well 
taken up around the British Isles. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; that was in reply to Senator Hicken- 
looper. I indicated that under the NATO command, arrangements 
which we have discussed recently, that our thinking was the “British 
would do as much as possible in the vicinity of their own country, and 
that we should take the responsibilities elsewhere. 
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Senator SparkMAn. The whole point is this, as I understand it; 
I will see if I am correct: even though it may become necessary to 
establish a blockade by force, and it may become desirable at some- 
time in the future, it is not such a simple thing as just ordering it into 
effect at some day when you may want it. It is really a complicated 
matter, is it not ? 

Admiral Suerman. It is a complicated matter which, to be done 
efficiently, requires advance arrangements. If possible those arrange- 
ments should include representation from all countries whose mer- 
chant ships would be involved. It would make the job of the blockad- 
ing ice commander much easier. 


NO ADVOCACY OF OUR EVACUATION OF NORTH KORBA 


Senator SparkMAN. Now, Admiral Sherman, Senator Hickenlooper 
asked you several questions with reference to who brought up the idea 
of getting out of Korea, and who suggested it first. Let me ask you 
this: Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff ever suggest or put forward the 
idea that you desired our force to evacuate North Korea for political 
purposes ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. As far as I know, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have never advocated either staying in Korea or getting out of 
Korea for political reasons. 

The reverse is true. You may recall the incident of the dispatch 
directive of January 12 and a political message on the 13th of January, 


SEPARATING MILITARY AND POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff went to considerable length to persuade 
all concerned to keep the two subjects separate so that we would be 
dealing with military matters in military language and that the politi- 
cal considerations could be presented separately and identified as such. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now those messages followed a message from 
General MacArthur on January 10, did they not? 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. In which he suggested the advisability, or per- 
haps I should say the inevitability, of his getting out of Korea. 

Admiral Suerman. As I recall it, sir, the message of the 9th, which 
was sent by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur, was a 
military massage and gave him a military directive. 

On January 10 in his reply, the latter part of it, he raised the ques- 
tion of the primary political interest of the United States and his 
asking that questions about the political interest of the United States. 
in his statement that the military course was implicit in political 
policy, and so forth, was what created the necessity really for the 
military reply of January 12 and the desirability of the political mes- 
sage of the 13th. 


WHITNEY’S COMMENTS ON JANUARY 13 MESSAGE 


Senator SparkMAN. Now I want to call your attention to an article 
that appeared in the Washington Post, Friday, May 11, 1951, under a 
New York, May 10, United Press, date line: 


General MacArthur’s spokesman said today that until January 13 this year 
MacArthur believed Washington officials wanted our forces evacuated from 
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Korea and made a scapegoat for some political advantage. Maj. Gen, Courtney 
Whitney, MacArthur’s aide, said a January 13 message from President Truman 
was the Government's first clear statement to MacArthur to hold in Korea. 

Do you know of anything to justify such a statement as that? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir; I don’t believe that the record warrants 
a statement of that sort. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am not going to read the whole statement; 
it has been placed in the record on 1775 of the transcript, but there 
are a couple of other things I want to hurriedly call to your attention. 

I quote: 

Before receiving the message, said Whitney, MacArthur and his command 
had been led to believe the administration wanted to evacuate the Eighth Army 
from Korea, pretending the enemy forced an evacuation which would be used 
as an international political weapon. 

MacArthur “wasn’t going to use the Eighth Army as a scapegoat,’ Whitney 
said. 

Do you know of anything to justify any such statements as those? 

Admiral SuHerman. No, sir. I think that is an unwarranted accusa- 
tion against the responsible authorities in the Government of the 
United States. 

Senator SparKMAN. The Joint Chiefs of Staff never did advocate an 
evacuation on the pretense that the enemy had pushed us out, did they ? 

Admiral Suerman. So far as I know, every action of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the more important ones taken that I did not 
participate in, have been made on the basis of what we believed was 
for the good of our country. 

Senator Sparkman. And cert tainly the Joint Chiefs of Staff never 
did want to make the Eighth Army a scapegoat, did they ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, indeed. 

Senator SparKMAN. I go on, quoting General MacArthur’s spokes- 
man, Major General Whitney: 

“You must understand that prior to the receipt of this message it appeared 
to be the prevailing view in Washington that our forces should be evacuated 
from Korea as soon as diplomatic discussions then underway in the United 
Nations had been concluded,” Whitney said. 

“It seemed to be the prevailing view of the authorities in Washington that if 
the evacuation was conducted as the result of enemy pressure some political 
advantage would be served.” ; 

Then, he further says that this letter from the President on the 
13th was a reversal of the views he, MacArthur, had previously re- 
ceived from Washington. 

Is that a true statement, warranted by the facts ? 

Admiral SHerman. As far as I know, that is unjustified. 

Senator Sparkman. You know of nothing to justify any of these 
statements? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir; I do not. 


RUSSIAN-RED CHINESE RELATIONSHIP 


Senator SparKMAN. Now Admiral, just one very short question. 
Yesterday you indicated that you believed that there was a difference 
in the relationship between Russia and the people of China and that 
perhaps the people of China did not react to this Russian domination 
as they did in some of the satellite countries. But what do you think 
about the relationship between Moscow and Mao-Tze-tung and other 
Communist Chinese leaders ? 
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Admiral Suerman. I think Mao-Tse-tung, as far as I know, he is 
under practically direct Russian control, but how widely that extends, 
how firm it is, and how long it can be maintained with respect to the 
rest of the Chinese I think is somewhat debatable. 

Senator SrarKMAN. In other words, you think there is some hope 
as to the people, but you believe that the ruling powers are Russian 
puppets. Isthat correct? 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that there is hope as to the people, 
particularly those in the south. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, Admiral. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Hunt? 

(No response. ) 


Chairman Russetxu. Senator Cain ? 
RACIN, SUPPLY DEPOT 


Senator Carn. I think Senator Stennis, sir, is here. 

Chairman Russeti. You happen to precede, just as Senator Wiley 
precedes Senator George. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Sherman, do you happen to know how far inland Racin is, 
and Racin, so we have been told by several witnesses, is the large 
enemy su»ply source and depot in northeast Korea. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, it is a seaport, sir, and is about 17 or 18 
miles from the Russian border connected by railroad with Siberia, 
but not to the south. 

Senator Carn. Racin is therefore within range of your naval gun- 
fire? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. Racin, therefore, could be destroyed as a supply 
depot which now maintains enemy troops in the field if the decision 
was made by high authority to destroy it? 

Admiral Snerman. It could be seriously damaged certainly. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Carn. Well, it has seemed strange to some of us that Racin 
is permitted, for one reason or another, to be, in itself, so to speak, a 
sanctuary in the area occupied by our enemy. 


FRICTION BETWEEN MAC ARTHUR AND HIGHER AUTHORITIES 


6 


Senator Cary. Admiral Sherman, on page 3583 of the record, I 
posed this question to General Collins, and I ask your view about the 
matter, please, sir: 

Is it a reasonable assumption that, prior to the time that Red China entered 
the Korean War, there was a minimum amount of friction between General 
MacArthur, the JCS, the Secretary of Defense, the President, and all others in 
authority? 


And, General Collins responded : 

Yes, sir. I believe that is a fair statement. 

Admiral Suerman. I agree with General Collins. 

Senator Carn. Would you, in just a minute, then, Admiral, relate. 


as best you can recall, the report which probably Generals Collins and 
Vandenberg made to the other two members of the JCS when they 
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returned from Tokyo in January, after having had some conversa- 
tions with General MacArthur? : 

The point involved, sir, is: Did those two generals, when they 
returned, report any cause, as of the month of January, for continuing 
friction between our Supreme Commander in the Far East and those 
in higher authority in this country ? 

Admiral Suerman. As I recall it, sir, most of their report, on their 
return, had to do with the military situation. 

I remember distinctly their very specific comment on the morale of 
the troops, which they found to be bette 1 than we had feared that it 
might be; and they related their discussions of the situation. 

I do not recall anything further than that about their report. 

Of course, between the time of their departure and the time of their 
return, things were looking up in Korea, and, as I remember it, their 
general report was an optimistic one. 

Senator Carn. And you do not recall that they stated to the other 
members of the JCS that there was reason to believe that large dis- 
agreements continued to prevail, between the JCS, for example, and 
the commander in Tokyo and Korea? 

Admiral Surrman. I don’t remember any comment on that subject 
whatever. 


COMPARING UNITED STATES AND RUSSIAN JET ENGINES 


Senator Carn. Admiral Sherman, I have often heard the Navy jet 
aircraft engines highly complimented. 
May I ask if, in your professional view, you consider those jet 


engines possessed by the Navy to be comparable in effectiveness to 
the jet engines now being used by the Russians? 

Admiral Surman. I have not, of my own knowledge, any first- 
hand technical information about the Russian jet engines, other than 
it was reported to me that certain of the metals used showed consider- 
able technological advances that paralleled an analysis that we had 
made of metals used in mine cases. 

I do know that the fighter that they have in production, and 
in service, the MIG—15, has a better performance, insofar as speed 
and rate of climb is concerned, than the jets that we have in service 
in our aircraft carriers. 

On the other hand, we will greatly surpass those two qualities 
in the new types that will be going into service at the end of this 
year; and ours, as of now, are better gun platforms, have greater 

‘ange, and greater combat effectiveness, as shown by the fact that 
our carrier "jets are credited with et oe three MIG-15’s and 
not having received any damage from MIG-15 


EVACUATION ASSOCIATED WITH RESTRICTIONS 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 
On a recent day I posed this question to General Vandenberg : 


Have you ever heard anything said, or have you ever seen any message that 
said that General MacArthur proposed to evacuate Korea except under condi- 
tions which might prevent him from using his maximum power to repel the 
enemy ? 
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And General Vandenberg’s answer was that he had not heard of 
any request by General MacArthur to evacuate Korea. 

Is that your view, sir? 

Admiral Suerman. Without running through the dispatches to 
check, it is my impression that all of his comments concerning the 
evacuation of Korea were always associated with the limiting 
conditions—— 

Senator Carn. The restrictions ? 

Admiral SuHerman. The restrictions which he advocated lifting. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

It is my understanding, and I stand to be corrected, obviously, 
if I am wrong, that on December 29 the JCS sent General MacArthur 
a message in which the JCS gave their view about the possible need 
for evacuating Korea, as the question was understood here in this 
country, and asked General MacArthur’s views. 

My further understanding is that the message from General Mac- 
Arthur to the JCS of January 10 was in response to that military 
message of December 29. 

In order to save your time, I would appreciate it, if there is such 
a message, and I understand it is in code, that you would, at your 
convenience, paraphrase it out fully for the record so that I might 
have an opportunity to study it. 

Admiral SuHerman. You are referring now, sir, to any message 
intervening between 29 and 9 

Senator Cary. I am referring particularly, sir, to what I under- 
stood was a message dated December 29. 

Admiral Surman. Yes, sir. I will be glad to look that up. 

As I recall, and of course I will check this, that message included 
in there the statement that from his reports we concluded, or words 
to that effect. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Suerman. And then I might say that I had previous 
reports of conferences that the fleet commander out there was called 
to, as of about the 12th of December, on the Chief of Staff level. 
It was a very thoroughgoing discussion of the military situation, 
and I believe General MacArthur’s Chief of Staff felt very strongly 
about it, that they would have to face up to it, that the Chinese 
Communists could drive them out; and I believe that General Whit- 
ney, in that meeting, asked for, or : advocated the lifting of restrictions, 
and was against sending any message which would cause a reaction 


back here. 


NAVY EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Senator Carn. Admiral Sherman, I have understood you to say 
that the American Navy is today, short of war, battle ready and 
qualified to carry out its many responsibilities and obligations. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I don’t want to be in the position of 
saying that we are completely ready, that we can’t improve, but I 
do feel that we have made a very great improvement in the past 
year and that progress we are making is quite satisfactory. 

I will feel happier about our situation at sea when we begin to 
get deliveries on our new jets the latter part of the year and when 
the expansion program is completed. 
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Senator Carn. That is to say that you feel that the Navy is pres- 
ently keeping pace 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. With the growing complexity of this day. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. Admiral ‘Sherman, I have understood you to state 
that, in your opinion, the only real deterrent against aggression is 

a proper employment of all three of our armed services. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. That coupled with the residual 

apacity of the country. 

Senator Carn. Certainly, sir. 


BLAIR HOUSE MEETINGS, JUNE 25 AND 26 


Admiral Sherman, General Vandenberg testified on page 3943 with 
reference to the discussions at the Blair House last June. He said 
this: 

As I recall, the decision was made that somewhere along this line that the 
satellites were pushing the free world back on their heels every time; somebody 
had to make a stand somewhere, and the decision was that that was the place 
to do it. 

Was this decision discussed at the Blair House meetings or by the 
JCS as being a calculated risk ? 

Admiral SuermMan. The discussion to which he probably refers is 
really two meetings which took place at Blair House—one on the 
25th of June, one on the 26th of June—in which various steps were 
discussed, some decisions made the first evening, others reserved for 
the second evening; but they all had to do w ith naval and air action, 
except for such limited ground elements as were involved in the 
distribution of supplies. 

Senator Carn. And evacuation of our nationals, perhaps. 

Admiral Suerman. The directive of the first evening was predi- 
cated entirely on naval and air cover south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, for the cover of evacuation. 


UNITED STATES STATE OF PREPARATION 


Senator Carn. If I may put that question in a slightly different 
way, what difference do you see, Admiral Sherman, between the situa- 
tion that confronted us in June of 1950, when we apparently had 
a shoestring Air Force, and a very limited ground strength, and the 
situation that faces us today when we possess a powerful Navy, a 
powerful Air Force, and a much larger and more effective Army? 

Admiral Suzrman. Well, sir, I believe our military position vis-i- 
vis our possible enemies is greatly improved as compared with a year 
ago. 

“It is true that certain of our forces are engaged in the fighting 
in Korea, but our over-all situation, outside of those forces, is very 
much better. 

Senator Carn. I asked that question, sir, because so much of the 
testimony points out that we must be extraordinarily cautious in our 
dealings with our enemy because we are not prepared to take the war 
to our enemy. 

The fact is that last June we were much less prepared than we are 
today, and I continue to be curious concerning what we were thinking 
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about in terms of calculated risks and hazards last June when we 
had so little, very little, to work for us, Admiral. 

Chairman Russet. Your time is up, Senator. Go ahead, Ad- 
miral. 

Admiral SHerman. I was going to say, of course, the initial com- 
mitment of June 25 and 26 had to do only with naval and air forces, 
and there was no commitment of a large ground force. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Stennis? Senator Stennis passed on 
his last time. 

Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Long? 

(No response.) 

Senator Gillette? 


RED CHINESE ENTRANCE IN KOREAN WAR 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman and Admiral Sherman, unfortu- 
nately for me I was unable to be here yesterday, and I am reluctant 
to ask questions which in all probability have been covered, but there 
are two or three questions that I should like to ask that I think will 
be helpful to me. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Giuterre. On another subject, Admiral Sherman, when 
General MacArthur addressed the joint session of Congress, he stated, 
referring to the period last November when we had advanced the 
farthest north, that: 

Our victory was complete. We had hurled back the invaders and dissipated his 
forces. Our objectives were within reach when Red China intervened with nu- 
merically superior ground forces. This created a new war and a situation not 
contemplated. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I agree with all of it except the “not 
contemplated,” because that becomes a question of the meaning of 
the word “contemplate.” 

I will say this. I had worried about it for a long while, ever since 
I first heard that the army opposite Formosa was moving into Man- 
churia, and in October we captured Chinese prisoners and we had in 
early November, there was a time when General MacArthur was ask- 
ing to bomb the Yalu bridges because thousands of Chinese were pour- 
ing down through Antung and Sinuiju. Our morning reports had 
trucks bumper to bumper, so I had worried about it. 

Senator Giiterre. Well, I am glad indeed that you made that 
answer because I had been seriously disturbed over a statement of 
that kind in view of known facts. For instance, you will recall that 
early last year when Mao went to Moscow for those conferences, there 
was announced one treaty and undoubtedly there are other secret ar- 
rangements. In that treaty the purpose was stated to be an attempt to 
unify their efforts to prevent a revival of Japanese aggression, and in 
addition it was announced that as a provision of the treaty the Soviet 
Union was allowed to use Chinese bases for 3 years. 

Certainly it would be a reasonable implication to deduce from that 
that there was some changed condition to be contemplated at the end 
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of 3 years with reference to Japan to deprive her of her power of 
aggression, possibly that she become Communist through internal 
revolution or through some military effort. Other implic: ations could 
be drawn in view of the fact you just stated that it was known the 
troops were being sent north for a build-up across the border, and that 
the troops were coming into North Korea. In view of all of those 
things it seemed to me little short of fatuous to assume—and I was 
hoping that the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not assume—that they could 
contemplate some military action of that sort. Do you care to com- 
ment on that? 

Admiral SHerman. You will recall here was an exchange of dis- 
patches in November, along in the middle of November about how far 
north United States troops should be sent. There was a hope that we 
would stop on some advantageous position short of the border because 
it was evident that this build- up was taking place in Manchuria, that 
there had been considerable movement into the border areas inside 
North Korea, and we felt that we had to proceed very cautiously. 

Senator Gitterre. That is reassuring because it indicated to me asa 
layman when that statement was made, that there was either deplorable 
lack of intelligence or an inexcusable failure to evaluate intelligence. 
It is reassuring to have you make that statement. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MAKING COMMITTEE ARRANGEMENTS 


Chairman Russe.u. Senator Brewster. Pardon me, Senator, before 
you start with your examination. 

Gentlemen, it would be very helpful to the Chair if the Senators 
would indicate about the length of time that they think they will re- 
quire, so that I might make arrangements for an afternoon session of 
the committee. 

I cannot be here this afternoon, and I will have to notify Senator 
Connally in order that he might be here to preside if we cannot con- 
clude by around 1 o’clock. Do you have any idea about the length of 
time your examination will take? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Giuterre. I am through. 

Senator Smiru. I have no more. 

Senator Srennis. I will waive altogether if that is necessary to get 
through at 1 o’clock. 

Chairman Russexu. I am not pressing you, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. I know. 

Chairman Russetxu. I am trying to make arrangements for Senator 
Connally to be here this afternoon. 

Senator Stennis. I won't take over 2 minutes if you get to me. 

Senator Carn. I wish only to have the admiral enlarge upon one 
question I asked him, and I would assume that will take but several 
minutes. 

Chairman Russetzi. Do you think you can conclude in fifteen min- 
utes ¢ 

Senator Carn. Oh, in several minutes. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Brewster, have you any indication as 
to the time? 
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PRECEDENTS FOR A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Brewster. Well, I am limited to 15 minutes, and I have 
not occupied any time, so I am sure that I will not encroach. 

Chairman Russe. All right, sir, proceed then. 

Senator Brewster. I want also to say the fact that I have not been 
able to be here these two preceding days will, I hope, not involve me 
in repetition. I have gone over the record as well as I could both 
through the press and through what I have examined here. There 

are certain aspects of matters which have not been gone into as ex- 
tensively as I would like to. 

Chairman Russetx. I am not trying to in anywise curtail you. I 
was merely seeking information so I would know what plans to make 
for the afternoon. 

Senator Brewster. I am so enthusiastic for an adequate presenta- 
tion of the significance of naval blockade that I would almost be ready 
to settle on that basis. 

It was very refreshing to have the historic significance of sea power 
so adequately presented. I think it must have had a profund impact 
on the committee as well as on the country. 

Is it not true, Admiral, that historically we have learned much of 
the profound significance of sea power in blockade upon military op- 
erations through the military traditions of the British? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir; but also prior to the recent build-up 
of our Navy just before World War II the only preceding time that 
we had the largest Navy in the world was when he had operated for 
4 years in blockade of one of the largest coastlines in the world, and in 
that we had a great deal of experience and built up a considerable 
background of precedent, law, and understanding of the matter. 


RECOMMENDING UN NAVAL BLOCKADE 


I may say that on last summer, around the 30th of June after | 
had recommended establishing a United Nations naval blockade of 
Korea, I sent for the proclamations issued between 1861 and 1865 and 
I was amazed at the great mass of records that we had in the Navy 
Department in connection with the blockade. 

Senator Brewster. And did you continue to recommend and urge 
the institution of the naval blockade by the United Nations as the 
most effective means of curtailing the military potential of the Chi- 
nese Communist forces ? 

Admiral Suerman. I have been giving long consideration to it, 
and since we achieved the step of the economic blockade, the agree- 
ment in the United Nations about 10 days ago, I have been again 
raising the question and urging a United Nations naval blockade as 
the next logical step. 

Senator Brewster. I note that on page 4003 vou said, according to 
the record: 

The fact is that our allies have been unwilling to join in a naval blockade of 
China and have been slow to establish a tight economic blockade. 

That is the end of the quotation. The clear implication of that is 
that we have been urging such action. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. There was discussion of that with our 
principal naval ally in mid- January. 
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Senator Brewster. And do you have any question that the more 
quickly that could be accomplished, the more quickly we should cur- 
tail very greatly the Chinese military potential ? 

Admiral Suerman. It is the most effective way that I can see of 
putting pressure on them without engaging in hostilities and attack- 
ing the t Chinas people with weapons. 

Senator Brewster. It is also saving a great many American lives 
to the extent that it is effective in crippling their military supplies. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 


SHIPPING THROUGH ARCTIC CIRCLE 


Senator Brewster. I was interested also, Admiral, in your com- 
ments about the trans-Siberian railway about which I had earlier in- 
quired of General Bradley. He spoke in that connection of the tran- 
sit from Russia by the Arctic Circle at certain periods. Now, how 
extended a time can they run ships along that Arctic Circle? 

Admiral SHerMan. Very few months of the year, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Not over 2 or 3 months? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, I would have guessed probably about 2 
months. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral SuHerman. And the extent of it is exceedingly limited. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

You have made it clear, I believe, that you have no question as to 
our power to control the seas around Japan and Korea under any 
conditions you can anticipate ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. I believe we can control the sea in 
that vicinity. 

[ Deleted] 


CAPACITY OF TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


Senator Brewster. What is the capacity of the Siberian railway? 
I think General Bradley said 17,000 tons a month—I should say a day. 

Admiral Suerman, The figure that I was given was 17,000 tons 
a day; and I have an idea that that is probably a little on the high 
side as far as an average goes. I should think in the wintertime they 
might find a little difficulty with that. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; and that also anticipates no interference 
of any character with their operations by an outside force 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster (continuing). To which they are very vulner- 
able. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So that General MacArthur's statement to us 
was that in the event of any major conflict developing in the Orient, 
the Russian military potential would decline steadily from the first 
day as a result of the transport difficulties. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Suerman. I should expect it to, Senator. 


PETROLEUM AS KEY TO MODERN WAR 


Senator Brewster. Yes. 
It is the fact, is it not, that petroleum supplies are almost the key 
to modern war, both on land and on the sea, is it not? 
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Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; it is. 
Senator Brewster. I heard a statement that 60 percent of our 
transit across the Atlantic during the Second World War were pe- 
troleum products. Do you have some such figure in mind? 

Admiral SHerman. That sounds about right to me, sir. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Brewsrer. They have no adequate resources of petroleum 
in the Far East nor of refining facilities to handle them, do they? 
Admiral SHermMan. Not sufficient, sir. 
| Deleted. | 










































SOVEREIGNTY OF DAIREN AND PORT ARTHUR 


Senator Brewster. Yes. Now on the sovereignty of Dairen and 
Port Arthur, I have been looking at the secret agreement at Yalta 
and the Sino-Soviet agreement regarding it, to which you refer. Do 
you consider that under the provisions of those two agreements Dairen 
and Port Arthur are not under Chinese sovereignty ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, my people who have studied the mat- 
ter advise me that there is a good case that they are under Chinese 
sovereignty; but, on the other hand, the facts of life are that the 
Russians are in occupation and control of them. 

Senator Brewster. I think that is very interesting. As I read it, 
it seemed to me that they clearly and repeatedly reiterated that they 
did not challenge the sovereignty of the Chinese Government over 
these ports. 

It is very interesting and important if the Russian assertion is not 
in accordance with international law, which would affect this question 
of blockade, would it not? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. Along about 1946, you will recall 
we had difficulty maintaining our consulate representatives or State 
Department representatives in Dairen. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. I know when I flew over there in 1946 
they advised us to keep a few miles away from Dairen and Port Arthur 
or we would get shot down as we were going to Korea, although 
there was no warrant of any character in international law for any 
such attitude or action with American military planes. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. That was clearly in violation of all existing 
rights in their assertion. Is that correct? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. Well, I think that they are in de facto 
occupation. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 
Admiral SuHerman. That would be an item in the blockade, 


UNITED STATES CONTROL OF THE SEAS 






Senator Brewster. Is it not the case that perhaps the most signif- 
icant development in international relations in the last decade has 
been the recognition by the British that the control of the seas must 
in large measure be passed on to the United States ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I believe that is one of the significant 
developments in the world situation, that we are now the greatest 
sea power, and that many of the responsibilities in the world that 
used to be taken by the British Navy now, of necessity, fall to the 
United States Navy. 
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Senator Brewster. Is it not true that the development of the 
British Empire in the last century and the maintenance of the Pax 
Britannica, which kept peace in the world was due in almost entire 
measure to the prudent and possible exercise of British sea power? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; British sea power constituted the 
element which permitted the British to display force and use force 
with a great deal of mobility. Of course, in the modern world, the 
similar military function involving the use of mobile forces includes 
aircraft, both naval aircraft and Air Force aircraft. 

Senator Brewster. That has been the change that has come but 
the fact remains that transport must still primarily depend upon the 
sea. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN COMMUNIST AND FREE WORLD TONNAGE 


Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; and if I may take time, I would like to 
read a fragment which I picked up the other day which I think is very 
interesting. 

In 1949 the United States railroads, serving an area only about 
one-third the size of Russia, moved 680 billion ton-miles of freight 
and could have handled more. The Soviet system was operating 
virtually at full capacity, moving 330 billion tons. 

Senator Stennis. That is railroads? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. Now, at sea the free nations are con- 
nected by 3,500 United States ships with a gross tonnage of 26 million, 
7,500 West European ships with a gross tonnage of 42 million; the 
Communist world has less than 1,000 ships totaling less than 3 million 
gross tons. 

In other words, we have 23 times as much tonnage in the free world 
as there is in the Communist world at sea. The situation on shore, as 
far as transportation goes, indicates the importance of sea communi- 
cations, their use and their control. 

Senator Brewster. The British have come frankly to recognize 
that their current resources and responsibilities would not permit 
them to continue the maintenance of a navy adequate for the exercise 
of the powers they formerly employed. 

Admiral Suerman. I think that is correct, sir. I don’t believe that 
the British economy would support a military establishment which 
would include a navy the size of ours. 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT, 1938 


Senator Brewster. I was interested in your comments on the advent 
of the Air as it was in 1938, I think, the General Board of the Navy 
recommended the limitation on naval aircraft to 3,000. 

Do you recall that episode? I believe you did not concur. 

Admiral Surrman. I nonconcurred. I became a naval aviator in 
1922, and I have been for the expansion of naval aviation. 

Senator Brewster. That is one episode that always intrigued me, 
as I was responsible for striking that amendment out of the supply 
bill at that time, so that naval aircraft would be unlimited. It has 
been very gratifying to see the recognition of the joint part which the 
Navy and the Air can play. 

Admiral SHerman. We are very grateful for your help, sir. 

83797—51—pt. 259 
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Chairman Russett. I think that is a good place to advise you your 
time on this round has expired, Senator Brewster. 

There is no need of my calling all these names. Senator Green, did 
you have any questions ? 

Senator Green. I would like to ask one question. 


NAVAL AND AIR COMMITMENTS REGARDING KOREA 


Chairman Russet. Pardon me. I will switch to this table under 
my system. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. A few minutes ago we were discussing the Blair 
House meetings—— 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Senator Carn. In late June. You indicated that at those meetings 
only the commitments of air and naval units were discussed. 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I merely wish the record to support your feeling of 
the matter with these several sentences from the President. On June 
27, 1950, the President said: 

In these circumstances I have ordered United States air and sea forces to give 
the Korean Government troops cover and support. 


In the same message he related : 


© 


Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 
Formosa. 


AUTHORIZING GROUND FORCES IN KOREA 


Then on June 30 in a statement the President said this, or it was 
said : 

The President announced that he had authorized the United States Air Force 
to conduct missions on specific military targets in northern Korea wherever 
militarily necessary and had ordered a naval blockade of the entire Korean coast. 
General MacArthur has been authorized to use certain supporting ground forces. 

All of this indicates that there wasn’t a seeming likelihood in late 
June that the United States and her allies would soon be heavily en- 
gaged on the ground in Korea. Is that a fair reconstruction of the 
situation of that day, Admiral Sherman ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; that is true, and that situation con- 
tinued until the night June 29 to 30, and then, as indicated in this 
record on page 11, General MacArthur made a reconnaissance of the 
battle area where the South Korean Army was fighting; and he sent 
a message to the Joint Chiefs of Staff stating that the only assurance 
of holding the Han River line and to regain lost ground would be 
through the commitment of United States ground combat forces into 
the Korean battle area. 

In that message he stated his intention, if authorized, to move a 
United States regimental combat team to the combat area in Korea 
as the nucleus of a possible build-up of two divisions for early offen- 
sive action. 

Then, as I recall it, General Collins telephoned to me at 5: 30 in the 
morning to tell me that that message had come in, that there had 
been a teletype conference between him and General MacArthur, as 
a result of which and as indicated in this document furnished the 
committee, authority to move the regimental combat team to the com- 
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bat zone was secured from the President by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army through the Secretary of the Army and General MacArthur was 
informed of this authority and told he would be advised about the 
build-up later. 

Senator Carn. The JCS must have been meeting rather constantly 
at that period. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF JUNE 30, 1950 


Senator Carn. Were the JCS giving consideration to the likeli- 
hood that what had begun as a very small undertaking was likely to 
become enlarged into a general war within Korea? 

One reason I ask the question, Admiral, is that I should think that 
all of your education and your training would disincline you to any 
commitment of ground forces against Asiatics in Asia; and I wanted 
to ask what sort of advice you might have given as of that day and 
what the other members of the JCS were thinking about in terms of 
the future or were things happening so rapidly that there just wasn’t 
time to consider these long-range possibilities ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, things were certainly happening rapidly 
on the 30th of June. 

Senator Carn. They were indeed, sir. 

Admiral Suerman. The decision had been taken on the recommen- 
dation of General MacArthur, who was on the spot. I had some ap- 
prehensions about it, and in the following days I felt that the deci- 
sion was a sound one, it was unavoidable, but I was fully aware of 
the hazards involved in fighting Asiatics on the Asiatic mainland, 
which is something that, as a naval officer, I have grown up to believe 
should be avoided if possible. 

I remember talking about this thing with the Secretary of Defense, 
then Louis Johnson, in August, expressing my view that if we possibly 
could, sooner or later we should get out of the business of fighting 
on the Asiatic main‘and, because even then we could see as of August 
15 we were pretty far south—— 

Senator Carn. You were indeed, sir. 

Admiral SuHerman. And it was perfectly obvious that if we were 
not going to drain off a good many resources in the Far East, we would 
have to find ways and means of terminating that type of operation, 
which, if intervention took place from either Russia or China, could 
get to be a long process, absorbing a great deal of our military 
potential. 

RISKS OF INVOLVEMENT ON SIBERIAN FRONTIER 


Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 

Would you help me just once more. Would you state in very brief 
fashion the military reasons, if there are those reasons, why Rashin, as 
an enemy supply source should not be destroyed. 

_Admiral Suerman. The military reason was that we felt that the 
risks of involvement on the Siberian frontier were unduly large with 
relation to the return that would be gotten from destroying an instal- 
lation which is really part of what you might almost call the Vladi- 
vostok complex. 
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The Russians had an agreement to use Rashin; did use it at times, 
since the war, and at the time that the restriction was imposed, it 
was imposed against the background that we had had violations of 
Soviet territory and Chinese territory by our aircraft who were sent 
off to work along the border in these difficult areas. 

We had the embarrassing instance of one of my naval aircrafts, 
which had gotten across the border, and that made us reluctant to 
undertake an operation of that sort in that location if it was not nec- 
essary. 

[ Deleted. | ‘ 

Senator Carn. Admiral Sherman, you have taught me much, sir, 
during these last several days, and again I bespeak my appreciation. 

Admiral SHerman. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman RussetL. Senator Green, you said you had a question ? 

Senator Green. Yes. 


SHERMAN OPPOSES “GOING IT ALONE” 


Admiral Sherman, yesterday; when I had the privilege of ques- 
tioning you, I drew attention to the proposal of General MacArthur 
to bomb the coastal cities of China, and establish a naval blockade, 
and the fact that when I had questioned him on that subject, I asked 
him whether he would, if he could not get the consent of his allies, 
go it alone. He said, Yes, alone. 

I asked you whether you agreed with that statement, and you said, 
“no”; and I asked you if you knew of any of the military authorities 
with whom you deal, who agreed with it, and you said, “no.” 

But notwithstanding those statements, both the newspapers this 
morning and some radio commentators stated in headlines, that you 
agreed with General MacArthur, and so it occurred to me that I 
had better ask you why neither you nor any of the other military 
authorities with whom you had dealings, disagree. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, I would be glad to have the occa- 
sion for again repeating that I am opposed on military grounds to 
getting involved in a war alone with Cinacivuerhet China. 

I think it is extremely important that we not get—let ourselves 
become involved in such a war for two reasons: First, the military 
aspects and, secondly, after all we have gone through since last June 
to support a policy of operating under the United Nations, the last 
thing I would think we would want to do now is to do something 
which is not sound from a military point of view, and which would 
immediately throw this United Nations arrangement overboard at 
that time. 

I am definitely opposed to going it alone in operating against 
China. 

Senator Green. Well, let us hope that this statement today won't 
be misrepresented as the ones of yesterday were. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Stennis, you said you had a couple of 
questions. 


ECONOMIC BLOCKADE RELATIVE TO NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Srennis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Admiral Sherman, I have heard it said here that if an economic 


blockade is imposed on China, that that makes a naval blockade 
question almost academic. 
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Now, that was the substance of the thought here to some answers 
given. I have not had the benefit of all of your testimony, but I 
strongly conclude from your ideas that that is incorrect, in your 
opinion. 

We could still have an effective—rather effective—United Nations 
economic blockade now—and now take it up there and give us the 
reasons for the necessity of a naval blockade, too. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, the economic blockade, as it is now 
arranged, involves having certain countries of their own volition stop 
sending certain things. 

Now, after that is done, and we see where we stand, the question 
will arise as to how important is the traffic which continues. We have 
had one or two countries which have announced that they would not 
be bound by it anyway, that they would trade with whom they wished; 
and the language of what is to be stopped is very flexible, and if we 
find that that procedure is not effective, then the only recourse we have 
left is to call on our allies to join with us in cutting off trade by sea 
with Communist China which, I believe, would be quite effective. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, that would still leave the connection 
there with Russia on the mainland, and all? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But you do think that the plans ought to be 
carried right on to try to perfect this naval blockade through the 
United Nations? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. If that should continue on unabated ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, that is the next step. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Suerman. I think the time has come to get started on it. 


CONTEMPLATED USE OF NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator STennis. Yes. 

With reference to the use of these Chinese Nationalist troops on 
Formosa, I never have understood exactly just what is meant by the 
contemplated use of those troops. 

I understand that the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought they were not 
strong enough as offensive troops in Korea or as offensive troops into 
China, without our material support, is that correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. That is correct, sir; and the people who have 
gone out there, including General MacArthur, up to a certain date, ad- 
vised us to that effect. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Admiral Suerman. More recently, with the increased need for 
troops in Korea, there has obviously been a change of mind in the 
headguarbers of the Far East, and at the same time, the program for 
improving the condition of the forces on Formosa has not had an op- 
portunity to become effective, so there is a question of judgment there, 
and being a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the least direct 
experience with ground forces, I am really the worst possible judge of 
it. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. But on this proposition of logistical sup- 
port now, to put them over there on the mainland of China, you were 
just touching on that when I came in yesterday, and I did not get 
the benefit of all of it. 
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CONFINES OF LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


Admiral SHerman. Well, I believe what I was coming to and com- 
menting on was generally to the effect that logistic support in terms 
of furnishing them supplies would be one thing. 

Now, if anyone, in talking about logistic support, means that we 
would move them with our ships from Formosa to the mainland, then 
they are contemplating an amphibious operation that I don’t know 
how to conduct where the troops fight and the ships don’t, and if the 
ships fight 

Sesion Srennis. That ismy point. How could we do that without 
involving our soldiers as well as the naval forces on the mainland of 
China? That isthe point I have not understood. 

Admiral Suerman. I don’t think we could, sir. I think that 
logistic support must be confined to delivering to Formosa supplies 
that are needed, including putting their forces in such shape that 
they do the rest; they carry on all the obligations. 

Senator Stennis. That they navigate themselves across the water. 

Admiral SuHrrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I wanted your opinion on it. 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Do you have any other questions, Senator 
Brewster? 


MAKING ECONOMIC BLOCKADE EFFECTIVE 


Senator Brewster. Yes, I do. 

If the Chinese Government has sovereignty over all of Manchuria, 
as provided in the Sino-Soviet agreements, would that not permit the 
institution of a naval blockade against such a port so far as inter- 
national law is concerned ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Technically, I should think yes, sir; but prac- 
tically, I think that the point would be difficult to sustain. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I am speaking purely from a legal starid- 
point. I realize the actions which the Russians have taken there, 
of course, are a wholesale violation of all their agreements, both 
with us and the Chinese; but in international law we would still have 
a fairly firm ground on which to stand. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You emphasized on page 4.011: 

However, in my opinion, our allies can still do much more to make an economic 
blockade effective. 

That is, the economic sanctions we have talked of; and you went on: 


For the foregoing reasons I still hope that we can prevail upon our allies to 
join in an effective United Nations commercial and naval blockade of the ports 
of the declared aggressor and as a sanction short of war as contemplated by 
articles 41 and 42 of the United Nations Charter. 

Is there concurrence among your associates, both in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the State Department and the White House as to the very 
great desirability of moving on to this next step of a naval blockade? 

Admiral Suerman. I would say that, as of this time, there is full 
concurrence on getting on with the economic blockade—— 

Senator Brewster. Economic sanctions. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir: economic sanctions. 
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Senator Brewster. Which is a more proper term, isn’t it, than 
blockade ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; and making them as effective as 
possible. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral SHERMAN. But, it would be my feeling that they should be 
followed by the more complete action. 

Senator Brewster. Do you feel that there will still be sufficient 
holes left in the situation, doing the best we can hope for under 
economic sanctions, which would make the imposition of a naval block- 
ade by the concurrence of our allies very desirable ? 

Admiral SHerman. That is my judgment, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And you haven’t, have you, been able to sell that 
completely to your associates in our Government ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I have not made any very vigorous 
attempt, because this other operation has only been completed just 
recently; and I have informed my colleagues in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and associates in the State Department, that I felt that this was 
the next thing. 


ALLIES AGREE TO ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Senator Brewster. Now why, in your opinion, did our allies finally, 
after 6 months, agree to the economic sanctions ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I think there are a number of factors. 

One of them is the initiation of this hearing, and the public dis- 
cussion of the problems in the Far East. 

Senator Brewster. I hope the chairman will take note of that 
comment. 

Admiral SHerman. Another is the growing realization of the situa- 
tion, the continued activity of our State Department, and the general 
realization of the people in some of these other countries as to the 
matters involved. 

Senator Brewster. The temper of the American people is being 
profoundly affected, is it not? 

Admiral SHrerman. Yes, sir; and, of course, as I recall it, there 
were some very convincing speeches made in London. 

Senator Brewsrer. In other words, our allies have come to recog- 
nize that the American public is increasingly concerned over measures 
which are involved in the sacrifice of our sons? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And I assume that there are a variety of forms 
of persuasion that can and are used in international intercourse to 
persuade our allies to cooperate. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 


YALTA AGREEMENT REGARDING CHIANG’S CONCURRENCE 


Senator Brewster. I call attention to the provision of the Yalta 
Agreemen which is recited on page 1818 of volume 10 of our record and 
to this clause in that agreement, which says: 

It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railroads referred to above will require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-shek. The President will take measures in order to obtain this concurrence 
on advice from Marshal Stalin. 
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Do you know whether or not that provision regarding the under- 
taking of President Roosevelt to secure the concurrence has been called 
to the attention of President Truman, as to whether or not he might 
emulate his distinguished predecessor in persuading our allies to be 
somewhat more cooperative both in what we are doing in Korea and in 
the measures that seem desirable to save the sacrifice of life? 

Admiral Surerman. No, sir; I have no knowledge of that situation. 

Senator Brewster. Well, you are familiar with the provision ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I am familiar with the provisions of the Yalta 
Agreement. 

Senator Brewster. You do not know just what the measures were 
that then President Roosevelt thought he might take in order to see— 
as it says there “in order to obtain this concurrence” ! 

Admiral SHerman. No. 

Senator Brewster. Obviously we were giving aid to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek at that time, and for that reason possessed some 
power of persuasion. 

Admiral Suerman. That might be what was in his mind, but I 
really have no knowledge of what was intended. 

Senator Brewster. And we are now proposing $81 billion in mili- 
tary aid to Europe to these same allies. To what extent would it be 
prudent or proper to take into account considerations of this charac- 
ter in persuading them to be somewhat more cooperative ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir; that is a matter which is outside my 
responsibilities. But I believe that there is a greater willingness to 
cooperate among our allies than sometimes seems on the surface to be 
the case. Like the many other of our endeavors, it takes a good deal of 
doing. 

Senator Brewster. It is easier to be philosophical here about it than 
it is over in Korea, I assume. 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That is something I think that probably im- 
pressed itself greatly on General MacArthur when the boys are there. 


STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE OF SPAIN 


One other question I have about the part of Spain. Have you at any 
time expressed any opinion as to the strategic significance of Spain in 
our operations in the Mediterranean ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. In discussions with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and in my general conversations, I have always pointed out 
the strategic importance of Spain in connection with the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Senator Brewster. Is there any government in Europe with which 
you are familiar that is less penetrated or affected by Communist in- 
fluences than the Government of Spain? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, my visits to Spain have been ex- 
tremely limited, but such as they were, I was impressed with the fact 
that the Government seems to be in pretty tight control. On the other 
hand, they have had recently some labor disturbances, and to what de- 
gree that may be indicative of lack of control of the elements that were 
supposed to have been placed under control, I don’t know. I think 
there is a good deal of internal tension in Spain. 
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Senator Brewster. Perhaps my question was not sufficiently clear. 
It was with regard to the Government itself. The episode to which 
you speak indicates some unrest, but as far as the Government itself 
is concerned, is there any government in Europe which would be 
nearer the top of the list for Soviet elimination if they had the 
power / 

Admiral Suerman. No; I think not. It is the only government 
which has established itself by defeating a Communist government. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. And the very survival of that regime 
is dependent upon there not being Soviet domination of Europe. Is 
that not a fair assumption ? . 

Admiral Suerman. I think that is true, sir. 

Senator Brewster. If there were any government in Europe which 
would wish to cooperate in curtailing the expansion of Soviet power, 
it would be that Govenrment ; would it not ? 

Admiral Suerman. I am not so sure about the degree of cooperation 
or the manner of cooperation. 

Here, again, I have looked at Spain through the eyes of a sailor 
charged with responsibility in the Mediterranean. As to the political 
situation in Spain, I am not as well-informed as I would like to be. 

I do feel that Spain, the Spanish Government, is definitely and 
strongly committed against communism. 

Senator Brewster. And the mutual defense pact between the United 
States and Spain might be one method of bringing their potential 
contribution into the general problem with which we are faced ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir; it would. 

Senator Brewster. If the territory of Spain were under the control 
of Communist influence or sympathizers, would operations in the 
Mediterranean be very practicable ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Well, they would be made much more difficult. 

Senator Brewster. Could you go by the Straits of Gibraltar with 
any security if there were Communist control in Spain ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, it would depend upon the strength of 
their air force, the military establishment. 

Senator Brewster. One other question. The assumption I think is 
general that because Russia is so largely a land power, that naval 
power would not be as significant in any development. Is it not 
true that under the complex mechanism of modern war, the intricacies 
of all the requirements, that even so great a land power as Russia 
is _ dependent upon many strategic materials not readily available 
to it? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, Russia has need of many things from 
outside her periphery, and very importantly for materials such as 
petroleum products which come from places not very far inside the 
periphery. 

DO THE RUSSIANS WANT A GENERAL WAR? 


Senator Brewsrer. Yes. Now a certain naval person has stated— 
and his opinion is entitled to high respect—that the reason the Rus- 
sions do not move now is because of the lack of adequate atomic 
power. Do you concur in that opinion ? 

Admiral Surrman. No, sir. I think that the reason why the Rus- 
sians have not initiated a general war is more fundamental than that. 
In the first place, I am not convinced that they want a general war. 
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Il am not convinced that they do not see a way to achieve domina- 
tion without general war, and as I stated yesterday, I believe that 
the great deterrent against a greater war is the respect that the Rus- 
sians have for the residual powers of this country. 

Senator Brewster. That is our industrial potential. 

Admiral SuHermMan. Industrial, military potential, the over-all 
power of this country which is the greatest in the world. 

Chairman Russevt. Your time has expired, Senator Brewster. 

Senator Kefauver ? 


UN NAVAL COMMAND, KOREA 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I find that most of the ques- 
tions that I had in mind asking have already been asked, but I do 
want to say, Admiral Sherman, that I think you have made a ver 
valuable contribution to the committee, and oo you a very hig 
compliment for the forthrightness in which you have given us in- 
formation and for the excellent statements that you have made. 

I believe that one matter that has not been covered, Admiral Sher- 
man, is the method of command between the American Navy and 
the other United Nations countries that are making a contribution 
to the naval part of the conflict in Korea. 

How is that arranged? What is the method of United Nations 
command ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, under the commander in chief, United 
Nations forces in Korea, originally General MacArthur, now General 
Ridgway, there is a United Nations naval commander, Vice Admiral 
Joy, who within the United States Navy is our comamnder, naval 
forces Far East, is the commander of the United Nations naval 
forces operating and assisting in Korea. 

He has under his control the British, French, Dutch, Siamese and 
others and also under him and receiving a great deal of support from 
him are the naval forces of the Republic of Korea. 

As far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, he is responsible 
to General Ridgway, General Ridgway is responsible to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

His naval responsibilities as an American naval commander, are to 
the commander in chief, Pacific Fleet; Admiral Radford; and Ad- 
miral Radford is, in turn, responsible to me. 

That arrangement permits Admiral Radford to make available to 
Admiral Joy, what he needs, from all over the Pacific, decentralizes 
our naval administration, and also permits Admiral Radford to go out 
and see what is needed, and inform me, if necessary, so that my com- 
munication with Admiral Joy has been limited to the extent that I 
could get out there; but I have had Admiral Radford as an intervening 
echelon of command, and it has proved a very sound arrangement. 

Senator Keravuver. From the scant information I have about the 
subject, I think that the American Navy, under you, and the other 
UN contributions, have been handled awfully well, and the command 
has been very good, for a joint purpose. 

I do take it that you would feel that over a long pull, and contem- 
plating the possibility of some larger operations, that there should 
be a lot of consideration given to a better political backing and di- 
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rection, in which all of the nations can have a fuller participation for 
the direction, not only of the Navy, but the other elements of our 
armed services, is that correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 


ALLIED NAVAL PARTICIPATION IN KOREA 


Senator Kerauver. And there has been so much said, by way of 
criticism of our allies, about the contributions that they are making. 

It was very gratifying to hear, and read, in your colloquy with Sen- 
ator Sparkman, that you felt, considering everything, and the requests 
that had been made upon our allies for naval assistance, that you were 
well satisfied with what they were doing, is that correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; and in amplification of that, I would 
like to say that as far as I know, we have anticipated all of the needs 
of the Far East Command for naval forces. 

I think the only thing that General MacArthur ever asked for 
that he was not provided immediately, was when he asked for a full 
Marine division, and we had to wait until we could assemble one. 

As far as I know, Admiral Joy has every ship that he wants. That 
is one of the reasons why we have not felt it necessary, from a military 
point of view, to ask other countries to assemble a larger naval force. 

Politically, it is considered desirable to have as many different coun- 
tries make contributions as can. For example, we have one Siamese 
frigate, and one Colombian frigate, and the small navies have been 
quite willing to participate in that manner. 

Senator Keravuver. Didn’t you say, in answer to a question of Sena- 
tor Sparkman, that the First Lord of the Admiralty, I forget his 
name, offered some additional ships, or fleets, and you didn’t want 
it? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Lord Fraser, through his representative here, sent word to me, 
and he also talked to me about it, that they stood ready to increase 
their naval contribution, but that if they did so, it would have to be 
subtracted from the deployments elsewhere; and under those circum- 
stances I felt it better not to weaken their other deployments. 

Senator Keravver. It seemed to me, Admiral Sherman, that rather 
than play up all the time what we feel is the lack of contribution by 
our allies, we should take into consideration that, as to troops, they 
have commitments that we do not have, like Indochina and other 
countries where they do have some commitments; and also that we 
should let the American people know more about the good part of 
the contributions that they are making, so as to try to lessen this 
tension that seems to be growing all the time, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Don’t you agree with that? 

Admiral SHerman. I do, sir. 

I saw, the other day, a mathematical analysis of the contribution 
of forces under arms, potential reserves, and so on, of our allies which, 
to me, was surprising because it indicated that in that relationship, 
what they were doing was much greater than it would appear at first 
glance. 

Senator Krravver. In any event, you are satisfied with the naval 
contribution 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Keravuver. That is being made? 
Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF UN MILITARY COMMAND ORGANIZATION 


Senator Kerauver. Admiral Sherman, have you made any progress 
or has any effort been made to have an over-all UN military com- 
mand, or army command, or a navy command, in the United Nations 
so that as to General Eisenhower in Europe, and as to our operation 
in the Pacific and General Ridgway’s operation in Korea, that there 
can be some more satisfactory method for United Nations direction of 
these operations? 

‘ I do not mean more satisfactory; I mean with a broader political 
ase. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, sir, there has not been much done on that. 
Of course, General Ejisenhower’s responsibilities come back to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In other words, he—— 

Senator Keravuver. Reports to the Council of Twelve? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, he reports to the standing group, the 
group which is the military group here in Washington representing 
the three largest powers. 

The membership of the standing group is British, French, and 
American. 

The difficulty about a United Nations military command organi- 
zation is that the military committee of the United Nations is repre- 
sentative of the members of the Security Council, and the Security 
Council includes at least one country which is, to put it mildly, un- 
cooperative. 

Senator Krravver. So as it is presently set up, it is very difficult 
to get a military command out of the United Nations which would 
be altogether on the side which we are concerned about. 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir. 


RECOMMENDING MAC ARTHUR’S REMOVAL 


Senator Keravver. Admiral Sherman, there is one other question— 
I think it has been made clear, but I did want to ask it again. 

As I understand your testimony, you had been considerably con- 
cerned not about General MacArthur’s technical efficiency—because 
we all recognize that he is technically a great general and one of the 
world’s greatest military leaders and geniuses—but that prior to April 
5 you had been concerned about his not going along or believing in 
the policies of the Chiefs of Staff in the conduct of operations in 
Korea and had felt that something, one way or another, would have to 
be done about that; is that correct ? 

Admiral SuHerMan. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. That was prior to April 5? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And in your discussion with other members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did you find that was also their view? 

Admiral Suerman. Well—— 

Senator Kerauver. They have spoken here for themselves, of 
course. 

Admiral Suerman. I don’t think we ever faced up to the problem 
by saying something had to be done about it, but certainly we were all 
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conscious of the problem we were dealing with. Different things 
would happen. finasetinads it would be disconcerting, sometimes 
mildly annoying, and then other times it would be merely a dispatch 
which would call for again trying to issue a directive that would set 
matters straight. 

Senator Keravver. Then you were notified that on April 5, by tele- 
phone call from General Bradley, I believe, that the matter was going 
to be brought to a climax; is that correct ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. We were informed that there would 
be a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and we met and at that meet- 
ing General Bradley indicated to us that the question of General Mac- 
Arthur’s removal was under consideration; and we were probably 
going to be asked our views and that we should be thinking about it. 

Senator Keravver. At that meeting—I want to get this clear—you 
did not get the impression that a decision had already been made, but 
you were told that the matter was up for consideration and your views 
would be desired ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And on that basis you jointly recommended 
that he be relieved of his command ? 

Admiral SHerMan. No, sir. We discussed the matter, various com- 
ments were made, and then at a later time we were asked individually 
by General Marshall for our military opinion as to whether or not he 
should be replaced in his command, We gave those opinions indi- 
vidually, we did not initiate a recommendation. 

Senator Keravver. You gave your individual opinions? 

Admiral Suerman, Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravver. Then subsequently, following that, he was re- 
lieved of his command. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Those individual opinions—were they opinions 
that were in the nature of recommendations that you felt that mili- 
tarily he should be relieved ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir, just about that form. 

Senator Krravver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. 


[ Deleted. | 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Is that being handled on Navy ships or is that in ships that belong 
to the shipping companies ? 

Admiral SHerMan. It is both, sir. The military sea transporta- 
tion service doesn’t have the capacity to carry on an active operation 
like this and some of the requirements are met—of course, our own 
ships are used to capacity—some are met by charter, and some by 
loading of ordinary steamers. 

Chairman Russeu. I don’t suppose you can give us an approxima- 
tion of what is carried in strictly Navy bottoms. 

Admiral SuHerman. The greater part of that tonnage is being han- 
dled in commercial shipping. We obtain that through the Maritime 
Commission when we charter, and when we just contract loads and so 
on, that is done, I believe, with a straight-out contract with the Navy 
Department and the contractor. 
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Chairman Brewster. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to call the attention of the Admiral 
to the fact that we find in the paper we have twice protested Russian 
actions in Dairen as in conflict with their agreements, so that we have 
refused to recognize their assertion of power over that port. 

Admiral Suerman, I was sure that was our technical position. 

Chairman Russeitzt. Admiral, I wish to add my compliments to those 
expressed on your testimony here, and I am sure it has been of great 
assistance to the committee. 

We are all proud of the days of wooden ships and iron men, as be- 
ing a very proud part of American tradition, but in these days the 
Navy utilizes technological developments of this modern age to the 
fullest extent. I, for one, am very proud of the fact that we today have 
the most powerful Navy afloat. 

We are in a position now to utilize seapower to the maximum extent. 
I suppose Admiral Mahan—wasn’t he the man who wrote the famous 
book on the application of seapower / 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russevx. That in the Valhalla of warriors of the past he 
must be rejoicing as he looks down and sees you carrying on with a 
Navy of the proportions that we enjoy today. 

Your appearance here, sir, has been reassuring to me, as has that of 
the other Joint Chiefs of Staff, about the creat ability and devoted 
patriotism and high integrity of the men who are in charge of our 
armed services in this very critical part of our history. 

I thank you, sir, for your appearance. 

Senator Brewster. I want to add it is gratifying to have emphasis 
on the fact that we do not need to be entirely : afraid. I have felt as 
though that note had been recurring a little too often. 

To hear the Admiral express confidence that America does still 
possess power and can exercise it, I think, is reassuring to the American 
people. 

Chairman Russeii. L agree with you. The committee stands in re- 
cess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:29 p. m. the committees recessed to reconvene at 
10a. m. Friday June 1, 1951.) 


Xx 








